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Abstract 


This  report  detaMs  findings  from  the  Student  Attribute  Study,  a 
two-year  i^nvestigatlon  designed  to  identify  student  characteristics  and 
behaviors  related  to  teacher  expectations  and  attitudes-    Children  in 
grades  two  through  five  were  identified  who  received  consistent  teacher 
rankings  Chlgh,  medium,  or  low)  over  a  two-year  period  on  one  or  more  of 
13  bipolar  scales  describing  student  characteristics  and  teacher  expec- 
tations.   Students  ranked  consistently  by  two  teachers  across  two  years 
on  at  least  one  of  the  bipolar  scales  were  identified  and  observed  in 
their  classrooms  toward  the  end  of  the  second  year.    Process  data  were 
collected  using  a  mu I tl -faceted  coding  system  which  provided  for  recording 
dyadic  contacts  in  several  contexts;  these  codes  captured  both  the  qua^lity 
and  quantity  of  the  target  students'  interaction:*  with  their  teachers*  "In 
addition,  classroom  observers  completed  a  behavior  checklist  on  the  target 
students  they  observed.    Checklist  Items,  as. Well  as  the  o,        ^ata  subsets, 
were  analyzed  by  grade^aihd  sex  and  for  ^hlgh,  "tnedlum^^  or  low  teacher  rankings 
on  the  13  scalas*   ^Iso,  In  a  f ree^response  situation,  teachers  and  class- 
room observers  provided  short  adjective  descriptions  of  the  most  salient 
characteristics  of  each  child.    The  background,  rationale,  and  methodology 
of  i-he  study  are  described  In  detail  with  the  data  presented  In  the  appendices 
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Preface 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  flurry  of  research  onithe  dynamlcsvof 
teacher^student  interactfon  in  classrooms.    Much  of  this  began  with  the  publf- 
dation  of  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson's  (1968)  Pygmalion  In  the  Classroom,  with 
its  exciting  conclusion  that  teacher  expectations  for  student  achievement 
could  function  as  self-fulfilling  prophecies  to  the  extent  that  they  affected 
the  achtevemfent  actually  produced*    This  study  led  a  number  of  investigators, 
ourselves  included,  to  conduct  research  on'teacher  expectations  and  related 
phenomena.    Our  major  focus  was  on  the  developing  of  understanding  of  the 
cause  and  effect  mechanisms  that  mediate  teacher  expe9tation  effects*  We 
studied  differential  teacher  behavior  toward  students  who  were  objects  o^ 
different  teacher  expectations,  in  ord*er  to  see  if  teachers  taught  high 
expectation  students  In  wa^s  that  would  maximize  their  learning  and  taught 
low  expectation  students  in  ways  that  would  minlnrize  their  learning.  In 
several  studies,  we  showed  that  this  sometimes  was  the  case,  and  Identified 
some  of  the  ways  that  teacher  expectation  effects  are  produced. 

In  the  process,  we  became  Intrigued  with  individual  differences*  These 
included  individual  differences  In  teachers  In  the  degrees  to  which  they 
showed  expectation  effects  and  in  general  seemed  to  be  affected  by  their  own 
expectations,  as  well  as  individual  differences  In  students  that  affected 
teachers.    We  also  became  interested  in  teacher  attitudes  .toward  students, 
finding  that  teachers  do  clearly  form  different  attitudes  toward  different 
students  In  their  classroans,  and  that  the/  sometimes  treat  students  differently 
according  to  these  attitudes.    Again,  there  were  Individual  differences  In 
teachers  here  in  the  degree  to  which  their  attitudes  affected  their  teaching, 
and  there  were  Individual  differences  In  students  which  led  to  these  attitudes 
ill  the  f  irst  place* 


studies  of  teachers  who  were  meeting  their  students  for  the  first  time 
and  who  did  not  have  access  to  any  information  on  the  students  other  than 
what  they  could  see  of  them  in  their^classroc^  revealed  that  expectations 
and  attitudes  were  formed  early  and  quickly.    Furthermore,  most  of  these 
were  accurate  (based  on  objective  student  attributes),  and  most  of .  those 
that  were  not  accurate  were  changed  in  response  to  new  and  better  inform=3tion. 
However,  teachers  differed  in  their  ifeneral  accuracy  and  openness  to  new 
information  that  would  lead  to  change,  and  student  types  differed  in  the  effects 
that  they  had  on  teachers  and  on  the  likelihood  that  teachers  would  notice 
and  act  upon  Information  suggesting  that  their  expectations  or  attitudes 
toward  these  students  were  inaccurate. 

Running  throughout  these  studies  was  the  growing  realization  that  dif-  ^ 

ferential  teacher  treatnjjent  of  different  students  in  the  same  classroom 

is  not  necessarily  either  good  or  bad.     Instead,  its  meaning  varies  with  the 

reasonsfor  the  differential  treatment.    Among* fh^' most  important  considerations 

are  the  degree  to  which  teachers  are  aware  of  their  attitudes  and  expectations, 

awpre  of  how  these  impressions  of  students  affect  their  treatment  of  the 

stuJeR^ts  (if  they  do),  and  the  degree  to  which  the  differential  perceptions 

and' treatment  represent  appropriate  responses  to  student  differences  (true 

individualized  teaching),  or,  instead,  whether,  they  represent  {inappropriate 

teacher  behavior.    Knowledge  ^bout  these  questions  must  be  developed  before 

differential  teacher  treatment  of  different  students  can  be  Interpreted 

meaningfully,  and  before  respdnslble  advice  can  be  given  to  teachers- 

To  do  this,*^it  is  necessary  to  develop  Information  about  the  personal 
of  students 

attributes/that  teachers  develop  contrasting  expectations  for  or^ contrasting 

attitudes  toward.    How  different  are  these  students?    Are  the  teacher. perceptions 
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substantiated  by  real  differences  in  characteristics  and  behavior?  What 
student  attributes  are  mostsi  ifely  to  be  associated  with  particular  expecia- 
tions  or    attitudes?    What  student  attributes  are  not^ced'^tjy  teachers  aj>d   *  *  ' 
which  ones  affect  their  reactions  to  students  most  strongly?    These  and  ^ 
related  questions  form  the  core  of  the  student  attribute  study  described 
in  this  book- 

The  Student  Attribute  Study  developed  as  a  natural  progression  from 
our  previous  work  on  teacher  expectations  and  attitudes.    However,  It  r|pfesents 
part  of  a  much  broader  recognition  by  psychologists  and  educators  that 
teacher-student  interaction,  and  adult-^child  interaction  general-fy,  is  a 
two-way  street*    This  always  has    been  recogruaed,  of  course,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  research*  on  such  Interactions  until  very  recently  has  treated 
the  adult  as  active  and  causal  and  the  child  or  student  as  reactive  and  being 
shaped  or  effected  by  the  behavior  of  the  adult*    Researchers  not  only  Fn 
education  but  also  in  child  development,  socialisation,  and  oth^r  fields  where 
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adult-child  interaction  is  important,  have  come  to  s^e  that  Individual  dif- 
ferences In  children  and  youth  provide  differential  opt)ortun ities  and 
limitations  for  the  adults  who  deal  with  them*    We  cannot  simply  study  adult 
behavior  and  assume  that  ail  students  or  children  a^re  essentially  equivalent. 
Some  are  friendly  and  compliant,  witling  to  do  wiiiat  the  adbit  wanis  them  to 
do  with  little  or  no  complaint,  and  likely  to  provide  positFve  reinforcement 
by  making  the  adult  feel  appreclatdd  or  loved.    Others  are  sullen  and  hostile, 
rarely  willing  to  coot>erate^  unless  coerced,  and  more  likely  to  "punish"  the 
aduft  through  rejection  and  opposition  than  to  provide  rewards  in  the  form 
of  gratitude  or  appreciation* 


These  were'only  a  few  of  the  ways  that  children  differ  in  the  oppor- 
tunities and  problems  they  present  to  parents,  arid  .that  students  differ 
in  the  opportunities  and  problems .they  present  to  teachers.  The'Student 
Attribute  Study  described  in  this  book  was  a  targe  scale  Investigation 
of  teacher  perceptions  of  and  treatment  of  students  in  their/classrooms* 
However,  it  was  designed  with  the  intention  of  identifying  the  attribui^es 
or  characteri sttcs  that  wepe  associated  with  contrasting  teacher  expectations 
and  attitudes  and  behavior,  so  that  the  data  could  be  analyzed  to  address 
the  question  raised  above:    to  what  extent  Is  differential  teacher  tfehavior 
appropriately  based  on  real  student  differences,  and  to  what  extent  is 
it  based. on  unsubstantiated  teacher  perceptions  that  could  be  considered 
Inappropriate? 

As  you  will  see,  the  results  are  voluminous  and  fascinating.  Many 
probably  were  predictable,  although  even  these  are  surprising  in  their  depths 
and  complexity.    Many  others  provide  surprises  showing  that  teache&s  sometiToes 
seem  unusually  patient  with  students  who  appear  to  be  unusua I ly 'exasperating, 
the  teachers'seem  sometimes  overty  hostile  toward  students  who  do  not  seem 
to  be  as  problematic  as  other  students  that  teachers  are  more  able  to  adapt 
to, -and  so  on.    The  book  raises  and  great  variety  of  questions  about  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  but  one  thing  Is  certain;    it  will  coftvirice  you  that 
student  differences  must  be  taken  into  account  in  thinking  about  and  making 
prescriptions  for  ideal  teacher-student  interaction.    The  range  of  individual 
student  differences  on  intellectual  and  personal  attributes  fn  any  given 
c^assroom  is  so  vast,  that  statements  made  about  "students"  in  general ,  have 
veryjimited  meaning.    Some  students  in  the  same  classroop  are  so  different  ^ 
that  alt  they  share  in  common  for  practical  purposes  is  chronological  age  and 
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presence  in  the  classroom.    Beyond  this,  [t  is  difficult  to  find  much  In 
common  between  them  or  to  say  much  to  the  teacher  about  how  they  should  be 
treated  in  common.     Instead,  statements  to  teachers  have  to  be  phrased  In 
terms  of  how  they  can  best  react  to  the  unique  complex  of  personal  charac- 
teristics that  e^ch  of  th^se  students  presents.    This  Is  what  this  book 
Is  al i  about* 


CHAPTER  I 
TEACHER  EXPECTATIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 


Susie  Sweet  makes  a  grand  entrance  on  her  first  day  at  Lincoln  School. 
She  is  confidently  escorted  to  Mrs,  Barnett's  classroom  by  her  chic,  wetl- 
dressed  mother,    Mrs.  Sweet  Introduces  herself  to  Mrs,  Barnett  with  considerable 
poise  and  charm,  and  then  proudly  presents  Susie,  who  beams  and  displays  her 
wet  I  stocked  school  box.    After  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  conversation,  Mrs, 
Sweet  bids  Susie  goodbye,  reminding  her  that  she  will  pick  her  up  after  school 
and'fhat  Mrs.  Barnett  will  take  charge  of  her  in  the  meantime,    Susie  confi- 
dent ly  says  goodbye  to  her  mother  and  then  asks  Mrs,  Barnett  where  she  should 
sit, 

Mrs,  Barnett  is  beaming  throughout  all  of  this,  too.    With  Susie's  home 
background,  maturity,  social  skills,  and  confidence,  she  looks  like  a  sure  bet 
to  be  a  cl&ss  leader  and  a  high  achiever.    Working  with  Susie  ^probably  wl 1 1  be 
a  pleasure,  ^ 

Sally  Slow  gets  off  Jo  a  very  different  kind  of  start.    First,  her  mother 
does  not  come  with  her,  and  no  one  introduces  her  to  Mrs.  Barnett.  Instead, 
her  third  grade  brother,  a  boy  that  Mrs,  Bdrnett  had  problems  with  two  years 
ago,  brings  Sally  to  the  door  and  tells  her  to  "get  on  in  there,"    He  then  ' 
runs  off  to  his  own  class,  leaving  Sally  standing  frightened,  confused,  and  atone 
at  the  doorway.    Mrs.  Barnett  waits  to  see  what  will  happen,  hoping  that  Sally 
wM(  com9  in  and  fntroduce  herself.    Instead,  she  remains  where  she  is,  looking 
increasingly  confused  and  afraid.    Fearing  that  Salty  may'  run  away  or  panic, 
Mrs.  Barnett  decides  to  go  to  cher. 

Safly  seems  startled  when  Mrs.  Barnett  greets  her,  and  she  never  does 
took  her  in  the  eye  or.relax.    She  gives  her  name  upon  request,  but  only  after 
some  hesitation.    Mrs.  Barnett  tries  to  put  her  at  ease  by  tetiing  her  that  she 
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Is  happy  to  have  her  in  the  class  and  that  she  has  a  seat  all  picked  out  for 
her*    Sally  listens  and  follows  as  she  is  led  to  her  seat,  but  she  remains 
Incommunicative  and  anxious* 

Throughout  all  of  this,  Mrs.  Barnett  is  concerned  and  somewhat  depressed. 
She  is  concerned  about  Sally,  fearing  that  this  trauma  may  leave  lasting  scars, 
and  aware  that  her  usually  successful  techniques  for  putting  new  children  at 
ease  have  not  worked  in  this  case*    She  is  depressed  because  she  notes  that  Sally^ 
has  arrived  without  any  of  the  supplies  she  Is  supposed  to  have,  and  that  she 
shows  the  same  lack  of  readiness  for  school  and  uneasiness  around  Mrs*  Barnett 
that  her  brother  showed  two  years  ago*    Mrs*  Barnett  felt  natural  and  relaxed 
with  Susie,  but  she  feels  vaguely  tense  and  uncomfortable  around  Salty. 

When  Mr.  Thompson  first  looked  over  the  roster  for  his  lOth  grade  homeroom 
class,  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  Don  Davis  was  included  on  It*  Discussions 
with  ninth  grade  teachers  and  contacts  with  ninth  graders  the  previous  year 
had  Indicated  that  Don  was  one  of  the  best  all  around  students  In  the  grade.  , 
He  excelled  academically  and  was  a  popular  and  respected  leader  among  the 
students.    These  qualities  made'  him  especially  desirable,  because  he* would  be 
a  positive  influence  on  the  class  as  weli  as  a  pleasure  to  work^wlth  personalty* 

However-,  Mr;  Thompson  was  surprised  and  disheartened  when  school,  began  and 
he  got  a  look  at  the  "new"  Don*    He  could  hardly  bel  leve  It  was  the  same  boy* 
This  formerly  respectful  student  had  developed  a  macho  complex,  complete  with 
exaggerated  hip  talk,  affected  mannerisms  and  clothing,  and  an  antagonistic, 
almost  de^fiant  attitude  toward*  teachers.    Worse  yet^  he  was  heavily  Into  alcohol 
and  dope,  and. he  was  still  a  strong  influence  on  classmates.    Suddenly,  one  of 
Mr*  Thompson's  anticipated  resouro<;^  had  become  a  trouble  spot, 
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It  Is  November,  and  Joan  Richards  is  reviewing  her  records  and  making 
notes  In  preparation  for  a  round  of  conferences  with  the  parents  of  each  of 
her  students*    This  year,  the  school  administration  decided  to  cut  the  number 
of  report  card  gra<31ngs  in  favor  of  individualized  conferences  with  parents,  . 
The  idea  was  to  give  parents  and  teachers  opportunities  to  meet  one  another  and 
to  see  that  parents  got  rich  and  more  extended  feedback  than  report  cards  gave* 
Joan  was  looking  forward  to  this,  although  she  had  never  done  it  before*  She 
wasn't  sure  what  to  te!I  some  of  the  parents,  especially  the  parents  of  students 
who  were  doing  very  poorly  or  misbehaving  regularly*    P^;?fiaps  nj^  was  because  she 
was  thinking  mostly  about  these  students  that  she  hadr  difficulty  making  notes 
for  a  talk  with  the  parents  of  Julie  Wilson, 

,^She  began  in  the  usual  way^  with  a  general  characterization  Of  Julie's 
progress  (average)  and  classroom  conduct  (good)*    However,  when  she  went  to 
add  more,  she  couldn't  think  of  a  single  thing  to  say!    Joan  suddenly  realized 
that  she  didn*t  really  know  Julie  at  all,  even  though  Julie  had  been  in  her 
class  for  ten  weeks  now  and  even  though  she  knew  most  of  the  other  students 
quite  wel t ,    She  couldn 't  recal 1  a  single  conversation  with  Jul ie,  didn't 
know  much  about  Julie's  interests  or  background,  and  didn't  know  who  her  friends 
were*     In  many  ways,  it  was  as  if  Julie  had  not  been  there  at  all! 

^    Mn  the  process  of  preparing  notes,  Joan  discovered  somethi ng  -el se  about 
herset^f  and  her  students:    she  very  much  liked  and  enjoyed  some  of  them,  did. 
not  have  strong  feelings  one  way  or  another  gbout  many  of  them,  and,  she  had 
to  admit,  she  couldn't  stand  a  few, of  them-    She  found  this  somewhat  surprising, 
beS^use^she  had  hot  been  aware  of  these  feelings  b'efore,  at  least  not  fn'arty  . 
systematic  way*    She' began  to  wonder  if  these  feelings  affected  her  classroom  - 
behavior.    Did  she  show  special  favoritism  towards  the  students  that  she  liKed? 
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Did  she  pick  on  the  ones  she  disliked?    Was  i+  "professional"  for  her  to  have 
strong  reactions  to  certain  students? 

Upon  reflection,  Joan  realized  that  In  most  cases  she  could  point  to 
reasons,  and  good  reasons,  why  ^he  liked  or  disliked  certain  students.  So, 
she  decided  that  it  was  perfectly  natural,  not  unprofessional,  to  like  some 
kinds  of  students  and  dislike  other  kinds.    However,  she  realized  that  she 
needed  to  make  sure  that  her  feelings  did  not  interfere  with  her  fairness  and 
objectivity  in  dealing  with  students.    This  might  be  difficult,  because  the 
students  that  she  liked  and  disliked  probably  were  aware  of  her  feelings. 

Joan  was  bothered  by  certain  things  that  didn*t  hang  together, wetl ,  If 
she  had  developed  strong  feelings  about  certain  students,  and  if  this  was 
natural,  why  didnH  she  have  clear  cut  feelings  about  all  of  her  studeat-s?  Also,, 
although  she  could  point  to  the  reasons  why  she  liked  certain  students  and  dis" 
liked  others,  she  couldn't  give  reasons  in  some  cases.    Obviously,}  things  were 
not  as  sjmple  as  they  seemed  at  first. 

Out  of  curiosity,  math  teacher^Bill  Robinson  was  looking  at  Fifs  students' 
scores  on  standardized  math  tests  and  their  scores^ on'a  group  intel ! igence 
test  given  earlier  in  the  year.    He  was  not  surprised  to  see  a  general  corres- 
pondence*   Students  with  high  IQ's  did  relatively  well  in  math,  and  vice  versa* 
However,  he  became  intrigued  with  certain  ekceptioifs^.    Several  students  didn't^  > 
do>nearly  as  well  on  the  math  test  as  Bi  I  I  would  have  expected  from  their  IQ 
scores*    The  math  scores  of  these ^student^^  seemed  appropriate  at  the  time,  be- 
cause they  reflected  the  students'  general  performance  in  his  course  and  his 
own  assessment  of  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  *  However,  these 
discrepancies  with  IQ  scores  syggested  that  they  might  b^  underachievers  who  had* 


not  been  working  up  to  their  potentials*    Also,  Bill  was  surprised  to  see 
that  some  students  who  did  well  in  math  had  lower  IQ's  than  he  would  have 
guessed*    Did  this  mean  that  they  were  '^overach levers/^  making  up  in  persis- 
tence and  effort  what  they  lacked  In  native  ability?    How  might  Bill  go  about 
answering  these  questions?    What  would  he  do  Vith  the  information  if  he  did 
answer  them  to  his  satisfaction?    Should  he  try  to  answer  them  at  all? 

These  vignettes  are  fictional  but  typical  of  the  experiences  of  teachers 
in  respect  to  their  own  expectations  and  attitudes  about  students*  Mrs* 
Barnett's  experiences  with  Susie  and  Sally  on  the  first  day  of  school  ilfus- 
trate  that  important  individual  differences  among  students  often  are  obvious 
at  a  glance*    Many  students  make  strong  first  impressions  on  teachers  in  the 
first  few  moments  they  are  with  them,  even  if  the  teachers  know  nothing  about 
them  beforehand  *    These  first  day  at  school  experiences,  along  with  the  reac- 
tions of  Mr*  Robinson  to  his  students'  math  and  IQ  scores,  illustrate  the  kinds 
of  expectations  for  student  performance  that  teachers  form  and  some  of  the 
factors  Involved  in  forming  them* 

The  other  vignettes  illustrate  how  teachers  have  not  only  expectations 
but  also  attitudes  towards  their  students*    Sometimes  these  are  very  strong, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  students  that  Joan  Richards  strongly  liked  and  disliked* 
On  the  other  hand,  some  students  not.  only  do  not  engender  strong  feelings  fn 
their  teachers;  they  make  little  or  no  impression  at  a  I L    Julie  Wilson  is 
such  a  student*    Joan  has  had  her  in  class  for  ten  weeks  now  but  knows  vir-n, 
tually  nothing  about  her  and  has  no  special  feelings  about  her. 

Teacher  expectations  and  attitudes  towards  students  usually  are  stable, 
because  they  usually  are  based  on  stable  studerM'  attributes*    However,  there 
are  exceptions*    Students  sometimes  change  between  or  even  within  school  years,  " 
Occasionally^  as  in  the  case  of  Don  Davis,  such  changes  can  be  dramatic,  and  they 
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can  produce  dramatic  changes  In  teacher  expectations  and  attitudes. 

Although  most  teacher  expectations  and  attitudes  are  based  on  identifiable 
and  appropriate  student  characteristics,  some  are  difficult  to  explain  or  even 
Justify,    For  example,  teachers  sometimes  believe  that  students  can  do  better 
than  they  are  doing,  or  that  they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  can  and  are  not 
really  as  bright  as  their  IQ  scores  suggest.    Such  teachers  have  well  defined 
Ideas  about  the  levels  of  performance  that  "should  be  expected^'  from  different 
students,  based  on  their  own  assessments  of  student  ability.    Sometimes  these 
teacher  assessments  are  remarkably  accurate,  moreso  than  1^  Scores  or  other 
'^objective^'  data.    In  other  cases,  however,  they  are  i'lcorrect.    One  focus  of 
this  book  will  be  on  the  factors  teachers  take  Into  account  in  forming  judgments 
about  what  to  expect.    As  we  will  see  In  the  next  chapter,  teacher  expechatlons 
sometimes  cause  student  performance  instead  of  merely  reflecting  it,  so  that 
knowledge  about  how  such  expectatiSns  are  formed  and  maintained  ts  important. 

Just  as  certain  teacher  expectations  are  remarkably  accurate  and  based 
on  sound  evidence  v,hile  others  are  inaccurate  or  inexplicable,  so  are  teacher 
attitudes.    Note  that  Joan  Richards  could  give  clear  and  appropriate  reasons 
for  ler  positive  and  negative  reactions  toward  certain  students,  but  riot  all. 
Apparently,  she  liked  or  disliked  some  students  for  reasons  that  were  not  cbvtous. 
Even  she  herself  did  not  know  what  V(as  Involved  here,  although  she  was  aware  of 
her  feelings,    in  addition,  the  chances  are  that  she  had  strong  feelings  about 
a  few  other  students  without  even  realizing  it.    The  students  themselves  and 
even  their  classmates  might  recognize  this,  even  If  Joan  did  not. 

As  we  will  see,  teacher  impressions  of  students  generally  are  accurate  and 
based  on'observable  and  understandable  student  characteristics,  and  teachers 
usually  are  aware  of  them.    However,  sometimes  the  reasons  for  teacher  attitudes 
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are  difficult  to  identify,  and  sometimes  teachers  hold  clear  cut  attitudes 
toward  students  without  awareness-    They  dynamics  of  these  attitudlnal  rela- 
tionships form  another  major  focus  of  this  book* 

In  summary,  this  book  is  about  teacher  expectations  and  attitudes  towards 
students,  their  eifects  on  students,  the  student  characteristics  associated 
with  them,  and  the  processes  Involved  in  their  formation,  maintenance,  and 
change. 

TThe  Dynamics  of  Teacher-Student  Interaction 

There  Is  a  large  body  of  literature  In  social  psychology  on  such  topics 
.  as  impression  formation  and  change,  interpersonal  perception,  and  group  dynamics.- 
Since  this  research  presumablyappMes  to  people  \n  general,  theoretically 
it  applies  to  the  dynamics  of  teacher-student  interaction  in  classrooms.  How- 
ever, appi  ication  often  is  difficult  in  practice. 

One  reason  Is  that  much  of  social  psychology  Is  based  on  laboratory  research 
using  strangers  brought  together  for  a  brief  contact  in  an  artificial  experimen- 
tal situation.    This  is  not  all  bad,  because  it  allows  experimental  control  of 
many  factors  which  might  affect  the  results  and  thus  need  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count somehow.    However,  these  methods  limit  the  generality  of  findings*  BQtause 
the  laboratory  situations  are  so  artificial,  their  results  do  not  always  hold 
up  In  more  naturalistic  situations  wher^. factors  which  were  eliminated  or  con- 
trolled In  the  laboratory  are  operating*    Thus, /laboratory  studies  need  to  be 
replicated  in  naturalistic  situations  to  see  If  the  s^me  results  arerobtained* 
This  means  that,  although  experimental  social  psychology  Is  a  rich  source  of 
hypotheses  about  classroom  dynamics,  laboratory  findings  cannot  be  assumed  to 
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apply  to  classrooms  unless  they  are  borne  out  in  naturalistic  classroom' 
studies. 

The  samo  uan  be  said  about  generalizing  laboratory  findings  to  any 
naturalistic  situation,  but  In  the  case  of  teacher-student  interaction,  there 
is  another  reason  why  naturalistic  classroom  research  Is  needed.    The  majority 
of  social  psychology  research,  laboratory  or  otherwise,  is  based  on  inter- 
actions  between  adults.    Typically  these  adults  were  unacquainted  prior  to 
the  study,  although  some  group  dynamics  studies  have  used  groups  such  as  fra- 
ternities or  scout  troops.     In  any  case,  existing  social  psychology  is  mostly 
the  social  psychology  of  relationships  among  peers:    adults  dealing  with  adults, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  children  dealing  with  children.    When  adults  are  dealing 
with  chiidren  or  youth,  as  Is  the  case  with  teacher-student  interaction,  an 
age  and  status  differential  is  present  which  affects  the  relationship  to  some 
degree. 

Furthermore,  teacher-student  interaction  is  a  special  case  of  adult^^child 
interaction,  because  it  takes  place" In  classrooms  among  individuals  operating 
within  well  defined  roles.    Teachers  are  the  classroom  authority  figures.  They 
are  charged  with  initiating  and  conducting  instruction,  which  is  the  primary 
focus  of  schooling.    During  the  time  that  students  ar^  assigned  to  their  classes, 
teachers  have  an  institutionalized  special  relationship  with  them.    This  causes 
them  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  students  and  usually  to ^get  to  know 
them  quite  welU  although  role  demands  focus  attention  and  interaction  on  matters 
cfirectly  related  to  Instruction, 

Similarly,  student  interactions  with  teachers  are  somewhat  different  and 
more  specific  from  their  interactions  with  adults  generally.    They  know  that 
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they  win  be  dealing  with  teachers  each  school  day,  that  teachers  will  help  them 
learn  but  also  evaluate  their  learning  and  assign  grades,  and  that  the  teacher^ 
are  authority  figures  who  may  reward  or  punish  their  achievement  or  conduct. 

In  summary,  the  teacher  and  student  roles  focus  and  also  limit  teachers' 
and  students'  perceptions  of  and  interactions  with  one  another*    Students  deal 
with  teachers  primarily  as  teachers,  and  only  secondarily  as  adultswith  indi- 
vidual personalities*    Teachers  deal  with  students  primarily  as  students,  and 
only  secondarily  as  unique  individual  children  or  youths*    As  we  will  see, 
the  dynamics  of  teacher-student  relationships  sometimes  are  just  special  cases 
of  more  general  interpersonal  dynamics.    Often,  however,  the  status  and  age  dif- 
ferential  involved  and/or  teacher  and  student  roles  produce  effects^ which  are 
unique  to  classrooms*    Thus,  to  some  degree,  this  book  contains  information  about 
social  psychology  as  it  applies'to  classrooms,  but  mostly  It  concerns  the 
social  psychiology  of  teacher-student  relationships  which  are  unique  to  classrooms. 

This  is  the  primary  rationale  for  research  focused  squarely  upon  teacher- 
student  relationships  instead  of  interpersonal  dynamics  generally*    There  is 
another,  more  practical,  reason  for  collecting  such  data,  however:  dispelling 
some  of  the  myths  that  surround  teachers  and  teaching*     If  this  need  is  not 
already  obvious  to  you,  it  probably  wili  be  after  you  consider  some  of  the 
myths  discussed  below.    Most  of  these  are  believed  by  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  they  constitute  some  ofthe  main  reasons  why  many  teachers  are  democatiz^d 

and  why  much  of  the  public  is  disenchanted  with  teachers. 

Some  Popular  Myths  about  Teachers  and  Teaching 
A  great  deal  of  information  has  been  coMected  about  teacher  expectations^ 
and  attitudes.    When  integrated,  this  information^provides  an  interesting  and 
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useful  body  of  knowledge  both  for  those  Interested  In  interpersonal  dynamics, 
especially  those  involving  teachers-    However,  the  selective  presentation  of 
only  pieces  of  the  total  picture  has  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  much  mis- 
information and  the  creation  and'  perpetuation  of  certairt  myths  about  teachers* 
To  he!p  set  the  stage  for  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  more  specifically,  to  help 
develop  an  appreciation  for  some  of  the  complexities  involved,  let  us  examine 
some  comrnon  myths  about  teachers*    Do  any  of  these  come  uncomfortably  close  to 
home? 

Teachers  as  "Them" 

Recently,  many  writers  have  pointed  out  that  labels  tend  to  create  stereo^ 
types  and  make  groups  seem  more  homogeneous  than  they  really  are  and  also  more 
different  from  everyone  else*    Tliis  concern  has  led  to  enthusiasm  for  mainstream- 
ing  among  professionals  concerned  about  the  effects  of  labels  on  special  educa- 
tion  students.    Originally  thought  of  as  diagnostic  devices,  these  labels  ulti- 
mately became  the  bases  for  removing  students  from  regular  classes  and  segre- 
gating them  ifj^o  special  education  classes* 

While  not  nearly  so  extreme,  research  on  teachers  has  had  ^  similar  iabetlnq 
effect-    The  cumu lative  efffect  af  reading  a'66ut^"teachers'  expectatjphs," 
"teachers'  attitudes,"  and  the  like,  with  constant  inclusion  Af-  the  w^rd  "teachers 
causes  us  to  vjew  teachers  as  a  homogeneous  grotip,  piUGh  less  diverse  than  tfiey 
reaiiy  are-    We  tend  to  forget  that  teachers  are  an  extremely  large  and  diverse" 
group  difficult  to  make  generalizations  about*    Furthermore,  most  of  the  general- 
izations  we  can  make  about  teachers  really  are  general izations  ,about  ^people* 
They  are  based  upon  principles  of  human  psychology  that  apply  ^o  everyone,  not 
Just  to  teachers* 
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As  a  group,  teachers  probably  do  not  differ  systematr^l  ly  from  adults 
Jn  genera!,  except  that  they  have  better  than  average  educations-    They  differ 
even  iess  from*adults  with  similar  educational  backgrounds,  except  that  they 
have  a  greater  interest  in  education  and  In  working  with  people  than,  for 
example,  engineers-    Compared  with  people  employed  in  other  occupations  involving 
similar  educational  requirements,  teachers  probably  differ  little  If  at  all  on 
such  indices  as  mental  health,  personal  nwrality,  or  politics. 

Yet,  probably  because  of  constant  exposure  to  the  label  "teachers'," 
we  tend  to  stereotype  teachers-     It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  material  on 
teachers  presented  In  this  book  and  elsewhere,  except  for  what  is  specific  to 
the  teacher  role,  probably  is  true  for  adiiJts  in  general.    Teacher  expectations 
and  attitudes  towards  students  probably  follow  the  same  general  principles  of- 
formation,  maintenance,  and  change  as  those  involved  in  the  attitudes  and 
expectations  of  neighbors  for  their  neighbors,  relatives  for  their  relatives, 
supervisors  for  the  workers  under  their  supervision,  or  parents  for  ttieir  children. 
Teachers  are  not  some  strange  species;  they  are  your  friends,  acquaintances, 
and  neighbors-     If  you  are  a  teacher,  or  I'uture  teacher  yourself,  "they"  are  you. 

Teachers  as  Gullible  and  Suggestible 

interest  in  the  effects  of  -  stereotypes  and,  labeling, was  fueled  with  the 
publication  of  Rosenthal  and  Jacobrson'^  (1968)  Pygmalion  In  th€t  Classroom.  .3 
This  book  described  the  Oak  School  experiment,  in  which  the  authors  provided 
teachers  with  false  "information"  suggesting  that  certain  students^  (actually 
selected  randomly)  had  been  identified  by  a  test  as  "late  bioomers"  who  would 
make  unusual  progress  in  the  coming  school  year.    The  experimenters  had  no 
further  contacts  with  the^teachers  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  achievement 
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test  data  were  collected*    Analyses  of  the  achievement  data  revealed  that 
first  grade  students  identified  as  "late  bloomers"  did  in  fact  do  notably 
better  than  expected,  and  that  second  grade  *'late  bloomersi'^  did  somewhat 
better*    There  were  no  differences  In  grades  three  through  six*    The  authors 
interpreted  these  findings  as  due  to  "Pygmalion"  or  ^'teacher  expectation" 
effects:    teachers  got  better  performance  from  the  students  identified  as  'Mate 
b^loomers"  because  they  expected  to  get  better  performance  from  them. 

This  study  was  one  of  the  most  widely  publicized  and  most  misunderstood 
In  th^history  of  educational  research*    One  problem  was  that  its  results  were 
blown  way  out  of  proportion*    Expectation  effects  were  obtained  only  in  the 
first  twQ  grades,  and  they  were  not  very  extreme  even  Ih  first  grade.  However, 
the  publicity  given  this  study  often  suggested  that  its  results  were  much  stronger 
and  more  genera).    Third  and  fourth  hand  accounts  exaggerated  things  further, 
td,'the  point  that  some  articles  even  suggested  that  teachers  ODuld  obtain  any 
results  that  they  wanted  merely  by  predicting  or  wishing  for  them* 

As  we  will  see  In  the  following  chapter,  there  were  ^  variety  of  reasons 

why  such  nonsense  got  started  and  persisted  for  some  time.    For  the  moment, 

* 

it  Is  enough  to  state  that  Pygmalion  In  the  Classroom  inspired  a  great  amount 
and  variety  of  research,  Including  rpost  of  the  work  discussed  In  this  book. 
Among  other  things.  It  Tnsprred  studies  designed  simply  to  show  that^feacher 
expectations  could  be  formed  or  changed  easily  by  exposing  teachers  to  test 
scores,  cumulative  record  folders,  work  samples,  videotapes  of  students  taking  > 
tests,  or  other  ''Information*'  (usually  phony)  about  "students"  (usual  ly  fictitious 

Many  of  these  studies  were  designed  so  that  positive  results  were  almost 
assured*     If  you  had  to  rate  the. probable  future  achievement  of  two  students  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  cumulative  record  folders  given  to  you,  and  if  one  of  the 
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folders  suggested  a  bright,  high  achieving  student  and  the  other  suggested  an 

unrnotivated,  tow  achieving  student,  what  would  you  do?  Right,  and  that  Is 

what  the  subjects  in  these  experiments  did.    Nevertheless,  a  paradip  of  such 
studies  seemed  to  indicate  that  teacher  expectations  could  be  manipulated,  some- 
times  spectacularly,  with  ease. 

These  studies  usually  were  quite  artificial.    Their  methods  involved 
manipulation  of  expectations  under  experimental  conditions  whii^h' I  imlted  access 
to  information  about  the  '^students/'    Often,  there  was  no  direct  contact  between 
the  subject  and  the  students  at  alt.    M&ny  studies  which  did  Include  dj^ct  con- 
tact  Involved  only  brief  contacts  between  subject-teachers  and  students  whom  they 
never  had  seen  before  arid  might  never  see  again.    Under  these  circumstances, 
where  Information  is  restricted  to  what  the  experimenter  ehoose^s  to  provide,  it 
hardly  is  surprising  that  subjects  respond ^according  to  the  nature  of  the  In-  . 
formation  they  get. 

While'' all  of  this  was  going  on,  other  studies  done  under  more  realistic 
conditions  reveated^that  things  were  not  so  simp-le  In  the  real  world;  Several 
attempts  to  replicate  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson's  study  failed,  although  these  ' 
failures  were  given  much  less  publicity  than  the  original  study  was.  Also, 
many  laboratory  studies  on  expectation  effects  used  college  students  In  tutoring 
situations  rather  than  working  teachers,  but  the  results  usual  !)y  were  discussed 
with  reference  to  "teachers'  expectations."    Thus,  for  a  time,  one  report  after 
another  seemed  to  suggest  that  "teachers"  were  incredibly  gullible,  suggestible,  , 
manlpulable,  and,  in  general,  ready  and  willing  to  believe  vlrtua I ly  anything 
they  were  told. 

Unfortunately,  this  Impression  stlM  persists,  although  dissemination  of 
the  points  made  in  the  previous  paragraphs  has  helped  to  dispell  It.  Aiso^ 
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several  other  studies  haVS  shown  that  most  teachers  are  nothing  tike  this  gulli- 
ble st^ergotype.    Probably  the. most  Influential  and  convincing  of  "fhe  studies 
'countering  this  notion  ^feji^pne  conducted  by  Fleming  and  Anttonen ( ( 1971 ) , 

Their  study  Involved  the  teachers  of  about'  900  second  graders.  There 
were  thre^  experimental  groups  of  teachers  given  Information  about  their  students 
and  a  control  group  In  which  the  teachers  were  given  no  Information,  the 
teachers  In~^<:^  of  the  ^experlmenta I  groups  were  given  their  students*  actual 
measured  IQ's,    Another  experlmenta I  groUp  got  scores  16  points  higher  than 
the  actual  measured  IO*s,  and  a  third  experimental  groxjp  got  scores  on  a  test 
of  primary  mental  abilities.    The  main  purpose  Qf ""the  study  was  to  see  if  the 
students  of  teachers  who  received  inflated  \Q  scores  would  exceed  expectations 
on  later  measures  of  IQ,  school  achievement,  and-self  concept.  Information 
was  given  to  the  teachers  In'the  fall,  andtesting  was  done  once  In  February 
and  once  more  In  the  spring,  — 

Giving  the  teachers  Inflated  10  scores  made  no  difference  at  alj  in  later 
10  and  self  concept  scores.    The  sN-udents  whose  \Q  scores  had  been  inflated  did 
score  higher  than  expected  on  one  subtest  of  the  primary  abilities  test  In 
February,  but  there  were  no  differences  in  the  spring  testing.     In  general, 
then,  the  study  produced  no  evidence  of  lasting  expectation  effects  favoring  the 
students  whose  lO  scores  had  been  inflated  In  the  Information  given  to  the'  > 
teachers  in  the  fall,  ,  . 

Furthermore,  Interviews  with  the  teachers  revealed  that  they  were  far 
frq^n  gullible  and  +hat  they  were  using  test  Information  Intelligently,  The 
teachers  who  received  the  inflated  10  scores  simply  did  not  believe  them,  and 
consequently  they  did  not  raise  thefr  expectations  for  student  performance; 


The  tQ  dita  were  too  discrepant  from  other  data  and  from  what  the  teachers 
could  observe.    Faced  with  a  dilemma,  they  acted  on  the  basis  of  their  Imme-* 
diate  observations  and  other  data  more  reliable  and  trustworthy  than  the 
Inflated  IQ  scores  given  to  them  by  the  experimenters*    Thus,  in  reallstTc 
situations  where  teachers  have  continuing  opportunities  to  observe  studeats,  *; 
they  are  unlikely  even  to  believe,  Jet  alone  be  affected  by,  inforjnation  which 
Is  clearly  incorrect* 

These  findings  do  not  imply  a  general  teacher  rejection  of  test  scores. 
The  teachers  differed  in  their  relative  favorableness  toward    tests,  and  these 
differences  were  related  io  other  measures*    Teachers  who  .  favor 
the  use  '  and  validity  of  tests  (particularly  achievement  tests,  rather 

than  IQ  tests)  were  more  successfuT  in  producing  gains  in  IQ  and  achievement 
than  other  teachers*    These  teachers  also  gave  higher  grades  and  were  less 
likely  to  discriminate  according  to  social  class  In  gradi'ng*    Thus,  the 
teachers  who  appeared  to  use  tests  intelligently  were  generally  more  effective 
teachers*    Jn  additix>n,  teachers  in  general  will  not  accept  test  "information" 
which  is  not  credible*    Other  studies  have  yielded  similar  results  (Brophy  and' 
Good,  1974)*^  ■     ;  s  ,  . 

Teachers  as  Diagnosticians  and  Therapists 

'   A  view  almost  opposite  to  the  previous  one  frequently  is  expressed  by 
people  who  think  of  teachers  as  experts  who  can  diagnose  Intel lectual  or 
personal  problems  and  "cure"  them*    Such  beliefs  are  reinforced  by  the  Ideas 
that  certain  tests  are  "diagnostic"  in  the  sense  that  they  reveal  the  underlyin 
causes  of  problems,  that  certain  teac^rs  or  treatments  are  effective  In  produc 
Ing  "cures,"  and-,  more  generally,  that  schools,  have  both  the  responsibility  and 
the  expertise  to  identify  and  cure  any  problems  that  students  might  have* 
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Much  of  ihis  stems  from  public  tgfnorance  about  the  usefulness  of  tests 
for  producing  worthwhile  diagnostic  information,  and  about  the  reliabiitty  and 
effectiveness  of  treatment  approaches.    Whatever  theic:  labels  or  claims,  few 
tests  are  truly  diagnostic.    Thdy  may  provide  some  useful  information,  but 
few  can  identify  underlying  causes  In  the  sai^ie  Sense  that  an  X-ray  cbn  reveal 
a  fracture,  and  practically  none  specify  a  linkage  between  the  "diagnosis"  and 
a  particular  prescription  for  treatment  which  is  known  to  be  effective. 

"  ITF  Xn^ays  of  an  Tnjured'^nfr  reveal  T  brbis^h  b6ne7  tlie  cause*'^  th^symptom^ 
is  identified  and  procedures  known  to  be  effective  can  be  used  to  cure  it. 
In  contrast,  many  of  the  problems  revealed  by  "diagnostic"  tests  in  education 
have  no  known  cure  (such  as  color  blindness);  and  many  do  not  even  haye  clear 
relationshlps'to  learning  problems.    Often,  all  that  is  accomplished  is  to 
provide  a  label  for  a  student  havirtg  difficulty  with  schooling  (such  as  "learning 
disability").    This  label  does  not  have  much  meaning,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  specific  linkage  to  effecti^i<e  treatment,  it  accomplishes  nothing. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  area  o-i  behavior  and  personality  generally.    Again,  . 
many,tests  are  available  but  few  are  truly  diagnostic,  and  none  are  linked 
to  reliably  effective  treatments.    This  is  true  even  for. experts  In  special  edu- 
cation, child  psychology,  or  psychotherapy,  let  aione  for  ordinary  teachers. 
This  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  would  n»ake  schools  and  teachers  res- 
ponsible for  curing  scsciety's  ills, 

^  Teachers  can  and  should  motivate  their  students  to  learn  and  maximize 
their  progress  in  doing  so,  and  they  can  and  should  do  some  socialization. 
However,  they  cannot  substitute  for  absent  or  inadequate  parents,  concentrate 
their  attention  onMndividuals  for  prolonged  perfods  of  time  when  they  are 
clvarged  with  teaching  classes  of  25  or  30,  Gr:^  function  as  speplalized.  psycho- 
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therapists  or  social  workers.    Usually,  they  tfo  not  have  training  In  these 
areas,  and  even  If  they  do,  they  sttll  must  te^cK  an  entire  class  and  wTM  not 
have  lime  to  do  Intensive  individualized  work  with  ;?tudents  In  need  of  special- 
I  zed  i  ntervent I on . 

For  similar  reasons,  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  wipe  out  the  problems 
dbnnected  with  poverty,  eliminate  delinquency  and  crime,  produce  racial  harmony, 
or  eliminate  self-destructive  behavior  by  disturbed  individuals.    This  should 
be  obvious,  but  many  people  seem  to  expect  telphers  to^^ccoSipTTs^ 
and  they  seem  genuinely  surprised  or  even  outraged  when  their  expectations  are 
not  fulfilled.     In  many  cases,  such  expectations  and  attitudes  reflect  naivete 
or  misinformation  about  the  powers  of  schools  and  teachers  to  significantly 
affect  these  problems.    For  many  people,  however,  such  unrealistic  expectations 
and  attitudes  function  as  d&nlal  mechanisms  which  help  them  ignore  problems  or 
act  as  If  they  are  being  solved.    Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  so  to  speak.  If 
only  it  were  so. 

Teachers  as  Parent  Substitutes 

Schools  and  the  teachers  who  staff  them, do  substitute  for  parents  in  a 
legalistic  sense.    Yhey  are  responsible  for  their  students  during  school  hours^ 
They  also  substitute  for  parents  in  a  moral  sense,  because  they  are  sources  of 
'Information  and  values.    Thus,  this  view  of  teachers  is  partial ly  valid. 

However,  teachers  are  In  no  position  to  usurp  parental  roles,  even  if  they  - 
and/or  parents  wanted  them  to ►    Numerous  studies  of  the  relative  effeicts  of 
different  influences  on  developing  children  reveal  that,  teachers  run  a  poor 
third  behlind  the  family  and  the  peer  group*    As  Institutions,  schools  are  not 
nearly  as  powerfifl  as  family  Influences  and  social  class  Influences  expressed 
through  the  family  and  the  neighborhood* 
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Teachers  can  and  do  have  significant  effects  upon  their  students'  learning 
(Good,  Biddle,  and  Brophy,  1975),  but  these  effects  are  not  nearly  as  strong 
as  those  from  other  sources  (Coleman,  et  al,  1966;  Jencks,  et  al,  1970)-  Those 
who  believe  that  teachers  can  substitute  for  missing  or  inadequate  parents 
are  simply  unrealistic,  and  parents  who  actually  want  them  to  do  so  are  (in 
efffect)  trying  to  evade  their  own  parental  responsibilities- 
Even  if  teachers  could  fulfill  these  roles,  few  want  to*     Interviews  with 
teaafters'TWeaT^H^t  theV^^T^  prHnarM^y-wi+b  learning-an(J.4niith  deal  ing 

with  their  students  as  students  (Jackson,  1968;  Brophy  and  Evertson,  1976)- 
Most  teachers  think  as  teachers  when  they  think  about  their  students,  and  they 
usually  think  about  their  students  as  students.    This  is  vei^^y  different  from 
thinking  about  young  people  as  a  parent  or  relative,  focusing  on  a  brOad  range 
of  factors  rather  than  Just  their  learning  progress  and  ciassroom  conduct*  Thus, 
not  only  would  teachers  be  unable  to  act  as  parent  substitutes  if  they  wanted 
to;  most  of  them  do  not  want  to* 

Teachers  as  SociaMzers  and  Spiritual  Leaders 

Much  has  been  written  about  how  families  have  abandoned  socialization  tasks 
to  other  institutions,  particularly  churches  and  schools-    Unfortunately,  this 
appears  to  be  correct*    Many  parents  do  want  teachers  fo  assume  basic  social iza™ 
tion  functi6ns  and  act  as  sources  of  guidance  to  their  students*    Often  this 
sentiment  is  strongest  among  parents  who  expect  teachers  to  embody  the  Protestant 
ethic,  preaching  and  practicing  the  values  of  hard  work  and  what  they  perceive 
as  clean  Jiving-    They  expect  teachers  to  .honor  excel  Ijence,  value  competition, 
teach  habits  of  neatness,  orderliness,  arid  modesty,  and  so  on* 
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There  Is  a  great  dea)  of  Ignorance  and  also  a  degree  of  hypocrisy 

involved  here.    For  centuries,  teachers  have  been  exposed  to  a  double  standard 

-  J. 

concerning  their  behavior,  at  least  their  behavior  In  public.    Somehow,  parents 
seemed  to. think  that  it  was  all  right  for'them  to  do  whatever  they  wantecl  *to 
do,  but  that  this ^wasn't  all  right  for  teachers.    Some  such  parents  appeared 
(and  still  do  appear)  to  have  the/lmpression  that  teachers  are  more  potent  social 
i^ers  and  Influences  on  children  than  parents  are,    ThIS:  Is  not  the  case. 

Furthermore,  although  they  may  have  accepted  It  in  the  past,  few  teachers 
are  willing  to  abide  by  a  double  standard  today.    The  stereotype  of  the  teacher 
as  the  embodiment  of  old  fashioned  virtues  is  less  true  than  It  ever  was  Hf 
it  ever  was  true  at  ail).    Teachers  may  be  si  ight ly  more  tradit lona I  In  their  ^ 
attitudes  and  behavior  than  college  graduates  generally,  but  as  a  group  they 
probab^Y  are  less  traditional  than  almost  any  group  without  coilege  educations. 
Thus,  with  the  Idea  that  teachers  should  act  as  parent  substitutes,  the  Idea 
that  teachers  should  act  as  spiritual  leaders  and  social Izers  not  only  Is 
^inrealistlc  as  an  expectation  but 'Is  unacceptable  to  most  teachers.    To  the 
extent  that  teachers  desire  to  socialize  their  students  at  all,  it  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  d irect ion  of  greater  f lexibi I ity,  values  clarification,  and  other 
flexible  approaches  to  morality  which  are  feared  and  opposed  by  parents  with 
rigid  moral  codes. 

Lately,  teachers  have  been  caught  in  aft  fronlc  crossfire  on  this  topic. 
Traditionalists  criticize  them  for  laxity  and  "unacceptable"  moral  codes,  and 
paint  them  as  radicals  bent  on  undermining  the  morals  of  young  people,  l^ean-^ 
while,  existentlal'ists  and  others  espousing  situation  ethics  see  teachers  as 
stodgy,  old  fashioned,  or  even  dictatorial ly  rigid  and  bent  on  '"Olstlng  outdated 

C  -  J'  . 

and  confining,,  value  systems  on  their  students,  * 
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Obviously,  both  of  these  characterizations  of  teachers  cannot  be  right, 
and  in  fact  both  are  wrong.    Again,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  teachers  are 
interested  in  socialization  only  insofar  as  it  affects  matters  relating  to 
schooling^    T^iey  do  not  have  the  desire,  let  alone  the  power,  to  offer  effec- 
tive spiritual  guidance. 

The  notion  of  power  brings  up  a  connected  myth;    teachers  often  are 
pictured  as  extremely  powerful  individuals  who  control  the  lives  of  their  stu-' 
dents,  both  fn  the  present  through  enforcement  and  in  the  future  through  incuF- 
cation  of  values.    This  is  true  to  some  degree  and  for  a,  smal I  number  of  stu- 
dents, but  for  most,  teachdrs  do  not  have  this  kind  of  power.    Their  students 
are  not  passively  programmed  by  them  into  blindly  doing  af>  they  are  told  even 
in  the  present,  let  alone  the  future.    Few  students  are  cowed  by  teachers  or 
f  stand  in  awe  of  them. 

Research  oh  teacher  attempts  to  control  student  behavior  by  praising  or 
rewarding  good  beahvior  and  cr^^lticizlng  or  punishing  unacceprtable  behavior  have 
revealed  that  teacher  praise  and  criticism  are  remarkably  weak  reinforcers. 
Most  students  are  motivated  very  little  or  not  at  a-l  by  teacher  verba  I izaf ions, v 
^    and  even  rewards  and  punishments  are  not  nearly  as  effective  as  commonly  be- 
lieved (Brophy  and  Evertson,  1976;  Fernandes,  et  ai,  i975;  Lepper  and  Greehe, 
1975;  Edeh.  1975),    Thus,  teachers  not  only  lack  the  desire  to  act  as  basic 
socializing  agents  for  thei r  students;  they  also  lack  the  power  to  do  so. 

Teachers  as  Consistent 

Because  teachers  are  thought  of  as  diagnostfcians  and  treatment  experts, 
and  because  they  are  seen  as  much  more  powerful  than  they  are,  many  people  try 
"to  classify  them  into  simplistic  categories  according  to  their  '^generai  styies** 
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or  "general  effectiveness."    This  myth  might  be  true  If  the  other  myths  sup- 
porting it  were  true,  but  they  arenH  and  It  lsn*t.    In  the  first  place,  only 
recently  has  It  become  clear  that  teachers  have  significant  effects  at  all, 
once  you  take  into  account  students'  home  backgrounds  and  individual  differences 
in  ability  (Good,  Blddle,  and  Brophy,  1975).    Even  rtow,  inhere  are  remarkably 
few  studies  demonstrating  this,  and  fewer  still  demonstrating  that  certain 
teachers  differ  from  other  teachers  consistently  and  predictably. 

Studies  comparing  teacher  effectiveness  In  producing  student  learning  gains 
across  two  or  more  school  years  now  have  established  that  certain  teachers  are 
consistently  more  effective  than  others  (Brophy,  1973;  Veldman  and  Brophy,  1974; 
Acland,  1974).    When  student  learning  scores  are  adjusted  to  take  Into  account 
student  achievement  levels  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  correlation 
coefficients  relating  average  gain  in  teachers'  classes  in  one  year  to  average 
gain  in  the  next  ^re  high  enough  to  be  statistical iy  significant  (see  Appendix 
C     for  an  explanation  of  correlation  coeff Icients)^    This  Indicates  that  the 
differences  are  attributable  to  the  teachers,  and  not  to  chance,  fluctuations 
across  years.    However,  correlations  are  not  very  high  (they  average  *20  to 
*30)*    Partly  because  of  this,  attf^npts  to  discover  the  kinds  of  teacher  behavior 
that  are  most  effective  for  produc    i  learning  gains  have  been  disappointing, 
although  some  progress  has  been  mact  lately  (Rosenshlne  and  Furst,  1973;  Dunk  In 
and  Biddle,   1974;  Brophy  and  Evertson,  1976).  ^ 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  teachers  often  gre  thought  of  as  consistent, 
not  only  In  their  effects  but  In  their  teaching  behavior.    However  Investigations 
of  teachers*  activities  acroas  different  contexts  (Brophy ,  et  a  I ,  (975)  and  across 
time  (Crawford,  Brophy  and  Evertson,  1975). have  yielded  little  evidence  of. 
stability*    Teachers  behave  very  differently  In  different  situations,  depending 
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upon  the  nature  of  the  activity  and  on  what  they  are  trying  to  accpmpllsh,     _^  . 
They  also  behave  differently  towards  different  students,  a  phenomenon  which 
will  be  one  of  tne  major  topics  of  this  book.    Thus,  It  is  difficult  to  cha^^c- 
tertze  teachers  as  being  generally  warm  vs,  cold,  well  vs,  poorly  organized, 
direct  vs.  Indirect  In  their  Instruction,  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  even  more  surprising  than  low  stability  in  effe.c^^'^on  student 
learning  and  in  teaching  methods  Is  low  stability  Tn  effects  on  student  attl^ 
tudes.    Most  of  us  assume  that  teachers  have  clear  and  accurate  r^f)utatlons.  We 
can  remember  hearing  about  the  teachers  we  had  when  we  were  in  school,  and  we 
tend  to  remember  the  stereotypes.    However,  teachers  who  are  consistent  across 
years  Ih  the  general  reactions  they  provoke  among  students  are  exceptions. 
Stability  of  student  attitudes  towards  teachers  Is  almost  as  low  as  stability 
of  teacher  effectiveness  in  producing  student  learning  gains  C(3ood  and  Grouws, 
^1975), 

Teachers  who  are  extremely  well  liked  probably  will  be  popular  the  next  year, 
and  teachers  who  are  detested  probably  will  be  unpopular  the  next  year.  Except 
for  these  extremes,  though,  there  is  little  stability  frcm  one  year  to  the  next 
In  student  attitudes  toK'ards  teachers.     It  Is  not  known  yet  whether  this  reflects 
different  teacher  behavior  in  different  years,  or  whether  general  teacher  qual- 
ities remain  stable  but  students  differ  In  their  preferences,     fn  any  case, 
^the  Idea  that  teachers  are  stable  and  predictable  must  be  added  to  our  list  of 
myths. 

Teachers  as  Sexists  -  Version  I 

There  are  two  separate  myths  Implying  that  teachers  are  sexists.  These 
would  be  of  Interest  under  any  circumstances,  because  of  the  popular  Interest  In 
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sexism,  but  these  two  myths  are  of  special  Interest  because  they  are  almost 
completely  contradictory!    We  will  refer  to  them  as  Version  I  and  Version  2* 

Version  U  which  Is  fopused  on,  but  not  limited  to,  female  elementary 
school  teachers,  has  It  that  schools  and  teachers  are  remarkably  feminine  In 
orientation.    Teachers  are  seen  as  constantly  femint z Ing  students  of  both 
sexes  by  Idealizing  and  rewarding  feminine  behavior  and  by  putting  down  and 
punishing  masculine  behavior*    This  idea  has  been  around  for  a  long  time  and 
has  appeared  in  many  places,  although  the  books  ThenTemllnlzecl  Male  tbexton^ 
1969>  and  Reading  Rights  for  Boys  (Austin,  Clark,  and  Fitchett,  1971)  gave 
It  special  attention  and  publicHy*  , 

As  we  will  see  in  Chapter  7,  this  is  almost  entirely  nonsense.    There  !s 
some  (but  not  much)  evidence  of  female  teacher  favoritism  of  female  children 
In  pYeschools,  but  virtually  no  evidence  of  sexual  favoritism  of  any  kind  at 
higher  levels  of  education,  Inclirdlng  elementary  schools.    Much  of  the  force 
Of  fhls  myth  has  been  punctured  by  studies  showfng  that  male  teachers  are  remar^^ 
ably  similar  to  female  teachers  in  the  ways  that  they  deal  with  male  ys.  female 
students*    To  most  observers,  this  implies  that  any  differences  related  to  sex 
of  students  cannot  be  explained  by  anything  as  simple  as  sexist  bias  on  the 
part  of  female  teachers.    However,  a  few  diehards  have  not  been  stopped  by 
the  data,  and  sonfe  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  male  teachers  are  not  very  mas- 
cu I Ine! 

\n  addition  to  everything  else  that  Is  wrong  with  It,  the  latter  argument 
Is  dated.    As  a  nation,  we  are  beginning  to  reevaluate  our  tradttlonal  sex 
roles^    In  the  process,  some.things  traditional ly  considered  mascut Ine  or 
feminine  Bre  beginning  to  be  considered  undesIrabler^f^Sf^;jffe^        of  either  sex, 
and  othe^  traditionally  sex-typed  traits  are  begtjirtrog  i^^r^bis  seen  as  desirable 
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for  persons  of  both  sexes.     It  Is  not  clear  yet  how  things  are  gotng  to  turn 
out,  but  it  appear^  that  sex  role  learning  will  become  more  flexible  for  both 
sexes*    We  are  moving  towards  Increasing  emphasis  on  good  qualities  that  we 
would  like  to  see  In  everyone,  and  away  from  emphasis  on  the  differences 
between  the  sexes*    Consequently,  even  though  there  never  was  any  real  reason 
to  worry  about  It  in  the  first  place,  there  is  less  worry  these  days  about 
teachers  systematically  feminizing  students  in  general  and  boys  In  particular* 

Teachers  as  Sexists  ^  Version  2 

tronlcally,  just  as  Version  t  Is  dying  out,  a  second  and  almost  opposite 
"teachers  as  sexists"  theory  has  been  propounded  recently,  and  It  remains  a 
popular  therrie  today*    This  Is  the  Idea  that  teachers  of  both  sexes,  but  this 
time  particularly  secondary  school  teachers  and  perhaps  particularly  male 
teachers,  are  constantly  foisting  traditional  sex  role  stereotypes  upon  their 
female  students*    This  goes  back  to  the  old  idea  that  school  was  meant  primaril 
to  prepare  males  for  breadwtnning  occupations  and  females  for  mother  and  homd- 
maker  roles.    Critics  of  modern  schools  have  made  some  valid  points  concerning 
such  problems  as  the  restriction  of  classes  like  home  economics  to  girls  and  ^ 
classes  like  auto  mechanics  to  boys.    Also,  differentia!  counseling  of  male 
and  female  students  with  an  emphasis  on  trying  to  get  boys  (but  not  girls)  to 
aspire  to  become  professional s  or  eoter  other  high  status  occupations  has  been 
practiced  in  many  schools. 

Teachers  also  are  frequently  accused  of  propounding  the  attitude  that  boys 
will  need  advanced  education  for  breadwinner  roles  but  girls  should  concentrate 
on  marriage  and  the  family.    There  was  and  Is  some  validity  to  this  argument, 
but  much  moreso  prior  to  the  women's  liberation  movement  and  the  general  con- 
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sclousness  raising  about  sex  roles  which  has  occurred  over  the  last  decade* 
Although  hard  data  on  the  matter  probably  do  aot  exist,  casual  observation 
suggests  that  teachers  are  more  Mkely  to  be  leaders  than  followers  or  resls-^ 
ters  her&p  so  that  most  such  criticism  Is  misdirected*    Certain  school  prac- 
tices opposed  by  feminists  still  exist,  but  usually  because  of  laws  or  rules 

■i 

made  by  state  education  agencies  or  local  school  systems  rather  than  because 
of  Individual  teachers'  preferences*    The  teachers  we  know^persona I ly,  and 
^  those- -that^  we  -know. -about  -Jnd  Ir^ctKyr-se^'^  to^.be^^at-™^leas±-open_mlJid£d-Bndj3iJteri 
enthusiastic  about  helping  their  female  students  fulfill  their  potentials  in 
al I  areas*     In  particular,  they  usual ly  help  and  encourage  them  to  "think  big" 
in  their  educational  and  oqcupatlonal  aspirations* 

As  with  other  myths,  teachers  often  catch  It  coming  and  going  here* 
When  they  are  not  being  irritated  by  accusations  that  they^ are  perpetuating 
undesirable  traditions  at  the  expense  of  their  female  students,  they  often 
are  busy  defending  themselves  against  the  complaints  of  traditional  parents 
that  they  are  turning  their  daughters  into  bra  burners. 

Teachers  as  Racists 

The  situation    with  racism  Is  similar  to  the  situation  with  respect  to 
Version  2  of  sexism*    That  Is,  In  the  past,  before  general  consciousness  and 
concern  about  this  problem  had  developed,  teachers  probably  were  as  racist 
as-anyone  else  (but  probably  not  any  more  so).    However,  despite  frequent 
allegations  that  teachers  are  unconscious  or  even  conscious  racists,  evidence 
to  support  such  assertions  is  rare*    Most  attempts  to  find  racial  dtscrlmlnatl 
In  teaching  have  failed.    The  few  studies  reporting  discriminatory  behavior 
.used  college  students  in  the  roles  of  tutors  rather  than  Inservlce  teachers  ; 
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(Coates,  1972;  Rubovitz  and  Ma^hr,  1973).    Once  again,  data  taken  from  a 
different  population  were  generalized  to  teachers,  and  teachers  get  caught  in 
the  middle  and  catch  It  from  both  sides* 

In  racially  tense  situations,  it  is  conmon  for  teachers  to  be  accused  of 
discrimination  by  students  and  parents  of  both  groups*  Anything  that  they  do 
which  is  unfavorable  to  a  minority  group  student  may  be  perceived  as  evidence 
of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  no  matter  how  much  the  frudent  deserves  such 
treatment*  Also,  anything  they  do  which  is  unfavorable  to  a  majority  group 
student,  may  be  perceived  as  evidence  of  ^'reverse  discrimination,^'  agiain  ind^pen- 
dently  of  questions  about  what  should  have  beeK  done  given  the  student^s  beh^V^ior* 

In  our  own  research  (Brophy  and  Evertson,  1976)  we  have  been  impressed  / 
with  teachers  working  in  inner  city  schools  who  typically  show  dedication  to 
their  jobs  and  their  students  and  a  remarkable  absence  of  racial  or  other  stereo-^ 
typing  in  their  comments  about  students  and  behavior  with  them.    Their  perceptions 
struck  us  as  quite  realistic  and  individualized,  based  upon  students'  class- 
room performance  and  observable  behavior  and  not  upon  bias  or  stereotypes*  AgsJn, 
most  teachers  are  taking  a  bum  rap"  here* 

Teachers  as  Sadistic  Martinets 

Much  educational  literature  leaves  the  Impression  that  the  average" teacher 
is  a  self  centered,  egotistical,  and  cruel"  individuaTwho  pretentiously  shows 
off  knowledge  and  puts  down  students  with  great  relish*    This  stereotype  is 
scmiething  like  the  law  professor  in  The  Paper  Chage,  but  without  the  good  quali- 
ties that  this  fictional  teacher  had*    Although  such  teachers  un^loubted ly  ekist, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  who  spends  much  time  at  all  in  schools 
could  come  away. with  the  idea  that  average  or  typical  teacheif^s  are  anything  like 
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this.  Most  teachers  are  hardworking  and  dedicated  peopie  showing  little  or  no 
pretentiousness  or  sadism*  They  may  not  be  the  wise  diagnosticians  and  treat- 
ment experts  that  another  myth  portrays,  but  they  are  muth  closer  to  that  myth 
than  thfs  one* 

Teachers  as  Blamers.and  Rationalizers 

One  of  the  more  recent  myths  about  teachers  stems  from  recent  Interest  in 


JJ>e-^pl  Ica1Hefts-^-gttrflJ^^  to"  education*    Attribution  theory  deals 
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with  people's  perceptions  of  themselves  and  their  experiences,  especially  their 
perceptions  of  the  reasons  why  things  do  or  do  not  occur^    Some  people  typically 
attribute  most  of  what  happens  to  them  to'thelr  own  behavior,  taking  credit 
for  the  good  and  accepting  responsibility  for  the  tad*    Others  typically  attri- 
bute most  of  what  happens  to  them  to  external  factors  outside  of  their  control, 
such  as  fate,  luck,  or^ pure  chance*    They  take  ^ess  credit  but  also  accept  less  • 
biame,  because  they  do  not  feel  personally  responsible  for  what  happens  to  them* 

There  are  variations  on  these  main  themes*    Some  people  ar^  more*^  wi  1 1  Ing 
to  take  responsibility  for  good  things  than  for  bad,  while  others  show  the 
reverse  pattern.    Some  people  do  not  have  generalized  patterns*    Instead,  they 

take  responsib  1 1  ity..f  or  things  that  happen  In  areas  In  their  life  where  they 

■  t 

perceive  themselves  as  responslbie,  but  not  in  other  areas  where  thgy  feel 

they  have  little  or  no  control*    Attribution  of  causality  by  teachers  has  . 

been  studied  IntensIveSy  of  late* 

Studies  using  highly  control  led  and  unrealistic  situations  whlch^ minimize 

teacher  opportunities  to  Interact  isrlth  students  usually  produce  results  Sugges- 

ting  that  teachers  are  self-serving  In  their  attributions  (Beckmany  1970; 

"  ^  "  "    ,  '  '       '  ^       ^  '  

Johnson,  Feigenbaum,  and  Welby,  1964)*    In  these  studies,  when  teachers  were  * 

led  to  believe  that  students  they  taught  had  done  well,  ttiey  tended  to  take 
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credit  for  the  students'  successes*    When  they  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
students  had  done  poorly,,  they  tended  to  bl^me  the  students  (poop  motivation^ 
lack  of  effort,  limited  ability)  or  external  factors  (bad  luck^  difficult 
tests),  rather  than  to  take  responsibility  themselves  (poor  teaching)* 
The  Implication  seemed  to  be  that  teachers  were  willing  to  take  credit  for  sue- 
cess  but  unwilling  to  acceptjblame  for  failure. 

However,  other  studies  (Kelley,  1972;  Ames,  1975;  Beckman,  1972)  used 

+-  ♦  • 

more  naturalistic  methods  In  which  teachers  had  an  opportunity  to  Interact  dl-^. 
rectly.and  at  some  lengtfi^^^h  the  students*    These  produced  entirely  dif- 
ferent resu  Its-  ^ 

Here,  teachers. -seldom  took  much  personal  credit  for  student  success, 
attributing  J t  Instead  to  student  ability  and  effort*    When  students  failed, 
teachers  tended  to  attribute. the  problem  to  external  factors  or  to  accept  the 
blame  themselves,  but  not  to^  b lame  the^ students.    Here  again  Is  a  case  where 
laboratory  findings  generalized  to  teachers  ref lected'badly  on  them,  whereas 
data  takenMn  naturalistic  situations  from  r^at  teachers  showed  a  more  favorable 
set  of  results*  ^  -  . 

■    There  Is  another  interesting  twist  to  the  attribution  research 'that  Is 
worth  keeping  In  mind,  also.VSome  studies  Included  observers  who  watched  the 
teachers  teach.    Sometimes  tt^ese  observers  were  teachers  themselves,  and  some- 
times  not.     In  any  case,  these  studies  involved  admfnistering  the  same  ques- 

tionnalres  to  both  the  teachers  and  the  observers  to  see  If  there  were  differences 

•  *^ 

in.  attributions  of  causality  for  teaching  success  and  failure.    Taken  at  face 
value^  the  results  reflected  badly  on  teachers:  observers  were  less  likely  than 
teachers  to -crtedit^ teachers  for. success,  more  likely  to  blame  teachers  for  failure 
(Weiner,. 1972)* 
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Because  th^  teachers  were  ego  involved  In  the  outcome  of  their  teaching 
and  the  observers  presymabty  were  neutral,  and -because  many  of  the  observers 

.were  teachers  themselves,  most  people  believe  the  observers  rather  than  the 

It 

teachers*    However,  this  Is  one  case  where  relating  the  classroom  data  to 
the  larger  body  9f  Information  on  causal  attrlbuf^^ald  off*     It  turGs  out 
that  in  all  kinds  of  situations  when  behavior  by  actors^  later  is  rated  for  causal 
attribution  both  by  the  actors  themselves  and  by  bbser^vbrs,  obseVvers  regularly 
attribute  much  more  causality,  good  and  bad,  to  actors  than  actors  attribute 
to  themselves  CWelner,  1972)*  ,  ^ 

Thus,  many  of  the  teacher  findings  suggesting  self-serying  causal  attri- 
bution merely  are  special  cases  of  the  more  general  rule  that  observers  attrl*- 
,bate  causality  to  actors  but  actors  attribute  it  to  Impersonal  causes  rather 
than  to  themselves*    This  po?nt  is  mentioned  not  only  because  it  costs  doubt 
upon  the,..idea  that  teachers  refuse  to  face  reality,  but  also  because  It  Illus- 
trates the    ultimate  need  for  resolution  of  any  conflicts  or  differences  In  , 
findings  and  for  a  general  integration  of  findings  from  .laboratory^  Studies  and 
from  field  studies*    The  problem  of  generalising  laboratory  findings  to  natural- 
istic situations  Isi  very  real,  but  the  present  example  serves  ndtlce  that  a  'J- 
parallel  problem  exists  In. the  opposite  direction;   .data  taken  In  educational 
set+lngs  or  other, natural Istic  settings  do  not  always  mean  what  they  seem 
to  mean  at  first,  and  they  may  not  generalise  to  ether  settings*    ThuSj,  no 
single  narrow  approach  to  seeking  the  truth  wilt  succeed*    Ultimately^  the 
^ntributions  of  different  approaches  must  be  Integrated*    Thts  will  make  pos- 
sible the  formulat'ton  of  general  statements  about  people,  and  not  just  about 
teachers  and  students  In  classrooms.  ^ 
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The  Myths  and  the  Realities 

We  could  go  on  to  list  other  myths  about  teacher$,  and  we  could  add 
an  even  longer  list  of  half  truths  and  overgenera I Izations,    However,  fhe 
material  presented  in  the  chapter  Is  sufficient  to  Illustrate  certain  basic 
poJn+s  that  we  wish  to  stress  before  moving  into  the  more  specific  research 
presented  In  the  rest  of  the  book:  '  I 

1)  There  is  a  need  for  classroom:'research,  and  research  in  natutjal  Istic 

settings  generally,  to  complement  the  social  psychology  research  conducted 

I 

In  experimental  laboratories  or  ofher  situations  which  may  not  generalize  to 
the  everyday  world.    At  the  same  time,  the  final  point  In  the  chapter  serves 
as  a  reminder  that  naturalistic  research  is  not  automatically  more/valid  or 
genera  I Izab le  than  laboratory  research,  because  situational  factor3  and  other 
limits  on  generalization  apply  here  as^well.    Ultimately,  any  differences  In  . 
findings  have  to  be  resolved  through  integrative  th^ries  and  the  identification 
of  special  factors  operating  in  certain ^situations  that  make  for  unusual  results, 

,2)  Although  much'lnformation  on  teacher  expectations  and  attlti/de's  exists, 
and  much  Infonnatlon  on  teacher  behavior  In  classrooms  exists,  few  studies  have 
linked  these  data  to  the  student  behavlo^  associated  with  them.    Without  such 
linkages,  the  teacher  data  are  open  to  ambiguous  Interpretations,    They  may 
only  confuse  Issues  further  by  providing  advocates  with  opportunities  to  Inter- 
pret  th^  In  ways  that  support  their  positions,    A  sampling  of  the  kinds  of  ad- 
vocacy  that  occurs  and  the  ways  that  seemingly  Innocent  and-^cientlf ic" 
research  can  be  used  to  support  such  advocacy  is  provic'^ed  by  our  list  of  ninths, — i 
Many  of  the  myths  are  mutually  contradictory  and/or  easily  refute4^  but  most^ 
of  them  persist'  nevertheless.    Some  persist  because  of  sheer  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  but  others  persist  because  they  have  not  yet  been  dlspnoven  convincingly. 
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This  points  up  the  need  for  high  qualfty  research  that  looks  at  teacher-student 
Interaction  and  related  topics  ^ as  they  .are>  with  an  eye  towards  describing  and 
explaining  them*    This  !s  very  different  from  advocacy  designed  to, build  a 

IT.  -* 

.case  for  a  particular  point  of  vjew* 

3)  Reexamination  of  the  myths,  particularly  with  attention  to  the  fact 
that  teachers  often  are  caught  In  the  middle  In  sxjch  a  way  that  they  lose  no 
matter  what  they  do,  should  help  develop  a  realistic  and  somewhat  sympathetic 
stance  towards  teachers*    In  many  ways,  they  are  like  policemen;  and  certain 
kinds  of  politicians,  caught  In  the  middle  of  social  change  movements  which 
Involve  disagreements  and  strong  feelings,  put  In  a  position  where  they  are 
damned  If  they  do  and  damned  if  they  don't,  charged  with  expectattons  and 
responsibilities  which  they  do  not  want  In  the  first  place  and  cannot  fulfill 
In  any  case,  and,  because  of  their  vfsiblllty  and  position  on  the  firing  line, 
used  as  scapegoats  by  Individuals  looking  for  someone  to  blame*    We  do  not  wish 
to  cast  teachers  Into  the  roles  of  saints,  but  we  do  think  that  It  Is  time 
for  some  compassion  for  their  plight  and  for  a  more  realistic  view  of  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do* 

In  this  spirit,  the  present  book  attempts  to  analyze  and  explain  teacher- 
student  Interaction  by  viewing  both  teachers  and  students  as  they  are,  not  as 
we  think  they  should  be*    The  point  of  view  taken  here  reflects  the  recent 
trend  in  child  development  and  educational  research  to  vfew  dyadic  interaction 

between  adults  and  children  as  a  two-way  street.    Most  previous  work  which  con- 

-f 

centrated  on  the  teacher  and  at  least  Implicitly  construed  teacher-student  in- 

r, 

teractlon  as  Involving  the  effects  of  a  powerful  and  active  adult  on  a  relative- 
ly  powerless  and  passive  child*    We  undertook  this  Research  v^Ith  the  explicit 
recognition  that  students  can  and  do  affect  teachers*    They  are  far  from  passive 


or  powerless,  and  they  show  large  Individual  differences*    Furthermore,  as  will 
be  made  clear  later,  most  differential  teacher  expectations,  attitudes,  and 
behavior  are  readily  explainable  as  responses  to  the  differential  behavior  of 
students^    Self-f ul f I f 1 Ing  prophecies,  teacher  biases,  and  other  apparently 
unjustified  teacher  reactions  to  students  do  occur,  but  relatively  rarely, 

4)  Thus,  In  general,  we  are  suggesting  that  the  average  teacher  reacts 
to  students  pretty  much  the  same  way  that  you  would  If  faced  by  those  same 
students.    Bear  this  In  mind  as  you  read  the  rest  of  the  book,  because  you  will 
not  be  reading  about  "teachers"  (individuals  different  from  other  adults)  so  much 
as  you  will  be  reading  about  normal  adults  playing  the  role  of  teacher  (I,e,, 
yourself),  . 

( 
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CHAPTER    f I  2-1 

TEACHER  EXPECTATIONS 
We  have  described  how  the  misunderstandings  and  distortions  surrounding 

Rosenthal  and  Jacobson's  (1968)  Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom  helped  create  several 

myths  about  teacher  expectations  for  student  performance.    One  myth,  which 

didn't  last  long  because  it  was  so  obviously  false,  was  the  idea  that  teachers 

could  make  anything  happen  Just  by  predicting  it  or  expecting  it»    Another  myth, 

which  still  is  around  i"o  some  degree,  has  it  that  teachers  are  unusually  guilt- 

"  ^ 
ble  and  suggestible,  being  prone  to  Jump  to  conclusions  and  form  rigid  expec- 
tations on  the  basis  of  minimal  information^  or  even  false  information.  We 
noted  that  this  myth  says  more  about  the  design  of  studies  that  produced  tt 
than  it  does  about  teachers.    Studies  using  real  teachers  as  subjects  and  study-, 
ing  teacher  expectations  under  naturalistic  condition^  have  produced  little 
or  nothing  to  substantiate  the  myth. 

NQw^that  we  have  dispelled  a  f^w  myths  about  teacher  expectations,  what 
can  we  say  about  them?    This  is  the  focus  of  the  present  chapter*    We  wilt 
summarize  tlie  literature  on  teacher  expectations,  particularly  the  notion  that 
teacher  expdctat ions  can  function  as  self-fulfilling  prophecies.    This  brief 
summary  vs  based  on  a  detailed  review  and  integration  presented  by  Brophy  and 
Good  (!974)  in  the  book,  Teacher-Student  Relationships:    Causes  and  Consequences. 

TEACHERS'  BELIEFS,  EXPECTATIONS,  AND  ATTITUDES 
Social  psychologists  typically  divide  impress  ions  of  and  reaction  to  i 
others  into  bGl iefs,  expectations,  and  attitudes.    Bel lef s  are  statements  thought 
to  be  true  (whether  or  not  they  are)*    Certain  beliefs  concern  other  people,  and 
these  beliefs  often  form  the  basis  iof  expectattonts  and  attitudes  relating 
to  other  people.     If  you  believe  certain  people  to  be  completely  honest,  you 
wilt  expect  them  to  tell  you  the  truth,     if  you  value  honesty,  you  afso  wiii 
have  a  positive  attitude  toward  them*    You  would  have  contrasting  expectations 


and  atti'tudes  about  people  whom  you  believe  to  be  dishonest. 

Expectations  are  explicit  or  at  least  Implicit  predictions*    When  they 
concern  other  people,  they  involve  predictions  about  how  they  will  behave. 
Most  research  and  writing  about  teacher  expectations  has  focused  on  expectations  . 
for  students'  achievement,  although  many  other  teacher  expectations  are  impor- 
tant, too*    These  include,  among  others,  expectations  concerning  student  ef fort"  ^ 
and  care  in  completing  assignments,  and  expectations -concerning  student  class- 
room conduct  and  acceptance  of  teacher  authority. 

Expeciations  vary  in  strength,  or  the  degree  of  certainty  with  which  they 
are  held.     Some  are  merely  weak  hunches,  not  even  strong  enough  to  qualify 
as  real  predictions*    Expectations  like  these  are  typical  when  little  reliable 
information  is  available  or  when  situations  are  so  complex  or  unpredictable 
that  confident  expectations  are  impossible*    Other  expectations  are  true  pre- 
dictions, made  with  varying  degrees  of  confidence*    Some  are  held  with  absolute 
certainty,  because  they  are  based  on  repeated  experience  or  highly  reliable 
information.    We  all  are  sure  that  the  familiar  cycle  of  day  and  night  will 
continue  for-the  rest  of  our  lives,  and  that  two  and  two  always  will  equal  four 
(even  in  the  metric  systemM*    Rigid,  powerful  expectations  like  these  usually 
are  weil  grounded  in  reality,  although  it  is  possible  to  develop  strong 
expectations  even  if  objective  facts  do  not  justify  them* 

Expectations  about  other  people  are  essentially  cognitive  or  intellectual 
predictions  about  what  they  wilt  do,     ip  contrast,  attitudes  are  affective  or 
emotional  reactions  to  others.    They  are  described  by  such  terms  as  p^ositive  ^ 
versus  negative,  liking  versus  disliking,  or  approving  versus  disapproving.  Some 
attitudes  are  common,  because  people  tend  to  react  similarly  to  particular 
behavior  by  others.    Most  people  enjoy,  being  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect, 
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but  dislike  being  treated  with  rudene^ss  or  hostility.    Other  attitudes  are 
more  limited  or  even  unique  to  those  who  hotd  them. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  contrasting  attitudes  tov/ard  the  same  behavior 
by  other  people.    Some  react  very  positively    to  people  who  avoid  flattery  and 
always  "tell  it  like  it  Is."    Others  prefer  pleasant  i i lusions  to  brutal  trut+*s. 
Like  expectations,  attitudes  can  vary  from  extremely  vague  and  weak  to  extreme- 
ly clear  and  strong,    -Also,  clear,  strong  attitudes  usually  are  understandable 
reactions  to  particular  behavior,  but  it  is  possible  to  form^trong  attitudes 
toward  people  without  being  able  to  pojnt  to  the  reasons  for  them  (or,  at  least, 
without  being  able  to  give  convincing  reasons). 

Wheo  rigid  but  Inappropriate  expectations  or  attitudes  do  develop,  the^. 
person  usually  is  not  aware  of  the  problem.    Except  for  people  with  serious 
adjustment  problems  who  cannot  or  will  not  face  reality,  awareness  of  discrepan- 
cies between  expectations  or    attitudes  and  objective  facts  leads  to  change,  usu- 
al ly  rapid  change.     Incorrect  expectations  or  attitudes  are  adjusted  to  fit 
the  facts,  as  they  are  now  perceived.    Thus,  awareness  is  the  key  to  the  forma- 
tlon  and  maintenance  of  accurate  expectations  and  attitudes.  In  teachers  and 
in  people  in  genera i,  *  v  . 

In  summary,  beliefs,  expectations,  and  attitudes  can  vary  both  in  strength 
and  in  degree  of  objective  justification*    Where  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
facts.  Inappropriate  beliefs,  expectations,  and  attitudes  cen  be  formed  and 
maintained.    These  can  be  quite  specific  and  very  strong,  but  clearly  wrong, 
although  this  combination  Is  rare.    Among  other  things,  heavy  reliance  on 
defense  mechanisms  to  avoid  awareness  of  reality  is  needed  to  support  clearly^ 
erroneous  Impressions  over  long  time  periods*.  ,  * 


Regardless  of  the  facts,  bel  !ef,s^-^xpe9tatJons,  and  attitudes^"1:4^d-^.tQ  ■ 
support  one  another.    We  al  I  have^^a^Hie^^ ^gF^ortsjstency  among  our"  bel  f^fs, 
expectations/ and  attitudes.    This  need  for  ccic^ststency  eriafeles  -U^  to  attend 
to  information  selectively,  so  as  to  make  our  Reliefs,  exp^crtat ions,  and  atti- 
tudes as  consistent  with  one  another  as  posst bl e.^j^^ife  may  even  use  defense 
mechanisms  to  avoid  becoming  aware  of  information  which  would  introduce  con- 
flict  or  provide  disconf tnn^atton,  if  the  need  to  sustain  a  particular  false 
impression  is  strong  enough  (Festinger,  1957;  Bem,  1970)- 

When  our  impressions  and  perceptions  are  accurate,  our  beliefs  develop 
systeinaticai  ly  as  we  acquire  more  inforiTiation*    Expectations  and  attitudes 
form  as  experience  teaches  us  what  can  be  predicted  and  how  we  feel  about  certain 
experiences.    Here,  beliefs,  expectations  and  attitudes,  accurately  reflect 
our  experiences  and  preferences*     In  fact,  they  could  be  predicted  by  someone 
who  knew  what  experiences  we  would  encounter  and  what  preferences  we  had  developed 

The  situation  is  different  with  unjustified  beliefs,  expectations,  or  atti- 
tudes,  especially  when  tiiey  are  held  strongly  and  in  combination  with  one  anotfter^ 
Here,  selective  perception  and  defense  mechanisms  are  likely.    Consistency  needs 
operate  so  that,  if  any  one  of  these  three  types  of  impressions  is  held  strongly^ '"^ 
the  other  two  types  may  be  affected.    We  may  use  defense  mechanisms  to  insure. 
that  only  "safe**  or  ''acceptable'*  information  comes  to  our  attention*    We  may.,  '  ^V*- 
remain  unaware  of  contradictory  information,  even  when  it  is  obvious  to  every- 
one else* 

Thus,  if  for  some  reason  we  develop  a  strong  negative  attitude  toward 
certalji  people,  we        support  this  attitude  by  developing  negative  expectations 
about  thetr  probable  behavior  and  a  generally  negative  set  of  beliefs  about 
them*    Our  attitude  could  cause  us  to  see  only  their  bad  qualities,  beMeVe  bad 
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things  about  them  which  are  not  even  true,  or  both.    Similarly,  a  strong 
but  mistaken  belief  about  people  can  cause  us  to  develop  expectations  and 
attitudes  about  them  which  are  compatible  with  our  beliefs,  and  strongly  held 
but  erroneous  expectations  can  cause  us  to  develop  consistent  attitudes,  and 
belief  systems.  "5 

In  summary,  beliefs,  expectations,  and  attitudes  are  very  responsive  to 
our  need  for  consistency,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  objective  truth.  When 
interpersonal  impressions  exist  which  are  strong  and  resistant  to  change, 
the  stage  is  set  for  self-fulfilling  prophecy  effects.    People  usually  need 
consistency  not  only  among  their  bel'iefs,  expectations,  and  attitudes,  but  also 
between  these  internal  events  and  external  behavior.    Our  behavior  toward  others 
usually  is  consistent  with  our  Impressions  of  them,  even  where  these  impres- 
sions are  false.   If  we  systematically  treat  people  as  if  they  were  something 
other  than  what  they  are,  eventually  th^y  may  begin  to  conform  to  our  expectations, 
even  though  these  expectations  were  incorrect  Initially.    This  is  how  expectations 
(and  beliefs  and  attitudes  as  well)  can  function  as  sel f-f u I  I f t M inq  prophecies. 

Everyone  holds  Interpersonal  impressions  that  affeci,  and  are  affected  by, 
their  interactions  with  others.    This  Is  basic  to  the  human  condition.  Thus, 
the  relationships  between  teacher^ Impressions  of  their  students  and  teacher 
behavior  toward  stud«nts**are  special  cases  of  general  human  psychology.  For 
everyone,  the  important  point  here  is  to  maintain  awareness  of  Impressions  and 
keep  them  flexibfe,  so  that  they  are  changed  in  response  to  new  facts  or  changes 
is  existing  situations. 

fl 

SELF-FULFILLING  PROPHECIES 
Pyqmal'on  in  the  Classroom  created  interest  In  the  possibility  that  . 
teachers'  expectations  forstudent  achievement  might  function  as  sel f-f ul f I  I  ling 
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*■   prophecies,  causing  students  to  achieve  what  teachers  expect  them  to  achieve. 
This  v/as'tjie  first  widely  pub  I  iclzecj^  app  Mcation  of  the  concept  of  self-ful- 
filling prophecies  to  education,  although  the  concept  itself  had  been  around  for 
a  long  time.    The  general  idea  that  prior  possession  of  a  belief,  expectation, 
or  attitude  could  help  make  it  come  true  has  been  part  of  folk  wisdom  extending 
back  at  least  to  the  Bible.    Furthermore,  the  concept  of  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  v/as  [abeied  and  defined  by  Merton  (1948)  long  before  the  recent  flurry 
of  interest  in  it.    The  concept  is  worth  considering,  both  to  appreciate  its 
complexities  and  to  see  tts  applications  and  limits. 

Appreciation  of  its  complexities  is  Important  so  that  myths  and  over- 
simpi  if  ictrons  such  as  '^just  make  a  prediction  and  It  will  come  true"  will  be 
avoided.    On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  important  to  recognize  valid  applications 
'  of  the  concept  as  well  as  distortions  of  tt.    Unfortunately,  criticism  directed 

at  Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom  and  at  certain  obviously  false  distortions  of  the 
seTf-fulf i I  1 ing  prophecy  concept  has  left  many  people  with  the  impression  that 
the  concept  is  not  valid.  This  is  not  the  case*    As  Merton  defined  it,  the  con- 
cept is  both  scientifically  acceptable  and  easily  understandable* 

A  self-fulfilling  prophecy  is  a  belief  or  expectation  which  Is  initially 
false,  or  at  least  not  necessarily  true,  but  which  Isfliade  to  come  true  by 
people  acting  on  the  assumption  that  it       true*    The  processes  involved  are 
not  magical  or  even  mysterious*    The'  key  point  to  remember  is  that  beliefs  or 
expectations  do  not  become  true  simply  because  they  are  held;  the^  become  true 
.  because  people  act  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  true*    This  behavior  affects 
the  object  of  the  belief  or  expefctation,  so  that  events  progress  along  a 
different  path  than  'they  might  have  taken  !f  a  different  belief  or  expectation  . 
had  been  held  in  ihe  first  place.    Systematic  behavior  based  upon  a  belief  or 
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expectation,  and  not  merely  tiie  existence  of  a  belief  or  expectation,  brings 
about  self— fulf i I  I tng  prophecy  effects, 

Merl^on  used  bank  failures  as  an  example,  and  this  still  is  one  of  tKe 
best  illustrations  of  the  concept'    As  you  know,  banks  do  not  stockpile  the 
money  that  people  deposit  in  accounts.     Instead,  they  reinvest  most  of  this 
money  by  locining  It  or  purchasing  stocks  and  bonds,    this  way^  most  of  the 
nK>ney  is  used  to  generate  more  monoy  through  interest  and  diviid^nds.    As  a  . 
result,  the  bank^^ends  up  wi^h  more  money  than  It  would  if  it  simply  stored 
deposits. 

Banks  Keep  available  only  enough  cash  to  hancile  daily  transactions.  They 
could  not  give  all  depositors  their  money,  hut  they  do  not  need  to  because  only  . 
a  few  depositors  withdraw  from  their  accounts  each  day. 

Merton's  example  concerns  bankruptcy  induced  by  a  sei f-f u If i I  I i n^  prophecy 
based  upon  a  false  belief.     Imagine, what  would  happen  to  a  bank  if  false  but. 
persistent  rumors  were  spread  claiming  that  the  bank  was  about  to  go  bankrupt. 
Let  us  say  that  the  bank  was  in  fine  financial  condition,  so  that  the  rumors 
were  completely  false  when  they  began,    ^^owever,  suppose  that,  for  whatever 
reason,  its  depositors  believed  the  rumors  and,  worse  yet,  acted  on  them  by 
withdrawing  their  money  and  putting  it  in  a  "safer"  bank.     In  time,  the  bankis 
financial  position  would  deteriorate,  and  bankruptcy  would  result* 

This  is  a  classical  self-.fulf M  I  ing  prophecy.    The  Initial  belief  was 
false,  but  enough  people -acted  upon  Jt  to  make  it  90010  true*    The  behavior 
that  made  it  come  true  was  based  directly  on  the  belief  itself,  but  note  that  the 
outcome  stemmed  from  behavior,  not  mere  belief*    If  the  depositors  had  not 
acted  upon  the  belief  Cor  If  they  had  investigated  and  found  that  it  was  faX^^^ 
the  prophecy  wou^d  not  have  been  fulfilled. 
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In  the  classrcom,  teacher  impressions  of  students  can  act  as  self-fulfilling 
prophecies.     If  teachers  believe  that  certain  students  are  bright  and  others  are 
dull,  they  may  teach  in  ways  titat  help  confirm  these  beliefs.    "Br|ght^^  students 
may  get  called  on  more  often  and  be  given  more  challenging  work,  for  example, 
so  that  they  end  up  achieving  more.    Other  students  who  are  capable  of,  the  same 
achievement  will  not  fulfill  their  potential  if  they  do  not  ever  get  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  about  or  work  on  certain  things.     If  this  happens  because  their 
teachers  don't  think  they  can  handle  the  work  and  therefore  don't  even  make 
attempts  to  find  out,  their  reduced  achieverflent  will  havfe  occurred  as  a  result 
of  teacher  beliefs  and  expectations  acting  as  se I f-f u I f [ I  I i ng  prophecies. 

Everyday  examples  can  be  seen  in  certain  personality  types  who  ^^make  things 
happen"  because  of  their  attitudes  towards  others.    People  who  are  optimistic 
about  fife  in  general  and  people  in  particular  expect  to  like  others  and  expect 
others  to  like  them.    Partly  because  of  this,  they  arei  optimistic,  cheerful, 
pleasant,  and  generally  socially  attractive  in  their  interactions  with  others. 
This  will  make  them  popular  with  others,  confirming  their  expectations. 

Other  people  are  pessimistic  and  mistrustful,  expecting  others  to  be  selfish 
in  their  motives  and  devious,  perhaps  dangerous,  in  their  behavior*  Such 
people  are  likely  to  act  this  way  themselves.    Even  if  they  stop  short  of  this, 
pattern  of  behavior,  they  may  develop  social  anxiety,  suspiciousness,  distance, 
or  a  general  avoidance  of  close  relationships.    Such  behavior  will  make'others 
uneasy  at  the  very  least,  and  It  may  well  produce  suspiciousness  or  hostility* 
Here  again,  behavior  stemming  from  exp^ectations  can  make  these  expectations  come 
true* 

Note  again  that  it  is  behavior,- not  just  expectations,  that  makes  the 
difference.    Some  people  who  are  fundamentally  cynical  about  others  try  to  make 
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themselves  as  socially  attractive  as  possible  5n  order  to  avoid  the  negative 
consequences  they  expect  from  people  who  dislike  them*    Those  ,who  are  clever 
enough  to  do  this  without  revealing  their  underlying  cynicism  and  selfish 
motives  might  become  popular  because  of  their  efforts  to  do  so*  Similarly, 
someone  who  expects  to  be  rejected  because  of  speech  difficulties  might  enter 
speech  therapy  to  eliminate  the  problem,  and  thus  eliminate  the  fear  of  rejection. 

These  examples  reveal  how  expectations  or  attitudes  alone  do  not  necessari- 
ly lead  to  sel f-f ul f  i  i 1 Ing  prophecy  eye  I es*    Se! f-f u I f i I  I i  ng  prophec les  are  brought 
about  by  systematic  and  continuing  patterns  of  behavior  which  are  consistent 
with  expectations.    Very  different  outcomes  result  when  people  take  action  to 
prevent  or  counteract  expected  problems* 


Teacher  Expectations  Can  Act  as  Se I f-Fu I f 1 t 1 i ng  Prophecies 
The  Oak  School  experiment  described  by  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  (1968)  in 
Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom  ivas       attempt  to  demonstrate  that  teacher *s  expec- 
tations for  student  achievement  can  function  as  sel f-f u [ f-l  fl  ing  prophecies*  ' 
They  claimed  that  teachers  led  to  expect  unusually  good  performance  from  certain 
students  did  get  unusually  good  performance  from  these  students,  and  that  this 
was  because  they  expected  to.ido  so.    Their  study  has  been  exposed  to  a  variety 
of  criticisms  (see  Etashoff  and  Snow,  1971),  leading  many  to  reject'  it*  How- 
ever,  a  great  many  other  studies  done  since  have  demofistrated 'ciearly  that 
teacher  expectations  can  have  sel f-fu IfJ I  11 ng- prophecy  effects*    Some  of  these 
have  been  conducted  by  the  authors  of  Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom,  but  most 
have  been  done  by  others*    A  variety  of  findings  by  many  Investigators  using 
different  methods  are  convincing,  although  the  data  show/only  that  teachers' 
expectations  can  have  sel f-f u I f i i I i ng  prophecy  effects,  not  that  they  always  do 
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have  such  effects.  Furthermore,  such  effects  appear  only  for  certain  teachers. 
Some,  teachers'  expectations  apparently  do  not  affect  their  teaching  behavior  or 
its  outcomes. 

Ihitiai  doubts  about  the  reailty  of  teacher  expectation  effects  were  fueled 
not  only  by  criticism  of  Pyj^maHon  in  tt^e  Classroom,  but  also  by  several  replf- 
cation  oltempts  which  failed.  '  Al^oV  a  study  by  Fleming  and  Antonnen  (1969) 
showed  tha^t  teachers  did  not  even  believe  inflated  IQ  scores,  let  alone  act 
on  th'fem.    These  replication  failures  are  still  relevant  today,  not  for  dismissing 
the  reality  of  teacher  expectation  effects,  but  for  providing  perspective  about 
them- 

~     '^TeacTier  expectations  effects  have  been  demonstrated  clearly  and  some  of 

the  processes  that  mediate  them  have  been  identified.    However,  these  effects 

i 

are  relatively  weak  in  studies  of  practicing  teachers  and  conducted  over  long 
time  periods  such  as  an  entire  semester  or  school  year  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974). 
Effects  are  particularly  weak  when  the  student  variables  are  IQ  tests  .or 
standardized  achievement  tests.    Effects  are  stronger  on  more  limited  tests 
covering  a  single  teaching  session  or  a  few  sessions  spread  over  a  short  time 
(Brophy  and  Good,  1974;  Elashoff  and  Sncw,  1971)'. 

In  fact,  to  this  day,  no  one  has  replicated  the  original  Rosenthal  and 
Jacobson  (I96B)  findings.    This  is  partly  Jbecause  they  attempted  to  show  expec- 
tation effects  under  conditions  which  since  have  been  shown  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult:   they  used  a'  general  test  of "  inteHectual  abilities  as  their  student  measure 
and  the  study  spanned  almost  a  whole  school  year.    Also,  replication  of  this 
particular  study 'requires  providing  phony  information  to  teachers.    But  teachers 
are  unlikely  tb  believe  information  which  conflicts  wilh_J±i.sjjljwji^bservati.on^*^ 
Furthermore,  the  publicity  given  Rosenthal  arid.Jacobson's  study  has  .sensitizecL^ 


most  teachers  to  thfe  topic  of  expectation  effects,  and  probably  has  made  them 
less  susceptrble  to  phony ^  information  than  they  ever  were. 

Even  if  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson's  results  never  are  replicated,  though, 
many  other  studies  have  established  the  reality  of  i"eacher  expectation  effects 
in  certain  teachers  and  under  certain  conditions.    Some  of  these  involved 
pr<5vision  of  phony  information  to  teachers.    Others  involved  interviewing 
teachers  to  determine  their  natura I i stica I ly  formed  expectations  and  then  seoing 
if  they  treated  students  differently  in  ways  that  would  produce  self  fulfilling 
prophecy  effects-    Many  studies  of  both  types  have  been  conducted-    We  will 
examine  two  of  each  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  findings  that  they  have  produced. 


Experimental  Studies 

Beez  (1968)  provided  one  of  the  simplest  and  clearest  demonstrations  of 
teacher  expectation  effects.    This  was  an  experimental  study  in  which  students 
taking  graduate  education  courses  were  asked  to  tutor  Head^Start  children. 
Tutoring  involved  teaching  the  children  words  printed  on  cards*    All  tutors  ^ 
received  the  same  20  word  cards.    They  were  asked  to  teach  their  Head  Start 
child  as  many  words  as  they  could  in  a  single  ten-minute,  session. 

The  Head  Start  children  were  assigned  randomly  to  experimental  and  control 
groupsr    HaTf  of  the  tutors  were  led  to  believe  that  the>(^  were  assigned  a  high 
ability  child,  and  the  other  half  were  led  to  believe  that  they  "were  assigned 
a  low  ability  child.    The  tutors  had  not  seen  the  children  previously.,  and  the/ 
only  interacted  with  them  for  ten  minutes,  so  most  of  them  apparently  believed, 
this  information.    At  any  >ate,  clear  cut  expectation  effects  were  obtair^ed* 

Children  taught  by  tutors  with  high  expectations  learned  an  average  of 
about  six  words>  while-those  taught  by  i"LrfoFs  witTi  I owngxpe?rt^txjrT?~l earned  
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an  average  of  only  about  three  words-    Thus,  in  this  case,  the  experimental  group 
teamed  roughly  twice  as  much.     Furthermore,  observational  data  from  this  study 
showed  tnDt  the  difference  was  due  to  expectation  effects.    Tutors  with  high 
expectations  tried  to  toaci)  more  than  tutors  witii  (ow  expectations. 

The  high  group  tried  to  teach  an  average  of  10.4  words,  but  the  (ow. group  only 
tried  to  teach  an  average  of  5,7  words.    Thus,  the  children  in  the  high  group 
learned  more  mostly  because  they  were  taught  more. 

Also,  the  tutors  in  the  low  group  spent  more  time  explaining  the  meanings 
of  the  words  and  providing  inultiple  examples,  and  they  spent  more  time  on  non- 
teaching  activities,    As  we  wiM  see,  this  behavior  Is  typical  under  low  expec- 
tancy conditions-.    Finally,  irrtervlew  and  questionnaire  data  obtained  from  the 
tutors  after  the  experiment  showed  that  the  information  was  believed  and  acted 
upon.    Tutors  led  to  have  high  expectations^rated  their  children  higher,  hot  only 
on  achievement,  but  also  on  social  competence  and  general   Intellectual  ability.^ 
They  thoughf  that  the  difriCuSty  level  of  the  task  was  Just  ^bout  right  ^or-the 
students.     In  contrast,  tutors  led  to  have  low  expectai'ions  rated  their  students 
lower  on  the  rating  scales  and  saw  the  task  as  much  too  difficult*     In  summary, 
the  Beez  study  provides  a  convincing  demonstration  that  teacher  expectations  can 
o        '  have  self-fulfilling  prophecy  effects,  and  that  these  can  be  quite  potent  under 
certain  conditions. 

Beez  showed  teacher  expectation  effects  on  both  student^achievement  and 
teacher  behavior.    Certain  studies  show  effects  on  on©  but  not  the  other,  either 
because  only  one  is  measured,  or  because ^effects  show  up  in  only  one  area  (usu- 
al ly  teacher  behavior)*    For  example,  Kester  and  Letchworth  (1972)  studied  the 
interactions  of  23  teachers  with  150  average  ability  seventh  graders  who  had 
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been  identified  to  the  teachers  as  being  especially  bright.  Observational 
data  revealed  that,  compared  to  their  behavior  towards  control  students, 
teachers  spent  more  time  with  the  '^bright"  students,  talked  with  them  more 
often,  and  ""genera  My  were  more  supportive  toward  them.    These  effects  were 
enhanced  when  the  "bright^^  students  responded  reciprocally  by  becoming  more 
initiatory  and  supportive  toward  the  teachers. 

This  study  revealed  a  general  change  in  teacher  behavior  towards  students 
identified  as  "bright/^  and  also  a  more  specific  and  extreme  change  In  patterns 
of  reciprocal   interaction  with  students  in  the  "bright^*  group.    They  responded 
to  better  teacher  treatment  by  becoming  more  positive  jn  their  own  interactions  . 
with  the  teachers.    These  data  dernopistrate  how  teacher  expectations  can  affect 
teacher  behavior,  and  how  teacher  behavior  can  affect  student  behavior.  Even 
so,  the  changes  in  teacher-student  interaction  patterns  were  not  powerful 
enough  to  make  a  significant  difference  on  measures  of  student  IQ,  achievement, 
or  att  itudes: 

These  two  studies  are"  representative  of  those  which  find  positive  results 
when  teacher  expectations  are  induced  through  false  information  or  other  , 
experimental  man rpi- lat ion .     Ef f ects  somet imes . are  seen  only  in  outcome  measures,- 
sometimes  only  in  behavior  measures,  and  sometimes  In  both  kind,s  of  measures, 
as  in'the  Beez  (1968)  study.    Such  data  are  convincing  in  establishing  the  reality 
of  some  teacher  expectation  effects,  although  many  experimental  studies  have  not 
produced  positive  results  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974).  : 

Natural i$tic  Studies  * 

Several  studies  have  approached  the  topic  of  self-fulfilling  prophecy  effects 
in  teacher  expectations  by  relating  outcomes  to  preexisting,  natura I  i sticJE) I  ly 


formed  teacher  expectations.     Instead  of  trying  to  manipulate  teaclier  expec- 
tatlons  experimental  ly,  tliis  approacli  involves  determining  wliat  expectations 
teachers  have  and  relating  these  to  other  measures  that  suggest  se4f-f u I f i M i ng 
prophecy  effects.    One  of  the  first  studies  of  this  type  was  conducted  by 
Bropliy  and  Good  (.1970b).     It  will  be  discussed  In  the  ^fo!  lowing  section, 
because  It  was  designed  primarily  to  identify  the  processes  which  mediate  teacher 
expectation  effects,  not  just  to  show  that  such  effects  exist.    To  Illustrate 
how'  natural istic  methods  have  been  used  to  show  the  existence  of^  teacher  expec- 
tation effects,  we  will  discuss  two  of  the  more  ingeniously  designed  studies 
of  this^  type.  .  . 

Palardy  (1969)  related  teacher  expectations  concerning  sex  differences  in 
reading  achIeverT>ent  to  scores  on  reading  achievement  tests.    Several  months 
prior  to  the  study,  he  gave  a  questionnaire  to  some  first  grade  teachers,  ^ 
asking  them  questions  about  a  variety  of  Issues.  One  question  concerned  sex 
differences  in^i  first  grade  reading  achievement*    Using  response  to"  this  question- 
naire item,  Palardy  Identified  one  group  of  teachers  who  clearly  expected  girls" 
to  do  better  than  boys,  and  another  group  who  expected  no  sex  differences  at 
all.    Then  he  matched  five  pairs  of  teachers,  one  from  each  groups  according 
to  sex,  race,  teaching  experience,  types  of  schools" in  which  they  taught,  and 

A.  ^ 

ft 

textbook  used  for  teaching  reading  in  the  first  grade*    At  the  end  of  the  next 
school  year,  he  compared  thr;  reading  achievement  scores  of  their  students* 
Notice  that  this  study  did  not  Involve  any  actual  treatment  at  all.*    The  teachers 
did  not  interact  with  the  researcher  and  did  not  even  know  that  the  reading 
achievement  of  their  students  was  being  studied. 

The  data  provide  convincing  evidence  for  expectation  effects*  Comparisons 
of  reading  achievement  scores  (adjusted  for  IQ)  showed  no  differences  among 


teachers  who  expected  no  differences.    However,  scores  were  higher  for  gErls  in 
the  clasf^es  of  teachers  who  expected  glrls"^  to  do  better  than  boys.  Furthermore, 
the  scores  for^gTrTs~lir71ien^TfeF  cTasses  were  similar  to  the  scores  for  both 
boys  and  girls  in  the  former  classes,  but  the  scores  for  boVs  were  lower. 
Thus,  both  groups  of  teachers  got  the  sex  differences  they  expected a Ithough 
the  group  who  expected  no  sex. differences  also  got  better  results  overall.  Given 
the  ciever  design  of  this  study,  the  careful  matching  of  teachers  on  relevant 
characteristics,  and  the  ad justment  of  student  reading  scores  for  ability.  It  is 
difficult  to  attribute  the  results  to  anything  other  than  teacher  expectations, 

Doyle,  Hancock,  and  Kifer  0972)  obtained  similar  results,  in  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  teachers'  expectations  concerning  both  sex  and  IQ-    Working  in 
schools  where  10  tests  were  administered  in  the  first  grade  rout i ne 1 y,  they  asked 
first  grade  teachers  to  estimate  their  students*  \Q^s  shortly  before  the  tests 
were  given.    Although  their  estimates  correlated  highly  with  measured  IQ, 
the  teachers  systematically  overestimated  the  IQ's  of  girls  and  underestimated 
the  (Q's  of  Boys,    These  d  1  fferences- between  teacher  estimates  and  acttjal  scores 
proved  to  be  important. 

First,  reading  tests  given  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  showed  that  stu- 
dents whose  \Q^s  had  been  overestimated  by  their  teachers  had  higher  reading 
achievement  scores  than  their  IQ^s  predicted,  and  students  whose  \Q^s  were 
underestimated  by  their  teachers  had  tower  achievement  scores  than  their  IQ's  ^ 
predicted.    Thus,  in  both  sexes,  students  for  whom-teachers  had  had  rela+iveiy  ' 
high  e?<pectat ions  did  better  than  students  for  whom  teachers  had  relatively 
low  expectations.    These  interesting  student  data  were  supplemented  by  dif- 
ferences among  teachers  which  provide  more  evidence  that  the  results  were  due 
to  teacher  expectations.    The  teachers  were  divided  into  high  and  low  groups 
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according  to  whether  they  generally  overestimated  or  generally  underestimated 
their  students'  iQ's  (regardless  of  sex).    Comparisons  revealed  that  sludents 
of    overestimators  generally  achieved  more  than  students  of  underestimators, 
even  when  achievement  scores  were  adjusted  for  IQ-    This  suggests  thai*  teacher 
expectations  can  affect  the  achievement  levels  of  entire  classes,  not  just 
those  of  individual  students. 

As  with  the  experimental  studies,  these  naturalistic  studies  are  representa 
trve  of  those  which  showed  teacher  expectation  effects.    Naturalistic  studies 
show  such  effects  more  regularly  than  experimental  ones,  but  teacher  expecta- 
tion effects  are  not  always  obtained.    Nevertheless,  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
from  both  types  of  studies  suggests  that  teacher  expectation  effects  are  reaf 
and  can  occur,  although  they  do  not  occur  necessarily  or  always  and  the^'  differ 
in  strength  and  type  of  outcome  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974). 

What  Produces  Teacher  Expectation  Effects? 
While  some  researchers  were  concentrating  on  establishing  whether  or  not 

4 

teacher  expectations  could  function  as  self-f ul f 1 1  I Ing  prophecies,  others, 
already  convinced  that  they  could,  designed,  studies  to  find  out  how  the  process 
worked.    Such  fnfonmation  is  needed  in  order  to  give  teachers  and  future 
teachers  useful  suggestions  about  how  they  can  use  positive  expectation, effects 
to  their  advantage  and  minimize  undesirable  negative  expectatiori  effects.  In 
addition,  the  widespread  teridency_to  spread  myths  about-teaeher- e>tpectation  ■ 
effect's,  and  In  particular  the  tendency  to  portray  them,  as  mysterious  or  magN 
cal,  underscores  the  need  for  analysis  of  the  processes  Involved. 

Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  (1968)  provided  no  such  Information,  because  their 
study  did  not  involve  any  observation  of  the  teachers*    Beez  (1968)  djd  provide 
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some  information  about  the  processes  involved.    Teachers  with  higher  expectations 

 ^  tried  to  teach  more  material,  speni"  more  IJme  on  tcjsk,  and  moved  students  along 

at  a  brisker  pace  than  teachers  with  low  expectations.    Other  early  studies 
also  provided  Information  about  how  the  process  worked..  However,  the  major 
impetus  Ut  research  designed  specifically  to  investigate  the  processes  media- 
ting teacher  expectation  effects  was  provided  by  a,  study  by  Brophy  and  Good 
CI  970b), 

Following  Merton  (1948),  Brophy  and  Good  assumed  that  if  expectation  effects 
were  real,  they  would  be  produced  by  systematic  teacher  behavior,  not  merely 
by  teacher  expectations-    These  assumptions  were  de\l^eloped  into  an  explicit 
model  for  explaining  expectation  effects  (paraphrased  from  Brophy  and  Good, 
1970b): 

f  I)  Early  In  the  year,  teachers  form  differential  expectations  for  student 

* 

performance; 

2)  Consistent  with  these  differential  expectations^  teact)ers  behave  different- 
ly toward  different  students;  ■ 

3)  This  differential  teacher  behavior  communicates  to. each  Individual  student 
.  something  about  how  he  or  she  is  expected  to  behave  in  th3  classroom  and  perform 

OTi  academic  tasks; 

-4)  If  teacher  treatment  is  consistent  over  time,  and  if  students  do  not 
actively  resist  or  change  it,  it  will   likely  affect  student  self  concept, 
achievement  motivation,  level  of  aspiration,  classroom  conduct,  and  interaction 
with  .the  teacher; 

i   .-J  * 

^  G 

5)  These  effects  genera  I !y 'wi M  complement  and  reinforce  the  teacher's 
expectations,  so  that  students  will  conform  to  these  expectations  more  than  they 
might  have  otherwise; 
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6)  Ultimately,  this  will  make  a  difference  in  student  achievement  anu  other 
outcomes,  indicating  that  teacher  expectations  can  function  "as  sel f-f u I f  i  I  f 
prophec  ies. 

This  model,  stressing  that  teacher  expectation  effects  should  be  mediated 
through  observable  behavior,  provided  direction  about  potentially  profitable 
research  relating  to  these  mediating  processes.     In  the  first  of  a  series  of 
studies,  Brophy  and  Good  {I970b)  began  by  attempting  to  demonstrate  the  mtddle 
stages  of  the  model,  relating  preexisting  teacher  expectations  to  differential 
teacher  treatment  of  different  students  and  differentia!  student  response  to  this 
treatment.     It  is  obvious  that  teachers  have  different  expectations  for  different 
students,  so  there  was  little  point  in  demonstrating  this.    However,  it  did 
seem  worthwhile  to  see  if  these  differential  expectations  led  teachers  to 
treat  individual  students  systematically  and  predictably  in  ways  that  seemed 
likely  to  produce. expectation  effects. 

r 

Combining  common  sense  considerations  with  what  research  was  available, 
Brophy  and  Good  hypothesized  that  differential  teacher  expectations  could  be 
repealed  by  such  measures  as  time  spent  with  students,  amount  and  difficulty 
level  of  material  taught,  and  positive  and  negative  affect  (emotion).  Differen- 
tiai  patterns  of  patJence,  determination,  .and  expectations  of  ultimate  success 
vs.  resignation  to  u ! timate' f ai I ure  and  a  tendency  to  give  up  easily  would  in- 
dicate sel  f'-f  ul  f  i  1  I  ing  effects  in  teacher  behavior*    Once  a  list  of  promising 
behaviors  to  investigate  was  compiled,  existing  classroom  observation  systems' 
were  examined*    Unfortunately,  none  were  appropriate  for  the  purpose  at  hand* 

The  problem  was  that  almost  all  coding  systems  up  to  that  time  were  keyed 
to  the  teacher.     If  student  behavior  was  coded  af  a|I,  it  typically  \;as  coded 
for  "students"  as  an  undifferentiated  group  rather  than  separately  for  individual 
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students.    Consequently,  in  order  to  get  the  individual  student  data  that  the 
research  renuired,  they  developed  the  dyadic  interaction  observation  system 
(Brophy  and  Good,  1970a).    A  major  feature  of  the  system  was  its  focus  on  dyad ic 
interactions  between  teachers  and  individual  students.    Each  student's  interac- 
tions ..with  the  teacher  were  coded  and  tabulated  separately,  so  that  different 
teacl-ier  interaction  patterns  with  different  students  could  be  Identified  and. 
analyzed.  » 

Another  important  feature  was  that  interactions  initiated  by  teachers  were 
coded  separately  from  interactions  initiated  by  students,  and  events  occurring 
in 'sequence  were  coded  with  the  sequence  retained.    This  made  it  po^ible  to 
separate  interad'ion  patterns  due  to  teacher  behavfor  from  those  due  to  si'udent 
behav  ior. 

These  features  are  central  to  research  in  classrooms.    First,  because  the 
model  specified  different  teacher  behavior  towards  different  students,  class- 
room observations  had  to  be  tabulated  separately  for  each  student  if  thi,s 
aspect  of  classroom  Interaction  were  to  be  studied  at  all.    Also,  knowledge 
of  the  initiation  and  sequencing  of  interactions  is  vital  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  any  differences  observed*    Simple  frequency  counts  are  ambi- 
guous without  this" Information* 

For  example,  suppose  that  a  teacher  criticizes  Jim  onTy  once  during  10 
hours  of  classroom  observation,  but  criticizes  B- 1 1  15  times?    Is  the  teacher 
showing  favoritism  towards  Jim  and/or  picking  on  Bill?    W6  cannot  answer  on  the 
basis  of  praise  frequency  alone, ' because  we  do  not  know  haw  Jim  and  Bill  act 
In  the  classroom  or  about  the  quality  of  their  work.'    if  they  are  similar, 
the  teacher  probably  Is  favor i ng  Jim  and/or  picki ng  on  Bt I i  *    However,  if  Jim 
fs  a  talented  and  wel  I  motivated  student  who  does  good  work  and  seijiom  mis- 
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behaves,  and  if  Bill   is  lacking  in  both  talent  and  motivation  so  that  he 
rrtrftly  does  work  and  constajrt[v  is  causing  trouble,  the  dj_f  ferent  i  a  I  teacher 
behavior  is  quite  understandable. 

In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  the  teacher  is  more  likely  to  criticize  Jim 
than  Bill  for  a  given  reason,  but  that  this  tendency  doesn't  show  up  becnuse 
Jim  practically  never    gives  the  teacher  reason  to  criticize.    Meanwhile,  Bi M 
gives  reason  so  often  that  he  virtually  insures  freguent  criticism.  This 
is  Just  one  of  many  examples  that  could  be  given  to  show  that  observational  data 
from  the  classroom  often  are  ambiguous  in  meaning  and  thus  difficult  to  inter- 
pret.   We  wTI!  return  to  this  point  many  times  in  discussing  situations  where 
different  conclusions  would  be  drawn  depending  upon  how  data  "^^e  Interpreted. 

For  the  moment,  though,  let  us  return  to  the  Brophy  and  Good  (1970b)  study 
of  how  teacher  expectation  effects  work*    Achievement  expectations  held  by  four 
first  grade  teachers  were  measured  by  asking  these  teachers  to  rank  their  stu^ 
dents  acc^ording  to  general  achievement.    The  instructions  deliberately  were 
vague,  to  encourage  teachers  to  rank  on  the  basis  of  general  Impressions  rather 
than  specifj.<^  test  scores*    The  data  were  collected  early  in  the  spring,  50 
that  the  teachers  had  had  ample  time  to  interact  with  their  students  and  form 
impressions  about  their  ability  and  achievement  potential*    The  rankings  were 
used  to  identify  six  high  expectation  students  and  six  low  expectation  students 
(three  boys  and  three  girls)  In  each  classroom.    Then,  the  classrooms  were  ob- 
served for  two  mornings  and  tv/o  afternoons  each,  and  teacher  interactions  with  * 
these  12  students  were  recorded* 

This  study  revealed  many  differences  between  the  high  and  low  expectation 
groups,  some  of  which  could  be  interpreted  as  indicating  sel f-f u I f i M ing  prophecy 
effects,  and  some  of  v/h^ich  could  not*    The  latter  group  of  findings  Included 
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the  followtng:    high  expectation  students  raised  their  hands  more  often  when 
teachers  asked  questions;  they  initiated  more  private  interactions  with  the 
teachers;  they  were  crirlcized  for  misbehavior  less- often;  they  gave  correct 
answers  more  often;  they  had  fewer  problems  in  reading  during  reading  group; 
and  they  received  more  praise  and  less  criticism.    All  of  these  differences 
are  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  teachers  were  acting  on  their  differen- 
tial expectations  so  as  to  produce  self-fulfilling  prophecy  effects.  However, 
none  of  these  group  differences  shows  this  convincingly.    Each  difference  could 
have  resulted  ent i rel y  from  differences  between  the  groups  af  students  rather 
than  from  discriminatory  teacher  behavior. 

However,  in  addition  to  these  ambiguous  differences,  there  were  differences 
on  measures  that  took  into  account  student  behavior  and  seemed  to  imply  seif- 
fulfilllng  prophecy  effects.    First,  teachers  were  more  likely  to  praise  correct 
answers  and  loss  likely  to  praise  wrong  answers    <>r  failures  to  respond  when 
interacting  with  high  expectancy  students,  even  though  these  students  responded 
successfully  more, often.    Thus,  the  praise  and  criticism  differences  appeared 
not  only  In  frequency  counts,  but  in  the  percentages  of  correct  answers  followed 
by  praise  and  the  percentages  of  failures  followed  by  criticism.    This  indicates 
that  the  teachers  were  least  likely  to  praise  and  nrc>st  likely  to  criticize  the 
very  students  who  most  needed  patience  and  encouragement* 

t  '  r 

{ 

Another  indication  was  the  degree  to  which  teachers  paid  attention  to 
student  answer's  and  gave  specific  feedback  in  response  to  them;  "  Teachers"  ~ 
failed  to  give  feedback  to  high  expectation  students  only  about  356  of  the  tlme^ 
but  they  failed  to  give  feedback  to  low  expectation  students  a Imost  15^  of  the 
time.    Thus,  the  teachers  were  least  iikely  to  give  feedback  to  the  students 
who  needed  It  most. 

A  third  indication  came  from  data  on  teacher  persistence  In  s^eki^r^g 
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correct  answers  from  students.    When  a  student  failed  to  answer  a  question  or 


could  not  read  a  word  tn  reading  group,  teachers  were  much  more  likely  to  try 
to  elicit  the  answer  by  repeating  the  question,  by  giving  a  clue,  or  providing 
some  other  kind  of  help  if  the  student  was  a  high  expectation  student.  When 
faced  with  such  failure  situations  involving  low  expectation  students,  tliey 
were  more  likely  to  give  them  the  answer  or  to  call  on  someone  else  than  to 
persist  in  trying  to  ge1*  the  answer.    Teachers  were  more  persistent  in  seeking 
.  fmproved  responses  from  high  expectation  students,  but  more  likely  to  give  - 
up  easily  when  dealing  with  low  expectation  students.  ' 

These  data  indicate  that  teachers  were  responding  to  their  di fferenl-fal 
expectations  by  systematically  treating  high  and  low  expectation  students 
differently.    Furthermore,  the  differences  observed  suggest  that  high  expec- 
tation students  were  bejn^  taught  in  ways  Itkely  to  maximize  their  achievement,, 
but  that  low  expectation  students  v/ere  being  taughl"  in  ways  likely  to  minimize 
it.    The  findings  indicate  some  of  the  ways  that  teacher  expectations  can  func-  . 

V  ^  ^ 

tion  as  self-fulfilling  prophecies  (when  they  do). 

These  genera)  results  were  not  always  replicated  In  subsequent  studies, 
although  some  teachers  in  the  studies  that  did  not  replicate  the  group  differences 
for  the  sample  as  a  whole  showed  similar  patterns  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974).  In 
any  case,  this  study  and  later  ones  identified  several  meclnanisms  mediating 
teacher  expectation  effects,  and  studies  conducted  by  others,  including  Rosenthal, 
identified  additional  factors.      Eventually,  Rosenthal  (19730  developed  a  four- 
factor  theory  of  positive  expectation  effects,  combming  the  findings  of  several  

Investigators.    He  suggests  that,  rather  than  trying^  to  avo'id  expectations, 
teachers  should  project  positive  expectations  and  9^"'"  better  results  than 

they  might  otherwise.    According  to  Rosenthal,  teachers  will  maxlnvize  positive! 
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expectation  effects  on  students  if  they; 

1)  Create  particularly  warm  social^emotional  relationships  with  these 
students  Ccl imate); 

2)  Qlve  these  students  more  feedback  about  their  performance  (feedback); 

3)  Teach  these  students  more  material  and  more  difficult  material  (input); 

4)  Give  these  students  more  opportunities  to  respond  and  to  ask  questions 
(output) . 

Rosenthal's  four-factor  model  does  soom  to  bring  together  many  of  the  fin- 
dings concerning  expectation  effects-    However,  there  are  many  more  specific 
findings,    Brophy  and  Good  (1974)  included  the  foMov/ing  among  teacher  behaviors 
that  often *are  associated  with  low  expectations: 

1)  Waiting  less  time  for  low  expectation  students  to  answer  questions; 

2)  Prematurely  giving  up  on  low  expectation  students  when  they  fail  to 
answer  questions  correctly  (giving  them  the^ansv/er  or  calling  on  someone  else 
rather  than  trying  to  elicit  the  answer  from  them);  ' 

3)  Rewarding  Inappropriate  behavior  of  tow  expectation  studeots  (praising 
marginal  or  even  wrong  answers  or  poor  work,  something  that  tends  to  discourage 
such  students  if  they  become  aware  of  it);  - 

4)  Criticizing  low  expectation  students  more  than  high^  expectation  ^tucieat-s 
in  parallel  situations,  and/or  criticizing  their^jDiseorftruct  but  not  their  poor 
academic  work;  . 

5)  Failure  to  praise  low  expectation  students  in  situations  where  other 
students  typically  are  praised  (In  particular,  failure  to  notice  and  praise 
hard  work  or  improved  performance  which  has  resulted  from  persistent  effort); 

6)  Fa [ I ure  to  q  i      low  expectation  students  feedback  concerning  the  correct 
ness  of  their  responses  or  their  work,  or  failing  to  gWe  them  feedback  suf- 
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ficiently  specific  to  be  useful; 

7)  Calling  on  low  expectation  students  less  often; 

8)  Calling  on  ^ow  expectation  students  only  for  easy  questions; 

9)  Paying  less  attention  to  low  expectation  students  except  when  they  . 
are  misbehaving^  (thus  missing  chances  to  provide  reinforcement  by  attending 
to  good  work  and  failing  to  monitor  what  these  students  are  doing  and  provide 
feedback  regularly  and  quickly); 

10)  Segregating  low  expectation  students  in  seating  patterns  so  as  to  place 
them  farthest  away  from  the  teacher; 

ID  General ly  expecting  and  demanding  less,  and  less  difficult,  work  from 
law  expectatron  students; 

12)  Allowing  other  students  to  call  out  answers  if  the  original  respondent 
hesitates  (this  enables  the  brighter  and  more  motivated  students  to  get  most 
of  the  public  response  opportunities  and  it  may  demoralize  those  si6i5/er  students 
who  are  trying  to  respond  and/or  reinforce  those  slower  students  who  are  tryfng 
to  avoid  responding). 

Brophy  and  Good,  noting  that  there  .were  individual  differences  among  teachers 
in  whether  or  not  expectation  effects  appeared,  and  in  the  kinds  and  degree 
of  such  effects  when  they  did  appear,  suggested  that  teachers  could  be  broadly 
c^assifIed  Into  three  types: 

1)  Proactive  teachers.    Theoe  teachers  stay  aware  of  their  expectations 
and  keep  them  flexible,  so  that  they  change  as  students  change.    Positive. ex- 
pectation  effects  like  those  suggested  by  Rosenthal  are  most  IJkeJy  (n  their 
classrooms,  especially  for  tow  achievers^ 

2)  Reactive  teachers.    These  teachers  simply  react  to  student  behavior. 
Their  expectations  are  shaped  by  students,  and  not  vice  versa.    They  show 
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few  if  any  expectation' etfccts',  although  rpany  measures  w4 1  i  reveal  that  high 
achievers  have  better  experiences  in  the i r  ,c lassrooms  than  low  achievers.  ' 

3)  OverreactivG  teachers.    These  teachers  have  strong  and  relatively  rigid 
expectations,  so  that  they  are  less  I  lively  to  change  expectations  if  students 
change,  and  most  (lively  to  hav^  expectation  effects.    Somfe  of  these  vt\\\  be 
desirable,  if  the  teachers  have  high  (but  not  too  high)  expectations  for  students 
that  purely  reactive  teachers  would  be  less  impressed  with.    However,  undesirable 
expectation  effects  are  most  lil<ely  in  th^  classrcionns  of  overreactive  teachers, 
who  may  make  little  effort  to  teach  iow  achievers  because  they  have  rigid  low 
expectations  for  them. 

Thess^'puro  types^'  are  stereotypic,  of'course;  most  teachers  vary  In  the 
strength  and  flexibility  of  expectations  they  hold  for  different  students. 
This  is  a  major  focus  of  the  book. 

Appropriate    Teacher  Expectations  -    '  ' 

\  ■  ■ 

No1e  that  teacher  expectation  effects  can  be  either  desirable  or  undesirable. 
To  the  extent  that  teachers  treat  students  as  tf  they  were  somewhat  more  talen,- 
ted,  or  motivated  than  they  actually  ^e,  the  teachers  might  produce  positlva 
expectation  effects  resulting  in  improved  student  achievement  or  motivation. 
To  the  extent  that  teachers  treat  students  as  less  able  or  motivated  than  they 
really  are,  teachers  might  produce  undesirable  expectation  effects,  so  that  ' 
students  achieve  less  than. they  are  able  to,  or  lose  some  of  their  motivation* 
Thus,  the  practical  problem  facing  teachers  Is  not  el iml nation  of  expectation 
effects.     Instead,  It  is  maximizing  positive  or  desirable  expectation  effects 
and  minimizing  negative  or  undesirable  ones. 

I 
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Tliis  cannot  be  accomplished  by  doing  anything  so  simple  as  "deciding" 
to  expect  good  work  and  good  motivation  from  everyone,  or  even  "deciding"  to 
have  the  same  expectations  for  all  students.    Students  do  differ*     ft  is  '^im-^ 
possible  for  teachers  to  have  the  same  expectations  for  different  students* 

Furthermore,  expectations  cannot  be  manipulated  easily  as  the  "just 
make  a  prediction  and  it  will  come  true"  myth  suggests.    Experimental,  studies 
involving  attempted  induction  of  teacher  expectations  show  that  expectation 
effects  do  not  appear  when  the  teachers  do  not  acquire  the  intended  expectations. 
To  put  this  another  way,  one  necessary  (but  not  sufficient)  condition  which  must 
be  present  if  teacher  expectations  are  to  function  as  sel f -f u I f I t I i ng  prophecies 
is  that  the  teacher  expectations  be  rea I .    The  beliefs  supporting  the  expec- 
tations must  be  genuine  (really  thought  to  be  true),  and  the  expectations  them- 
selves must  be  genuine  expectations  rather  than  predictions  or  guesses  made 
with  little  conviction. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  more  Important  that  teacher  expectations  be  rep  I istic, 
and  Jn  particular  f lexl bie^  than  that  they  be  favorable.    Unreal istical ly  high 
expectations  can  backfire  if  teachers  act  on  them  in  ways  that  bring  frustrotion 
because  students  cannot  five  up  to  them.    On  the  other  hand /rea I i st ic  teacher 
expectations  based  on  an  accurate  assessment  of  student  characteristics  help 
guide  decision  making  about  meeting  individual  needs* 

It  also  is  helpful,  of  course,  if  teacher  expectations  and  aspirations  are 
as  high  as  they  reaMstically  can  be,  and  if  they  are  adjusted  upward  as  students 
improve*    Keeping  expectations  realistic  will  prevent  the  frustration  that 
comes  when  too  much  is  expected, 'but  keeping  expectations  relatively,  high  with-in 
what  is  real Istical ly  possible  wt I  I  help  maximize  positive  or  desirable  expec- 
tation effects*  =3 
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Teacher  Awareness 

Besides  being  real  istic,  teacher  expect=3tions  must  be  flexible  if  they 
are  to  have  desirable  consequences.    Teachers  must  monitor  and  evaluate  student 
progress  continually  so  that  any  significant  changes  will  be  noticed*  Ulti- 
mately, the  key  here  Is  teacher  awareness .    Teachers  who  remain  continuously 
aware  of  what  their  students  are  doing,  and  who  note  any  changes  in  typical 
patterns,  will  be  able  to  keep  their  expectations  up  to  date,  realistic, 
and  as  positive  as  possible.     In  contrast,  teachers  who  do  not  remain  aware 
of  what  is  happening  may  begin  to  treat  students  in  pred ictab le.  and  routlnized 
ways,  acting  as  if  the  students  were  stereotypes  of  expectations  formed  earlier 
which  may  or  may  not  be  correct  today. 

Summary  . 

Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom  was  only  one  of  a  large  and  growing  number  of 
studies  relating  to  teacher  expectations  and  self-fulfilling  prophecy  effects. 
The  cumulative  results  of  studies  by  many  different  Investigators  indicate 
that  teacher  expectations  can  act  as  self-fulfilling  prpphecles,  and  much 
is  known  about  how  the  process  works  when  it  is  in  operation.    However,  these 
studies  also  indicate  that  self-fulfilling  prophecy  effects  are  neither  typical 
nor  pai^icularly  strong  in  most  cases*    There  has  been  speculation  about  the.  . 
teacher  attributes  that  may  be  involved  here,  but  little  Is;  krtown  about  the 
teacher  individual  differences  that  affect  the  probability  of  sel f-f u I f 1 1 1 Ing  pr 
phecy  effects .    Readers  interested  i,n  these  issues,  and  in  a  detailed  review 
of  the  literature  on  teacher  expectations,  should  consult  Brophy  and  tSood  XI974) 

White  some  J nvesti gators  were  establishing  that'  teacher  expectation  effects 
do  In  fact  exist,  others  were  concentrating  on  identifying  th^  meohanisms-which 
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explain  them.    Models  have  been  proposed,  and  much  has  been  learned  about  how 
teacher  expectations  are  communicated  +o  students  through  differential  teacher 
behavior.    The  highlights  of  this  information  and  its  Implications  for  maxi- 
mizing positive  expectation  effects  and  minimUing  negative  ones  were  summarized 
i  n,  th  I  s  chapter. 

Studies  of  how  expectations  are  communicated  form  one  of  three  primary 
lines  of  inquiry  which  ultimately  led  to  the  Student  Attribute  Study  described 
In  this  book.    A  second  line  of  inquiry,  research  on  the  behavioral  expression 
of  teacher  attitudes  toward  students,  Is  described  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  I  I  I 
TEACHER  ATTITUDES 


Shortly  after  Pygmalion  in  the  Classrootn  set  off  a  flurry  of  research 
on  teacher  expectations,  Silberman  (1969)  published  a  study  of  how  teacher 
attitudes  towards  students  are  expressed  in  observable  classroom  behavior. 
His  study  v/as  simflar  in  conceptualization  and  design  to  the  Brophy  and  Good 
(1970b)  study  of  teacher  expectations,  and  questions  dealing  with  the  re- 
lationship of  teacher  attitudes  to  teacher  behavior  could  be  related  to  thei 
model  for  studying  teacher  expectation  effects.    Furthermore,  the  dyadic 
observation  system  used  In  the  expectation  research  seemed  equally  appljcabi 
to  attitude  research,  with  minor  alterations*    These  factors,  combined 
with  interest  in  the  questions  Silberman  was  asking,  led  to  a  repllcatton 
and  extension  of  his  work  by  Good  and  Brophy  (1972)*    Subsequent  research 
relating  to  teacher  attitudes  conducted  by  the  present  authors  and  other 
colleagues  eventually  culminated  in  the  Student  Attribute  Study* 

Recall  that  attitudes,  along  with  beliefs  and  expectations,  are  im- 
pressions formed  about  people  from  observing  and  interacting  with  them. 
Expectations  are  predictions  about'' thei  r  future  behaviors,  and  atti  tudes  - 
are  emotional  reactfons  to  them*    Attitudes,  Mke  expectations,  can  act  as 
self-f ulf I! I ing  prophecies  if  they  are  strong  and  rigid  Enough,     If  we  like 
people,  we  probably  will  treat  them  In  ways  likely  to  cause  them    to  like 
us,  and  vice  versa.    Our  attitudes  affect  our  behavior,  and  our  behavior 
leads  to  responses  by  others  that  are  Hkely  to  reinforce  our  attitudes. 

The  inspiration  for  Silberman's  (1969)  study  was  an  earlier  study  by 
Jackson,  Si  I berman,  and  Wolf  sbf>  ( 1969)  on  student  sal  iency*     In  that 
study,  32  elementary  school  teachers  were  asked  to  name  al)  students  from 
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memory.    This  proved  to  be  very  difficult  for  some  teachers*    May  required 
much  time  and  help  before  they  could  remember  all  their  students,  even  though 
they  spent  five  hours  a  day  with  them  and  had  been  teaching  them  for  many 
months. 

Students  named  first  were  considered  "salient,*"  and  students  named 
last  were  considered  ^^non^-sal  tent,"    Once  these  students  had  been  Identified, 
the  teachers  were  questioned  about  thetr  attitudes  and  opinions  concerning 
thel r  most  sa 1  lent  boy  and  girl  and  thei  r  least  sal  tent  boy  and  girt*  The 
teachers^  comments  were  tape  recorded  and  later  analyzed  for  "signs  of 
emotional  involvement'*  with  the  students,    Unsurpris^ng i"here  werer  m^ore  ^ 
signs  of  involvement  in  the  teachers*  comments  about  salient  students  than 
in  their  comments  about  non-salient  students.    There  also  were  more  signs 
of  involvement  in  thoir  comments  about  boys,  although  more  of  these  were 
negative  ones  indicating  negative  attitudes  or  dlsapprovai.    The  girls 
averaged  fewer  signs  of  involvement,  byt  had  a  greater  percentage  of 
positive  statements  indicating  app-roval  or  liking.      These  data  fit  with 
data  from  many  other  sources  indicating  that  boys  generally  are  more  salient 
than  girls  but  also  are  more  likely  to  provoke  negative  reaction^  from 
teachers.    These  sex  differences  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  next  chapter-  ... 

In  analyzing  the  teachers*  comments,  SMberman  noticed  two  common 

i 

themes:    the  degree  to  which  teachers  liked  versus  disliked  students,  and 

the  degree  to  which  teachers  were  concerned  about  students*    This  led  to"  \ 

a  follow  up  study  of  teacher  behavior  .towards  four  types  of  students:  ~^  '  H 
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1)  Attachment  students.    These  were  students  named  when  teachers 
were  asked,  *Mf  you  could  keep  one  student  another  year  for  the  sheer  joy 
of  it,  whom  would  you  pick?" 

2)  Concern  students.    These  were  students  whom  the  teachers  named  when 
asked,  "If  you  could  devote  all  your  attention  to  a  child  who  concerns  you 

a  great  deal,  whom  would  you  pick?" 

3)  Indifference  students.    These  were  students  whom  the  teachers  named 
when  asked,  "If  a  parent  were  to  drop  In,  unanr,ou'^ced,  for  a  conference,., 
whose  child  would  you  be  least  prepart^d  to  talk  about?" 

4)  Rejection  students.  These  were  students  whom  the  teachers  named 
when  asked,  "If  your  class  was  to  be  reduced  by  onts  child,  whom  would  you 
be  relieved  to  have  removed?" 

Silberman  (1969)  asked  these  questions  of  10  third  grade  teachers,  who 
named  one  student  in  response  to  each  question.    This  yielded  a  total  of  10 
students  in  each  group,  one  in  each  class.    Classes  then  were  observed  for 
20  hours  each,  to  see  what  these  students  were  like  and  how  the  teachers 
interacted  with  them. 

Attachment  students  generally  were  conformingnand  rewarding  to  the 
teachers.    They  often  volunteered  to  answer  questions,  usually  answered  cor- 
rectly, and  made  relatively  ■  few  demands  upon  the  teachers'  energies*  '  In 
general,  they  were  model  students,.    However,  despite  their  excellent  class- 
room behavior  and  even  though  the  teachers  nominated  them  as  their  favorites, 
there  was  little  evidence  of  preferential  treatment  or  overt  favoritism. 
Teachers  did  i^bt  cal  I  on  them  more  frequently,  despite  their  Joore  frequent 
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handralsing,  and  they  did  not  interact  with  them  more  often.    They  did 
praise  them  more  often,  but  this  probably  was"^  due  to. their  better  general 
performance  rather  than  to  teacher  favoritism* 

In  a  later  discussion,  Sllberman  (1971)  said  that  he  thought  he  saw 
more  subtle  evidence  of  favoritism.    For  example,  attachment  students^ may 
not  have  been  praised  more  often,  but  Silberman  thought  that  they  were 
praised  more  intensively  and  more  publicly,  as  if  they  were  being  held  up 
as  examples  to  their  classmates*    Also,  although  they  were  not  called  on 
more  often,  he  felt  that  they  were  asked  to  share  their  ideas  with  the  class 
more  often.    He  also  believed  that  they  were  criticized  less  harshly  when 
they  broke  the  rules. 

Even  if  all  this  is  true.  It  hardly  constitutes  the  clear  cut  favoritism 
connoted  by  a  term  like  "'teacher's  pet,"'    Remarks  by  some  of  the  teachers 
suggest  an  explanation  for  this:    they  seemed  to  be  not  only  aware  of  their 
attitudes  toward  these  students  but  determTned  to  avoid  showing  favoritism, 
because  they  did  not  want  to  be  unprofesrslonal  or  unfair.     In  summary, 
Silberman  found  little  evidence  of  favoritism  toward  attachment  students  in* 
his  actual  data,  but  he  got  the  impression  that  these  students  were  favored 
in  subtle  ways  even  though  the  teachers  consciously  tried  to  avoid  favoring 

them  at  al I,  / 

/ 

The  story  was  very  different  with  students  in  the  conbern  group.  Teacher 
concern  was  overt  and  obvious.    These  children  made  extensive  but  appropriate 
demands  on  the  teachers.    They  obeyed  classroom  rules  and  tried  to  do  their 
assignments,  but  they  were  slow  students  who  needed  frequent  help  and  super-* 
vision.    Teachers  responded  by  giving  them  more  attention  than  other  children. 
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initiating  contacts  with  them  more  often,  and  allowing  them  to  approach  them 
for  help  more  freely.    The  teacherss a  I  so  seemed  to  consciously  try  to  [^y 
attention  to  their  efforts  and  praise  them  when  they  did  well.    Thus,  these 
children  needed  a  lot  of  help,  but'the  teachers  were  willing  to  provide  it. 
Their  concern  was  active  and  positive.    However,  sometimes  they  did  express 
their  attitudes  openly  by  making  statements  tike  "I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  you  next.'' 

The  only  thing  that  students  in  the  i ndi  f f erence  group  had  in  common 
was  tiie  fact  that  they  did  not  interact  with  the  teachers  very  often.  However, 
Silberman  (1971)  later  stated  his  impression  that  tecicher  contacts  with  these 
students  were  less  intense  as  well  as  less  frequent.    The  teachers  seemed  to 
hav^  briefer  interactions  with  these  st4jdents,  and  to  be  less  emotiona i ly 
.  involved  when  they  did  interact  with  them.    The  general  impression  was  one 
of  passive  indifference.    That  is,  the  indifference  students  just  were  not 
noticed  or  thought  about  as  much  as  the  others.    This  differs  from  a  more 
negative  or  active  indifference  involving  a  degree  of  rejection  and  deliberate 
avoidance  or  ignoring.     In  summary,  the  data  and  impressions  about  i  ndi  f ference 
students  were  what  one  would  expect  for  students  that  teachers  could  hardly 
r^ember.    However,  they,  were  disappointing  in  that  they  provided  no  clues 
as  to  why  these  students  were  the  way  they  were  or  why  the  teachers  reacted 
to  them  the  way  they  did,       "  ^ 

In  contrast  to  their  careful  attempts  to  avoid  showing  favoritism  toward 
attachment  students,  tRe  teachers  clearly  and  obviously  showed  hostility 
toward  rejection  students.    Most  of  these  students  misbehaved  often,  which 
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probably  was  a  major  reason  for  teacher  rejection*    Silberman  described  them 
as  almost  continually  ^'under  surveillance/'  and  he  described  the  teachers  as 
quick  to  criticize  or  punish  them  for  misbehavior*    The  teachers  interacted 
with  rejection  students  frequently,  but  this  was  because  of  the  many 
interactions  that  occurred  because  teachers  werO^if^G  to  control  misbehavior. 

The  teachers  appeared  to  be  conflicted  about  their  attitudes  toward 
rejection  students,  jusf  as  they  were  about  attachment  students*    For  example, 
these  students  received  high  rates  of  praise  in  additi.bn  to  high  rates  of 
criticism,  and  Silberman  thought  that  the  teachers  both  praised  and  criticized 
these  students  in  a  public  way,  as  if  to  hold  them  up  as  examples  to  the  rest 
of  the  class.    The  teachers  seemed  to  do  this  only  in  positive  ways  with 
attachment  students^  but  in  both  positive  and  negative  ways  with  rejection 
students* 

The  contrasting  patterns  of  treatment  of  these  four  types  of  students 

were_.f aslcnati ng,  although  they  raised  more  questions  than  they  answered. 

What  were  the  indifference  students  like,  and  why  didn't  the  teachers  become 

concerned  about  them?    Why  did  the  teachers  take  a  special  liking  to  tlie 

attachment  students?    Surely,  they  were  not  the  only  conforming  and  high  ^ 

achieving  students.    Was  Silberman  correct  in  his  impression  that  the  major 

difference  between  the  concern  and  rejection  groups  was  the  the  concern 

students  were  slow  but  conforming  whi  I'e  the  rej c t j on  students  were  mischievous? 

A 

Inwhat  other  ways  might  teachers  behave  differentially  toward  these  four 
attitude  groups?    (Note  that  Silberman  found  few  significant  behavioral  jdi.f- 
ferences,  although  he  had  many  impressions  that  seem  plausible*) 
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This  tine  of  research  was  continued  by  Jenkins  (1972),    She  conducted 
a  similar  study,  using  the  same  four  questions  to  identify  one  student 
of  each  type  in  each  of  10  elementary  classrooms  and  then  observing  in 
the  classrooms  and  interviewing  the  teachers.    She  observed  only  10  hours 
per  classroom,  but  she  interviewed  the  teachers  extensively*    Her  interview 
findings  are  very  relevant  to  the  Student  Attribute  Study,  and  they  will 
be  discussed  in  detail    in  Chapter  5* 

The  observational  data  from  rhis  Jenkins'  study  revealed  few  differences 
among  the  four  attitude  groups.    Of  22  student  behaviors  observed,  only  hand- 
raising  and  student  initiated  work  interactions  discriminated  significantly 
among  the  groups.    Attachment  students  were  highest  on  these  measures,  and 
■fndWerence  stotiBnts  were—fOTest,    The  concern  and  rejection  students  were  in 
between  and  not  significantly  different  from  each  other* 

Although  this  study  produced  many  interesting  Interview  findings,  the 
observational  part  of  it  added  little  to  Sllberman's  work;  and  It  provided 
np  additional  information  on  the  questions  raised  above.    However,  a  larger 
study  by  Good  and  Brophy  (1972)  did  provide  some  answers  to  these  questions. 
In  particular,  it  differentiated  concern  students  from  rejection  students, 
and  it  identified  some  more  of  the  attributes  of  the  studen*ts. 

The  study  replicated  Silberman's  procedures  as  closely  as  possible, 
although  some  modifications  we-re  introduced.    First,  to  increase  the  number 
of  students  in  the  study,  teachers  were  efsked  to  nominate  three  students  to 
each  attitude  group  rather  than  only  one.    Second,  Silberman  interviewed  the 
teachers  in  his  study  before  taking  observational  measures^  so  that  the 
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teachers  knew  what  variables  were  being  studJed.    This  could  have  led  them 
to  behave  differently  when  being  observed  than  they  would  have  otherwise* 
For  example,  perhaps  Silberman  saw  little  favoritism  toward  attachment 
students  partly  because  the  teachers  were  aware  of  his  interest  in  them 
and  went  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  favoring  them.    To  eliminate  this  and 
related  po;:s i b i  t  i ti es,  Good  and  Brophy  observed  in  the  classrooms  before 
Interviewing  the  teachers.    Finally,  both  the  Silberman  study  and  the  Jenkins 
study  had  been  done  in  upper  middle  class  suburban  schools.    To  introduce 
more  variation  and  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  school  SES 
(social  economic  status)  mi ght make  a  difference.  Good  and  Brophy  included 
schools  which  contrasted  in  their  student  populations* 

The  schools  and  teachers  already  were  included  in  a  study  of  teacher 
expectation  effects  (Evertson,  Brophy,  and  Good,  1972).    Three  first  grade 
classes  in  each  of  three  schoolswere  observed  for  about  40  hours  each. 
One  school  served.. a  predom-vnate ly  upper  middle  class  white  population;  the 
second  served  a  predominately  lower  class  white  population;  and  the  third 
served  a  predominately  Ibwer  class  black  popuTation.    Teachers  had  been  asked 
to  rank  their  students  on  achievement  in  the  fait  arid  winter,  but  attitudes 
were  not  measured  until  spring,  following  data  collection.    Thus,  teacher- 
student  intera':tion  could  not  have  been  affected  by. teacher  awareness  of  our 
interest  in  teacher  attitudes*    The  same  was  true  of  the  classroom  observers, 
who  also  did  not  know  that  teacher    attitudes  would  be  measured  in  the  spring* 

Silberman's  (1969)  four  interview  questions  were  used,  with  two  differences* 
First,  at  the  request  of  the  school  sys^tem,  the  rejection  question  was  altered 
to  'Mf  your  class  was  to  be  reduced  by  a  few  children,  which  would  you  have 
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removed?^*      Second,  teachers  were  asked  to  nominaie  three  children  in  response 
to  each  questjion  rather  than  just  one.    Behavioral  data  collected  previously 
then  were  aHlayzed  for  differences  among  attitude  groups.    First,  analyses 
by  school  r(?vealed  no  differences  in  patterns.    Thus,  the  relationships 
between  teacher.vattltudes  and  measures  of  classroom  interaction  were 
essentially  the  same  across  student  SES  and  race.    The  findings  generally 
replicated  those  of.Sllberman  and  Jenkins,  although  they  were  more  numerous 
and  provided  a  richer  picture  of.  these  four  student  types  and  the  kinds  of 


Interactions  they  had  with  their  teachers. 
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Attachment  students  showed  generally  positive  patterns.    They  were  high 
achievers  who  actively  sought  out  the  teachers  to  initiate  contacts  with' 
them^  especially  about  work  assignments.    They  were  eager  to  respond  to 
questions,  but  they  did  not  call  out  answers  or  viohate  classroom  rules  often. 
They  usually  responded  correc;My  when  called  on,  had  fewer  errors  per  reading 
turn  than  other  students,  and  v/ere  more  likely  than  other  students  to  at., 
least  make  some  kind  of  response  even  when  they  d^d  not  know  the  answer. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  teachers  were  attracted  to  these  students,  and  why 
they  enjoyed  having  them  In  their  classrooms, 

feyertheless,  as  Sllberman  (1969)  had  found,  the  teachers  did  not 
systematically  and  overtly  favor  these  children.    Attachment  students  did 
receive  more  praise  for  good  work  and  less  criticism,  but. these  differences 
clearly  were  related  to  their  higher  achievement  aniiJ^ter  behavior  than  to 
teacher  favoritism*    The  attachment  students  were  not  praised  any  more  often 
per  correct  answer  than^ their  classmates  were. 
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Another  finding  thai"  replicated  one  reported  by  Silberman  (1969)  was 

that  the  teachers  minimized  their  contacts  with  attachment  students.  They 

sought  them  out  less  frequently  to  discuss  work  and  they  called  on  them  less 

frequently  to  answer*  questions.    This  may  have  reflected  a  desire  to  avoid 

,■  ■  * 

showing  favoritism,  although  it  could  have  been  recognj,tion  by  the  teachers 
that  these  stud^erfts  did  not  need  much  supervision  and  would  come  to  them 
if  they  needed  help. 

There  v/ere  a  few  tndicai'ions  which  could  be  i nterpreted  ^s  subtle 
favoritism  of  attachment  students,  but  no  clear  evidence  of  favoritism*  For 
example,  the  attachment  students  received  niore  reading  turns  than  average, 
and  they  had  higher  percentages  of  process  questions  (which  generally  are 
more  difficult  questions,  compared  to  other  kinds)*    These  data  fit  with 
Silberman's  (1971)  impression  that  teachers  held'  up  attachment  students  as 
positive  examples  to  their  classmates,  a k^hough  the  same  findings  could  have 
o^urred  even  if  such  thoughts  never  crossed  the  ^teachers'  minds*  ^ 

The  teachers  could  have  asked  attachment  students  to  read  more  often 
because  they  were  better  readers  and  thus  useful  for  maintaining  a  good  pace 
"  dirrrng  readilig  groups-^  and  they^could  Kave  asked  them  more  dt,fficult  questions 
simply  because  they  were  more  likely  to  be  able  to  answer  them*  Similarly, 
the  teachers  gave  detailed  process  feedback  to  attachment  students  less  often, 
probably  because  they  did  not  need  (tr    All  of  these  differences  can  be 
taken  as  subtle  examples  of  favoritism,  but  they  also  can       explained  more 
simply  a^  due  to  teacher  recognition  that  attachment  students  were  among 
the  highest  achievers*  - 
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Concern  students  were  like  attachment  students  in  that  they  initiated 
many  contact?  with  the  teachers  and  were  more  flkely  to  guess  than  remain 
silent  when  they  did  not  know  answers.    Howeven,  they  were  mostly  low  . 
achievers.    They  had  fewer  correct  answers  per  "response  opportunity  and 
more  errors  per  reading  turn.      These  data  bear  out  Silberman's  (1969) 
finding  that  concern  studen+s  were  low  achievers  who  were  highly  dependent 
upon  the  teachers  for  direction  and  feedback.    The  data  on  teacher  Inter^ 
actions  with  concern  students  also  support  Silberman's  findings.    The  teache^rs 
showed  their  concern^  by  Interacting  with  these  students  ofteft,  giving  them 
many  more  opportunities  to  answer  questions  15^  class  discussions  and  reading 
groi^ps,  and  seeking  them  out  more  frequently  for  private  contacts  about  work 
or  even  procedural  matters. 

In  addition  to  these  differences  in  frequency    of  interactionj^ther^ 
were  some  interesting  differences  i  n  .qual ity  of  Interaction.    The  teachers 
were  more  willing  to  spend  time  with  concern  students,  providing  them  with 
feedback  or  explaining  things  over  again  if  they  failed  to  understand  them 
the  first  time.    Also,  teachers  were  more  willing  to  stay  with  concern 
students  when  they  had  faMed  to  answer  questions  or  read  Correctly. 
Rathar  than  call  on  someone  else  c^r  give  the  answer,  they  tended  to  try  to 
el  icit  the  answer  from  the  concern  student's  by  giving  them  more  time  or  by 
helping  them  with  clues  or  hints.  '  ^ 

Taken  together,  the  d^ta  on  concern  students  - rep  I i cate  and  extend 
Silberman's  findings  that  teachers  show  their  concern  and  that  their  concern 
appears  to  be  due  to  low  achievement  by  these  students.    The  teachers 
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responded  positively  to  them,  even  though  they  made  unusually  high  demands 
upon  their  time  and  energy*    They  were  wi  I  I  ing  to  take  the  time  to  ti^y  to 
get  points  across  to  them  or  to  elicit  answers  from  them,  and  they  went  out 
of  their  way  to  interact  with  them  often.     In  short,  the  teacher  concern 
seemed  to  be  mostly  concern  about  low  achievement,  and  their  response  to  this 
concern  was  obviour?  in  their  attempts  to  improye  low  achievement  through  more 
frequent  and  intensive  contacts  and  a  conspicuous  wTIMngness  to  provide 
whatever  help  or  direction  was  needed. 

Most  of  these  findings  are  consistent  with  Si^^berman's  findings  and 
Impressions,  although  tv/o  of  his  impressions  were  not  supported.    There  was 
no  evidence  that  the  teachers  were  going  out  of  th^V  way  to  praise  concern 
students  at  every  opportunity.    Nor  were  they  particularly  quick  to  give 
concern  students  answers  or  unwilling  to  try  to  elicit  answers  from  them. 
The  data  revealed  no  consistent  differences  in  praise  and  criticism  of  concern 
students  ccKnpared  with  their  classmates,  and,  if  anything,  the  teachers 
tended  to  push  these  students  for  better  responses  rather  than  to  avoid  pushin 
them*    The  Good  and  Brophy-<  1972)  data  suggest  that  the  teachers  were  actively 
and  seriously  trying  to  teach  the  concern  student^,  not  expressing  concern 
by  lowering  aspirations  and  substituting  emotional  support  and  reassurance^^ 
for  persistent  teaching. 

The  Good  and  Brophy  data  Were  especially  revealing  in  regard  to  In-  ".. 
difference  students*    These  students  had  very  )ovr  r^tes  of  interaction  with 
teachers,  as  Silb^rman  '(J969)  had  found,    HoweveW/other  data  revealed 
additional  differences.    Several  measures  showed  blear  I y  that  the  low  rates 
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of  interaction  with  teachers  were  due  primarily  to  student  avoidance  of 
the  teachers.     Indifference  students  Initiated  fewer  work  and  procedural 
contacts  with  the  teachers,  seldom  called  out  responses,  and  wer^  more 
likely  to  remain  silent  than  to  offer  a  guess  when  they  did  not  know  an 
answer. 

Measures  of  classroom  achievement  and  conduct  indicated  that"  indifference 
students  were  average^  as  a  group.    The  teacher-student  interaction  data 
suggested  that  teachers  responded  to  these  students  in  complementary  fashion 
by  avoi^ding  them.    They  did  not  compensate  by  seeking  them  out  more  frequently 
ind if ference  students  were  asked  fewer  direct  questions  than  average,  and 
the  teachers  initiated  fewer  private  contacts  with  them. 

These  findings  are  unusual,  because  teachers  typically  compensate  for 
individual  differences  in  students  CBrophy  &  Evertson,  1976)^^    For  exampJe, 
if  students  do  not  come  to  teachers  for  help  when  they  need  it^  teachers 
usually  compensate  by  going  to  the  students  to  check  their  work  and  .provide 
help  if  necessary.    Also,  if  students  do  net  volunteer  to  answer  questions  by 
raising  their  hands,  teachers  tend  to  compensate  by  calling  on  them  more  often 
when  they  do  not  have  their  hands  ratsed.^   Thus,  the  teachers'  tendency  to. 
respond  to  student  avoidance  wtih  avoidance  of  their  own  is  unusual.  It 
suggests  a  different  interpretation  of  the  dynamics  relating  to  indifference 
students  than  the  one  given  by  Silberman  (1969). 

Silberman  believed  that  indifference  students  were  simply  overlooked  in 
a  passive  and  presumably  accidental  fashion  by  teachers  who  were  busy  meeting 
the  demands  posed  by  more  active  and  saliept  students^    This  version  pictures 
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Indifference  students  as  simply  "lost  in  the  shuffle,"  not  actively  avoided 
or  disliked-    However,  the  teachers  in  the  Good  and  Brophy  study  responded 
to  student  avoidance  with  avoidance  of  their  own,  rather  than  with  com- 
pensatory increases  in  initiation  of  contact*    This  suggests  the  possibility 
that  their  indifference  was  mare  active,  perhaps  even  rejecting* 

This  interpretation  does  not  arise  so  much  from  direct  data,  which 
contained  no  positive  elements  of  rejection  (for  example,  i  ndi  f f erence 
students  were  not  criticized  more  or  praised  less  than  other  students)* 
However,  the  contrast  with  typical  findings  which  indicate  that  compensatory 
teacher  behavior  is  the  norm  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  I ndi f ferencg 
students  were  conditioning  the  teachers  to  stay  away  from  them!    This  wlli  be 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  next  chapter  in  connection  with  research  on 
student^  effects  on  teacliers* 

The  Good  and  Brophy  data  on  rejection  students'  bore  out  Si Iberman's 
description  of  these  students'as  misbehaving.    They  I nl;fiated  .contacts  with 
the  tjeachers  for  procedural  or  work  i ntera,ctions  oTten,  called  out  answers 
without  permission  more  frequently,  and  were  especially  highrln  criticism 
for  misbehavior.     In  general,  they  appeared  to  be  overactive  and  aggressive, 
compared  to  their  classmates* 

""""  Actiievement  measures  showed  no  differences  in  rates  of  reading  errors 
per  reading  turn  or  percentages  of  questions  answered  correctly  in  general 
class  discussions,  but  rejection  students  did  make  more  errors  i n  responding 
to  questions  during  readiFig  groups.     In  general,  though,  ^the  rejection 
students  were  characterized  much  more  by  misbehavior  than  by  lov  achievement* 
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As  with  the  concern  students,  teachers  rpticeably  and  consistently  acted 
upon  their  attitudes  toward  rejection  students.    These  students  had  many 
fewer  response  opportunities  than  average,  even  though    they  cal led  out 
answers  rpore  often  and  even  though  teachers  asked  them  direct  questions  as 

often  as  they  asked  other  students.    This  means  that  the  difference  in  total 

I? 

response  opportunities  occurred  because  teachers  were  less  likely  to  call  on 
rej ect iop  students  when  they  had  their  hands  up,  seeking  to  -espond.  Perhaps 
these  students  raised  their  hands  less  often,  but  given  their  tendency  to 
cal!  out  answers,  the  teachers  might  have  been  avoiding  them.  .  Afso,  the 
direct  questions  asked  of  these  students  may  have  been  asked  more  to  get 
their  attention  than  to  provide  them  with  opportunities  to  respond. 

Other  data  showed  clearer  evidence  of  teacher  avoidance  of  rejection 
students.    These  students  had  fewer  reading  turns,  and  the  teachers  failed 
to  give  them  feedback  after  reading  turns  and  responses  to, questions 
especially  often.    Thus,  when  teachers  did  have  public  interactions  with 
rejection  students,  tended  to  keep  them  brief  and  move  on  to  someone 

else  at  the  first  ";'ro  ^jnity- 

The  data  from  private  interaction  situations  were  very  different*  Teach< 
initiated  more  private  work  contacts  with  rejection  students  than  a>^erage,  so 
that  they  cfearty  did  not  try  to  avoid  dealing  with  them  In  this  context* 
However,  rejection  students  were  more  likely  to  be  criticized  during  these 
contacts*    Taken  together,  these  data  provide  a  clear  picture  of  what  the 
rej ect ion  students  were  like  and  how  the  teachers  reacted  to  th^m*  Among 
other  things,  it  seems  obvious  that  fhe  potential  for  undesirable  self- 
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fulfilling  prophecy  effects  was  greatest  for  the  rejection  students. 

The  Good  and  Brophy  (1972)  data  enriched  the  profiles  of  these  four 

types ^of  students  and  the  data  base  on  ways  that  teachers  respond  to  them, 

k 

although  it  did  not  answer  all  questions*     It  strongly  confirmed  Silberman's 
C!97l)  impression  that  the  major  difference  between  concern  and  rej ect Ion 
students  was  that  concern  students  were  conforming  low  achievers  and  reject  Ion 
students  were  non-conforming  misbehaviors.     It  also  confirmed  his  findings  and 
impressions  that  teachers  were  quite  obvious  in  showing  concern. and  rejection* 

However,  the  findings  suggested  a  more  positive  picture  of  teacher 
responses  to  concern  students  than  earlier  data  implied.    The  teachers  appeared 
to  act  on  their  concern  by  mobilizing  to  do  the  best  job  they  could  to  teach 
concern  students  as  much  as  possible.     Earlier  findings  and  impressions  had 

4 

I  suggested  that  teachers  reacted  to  concern  students  by  sympathizing  with 

them  rather  than  by  teaching  them.    The  Good  and  Brophy  data  aiso  elaborated 
the  picture  of  indifference  students,  raising  the  possibility  that  teacher 
Indifference  is  active  avoidance,  not  just  passive  neglect.    However,  this 
was  an  indirect  inference;  no  direct  data  support  it.    Thus,  this  study 
added  much  new  i nformation' about  indifference  students,  but  also  raised  new 
questions* 

The  Good  and  Brophy  (1972)  s^iddy  faj  led  to  gicld  much  to  previous  findings 
concerning  attachment  students-    Again,  glimmerings  of  favoritism  appeared  - 
in  subtle  measures,  but  there  w&s'oo  solid  evidence  of  favoritism  of  attachment 
students,  -This  was  true  even  though  the  teachers  did  not  name  attachment 
students. unti I  after  the  observational  data  were  collected*    Given  the  strong 
patterns  Jior  concern  and  rejection  stiujents  and  the  new  information  and  suggested 
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interpretations  for  indifference  stgderits,  this  only    deepened  the  mysteries 
suri^oundlng  attachment  students*    Common  sense  suggests  that  attachment 
should  be  at  least  as  strong  as  t[?e  other  teacher  attitudes,  but  observational 
studies  failed  to  reveal  much  about  attachment  students  and  especially  about 
how  teachers  J nteract  with  them* 

A  follow  up  study  conducted  by  Evertson,  Brophy,  and  Good  Cl973b) 
used  the  same  general  procedures  in  six  second  grade  classrooms  located  in 
two  of  the  same  schools  studied  the  previous  year*    The  group  differences 
that  appeared  in  this  study  were  similar  to  those  in  the  first  year,  but 
there  were  fev;er  significant  differences*    The  findings  added  no  new  infor- 
mation to  what  was  available.     In  particular,  the  attachment  students  again 
v;ere  shown  to  be  cooperative  high  achlevers>  but  no  evidence  of  overt 
teacher  favoritism  towards  them  was  revealed* 

The  follow  up  study  supported  Silberman's  data  and  impressions  about 
concern  students,  and  conflicted'  to  some  degree  with  the  Good  and  Brophy  (197^) 
findings.    As  usual,  high  rates  of  teacher  Interaction  with  concern  students 
were  found*    However,  the  concern  students  were  especially  likely  to  be  praised 
for  good  behavior  and  criticlzedlfor  misbehavior*    The  praise  data  fit 
Silberman's  impression  that  teachers  go  out  of  their  way  to  encourage  and 
praise  concern  students* 

The  Good  and  Brophy  (1972)  finding  that  teachers  pushed  concern  students 
for  good  responses  and  good  work  were  not  replicated.     In  fact,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  teachers  to  give  the  answers  or  call  on  someone  else  when 
these  students  did  not  answer  correctly*    Furthermore,  when  the  teachers  did 
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try  to  elicit  answers  from  concern  students,  they  tended  to  provide  a  clue 
or  some  other  kEnd  of  help  rather  than  just  allow  more  time  or  repeat 
the  question.    Thus,  the  fol low  up  data  were  closer  to  Si Iberman's  initial 
data  and  impressions  than  they  were    to  the  Good  and  Brophy  (1972)  data. 
They  suggest  that  teachers  respond-to  concern  students  by  Interacting  with 
them  more  frequently  and  trying  to  give  them  special  help,  but  also  by 
being  somewhat  less  critical  and  demanding.    Also,  the  teachers  appeared  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  be  encouraging  when  opportunities  arose. 

This  Is  a  clear  conf I  let  in  findings,  and  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  most  of  the  concern  students  in  this  study  were  boys  who  misbehaved 
frequently  in  addition  to  having  difficulty  with  their  work*     In  many  ways, 
the  concern  students  in  this  study  overlap  in  their  behavioral  qualities 
with  the  typical  rejection  student.    Even  .so,  the  teachers  clearly  responded 
to  them  with  facifitative  concern  rather  than  rejection.    Thus,  the  follow 
up  study  not  only  failed  to  add  anything  of  significance  to  previous  findings; 
it  introduced  discrepant  findings  and  new  and  puzzling  questions, 

A  dissertation  study  by  McDonald  (1972)  Vs/as  designed  spectflcaMy  to 
examine  teacher  interaction  with  attachment  students*    Fourteen  elementary 
classrooms  were  involved.    Each  teacher^was  questioned  about  the  degree  to 
which  she  I  iked  each  of  her  students,  and  students  were  questioned  about 
the  degree  to  which  they  Liked  their  teachers*    The  classes  then  were  observed 
to  see  if  interaction  patterns  were  "warmer"  when  teachers  and  students  liked 
each  other  than  when  they  did  not,'    Group  differences  were  in  the  predicted 
direction  on  seven  of  10  measures,  but  none  were  statistically  significant, 
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Here  again,  classroom  observation  data  revealed  no  favoritism  toward  attachment 
students.    The  same  held  true  for  students:    students  who  liked  their  teachers 
were  no  more  warm  towards  them  than  students  who  disliked  their  teachers. 

In  combination,  these  studies  revealed  much  information  about  the 
characteristics  of  students  who  engender  the  altitudes  of  attachment,  concern, 
indifference,  or  rejection  in  their  teachers,  and  some  information  about  4ww 
teachers  interact  with  students  toward  whom  they  hold  these  attitudes.__MaRy-^'- 
questions  remained  unanswered,  hbwever,._jpap4H-cutar"ly  questions  dealing  with 
the  dynamics  of  teacher  interaction  with  attachment  and  indifference  students- 
One  major  question  about  all  four  types  of  students  was  "Why  do  teachers 
develop  certain  attitudes  towards  some  students  but  not  others,  especially 
others  who  are  similar?*'    Continued  interest  in  this  question,  along  with  some 
of  the  more  specific  ones  left  unanswered  by  previous,  research,  formed  a 
second  line  of  inquiry  which  led  to  the  Student  Attribute  Study* 

Summary 

Silberman  (1969)  found  that  teacher  attitudes  he  called  attachment, 
concern,  indifference,  and  rejection  were  basic  teacher  orientations  towa 
students,  and  that  students  who  were  objects, of  these  attitudes  had  unique 

4 

qualities  and  patterns  of  interactions  with  teachers.    This  work  interested 
Jenkins  (1972)  and  Good  and  Brophy  (1972),  who  followed  up  and  eIabora1"ed 
upon^'it,  and  it  has  continued  to  Interest  us  and  our  colleagues  since*  The 
result  has  been  a  program  of  research  on  teacher  attitudes  and  their  behavforal 
expression  i  n  the  classroom.    This  has  been  conducted  parallel  to,  and  in 
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conjunction  with,  a  program  of  research  on  teacher  expectations- 
Together  with  a  third  major  influence  to  be  discussed  in  the  following 
chapter,  these  lines  of  research  culminated  in  the  Student  Attrl bute^StudV- 
Our  interests  grew  for  several  reasons.    First,  although  the  findings  of 
related  studies  v^ero  cumulative  in  many  respects,  replicating  and  expanding 
"knowledge  about  children  in  these  four  attitude  groups  and  about  the  kinds 
of  teacher-student  Interactions  that  were  typ i ca I  of  each  group,  certain 
contradictions  appeared  and  many  new  questions  came  up.    Also,  most  infor- 
mation about  the  students  was  rather  general-    We  became  interested  in 
getting  more  specific  and  detailed  information  about  what  kinds  of  sj'udents 
provoke  strong  attitudinal  responses  in  teachers- 

For  example,  each  study  shov/ed  that  attachment*  students  were  conforming 
high  achievers,  and  rejection  students  were  non-conforming  misbehavers-  How- 
ever, these  were  only  norms.    Teachers  do  not  necessarily  feel  attachment 
tov/ard  all  conforming  high  achievers,  and  that  they  might  occasionally  feel 
attachment  toward  students  who  misbehave  frequently-    The  opposile  also  is 
likely  with  regard  to  rejection  of  students  who  do  not  fit  the  typical  patterns, 
Thus,,j.ust  as  our  expectation  research  led  us  to  develop  an  increasing  Interest 
in  student  characterisitcs,  so  did  our  attitude  research- 

We^lso  developed  Increasing     curiosity  about  how  the  teacher  attitudes 
were  expressed  and  how  they  interacted  with  other  factors-    The  picture  was 
not  completely  consistent  for  any  of  the  four  groups-    Five  separate  studies 
failed  to  find  cl^ear  evidence  of  teacher  favoritism  of  attachment  students, 
or  indeed  of  ^'ny  systematic  teacher  behavior  towards  these  students*  However, 
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impressionistic  data  and  interpretations  of  some  observed  differences  sug- 
gested that  subtle  favoritism  might  be  revealed  wTth  other  methods.  The 
indlVference  students  appeared  to  be  simply  lost  in  the  sllL?ffle  In  some 
studies,  but  other  studies  suggested  that  teacher  indifference  was  more  active, 
invoJving  reject i on 7pnd  avoidance  of  these  students.    Studles^agreed  in 
showing  that  teachers  exhibited  concern  about  concern  students,  but  there 
conflicting  findings  about  how  teachers  expressed  this  concern.    Do  they 
redouble  their  efforts  to  teach  caBc;ern  students,  or  do  they  substitute  sympathy 


some  doubt  about  whether  teachers  express  rejection  in  clear  and  consistent 
ways,  or  whether  they  are  conflicted  about  their  rejection  and  vacillated  between' 
positive  and  negative  interactions  with  rejection  students. 

A  major  factor  here  was  Increasing  awareness  that  students  provide^ 
differential  opportunities  and  problems  for  teachers,  and  that  they  sometimes 
control  teacher  behavior  rather  than  vice  versa.    This  awareness  was  part  of 
a  larger  interest  in  child  effects  upon  adults,  a  popular  topic  In  education 
and  psychology  in  recent  years.    This  was  the  third  major  Influence  leading 
to  the  Student  Attribute  Study,     It  will  be  discussed  in  detail   In  the 
following  chapter,  . 


and  reduced  expectations  for  persistent  teacher  ef f orts?    Fl na t I y ,  although 


the  data  on  reject 1  on  students  were  the  most 
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'CHAPTER  IV 

STUDENT  EFFECTS  ON  TEACHERS  .  i 

Altt^ough  our  aticntion  v/as  focused  on  teachers,  even  our  earliest  research 
on  differentfal  teacher  behavior  towards  different  students  was  providing 
information  about  student  effects  on  teachers,  not  Just  teacher  effects  on 
students.    Me  were  aware  of  student  effects,  which  is  why  we  developed  obser^ 
vational  systems  whic^h  would  ^M'^old  students  constant"  and  allow  us  to  Compare 
teachers  in  parallel  situations.    This  also  is  why  we  used  percentage  scores'  ^ 
like  ^^percentage  of  correct  answers  followed  by  praise'^  instead  of  frequency 
scores  like  "times  praiGed  per  hour."    These  methods  make  comparisons  across 
teachers  more  valid  by  holding  student  differences  constant,  although  student 
effects  never  cafi  be  held  completely  constant  In  a  naturalistic  study. 

For  example,  the  measure  "praise  following  correct  answers*'  allows  compari 
son  of  teachers'  behavior  In  specific  situations:  when  they  have  asked  ques- 
tions and  students  have  responded  correctly.    This  is  much  more  useful  than 
comparisons  based  on  simple  praise  rates  which  do  not  take  Into,  account  the 
quality  of  student  answers.    On  the  other  hand,  all  correct  answers  are  not 
equally  good  or  praiseworthy.    Some  are  routine  and  expected,  such  as  brief 
answers  in  drills  on' old  material-    Such  answers  are  different  from,  and  less 
Hkely  to  be  praised  than,  detailed  and  Insightful  answers  which  exceed  the 
teacher's  expectations  for  the  class  In  general  or  for  the  students  who  give 
them.    Teachers  are  more  likely  to  compliment  students  in  these  situations  than 
when  they  answer  easy  questions.    Thus,  even  percentage^ measures  like  "per- 
centage of  correct  answers  followed  by  praise"  do  not  control  everything. 

The.ambiJiguity  surrounding  these  and  other  aspects  of  our  data,  particular- 

■J 

ty  the  data  on  sex  differonces  to  be  discussed  below,  gradually  increased  our 
interest  in  student  effects  on  teachers*    They  also  helped  us  remain  av/are  of 

th,i  fact  that  teacher-student  interaction  ts  a  two-way  process  tn  which  each 

■  ,p   .  ..." 
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party  influences  the  other.     ft  Is  not  a  one-sided  relationship  between  an 
active,  initiatory  teacher  and  a  passive,  respond  -.tudent. 

This  emphasis  ernerging  in  our  own  v/ork  was  part  of  a  largor  recognition 
of  the^  fact  that  children  and  youths  have  Important  effects  on  adults  which 
exist  alongside  the  effects  that  adults  have  on  them.    This  can  be  seen  even 
in  newborn  infants.    Those  who '^re  calm,  responsive  to  cuddling,  and  free  of 
feeding  problems 'make  it  easier  for  adults  to  enjoy  them  and  look  forward  to* 
interacting  with  (hem.    Those  who  are  i  rr  itab  le,  *dp  not  seem  to  want  or  enjoy, 
cud^dl.ing,  and  are  difficult  to  feed  al$o  are  difficult  to  enjoy,  even^  for  tlielr 
parents  (Thomas,  Chess,  and  Birch,  1970).    Sell  <l?68)  reviewed  numerous  studies 
of  child  roaring  and  concluded  that  individual  differences  in  children  in  their 
effects  on  parents  had  been  largely  ignored,  and  that  certain  commonly  a^jcep- 
teJ  *^flndings^*  in  the  child  rearing  lli^enaliire  would  be  interpreted  quite  dif-- 
ferently  if  child  effects  on 'parents  were  taken  into  account/    The  same  is 
true  for  many  of  the  ^*findings**  in  educational  research* 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  is  indirect  teaching.     Indirect  teachers 
use  questioning  and  discussion  much  more  than  lecturing' and  demonstrating,  prals' 
often  and  criticize  seldom,  elicit  student  Ideas  often  and  reflect  .them  to  the, 

r  _ 

class  for  reaction,  and. promote  pupl  l-to^-pupl  I  interaction  (Flanders,  1970),* 
Numerous  studies  show  t^at  classrooms  high  in  indirectness  are  high  on  measures 
such  as  achievement,  attiiucles,  or  classroom  climate,    Jhese  drta  have  been 
taken  as  evidence  that  Indirect  teaching  causes  desirable  outcomes* 

However,  class.rooms  high  in  indirectness  almost  invariably  are  hi.gh  in 
student  SES  and  IQ*    This  is  not  surprising.     It  is  much  easier  (as  well  as 
prf^obabTy^m^)re  effective)  to  be  indirect  with  advantaged  or  talented  students 
than  with  less  advantaged  or  talented  ones* 
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Thus,  the  riGturaMstic  data  on  Indirect  teaching  can  be  Interpreted 
very  difforently,  depending  upon  whether  student  effects'on  teachers  are 
taken  into  account  and  how  they  are  interpreted. 

Because  of  factors  like  these,  we  hove  become  impressed  with  the  risks 
involved  in  taking  ciassroom  data  at  face  value  and  also  witl^  the  need  for 
detailed  analyses  designed  to  explain  what  daia  mean  (quite  Mteralty).  In 
some  cases,  student  differences  are  so  extreme  that  most  classroom  measures, 
Including  most  of  those  presumably  dealing  only  with  teacher  behavior,  probably 
reflect  studt^nt  effects  on  teachers. 

Consider  data  fr^om  a  i-arge  and  unruly  class  of  low  achieving  eighth  graders 
at  a  low  SES  school,  compared  to  data  from  another  eighth  grade  class  composed 
of  the  highest  achieving  studenis  rn  a  high  SES  school •    There  are  such  striking 
contrasts  betv/een  these  two  settings  that  the  classroom  process  data  probably 
would^  not  change  much  if  the  two  teachers  were  to  switch  places.    This  does 
not  mean  thaf  teacher  effects  are  unimportant,  even  under  such  extreme  circum- 
stances.    In  fact,  we  believe  that  t(?achers  are  much  more  important  and  have 
greater  effects  than  they  arc  given  credit  for  at  times  (Good,  Biddle,  and 
Brophy,  1975).    However,  this  example  illustrates  that  student  effects  on 
teachers  can  be  formidable,  and  that  they  set  limits  within  which  teacher 
effects  can  be  observed.    Certain  classes  wi-ll  make  fair  progress  even  with 
inept  teachers,  while  everi  the  most  dedicated  and  talented  teachers  can  accoai- 
pMsh  only  so  much  with  other  classes. 

"Sex  Differences  ^  . 

Student  sex  differences  in  achievement  and  in  patterns  of  Interaction 

with  teachers  provide  one  of  the  most  interesting  1 1  lustrations  of  student 
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effects  on  teachers.    Questionnaire  studies,  particularly  those  involving 
preschool  or  elementary  school  teachers,  regularly  show  teacliers  to  be  more  ■ 
favorable  towards  girls  than  boys,  and  to  have  higher  achievement  expectations 
for  girls.    These  differences  disappear  or  even  become  reversed  by  high 
school.    Such  data  often  are  interpreted  with  reference  to,  teacher  sex,  student 
sex,  ^nd  the  nature  of  schooling,  but  not  student  effects  on  teachers. 

Typically,  girls  are  socialized  to  be  better  at  and  to  enjoy  more  acti- 
vities  involving  verbal  skills.     In  contrast,  boys  typically  favor  activities 
involving  mechanical  or  spatial  skills.    Also,  girls  are  socialized  to  become 
interested  in  relatively  quiet  and  verbal  activities  and  to  be  conforming  to 
adult  authority  figures,  while  boys  are  socialized  to  engage  in  noisier  and  ' 
more  physical  activities  and  are  expected  to  be  more  independent  and  somewhat 
less  conforming  to  authority  (Maccoby  and  Jacklin,   1974).    These  differences 
in  traditional  childhood  sex  roles  make  school  rnore  enjoyable  and  easier  to 
adjust  to  for  young  girls  than  for  young  boys.    School  rules  and  expecta-'-loDS 
are  much  easier  for  young  girls  to  accept  and  follow. 

The  changes  that  occur  over  time  a^lso  are  explainable  from  comparisons  of 
traditional  sex  roles  with  the^^tudeni"  -role.    As  they  move  into  and  through 
adolescenpe,  girls  begin  to  encounter  peer  -pressures  and  general  social  expec-. 
tations  suggesting  that  they  should  not  be  too  aggressive  or  ev^  too  Intel  I 
gent.--*  This  leads  many  girls  to  achieve  below  theJ-r  abiMties  or  even  to 

> 

develop  the  ixiea  that  they  cannot  handle  certain  subjects  even  though  they  could 
If  they  approached  them  with  n]ore  positive  expectations, 

/  Whi le  the^ si tuat Ion  of  girls  relative  to  school ing  is  deteriorating  for 
these  and  other  reasons,  tl^e  situation  of  boys  'Is  Improving.    For  one  thing, 
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mony  low  achiovers  and  most  of  those  who  disliko  school  drop  out  when  "l-hey 
reach  the  legal  age  for  doing  so,  and  most  of  these  dropouts  are  boys. 
This  means  that  the  boys  remaining  in  school  after  this  legal  age  is  reached 
are  a  select  sample,  higher  as  a  group  in  achievement  and  motivation  than 
*'thG  boys"  would  bo  if  the  dropouts  were  si  i  I  I  in  school* 

Also,  schooling  gradually  becomes  more  compatible  with  traditional  male 
sax  roies,  and  correspondingly  less  so  v/ith  traditional  female  roles.  One 
difference  is  the  curriculum  itself.     By  high  school,  there  is  less  emphasi^^ 
on  language  arts  and  more  on  activities  of  greater  interest  to  males.  Also, 
as  males  mature  toward  adulthood,  they  become  more  awaro  of  the  importance 
of  education  for  the  occupational  and  family  breadwinner  roles  traditionally 
expected  of  them  as  aduMs.    This  causes  fhem  to  take  school  more  seriously, 
seeing  it  as  something  they  need  for  thoir  own  purpose^  rather  than  as  something 
imposed  by  outside  authorities. 

Teacher  Sex  ^ 

We  think  thai"  these  role  considerations  explain  most  of  the  observed 
student  sex  differences  related  to  schooling.    However,  there  is  another  factor 
which  has  been  stressed  by  some  writers  (Sexton,  1969;  Austin,  Clark,  and 
Fi tchett ,  1 971 ) ,  but  which  we  thi nk  J  s  of  I itt le  or  no  importance.    This  is 
the  sex  of  the  teacher.    Many  obr^ervers  have  noted  that  most  teachers  In  preschool 
and  elementary  schools  (until  very  recently)  were  female,  but  that  many  high 
school  teachers  are  male.    This  has  led  to  speculation  about  the  possible 
effects  of  identification  with  the  teacher  and  of  teacher  sexist  bias. 

The  identification  argument  suggests  that  students  are  more  likely  to  Iden- 
tify with  a  teacher  of  the  same  sex  as  themselves.    This  is  a  special  case  of 
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a  more  general  principle  that  people  are  likely  to  identify  with  models  per- 
ceived as  similar  to  themselves  (Bandura,  1969).     It  probably  Is  true  as  far 
as  It  goes,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  Important  factor,  at  least  not 
for  most  studer.s.    Avd i labi  I  Ity  of  a  male  teacher  as  a  role  model  for  a  boy 
without  a  father  in  the  home  or  without  an  adequate  father  might  be  important, 
but  there  is  little  evidence  that  sex  of  the  teacher  makes  much  difference  for 
typical  students  of  either  sex. 

First,  sex  roles  are  learned  from  infancy  in  response  to  socialization 
from  parents,  siblings,  peers,  relat  ves,  neighbors,  books  and  games,  and  the 
media  (especially  television).    Except  in  unusual  cases,  teachers  will  not  have 
much  Influence  on  this  process.     In  fact,  a  few  studies  in  which  teachers  deli- 
berately tried  io  counter  traditional  sex  role  stereotyping  all  showed  no  ef- 
fects (Brophy  and  Laosa,  197J;  Greenburcj  and  Peck,  1973';  Serbin  and  O'Leary, 
1975).    Students  would  go  along  with  the  teachers  as  long  ^as  they  were  aciive- 
ly  pressured  to  engage  in  activities  associated  with  the  opposite  sex;  but 
they  would  revert  to  sex  typed  behavior  as  soon  as  this  pressure  was  removed. 
Thus,  even  though  there  may  be  a  tendency  for  students  to  identify  more 
easily  with  same  sexed  teachers,  teacher  effects  on  sex  roles  seem  to  be  minimal* 

The  most  serious  and  at  the  same  time  least  defensible  claims  relating 
to  sex  differences  and  education  are  claims  of  sexist  bias  and  discrimination 
by  teachers,  particularly  discrimination  by  female  elementary  school  teachers 

V. 

against  boys.    Those  who  argue  this  claim  can  point  to  nurterous  questionnaire 
and  interview  studies  which  indicate  that  (primarily  female)  elementary  teachers 
have  more  favorable'^attitudes  towards  and  more  positive  expectations  for  girJs^. 
This  se>^  difference  appears  so  regularly  that  it  can  be  considered  an  estab- 
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lished  fact,  although  interpreting  what  It  means  is  difficult. 

The  fact  that  male  teachers  are  more  frequent  In  higher  grades  also  supports 
the  '^teacher  bias'*  point  of  view.     Interestingly,  though,  the  same  writers 
who  portray  female  teachers  as  biased  against  males  often  portray  male  teachers 
as  even  handed  and  balanced  in  their  treatment  of  students  rather  than  as  biased 
against  females.     In  any  case,  based  upon  correlational  findings,  it  is  possible 
to  argue  that  some  of  the  sex  differences  in  school  attitudes  and  achievement 
result  from  female  teacher  bias  ayarnst  male  students  (and  possibly  also  from 
male  teacher  bias  against  female  students). 

The  few  studies  that  have  shown  female  teachers  to  interact  more  favorably 
with  girls  than  boys  have  been  conducted  In  preschools  (Fagot  and  Patterson, 
1969;  Biber,  Miller,  and  Dyer,  1972).    Even  here,  most  studies  suggest  that 
teachers  were  merely  reacting  to.  existing  sex  differences  In  behavior,  not  just 
to  sex.    The  major  exception  was  the  Fagot  and  Patterson  (1969)  study,,  which 
shov/ed  that  female  preschool  teachers  were  "feminizing"  students  of  both  sexe^s 
by  rcwardli^g  feminine  behavior  and  Ignoring  or  puni^hirjj^  ,  ,5culine  behavior.  . 
However,  the  reinforcement  that  was  redelved  from  peers  counteracted  this  for 
boys,  who  reinforced  one  another  for  masculine  behavior.     In  any  case,  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  boys  had  becqme  less  masculine/more  feminine  over  the 
school  year.  " 

Many  such  studies  have  been  reviewed  in.detait  by  Brophy  and  Good  ()974), 
and  they  hang  together  nicely  until  you  introduce  the  question  of  student  be- 
havioral differences  and  their  effects  on  teachers.    Then  the  data  become  am- 
biguous.   For  example,  Martin  (1972)  found  that  btys  tended  to  be  both  rated 
(on  paper  and  pencil   instruments)  and  treated  (as, Inferred  from  classroom 
observations)  in  mora  extreme  ways  than  girls-     f+  was  true  that  the  students 
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who  were  the  objects  of  most'  negal'Ive  teacher  attitudes  and  who  had  the  least 
desirable  teacher-student  Interaction  patterns  tended  to  be  boys.  However, 
the  students  who  were  the  objects  of  the  nnost  positive 'teacher  attitudes  and, 
who  had  the  most  desirable  teacher-siuuent  interaction  patterns  also  tended 
to  be  boys. 

Martin  concludod  that  the  boys  were  rated  and  treated  more  variably  than 
the  girls  because  they  were  more  active.    As  a  group,  the  boys  had  both  more 
of  the  good  and  more  of  the  bad.    tHowever,  the  boys  were  not  an  undifferentiated 
group.    One  subgroup  of  boys  were  rated  very  highly  and  had  very  desirable  inter- 
action patterns,  while  another  subgroup  were  rated  very  unfavorably  and  had 
undesirable  interaction  patterns.    There  was  no  overlap  between  these  groups. 
Martin  argued  that,  in  many  ways,  it  makes  more  sense  to  deaf  with  them  separate- 
ly than  it  does  to  speak  of  '*boys^'  as  if  all  boys  were  essentially  the  same. 

Martin's  findings  have  been  replicated  several  times  in  our  own  studies 
(Brophy  and  Good,  1974).*'  Such  findings  indicate  that  teachers  respond  to  stu-- 
dent  personal  characteristics  and.  behavior,  not  to  student  sex  as  such.     It  is 
true  that  the  sex  differences  in  behavior  are  themselves  sex  typed.    That  js,^ 
the  greater  activity  levels  and  salience  of  boys  fit  with  generalized  sex  role 
expectation  differences.    Thus,  children  may  act  as  they  do  in  classrooms 
partly  because  of  the  ©ex  cole  socialization  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 
However,  the  data  indicate  that  teachers  do  not  respond  to  boys  as  boys  or  to 
girls  as  c)i ris.     Instead,  they  respond  to  students  as  studenfs,    based  primarily 
upon  student  characteristics  and  behavior  not  directly  related  to  sex  at  all.  ^ 

This  conclusion  recognizes  the  importance  of  student  sex  role  socialization, 
but  it  discounts  the  idea  that  teacher  sexist  bias  Is  of  any  significance  in 
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explaining  student  sex  differences*    The  sexrsjn  argument  can  be  refuted  more 
directly,  however,  with  data  comparing  male  vs.  female  teachers.    Tho  fow  studies 
which  have  done  this  agree  in  finding  no  evidence  at  all  to  support  i he  Idea 
that  toachers  discriminate  against  students  of  the  opposite  sex.    Good,  Sikes, 
and  Brophy  (1972)  found  a  significant  relationship  between  teacher  sex  and  student 
sex  oh  only  ono  Of  62  possible-measures  (less  than  cheince  expectancy)  in  a 
study  of  teacher-student  1 nteract ion  i n  junior  high  school.    This  difference 
suggested  that,  if  anything,  female  teachers  were  favoring  male  students  rather 
than  discriminating  against  them.    Similar  findings  wereVeported  by  Lahaderne 
and. Cohen  (1972), 

l^ore  generally,  studies  comparing  male  Snd  female  teachers  suggest  a  few 
sex  differences  in  cjeneral  teaching  Style,  but  not  that  teachers  discriminate  ^ 
either  in  favor  of  or  against  students  of  either  the  same  or  the  opposite  sex.  ^. 
In  summary,  although  student  sex  is  of  some  importance  in  predicting  differences 
*\n  classroom  behavior  that  will  affect  teachers,  teacher  sex  appears  to  be  of 
little  or  no  importance  .as  such  (Good  and* GrouWs,  1972).     It  seems  clear  that 
different  teacher  behavior  towards  male  vs.  femaJe  students  results  from  dif- 
ferent student  behavior,  not  from  teacheV  sexism.    This  observation  natural ly 
leads  to  questions  about  what  kinds  of  student  differences  are  affecting  teachers^ 

Other  Group  Di^fferenpes 
What  has  been  said  about  sex  differences  applies  also  to  race  differences, 
ethnicity  d i f f erences,  and  SES  differences.     First,  contrary  to^^opular  belief, 

J  I  ,  e  * 

there  are  remarkably  few  studies  which  even  suggest  discriminatory  teacher  beha* 
^.vfor  against  minority  groups^    Second,  thefr  data  are  ambiguous.     If  taken  at 
face  value,  they  suggest  that  teachers  systegiatica l.fy  d 1 5cr imi nate  against  cer^" 

^  o 
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tain  groups  by  In+oracti^  witfi  them  less  often  or  criticizing  them  more 
"often  (see,  for  example,  Jackson  and  Cosca,  1974)  . 

However,  studies  that  include  provisions  for  relating  differential  tether 
treatment  of  students  to  differential  student  behavior  routinely  show  that 
teachers  rer^pond  to  .student  personal  characteristics  and  classroom  behavidr, 
not  group  membership.    Where  group  differences  are  observed,  it  is  because 
certain  behavioral  differences  in  students  are  systematically  associated  with 
group  membership.    However,  Individuals  who  are  exceptions  to  group  r^orms  are 
treated  differently.    More  genera  I  I  y*, -teachers  usually  deal  with  students 
Individually  and  not  as  members  of  groups.    Effective  teachers  adapt  their 
ttchnlques  to  their  students  (Brophy  and  Evertson^  1976).    Sometimes,  this 
means  that  different  treatment  of  different  students  or  even  of  different  groups 
i s  desi rable.  .  • ^ 

( 

Studies  of  Student  Effects  on  Te^achers 
In  addition  to  the  quesfions  that  kept  coming  up  in  our  own  wOrk,  our 
Interest  in  student  effects  on  teachers  was  deepened  by  tha  findings  of  other 
studies  relating  to  this  topic.   .A  particularly  elegant  ^ad  instructive  one 
was  carried  out  by  Yarrow,  Waxier,  and  Scott  (i97t).    This  study  revealed 
that  student  Individual  differences  affected  the  degree  to  which  teachers 
implemented  simple  behavior  modification  strategies  jn  a  preschool-  Two^^duit 
female  caretakers  were  trained  to  be  either  high  or  low  in  nurturance  at  vary- 
ing times  during  the  day.    During  hfgh  nurturance  periods,  they  were  supposed 
to  be  very  warm  and  responsive  with  the  children-    During  low  nurturance  periods, 
they  were  supposed  to  be  brusque  and  impersonal  (but  not  rejecting)*  These 
I,   /       instructions  seemed  sumple  enough:    nurturant  during  high  nurturance  periods, 
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be  non^nurturant  during  low  nurturance  periods,  and  respond  normally  otherwise, 
if  these  instructions  had  been  follov/ed,  the  teachers  would  have  been  uniformly 
nurturaot  during  high  nurturance  periods  and  uniformly  non^nurturant  during 
low  nurturance  periods. 

This  -was  not  the  case,  however,  ar^  the  investigators  convincingly  showed 
that  differences  among  the  students  were  the  reason.    Both  teachers  were  much 
more  nurturant  during  the  t^lgh  nurturance  period,  but  they  sometimes  failed 
to  be  nurtur&nt  when  they  were  supposed  to  be.    Also,  sometimes  they  were  nur- 
turant  when  i'hey  wore  not  supposed  to  be.    These  departures  from  their  instruc- 
tions were  not  random.    Boys  elicited  much  more  non-nur1"urance  thgn  girls,  and 
they  were  more  salient  and  had  stronger  effects  on  the  teachers*    Thay  were 
more  likely  to  get  non-nurturant  or  even  rejecting  treatment  during  supposedly 
high  nurturance  periods,  and  wore  likely  to  get  negative  teacher  responses  general 
ly.    They  did  this  in  particular  by  be i ng 't>ers i stent  in  seeking  attention  from^ 
the  teachers  and  by  making  demands  at  times  when  the  teachers  were  trying. to  do 
somethi  ng  el  se-  v- 

In  addition  to  these  sex  differences,  the  Investigators  found  that  individual 
student  differences  that  are  fascinai^ing  and  instructive  about  student  effects 
on  teachers.    Besides  coding  the  -frequencies  o*f  teacher-student  interactions 

4 

arfd  the  degrees  to' which  teachers  were  nurturant,  they  coded  the  degrees  to 

■J 

whlchr  students  ^'reinforced"  teachers  by  responding  in  a  warm,  friendly,  or 
otherwise  positive  fashion,  and  the  degree* to  which  they  "punished*'  teachers 

V 

by.  being  unresponsive  or  negptivistic*     ^  ^ 

Analyses  of  these  dai-a'^  Ip  relationship  to  how  sbon  vs*  how  long  teachers 
waited  before  initiating  another  contact  with  the  same  student  showed  that 
teachers  predictably  returned  sooner  to  students  who  responded  positively, 
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In  short,  even  though  the  children  were  only. preschoolers,  they  were  condi- 
tioning the  teachers  by  modifying  their  tendencies  to  seek  them  out  to^  initiate 
contact  vs. ^ avoid  them.    Understandably,  teachers  respond  positively  to  students 
who  ^Veward^'  them  and  negatively  to  students  who  "punish^'  them.    These  data 
are  similar  to  those  discussed  in  Chapter  3  concerning  teacher  behavior  towards 
various  att Itude  groups,  although  they  illustrate  even  more'clearly  that  the 
findings  result  from  student  effects  on  teachers  ratlier  than  vice  versa. 

*  Experimonta I  studies  in  which  student  behavior  was  manipulated  wiHiout 
the  knowledge  of  the  teachers  (who  v/ere  the  experimental  subjects)  have 
shown  predictable  student  effects  on  teachers.    For  example,  Klein  (1971)  stu- 
died the  behavior  of  24  guest  lecturers  in  classes  where  students  bohaved  posi- 
tively,  neutrally,  or  negatively  according  to  a  prearranged  schedule^  Positive 
behavior  included  attention,  eye  contact,  and  apparent  interest.    Neutral  be- 
haviors were  normal  *  spontaneous  reactions.    Negative  behaviors  included  in- 
attention,  looking  out  the  window^  and  general  restlessness*  Unsurprisingly,-' 
the  guest  lectureres  v/ere  positive  In  their  general  behavior  and  more  indirect 
in  their  teaching  methods  when  students  were  positive  than  when  they  were  nega- 
tive. 

Merrill  (1971)  showed  student  expectation  effects  on  teacher  behavior. 
The  same  man^  unaware  of  the  experment^  gave  the  same  guest  lecture  in  each  of 
two  college  classes.    One  class  had  been  told  that  he  was  warm  and  friendly, 
but  the  other  class  had  been  told  that  he  was  cold  and  indifferent.  Observa- 
tions revealed  that  he  became  increasingly  warm  while  in  the  class  that  expected 
warmth,  but  became  increasingly  cold  in  the  class  where  he  was  expected  to  be 
cold,    Student  ratings  of  the  last  segment  of  each  class  revealed  that  the 
class  who  expected  him  to  be  warm  rated  him  as  warmer^  more  relaxed,  dnd 
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more  compete'nt.    Similar  res^.ults  have  been  obtained  In  research  that  induced 
s+udcnt  expectations  by  providing  phony  information  presented  as  student  evalua- 
tions from  the  previous  semester.    These  studies  show  clearly  that  students 
can  and  do  affect  leachcrs. 

Attr i  but  ion  Stud  ies 

Another  line  of  research,  illustrating  some  of  the  processes  Jnvolvod  ^n 
studont  effecis  on  teachers  is  research  relating  to  attribution  theory  or 
causal  attributions^,  discussed  briefly  In  Chapter  One.     In  these  studies, 
teachers  Cor  exper  hnonta  I  subjects  v/ho  aro  acting  of  believe  tliat  they  ore 
acti^ng  asjeachors)  are'lcci  to  experieitc^  relative  success  or  failure  (through 
I nfonnat^on' purport i ng  to  be  feedback  about' their  performance  or  about 
student  learning).    Following  this,  they  are  asked  to  assess  the  experience 
and  offer  explanations  for  it.jt  In  pat^Hculor,  they  are  asked  to  attribute 

■  'V 

causality  for  success  or  fallurft-  ro  themselves,  to  the  students,  or  to  other 
^  factors. 

Many  of  these  studies  have  focused  on  the  question  of  whether  or  no^ 
teachers  ore  defensive  and  blaming  If  they  are  led  to  believe  that  they  have  not 
succeeded.    Studies  using  artificial  situations  which  force  subjects  to  rely 
compl ete! y  on  the  i  nformat i on  g i van  to  them  typ  ical I y  f  ind  that  they  use  this 
information,  making  teachers  appear  defensive.    However,  studies  done  under 
more  naturalistic  conditions  typically  find  that^ teachers  are  not  particularly 
defensive,  and  that  they  adjust  their  initial  attitudes  and  expectations  <}ccor^ 
ding  to  student  behavior  (Ames,  1975,  BecKman,  1972;  Brandt,  Hayden,  and  Brophy^ 
1975).     Like  the  studies  designed  to  get  teachers  to  develop  unrealistic  ex- 
^-pectations^  by  giving  them  phony  information,  these  studies  reveal -thqt  feacfvers 
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typicol ly  change  any  mispercepi  ions  thoy  may  have  once  ihoy  encounter  students 
and  get  opportun r t i as  to  interact  with  them  regularly. 

Summary 

Along  with  many  other  investigators  concerned  with  teacher-student  in1"er- 
action^  we  have  become  increasingly  av/Sre  of  the  need  to  take  into  account 
student  individual  differences  in  personal  characteristics  and  behavior  !n 
interpreting  classroom  process  data.  VJil'hout  taking  into  account  student  charac^ 
teristics  and  their  effects  on  teachers,  it  is  possible  to  Interpret  differen- 
tial teacher -behavior  towards  different  groups  incorrectly  as  evidence  of 
effective  or  ineffective  teaching  or  as  evidence  of  "'"eacher  discrimination. 
When  group  differences  in  trealment  by_  the  teacher  are  investigated  in  connec- 
tion with  group  differences  in  treatment  ojf^  the  teacher,  many  correlational 
findings  are  seen  to  reflect  student  effects  on  teachers,  rather  than  vice 
versa. 

Along  vith  our  continuing  interest  in  undersianding  the  causes  and  corre- 
lates of  teacher  expectations  and  attitudes,  we  have  become  interested  in 
questions  concerning  what  student  characteristics  and  behaviors  are  important 
to  teachers  and  how  fndividual  cTIfferences  in  them  affect  teachers.  These 
are  the  core  questions  addressed  in  the  Student  //rtribute  Study,     tn  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  we  will  review ^qi'her  studies  designed  to  answer  these  and  re-- 
lated  questions. 
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CHAPTER  V 
TEACHER  PERCEPTIONS  OF  STUDENTS 
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Much  information  is  available  about  typical  teacher  perceptions  of 
students,  but  few  studies  linl<  teacher  perceptions  to  student  characteristics 
or  beh^ior*    Wben  they  do,  it  maizes  a  difference  \n  how  teacher  perceptions 
are  interpreted.    For  example,  one  very  common  finding,  discussed  several 
times  already,  is  that  teachers  tend  to  prefer  and  to  have  higher  achievement 
expectations  for  girls,  at  least  in  the  elementary  grades*    These  teacher 
attitude  and  expectation  data  are  valid,  but  they  are  Interpreted  different- 
ly If  we  know  that  teachers  respond  primarily  to  school , related  characterise 
tics  and  behavior  of  students  and  not  to  student    sex  as  such* 

t  .  In  this  chapter,  we  will  review. some  of  the  major  findings  from  studies  * 

I 
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of  teacher  perceptions,  especially  expectation^  and  att itjj,ite.s.v^frd"^e  will 
discuss  what  i/  known  about  how  teacher  perceptions  relate  to  student  attri- 
butes* 

Most  investigations  of  teacher  perceptions  reveal  that  teachers  tike 
students  and  enjoy  working  j^ith  them,  but  primarily  within  the  teacher  role* 
Their  perceptions  of  students  focus  on  matters  relating  to  the  student  role* 
Jackson  (1968)  noted  this  in -interviewing  teachers  who  had  been  nominated  as 
outstanding*    He  found  these  teachers  to  be  warm  and  student  oriented,  but 
mostly  focused^on  their  own  roles  as  teachers  (not  soctalizers  or  parent  surrO" 
gates)  and  on  thr:r  students  as  learners  (not    individual  personalities  or 
p^er  group  members)- 

Morrison  and  Ntclntyre  (1969)  found  similar  data  !n  Interviews  with,  teachers 
in^^^ritain*    Most  teacher  reactions  fell  into  three  majbr  clusters:    pupil  ■ 
achievement,  general  classroom  behavior  and  attitudes  toward  the  teachers, 
and  peer  relationships*    There  were  rnany  more  comments  about  the  first  two 


areas  than  about  the  thtrd.  They  also  found  that  younger  teachers  were  more 
concerned  about  classroom  behavior,  while  older  teachers  were  morq  concerned 
about  student  achievement.  This  probably  means  that  more  older  teachers  had 
developed  satisfactory  methods  of  handling  classroom  organization  and  disci- 
pline, so  that  they  could  focus  their  concerns  on  Instructional  matters 
(Fuller,  1969). 

The  things  that  teachers  mentioned  most  frequently  provide  clues  about 
the,  student  attributes  they  attend  and  react  to  in  forming  expectations  and 
attitudes  toward    students.    The  nine  that  occurred  most  frequently  were,  in 
order,  genera L  student  ability,  carelessness,  laziness,  talkativeness, 
cooperaf iveness,  persistence,  courtesy,  ability  to  use  language,  and  origi- 
nality.   Obviously,  all  of  these  are  directly  related  to  the  teacher  and 
student  roles.    More  purely  social  or  personal  student  characteristics  were 
ranked  much  lower.    The  teachers  did  notice  such  traits  as  social  confidence, 
,soclabi I ity,  and  peer  popularity,  but  their  perceptions  concentrated  on  matters 
related  to  teaching  and  Teaming. 

Accujracy  of  Teacher  Perceptions 
Studies  concerned^with  the  accuracy  of  teacher  perceptions  usually  show 
teachers  /o  be  accurate  about  things  that  they  are  in' a  good  position^  to  judge 
(primarily  student  ability  and  student  persona!  traits  that  show  up  in  the 
classroom),  but  less  accurate  about  ofher  things,  such  as  peer  popularity  or 
leadership  status^    Perceptions  in  the  latter  areas  tend  to  show  both  halo 
effects  '(the  effects  of  genera  1 1 y  positive  or  negative  impressions)  and  logical 
errors  (the  tendency  to  believe  that  students  must  be 'high  or  tow  on  one 
attribute  if  they  are  high  or  low  on  another  attribute  believed  to  be  connec- 
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ted  with  the  first  one)*    Thus,  teachers  generally  overrate  students 
they  like  and  underrate  students  they  dgn^t  like,  and  overrate -high  achievers 
and  underrate  low  achievers  when  rating  traits  like'peer  popularity  or  , 
leadership.    ;  Also,  they  may  overlook  adjustment  problems  In  students  who  are^ 
doing  well  In  school,  presumably  because  of  a  logical  error  In  reasprting 

'J 

(students  doing  weli  in  school  are  doing  well  generally,  and  vice  Versa). 

In  her  ^tudy  of  the  relationship  between  teaoher  attit^udes  and  classroom  . 
Interactions,,  Jenkins  (1972)  found  teachers  to'be  more  accurate  about  student 
behavior  that  required  some  response  from  thei^  than  about  other  student  attributes 
They  were  relatively  accurate  about  success  and  failure  in  answering  questions, 
carefulness  and  persistence  at  seatwork,  paying  attention,  smiling. at  the 
teacher,  initiation  of  private  conversations,  requests  fpr  help  or  evaluation 
of  work,  and  frequency  of  hand  raising^.  , 

In  contrast,  they  were  not  very  accurate  abot^t.^such  things  as  time  spent 
on  seat  work  assignments  (as  opposed  to  quality  of  work),  jfrowhing  at  the 
teacher,  failure  to  answer  questions^  behavior  when  another  student  had  jgiven  - 
a  wrong  answer,  requests  for  permission,  and  reactions  to  work  assighmerits 
(positive;  neutral,  or  negative).  '1 
Jenkln's  data  also  showed  much  halo  effecl^.    Frequently,  tea^cher  per,cep- 
t ion  scores  for  particular  behaviors  correiat^d  as  highly. with  seyer^i  "measures 
of'dif ferent  behaviors  as  they  did  with  the  corresponding  measure  of  Vthe 
right"  behavior,  yror  example,  perceptions  of  student  attention  correlated 
higher  with  me^^res  of  other  student  behavior  than  they  diJ  with'  the  measure 
of  attention*    Such  halo  effects  question  the  accuraqy  and  meaning  of  per:i:ep-,  , 
t!on  data.    Simil.ar  questions  about  the  accuracy  of  teacher  perceptions  and  ' 
about  how  they  should  be  interpreted  had  arisenMpr  our  own  work*   •    -  , 
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Teocher  Perceptions  and  Achievement  Expectations 
These  data  fro/n  other  Investigators  i^aT^ed  new  questions  about  the 
.accuracy  of  teacher  perceptions  and  the  relationships  among  teacher  percep- 
tions, teacher-student  interactions,  andstudent  attributes.    Our  own  work 
suggested  that  teacher  impressions  generally  wer^  accurate,  but  work  by  others 
sometimes  did  not.    For  example,  several  studies  (reviewed  In  Brophy  and 
Good,  1974)  found  statistically  significant  but  relatively  weak  correlations 
between  teacher  estimates  of  student  ability  and  scores  on  i,0  or  achievement 
te^ts.    Meanwhile^  we  were  finding  that  teachers  were  quite  accurate  even 
.when  they  had  I  ittl6  Information  to  go  on, 

Jn  our  first  study  (Brophy  and  Good,  i970b),'  correlations  between  teacher 
rankings  of  expected  achievement  taken  early  in  the  Spring  and  scores  on 
achievement  tests  administered  at  .the  end  of  the  year  averaged  .77.    This  Is  as 
high  or  higher  than  the  correlations  between  the  same  test  battery  given  two  or 
three  months  apart  would  be,  at  their  age  levet.     In  the  follow  up  study,  corref 
tions  between  teacher  rankings  of  .^udents  in  first  grade  and  student"  scores  on 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Te?t  administered  In  second  grade  generally  were 
quite  high,  even  those  niade  in  September  when  the  children  had  been  in  school 
only  about'  a. month.    Thes^  correlations  Averaged  about. ;70,  compared  to  *7I  for' 
the  rankings  made  In  November  and  *76  for  those  \^de  in  March*    This  ted  to  , 
curiosity  about  how. teachers,  form  achievement  expectations,  particularly  iiow 
they  form  early*  Impressions  about  students  who  are  new  to  them  and  have  not 
yet  established  a  *'track  record'*  at  the  school*^ 

This  was  investigated  In  a  dissertation  Study  by  Willis  (1972),  In  whlcK 
first  grade  teachers  In  a  school  system  where  there  were  no  kindergartens  were 
asked  to  ran^  their  children  on  e>^pected  achievement  after  only  three  day^ 
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of  school  (they  also  were  asked  +o  rank  them  again  twice  more  later).  The 
teacher  rankings  from  the  third  day  of  school  correlated  about  ,60,  on  the 
average,  with  scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  administered  a  few 
weeks  later.    A  second  set  of  rankings  made  after  this  test  was  given  showed 
higher  correlations  (averaging  about  .79),  indicating  that  the  readiness  test 
data  affected  teachers'  expectations  somewhat.    Even  so^^  the  teachers  were 
remarkably  accurate  In  their  firf.t  Impressions  based  upon  minimal  data*  They 
also  were  flexible  enough  to  change  these  first  impressions  when  they, appeared 
inaccurate. 

In  addition  to^gathertng  data  about  the  accuracy  of  teacher  achievement 
expectations,  Willis  used  questionnaire  and  interview  techniques  to  try  to  find 
out  what  Criteria  the  teachers  used  tn  making  these  judgments.    Among  teachers 
who  filled  out  an  adjective  description  questionnaire,  the  strongest  correlates 
of' achievement  predictions  were  perceptions^  about  childrepi's  attentlveness, 
self  confidence,  maturity,  and  ability  to  work  Independently  without  constant 
supervision.    Other^  perceptions  which  had  signtfic-ant  but  weaker  <iorrelations 
Included  getting  along  v/ell  wtth  classmates,  participating  actively,  obeying 
classroom  rules,  good  self  control,  p+iysical  attractiveness,  and  physical , size* 
Note  that  the  teachers  gave  more  emphasis  to  the  more  reliable  and  rational 
criteria  (those  directly  related  to  quality  of  work)  than  to  such  criteria  as 
physical  features  or  classroom  conduct. 

Another  set  of  teachers  were  interviewed  to  get  their  free  response  obser*- 
vations  and  comments  about  students*  ''These  were  coded  into  categories  and 
analyzed*  .  The  data  shewed  that  students  expected  to  do  well  were  perceived  as 
mature,  healthy  In  their  social-emotional  development,  compi iant,  ready  for 
schooi,  able  to  do  assignments  correctly,'  and  high  in  general  ability*    Here  ' 
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again,  primary  emphasis  was  placed  on  observable  and  credible  evidence  of 
ability.    Other  perceived  attributes  that  correlated  with  achievement  expectations 
but  not  very  strongly  included  race  (whites  were,  expected  to  do  better  than' 
blacks),  coming  from  an  intact  home,  coming  from  a  good  family.  Independence 
in  self  care,  good  attitudes  or  motivation,  good  classroom  behavior,  ability 
to  perceive  stmi larltles  and  differences,  abi I Ity  to  color  or  draw  wel 1 ,  good 
motor  coordination  or  writing  ability,  alertness,  observational  skills,  general 
school  readiness,  ability  to  fol low^ directions,  and  attention. 

The  questionnaire  and  interview  data  collected  by  Willis  agree  In  suggesting 
that  teachers  are  successful  in  judging  student  potential,  and  that  they  are 
successful  because  they  use  relevant  criteria. 

This  research  by  Willis  (1972)  provided  some  information  about  the  studnnt 
characteristics  that  they  attend  to  and  use  in  forming  them-    A  related  study 
along  these  same  general  lines  was  conducted  by  Moles  and  Perry  (1975)  in  six 
first  grade  classrooms  fn  a  large  city.    Although  information  about  student 
achievement  on  standardized  tests  was  not  available,  the  investigators  did 
interview  the  teachers  concerning  their  expectations  for  student  achievement  and 
observed  teacher-student  interaction. 

,  Teacher  expectations  were  measured  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  school 
by  asking  teachers  to  rank  theEr  students.    This  was  repeated  again  in  December., 
Other  information  collected  included ' socioeconomic  status  indicators  such  as 
whether  or  not  the  student  qualified  for  a  free  lunch,  occupation  of  the  family 
breadwinner,  presence  or  absence  of  afather  ii^  the  home,  whether  or  not  the 
mother  worked,  the  child's  sex,  kindergarten  performance  as  judged  by  report  cards 
parent  involvement  in  the  school'  as  judged  by  teacher  comments,  early  first 
grade  academic  performance  on  a  test  of  school  readiness  and  achievement  (the 
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teachers  did  not  see  these  data  until  after  they  had  made  both  sets  of 
achievement  expectations  rankings) ,  and  information  about  conduct  tn  first 
grade  based  on  observed  reprimands  for  misbehavior  and  on  teacher  comments 
about  the  student  during  interview.    These  data  ^rere  correlated  and  analyzed 
with  complex  techniques  designed  to  identify  which  factors  were  most  basic 
in  determining  teacher  expectations. 

Several  variables  were  correlated  with  teacher  expectations  in  September 
after  just  two  weeks  of  school.    The  most  important  of  these  were  kindergarten 
performance  (which  was  known  to  the  teachers)  and  children's  readiness  and  early 
first  grade  achievement  tests  scores  (which  were  not).    These  findings  neces- 
sarily are  di f f erent  from  the  Wl i  Ms  C 1972)  f indi ngs  concern) ng  correlates  of 
inlttai  expectatiors,  because  the  teachers  in  her  study  did  not  .have  information 
On  kindergarten  performance-    They  did  get  access  to  test  scores,  but  not  until 
after  their  first  expectation  rankings.     In  any  case,  the  two  studies  agree 
that  teachers  use  the  best  Information  available  to  them. 

Although  it  Is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  data  in  this  study,  the  fact 
that  children's  scores  on  the  test  administered  by  the. investigators  added  a 
strong  and  separate  contribution  to  the  predtction  of  teachett  expectations  beyond 
that  provided  by  the  kindergarten  performance  of  the  children  suggests  that  teachers 
were  adjusting  their  expectations  to  tc,<e>into  account  current  information* 
Expectations  obviously  were  not  based  only  or  even  primarily  on  kindergarten 
performance.    The  fact  that  they  were  independently  associated  with  scores  on  a    ^  ' 
test  given  about  the  .same  time  suggests  that  the  teachers  were  adjusting  expec- 
tations teased  on  kindergarten  performance  In  w^ys  that,  made  them  more  accurate,  ^ 
probably  by  observing  the  kinds  of  predictors  that  tlie  teachers  in  the  WilMs 
study  observed* 
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Among  the  other  variables  studied,  parental   involvement  and  two  SES 
indicators  were  related  significantly  but  weakly  to  teacher  expectations,  while 
sex  and  conduct  were  not  related  at  all.    The  findings  for  sex  are  surprising, 
but  those  for  conduct  are  not.    The  teachers  In  the  Willis  (1972)  study  stated 
that  they  tended  tb  suspend  judgment  about  conduct,  ability  to  follow  directions, 
and  ability  to  work  independently,  because  they  know  that  some  students  with 
tittle  or  no  previous  schooling  take  a  while  to  "settle  down**  and  adjust  to 
school.  Perhaps  the  teachers  in  the  Moles  an^d  Perry  (1975)  study  felt  the  same 
way .  ^ 

The  September  data  were  compared  with  the  December  data  to  see  ff  there 
were  changes  in  associations  with  teacher  expectations  after  the  teachers  had 
more  experience  with  the  students  and  had  access  to  more  information.  This 
ttfrned  out  to  be  the  case.    By  December,  the  children's  scores  on  the  test  of 
early  first  grade  performance  were  the  best  predictors  of  teacher  expectations, 
and  kindergarten  performance  still  was  a  moderately  strong  predictor.  SES 
and  parental   Involvement  measures  no  longer  were  significant  predictors.  ^  However 
sex  now  had  a  weak  but^signif leant  relationship  to  expectations:  girls  were 
expected  to  achieve  better  than  boys.  ^ 

.This  finding  again  Indicates  that  teachers  base ^'j^liel r  expectations  upon 
observable  performance,  and  In  particular  upoH  the  most  reliable  indicators 
available.    The  findings  concerning  sex  suggest  that  teachers  typically  do  not 
start  out  with  clear  cut  sex  difference  expectations  (recall  the  Palardy.  1969 
study  in  which  some  teachers  did  expect  girls  to  cjo  better  than  ^boys  but  others 
did  not),  but  that  they  develop  differential  expectations  on  the  basis  of 
differentia  I ,behav ior.     If  this  differential  behavior  Is  related  to  student  $ex, 
a  se5<  difference  In  expectations  will  how  up  eventually.    Like  some  of  the  other 


data  relating  to  sex    reviewed  earlier,  this  suggests  that  the  sex  difference 
Is  not  related  to  sex  as  such,  but  instead  is  related  to  individuai  differences 
in  student  characteristics. 

Tal<en  together,  these  studies  or  the  formation  of  expectations  by  first 
grade  teachers  with  little  or  no  Information  other  than  what  they  can  observe 
in  the  classroom  indicates  that  they  attend  to  relevant  information,  draw  inferences 
appropriately,,  and  develop  generally  accurate  expectations.    Furthermore,  data 
on  stability  and  change  In  expectations  over  time  suggest  that  false  early 
impressions  usually  are  corrected.    Teachers  will  use  Inefficient  or  questionable, 
Information  to  make  predictions  If  no  better  Information  is  available,  but  in 
realistic  situations  they  tend  to  use  the  best  inforfnation  that  they  have. 

Teacher  Perceptions  and  Teacher  Attitudes 
Willis  and  Brophy  (1974)  studied  the  teachers*-,  interview  responses  as  they 
related  to  the  teacher  attitudes  of  attachment,  indifference,  concern,  and  rejec- 
tion,   the  attitude  data  were  collected  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ^fter  the  teachers  . 
had  responded  to  the  interviews.    Equai  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  were  nominated 
t^  the  attachment  group,  but  rBore  boys  were  nominated  to  each  of  the  other  three 
groups,  particularly  the  concern  group.  ^ Data  from  the  third  Interview  taken  In 
the  Spring  were  analyzecf  to  see  how  the  teachers  ^described  these  four  groups  " 
of  students. 

■J 

Boys  in  the  a^achment  group  Ai^ere  described  as  weti  clothed,-  physically 
immature,  likely  toi  wear  glasses,  unlikely  to  be  unusually  quiet,  likely  to  be 
assigned  as  leaders  or  helpers,  helpful  with  other  children,  likely  to  be  busy- 
bodies,  likely  to  kiow  left  from  right  and  to  be  able  to  stay  within  lines  on 

J- 

-tablets,  unable  to  ijraw  wel  I ,  not  1 1  ke  ly  to  be  read!  ng  up  to  their  abl  I  Ity,  -I  i  kejy 

1  '  .  .  .  ' 

! 
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to  volunteer  Information  during  discussions,  likely  to  have  a  perceptual  problem 
*oir  learning  disability,  likely  to  have  a  generally  positive  pattern  of  conduct 
and  socia I  behavior,  and  II kel y  to  be  high  in  genera f  abi I ity .    These  perceptions 
generally  fit  the  stere9;^ype  ofH^^e^^tachment  student  as  conforming  and  achieving, 
although  there  are  interesting  exceptions. 

For  example,  the  teachers  saw  these  boys  as  tiusybodies,  as  physically  Immature 
as  likely  Jo  have  physical  problems,  and  as  not  working  up  to  their  abilities* 
Even  so,  they  responded  to  them  with  attachment,  and  the  data  even  suggest  some 
favoritism  (allowing  them  to  be  leaders  and  helpers  more  often)* 

Girl s  in  the  attachment  group  were  described  as.  larger  than  average,  more 
attractive  than  average,  having  interested  end  cooperative  parents,  likely  to 
require  glasses  or  have  a  visual  impairment,  having  been  to  kindergarten,  not 
knowing  how  to  write  their  names,  being  creative  and    imaginative,  being  blert 

* 

and  close  observers,  J!king  stories,  being  able  to  work  independently,  being  of 
generally  high  ability,  coming  from  generally  good  families,  and  being  high  in 
expected  achievement      [n  contrast  for  the  data  for  boys  in  the  attachment  group, 
the  data  for  girls  are  almbsl-  completely  positive.    However,  they  contain 
no  hint  of  teacher  favoritism. 

Boys  fn  the  indifference'  group  were  described  as  more  likely  to  have  blond 
hair,  to  have  *'blank"  eye  expressions,  to' be  physical  iy  immature,  to  be  neat  and 
clean,  to  have  a  working  mother,  to.be  reared  by.  grandparents  or  substitute  parents 
to  have  disinterested  or  uncooperative  parents,  to  need  glasses  or  laave  visual 
impairments,  to  have  speech  impediments  or  use  baby  talk,  to  be  sociometric 
loners,  to  be  anxious  to  please,  to  be  In  poor  health,  to  have  negative  attitudes 
toward    school,  to  have  failed  to  live  up  to  the  teachers' .initial  expectations 
for  them,  and  to  have  poor  verbal  skills. 
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In  many  ways,  these  data  suggest  concern  students  rather  than  indifference 
students,  although  the  teachers  did  perceive  the  indifference  group  boys  as 
toners  and  as  having  negative  attitudes  toward  schooi-    They  aiso  perceived  them 
as  having  faiied  to  i ive  up  1o  the  teachers'  expectations  for  achievement,  but  this 
was  true  of  the  boys  in  the  attachment  group  also.    Taken  together,  these  data 
provide  more  support  for  the  suggestion  that  teachers  do  not  particularly  enjoy 
indifference  students,  but  they  provide  no  indication  as  to  why  not, 

Gir I s  in  the  indifference  group  were  described  as  more  l(f<ely  to  be 
non-white,  not  liking  school,  giving  up  easily  on  work  assignments,  lacking 
self  confidence,  not  being  prepared  for  school,  ncf  knowing  their  colors  and  num^. 
bers,  being  creative  and    Imaginative,  having  generally  low  ability,  interacting 
infrequently  with  the  teachers,  and  often  presenting  problems  In  t^eir  classroom 
behavior.    As  with  the  boys,  these  data  on  indifference  group  girls  fit  the 
previously  reported  indifference  group  findings  to  some  extent,  but  they  also 
contain  elements  more  typical ly  associated  with  the  concern  group  and  the  rejec- 
tion group.    It  ts  more  cfear  in  the  case  of  the  girls  why  thfe  teachers  would  not 
enjoy  interacting  with  them,  although  it  Is  not  clear  why  they  responded  to  them 
with  indifference  rather  than  with  concern  or  rejection. 

The  boys  in  the  concern  group  were  described  as^typlcatly  average  In  size, 
more  likely  to  be  reared  by  grandparents  or  old_er  parents,  likely  to  have  a 
Speech  impediment  or  use  baby  talk,  likely  to  be  generally  Immature^  active  and 
vivacious,  attention  seeking,  able  to  use  and  keep  up  with  school  supplies  but 
dependent  in  ^choolwork  and  in  need  of  help  from  the  tjeacher,  in  need  of  reassurance 
and  approval,  generally  low  in  ability,  needing  readiness  worJ<,  having  positive 
attitudes  toward    school,  poor  in  health,  poor  in  social-emotional  development, 

L  <■  O 

poor  in  oral  ancl  verbal  skills,  poor  >in  independent  work  sl<i  I  is,  .and  generally 
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low  in  ability*  .These  data  quite  clearly  fit  the  picture  q^f^ concern  students 
as*  low  ability  students  who  are  cooperative  and  conforming* 

Gi r I s  In  the  concern  group  were  described  as  rnore  I  ikeiy  to  be  no'^n-vihite 
than  white,  likely  to  come  from  good  homes  and  large  families  (although  the 
targe  families  were  seen  as  causing  problems  for  these  children),  likely  to 
have  speech  impediments  or  use  baby  talk,  dependent,  q'uiet,  lacking  in  confidence, 
needing  supervision  and  help  from  the  teacher,  having  generally  positive  attN 
tudes  toward    school,  and  having  poonverba!  skills.    These  data  are  very  similar 
to^those  for  the  boys.    Again,  they  suggest  a  pattern  of  low  ability,  cooperalion, 
and  conformity. 

The' contrasts  between  the  concern  students  and  the  indifference  student^ 
provide  clues  about  why  the  teachers  did  not  respond  more  positively  to  the 
Indifference  students.    First,  concern  students  were  notably  positive  (n  their 
f&ttitudes  toward  5choo[  (and  presumably  toward  the  teachers),  while  indifference 
students  were  less  positive  or  even  negative.    Second,  concern  students  were  - 
conforming  and  compliant,  but  Indl/Tference  students  often  caused  behavior  pro- 
blems.   Third;,,  the  data  on  indifference  students  suggest  that  they  were  "turning 
off"  the  teachers*    They  v^ere  describcd^as  having  blank  facial  expressions,  as  be! 
generally  unresponsive,  and  as  having  poor  attitudes  toward  school. 

These  teacher  conunents  suggest  thaf  the  concern  and  Indifference  students 
probably  were  conditioning  the  teachers  like  the  children  in  the  study  by  Yarrow, 
Waxier,  and  Scott  CI97I)*    Concern  students  apparently  sought  out  the  teachers 
and  gave  covert  sjgnaJs  indicating  that  they  enjoyed  contacts  with  ^hem.  Indif- 
ference students  apparently  minimized  contacts  with  the  teachers- and  gave 
covert  signals  that  they  disliked  such  contacts*    Apparently,  the  teachers  respond 
ed  by  increasing  their  contacts  with  concern  students  and  decreasing  their  con- 
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tacts  with  indi fference^ students,  and  by  developing  corresponding  attitudes' 
over  time- 

Boys  in  the  Rejection  group  were  described  as  more.  Iil<ely  to  be  non^white 
than  white,  to  come  from  intact  families,  to  be  immature  and  poor'^'  adjusted, 
independent,  loud,  disruptive,  not  vivacious,  hot  likeiy  to  be  assigned  gs  a 
ieader  or  heiper,  not  getting  aiong  weii  with  others,  tail<ative,  .not  knowing 
similarities  and  differences,  not  knowing  how  to  write  their  names,  not  knowing 
left  from  right  or  how  to  stay  within  iines,  not  able  to  use  or  keep  up  with 
school  supplies,  having  weak  reading  abilities,  needing  extra  help  because  "df 
generally  low  abEfity,  needing  readiness  work,  IJkely  to  fail,  having  deteriorated 
in  work  since  the  beginning  of ^ the  .year,  -being  either  notabiy  healthy  or  un- 
healthy, lacking  in  readiness  skills,  having  poor  verbal  skills,  being  physical- 
ly unattractive,  providing  frequent  classroom  behavior  problems,  generally 
lacking  in  school  readiness,  misbehaving  during  seatwork  times,  and  bping  of 
generally  low  ability*  c:,, 

in  short,  the  teachers  perceived  these  boys  as  20  volumes  of  bad  news^  Th^ir 

statements  included  the  admission  that  they  did  not  allow,  these  boys  to  act  as 

helpers  or  leaders  as  often  as  the  other  students,  and  they  contained  no  hint  ^' 

whatsoever  of  ambivalence  or  attempts  to  compensate-    The  negative  halo  effect 

produced  by  these  boys  was  sO  strong  that  teachers  described  them  as  low  in  ability 

in  several  different  ways,  even  though  they  did  npt^ differ  significantly  from 

their  classmates  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test*  ,  In  this  Case,  at  least, 

strong  negative  attitudes  distorted  teacher  percejstions  of  abltitV- 

The  girls  in  the  rejection  group  were  described  as  coming  from  less  desirable 

♦ 

families,  being  busybodies,  not  I  iking  school ,  giving  up  easily,  lacking  self 
confidence,  being  playful  and  mischievous,  being  unprepared  for*schooi,  being 
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poorjy  adjusted  to  sc!;ool  r'outln^^,  got  knoi/ing  colors  and  numbers,  not  knov/ing 

similarities  and  differences^  b6ing  alert  ot/i^ervers,  not  volunteering  information 

_  In  c lass  "d Iscussions^  not  paying  atfention,  be! ng  I i  kely  to  f ai  I  ^  be! ng  .able  ta 

do  bett0r  than  they  were  doing,  having  poor  attitudes  towards  school,  having 

poor  school  readiness,  doing  poor  worK,  and  having  generally  low  abilities* 

Exception  for  the  statement  that  these  giris  were  alert  observers,  these  teacher 

* 

perceptions  are  unremittingly  negative,  just  as  they  were  for  the^boys  In  tvlj^ 

■rejection-group.    Also,  just  as  with  the. boys,  these  girls  did  not  differ  from 

their  classmates^  in  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  scores,  despite  frequent  teacher 

statement^  about  lowf^bTlIty*  ^  ^ 

The  data  on  the  rejection  group  from  this  study  provide  perhaps  tl^ 

clearest  and  broadest  picture  df  rejection  yet  discussed.    Ther^ection  group 

It  *  '         .  ^ 

students  Were  seen  almost  completely  negatively,  even  where  the  objective  facts 

did  not  support  these  perceptions,  and  there  was  no  indication  at  all  that  the 

teachers  felt  guilty  or  ambiva lent  about  rejecting  them.    Furthermore,  it  is 

.clear  from  the  teachers'  remarks  that  misbehavior  in  the  classroom  and  generally 

negative  attitudes  toward  school  and  teache;rs  were  the  main  reasons  for  rejection* 

'    Apparently,  here  as  elsewh<?re,  hostility  breeds  hostilfty* 

'Our  study  of  six  second  grade  classrooms  inclqded  teacher  ratings  of  students' 
attributes  and  behavior  In  addition  to  the  four  attitude  scales  and  the  classroom 
observation  data  (Evertson,  BrQphy  and  Good,  1972;  Brophy  and  Good,  1974).  The 
teachers  rated  the  students  in  the  attachment,  concern,  indifference,  and  rejec- 
tion  groups  on  27  scales-concerning  ciassroom/behavlor,  interaction  with  the  * 
teacher,  and  general  personal  attributes* 

\As  might  fiave  been  expected  from  previous  data,^signif  t-^^ant  correlations 
Were  obtained  most  frequently  for  student  sex  and  for  the  rejecftlon  students. 
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■Four+^en^  of  tne  27. correlations  were  significant  for  sex,  and  they\al I  indicated 
that  the  teachers  perceived  the  girls  more  positively  than  the  boys.  Boys 
were  seen  asT^stless,  sassy,  defiant,  lazy,  likely  to  rnake  funny  or  irrei-evant 
comments,  ll^kely  to  daydream,  lacking  In  confidence,  butting  -Jrl  "^with  answers, 
fighting,  defensive,  needing  to  be  p^ushed  rather  than  encouraged  (presumably 
because  they  were  not  achieving  up  to  their  potential),  immature,  and  impulsive, 
compared  to  girls*    The  strongest  correlations  were  for  restlessness,  daydream- 
ing,.  and  fighting*    The  general  picture  Is  one  that,  should  be  faniliar  by  now: 
theseteachers  saw  boys  as  less  motivated  and  less  cooperative*    Despite  these 
perceptions,  however,  the  classroom  observation  data  from  this  study  did  not 
reveal  teacher  d I scplml natipn  against  .iDoys. 

The  rejection  students  were  seen" even  more  negatively,   Jhe  teachers  des- 
cribed them  as  restless,  cheating,  making  the  teacher  uncomfortable,  sassy, 
defiant,  la:£y,  making  funny  or  I rrel evant  comments,  daydreaming,  lacking  In 
imagination-,  buttlhg  in  with  answers,  fighting,  defensive,  unhappy,  messy, 
immature,  avoiding  eye  contact,  and  impulsive.    The  strongest  correlations 
were  for  restlessness,  cheating,  sassing  the  teacher,  defiant,,  lazy,  daydreaming 
defensive,  unhappy,  and  immature.    Thus,  the  general  picture, is  one. of  mutual 
hostility  between  the  teachers  and  the  rejection  students,  even  though  some  of 
these  students  were  seen  as  unhappy  and  immature. 

In  contrast,  the  data  for  attachment  students  wer'e  uniformly  positive* 
They  were  described  as  unlikely  to  cheat,  unlikely  tOvbe  embarrassed  In  the 
classroom,  making  the  t>eachers  feel  comfortable,  unlikely  to  daydream,  helpful, 
happy,  attractive,  unl ikely  to  whisper,  mature,  and  I ikely  tp  make  eye  contact* 
Thus,  the  teachers  saw  these  students  a^  achieving,  and  conform! ng, . but  also  as 
mature  and  wel I  adjusted*  .  "  ^ 


Only  six  relationships  w,ere  significant  for  the  indifference  students, 
although  they  provide  an  interesting  picture*    Teachers  described  these  students 
as  not  very  noticeable,  unimaginative,  unhappy,  unattractive,  likely  to  whfsper 
rather  than  speak  up,  and  likely  to  avoid  eye  contact*    Thus,  the  indifference 
students/were  described  as  passive  and  shy,  perhaps  even  insecure  and  troubled* 
Yet^  the  teact/ers  reacted  to  them  with  Indifference  rather  than  concern*  ' 

Six  relationship.^  also  were  significant  for  concern  students*    Teachers  per- 

caived  them  as  restless,  tikely  to  cheat,  lacking  tn  confidence,  unimaginative^ 

needing  to  be  pushed  rather  than  encouraged,  and  immature*    Lack  of  confidence 

was  the  traif  most  strongly  associated  with  these  s^teuclenffe*    As  expected^  teacher 

perceptions  focused  on  traits  relating  fo  poor  academic  performance*    The  only 

unsurprising  finding  was  that  teachers  saw  concern  students  as  needing  to  be  pushed 

rather  than  encouraged  gently.    This  perception  conflicts  with  the  idea  that 

■  * 
concern  students -are  hard  working  but  limited  in  ability. and  thus  dependent  upon 

the  teacher  for  helpT-    This  and  the  fact  that  the  concern  students  were  seen  as 

Mkely  to  cheat  suggests  that  they  were  not  so  conforming  as  other  studies  suggested* 

Nevertheless,  the  teachers  did  respond  to  them  wTth  concern*    Apparently,  this 

was  because  these  students  presented  problems  only  in  the  academic  area;  they  s 

did  not  sass  or  defy  the  teachers  like  the  rejection  students  did* 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mystery  was  why  the  teachers  did  not  react  more  positfve- 
ly  toward  the  in'bi  f  ference  students*    The  teachers  themselves  pictured  these 
students  as  shy,  unhappy,  and  generally  i-n  need  of  help*    Pai^  of  the  reason 
probably  was  that  these  students  were  relatively,  "invisibly,"  so  that  the 
teachers  didn'f  notice  them  ofi^en  even  though  "they  were  aware  of  their  problems* 
Another  possibility  is  that  the  indifference  students  made  the  teachfer^  uncomfor-* 
table,  although  the  teachers  did  not  report  this  t  ^  , 

•This *study  confirmed  certain  earl  I er  findings  but  contradicted  others*  At. 
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this  point,  it  seemed  clear  that  many  teacher  reactions  to  Individual  students 
were  specific  to  the  teachers  and  students  involved.    Still,  there  were  enough 
common  findings  across  studies  to  indicate  that  certain  student  characteristics 
were  likely  to  produce  predictable  responses  in  teachers. 

Studies  by  other  investigators  further  compounded  these  problems  in  interpre- 
ting teacher  perceptions  ^nd  their  relationship  to  student  attributes.  Garner, 
and  BIng  (1973)  studied    interaction  In  first  grade  classes  In  Britain,  and  Iden- 
tified several  student  groups  or'  types.    Although  they  were  working  independently 
of  the  lines  of  research  described  so  far,  one  of  their  groups  Is^described  very 
similarly  to  the  one  we  have  been  calling  the  attachment  group,  two  others  sound 
like  rejefction  groups,  and  two  others  sound  tike  indifference  groups. 

The  two  groups  that  sound  like  rejection  groups  (both  had  very  high  rates 
of  disciplinary  contacts  with  teachers)  dilfdred  primarily  in  that  one  group 
was  more  interested  ih  socializing  than  in  learning  and  spent  a  lot  of  time 
talking  and  playing,  whereas  the  other  was  seriously  disobedient,  defiant,  and 
alienated-    The  lattfer  group  closely  resembled  the  rejection  groups  seen  ifi  several 
studies^conducted  in  the  United  States* 

The  two  groups  that  sound  tike  Indifference  groups  (they  had  iow  rates  of  ' 
interaction  with  the  teacher)  contrasted'  in  many  ways*    One  group  was  characterized 
primarily  by  passivity.     It  corresponds  closely  to  the  indifference  groups  Ideji- 
tified  here.    However,  another  group  with  very  low  rates  of  Interaction  with  the 
teachers  was  cbtnposed  of  bright  and  welj  behaved  students  capable  of  learning 
independently.    Apparently,  they  had  tow  rates  of  Interaction  with  the  teachers 
because  they  neither  wanted  nor  n^sded.them*    This  suggests  that  low  rates  of 
Interaction  wiTh\vhe  teacher  are  one  common  characteristic  of  Indifference  stu- 
dents, but  that  not  all  students  who  have  l<5w  rates  of  interactloh  with  their- 
teachers  are  indifference  students.  "  ^ 
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Power  CI97I)  studied  contrasting  patterns  of  interaction  with  the  teachers 
tn  four  eighth  grad^  science  classrooms-    He  also  Identified  what  appeared  to 
be  a  rejection- group*    These  students  were  tow  achievers  and  were  generally 
alienated  from  schooLand  from  the  teachers.    They  sat  toward  the  rear  of  the 
classrooms  and  were  rarely  called  upon.    However, .when  they  did  Interact  with 
the  teacher,  they  were  especial ly ' 1 i keiy  to  be  praised*    This  finding,  sugges- 
ting possible  guilt  and  compensatory  behavior  toward  rejection  studenfs  by  the 
tea9hers,  has  appeared  in  some  studies  but  not  others. 

Power  also  Identified  what  looks  like  a  concern  group;  students  who  were 
dependent  and  sensitive,  low  in  achievement  and  apparently  in  ability,  but  never-* 
theless  high  in  attitudes  toward  science-     In  contrast  to  our  finding  that  teachers 
saw  concern  students  as  deeding  to  be  pushed.  Power,  like  others,  saw  the  teachers 
as  giving,  the  concern  students  easier  tasks  and  trying  to  avoid  overtaxlng^them. 

Power  also  identified  a  group  of  what  he  called  "success  syndrome"  students 
who  look  like  the  typical  attachment  group-    These  students  were  high  In  abUlty 
and  achievement,  had  posRIve  attitudes  toward  the  class  and  high  status  among 
their  peers,  participated  often  and  successfully  in  classroom  interactions", 
interacted  with  the  teachers  often,  and  were  willing  to  +ry  to  answor  difficult'^ 
questions  and  to  volunteer  for  difficult  assignments-     In  view  of  other  failures 
to  find  teacher  favoritism  toward  attachment  students.  It  Js  interesting  to  note 
that  Power  did  not  report  any  teacher  favoritism  toward  these  students  despite 
their  positive  qualities-  ^ 

Rationale  for  the  Student ^Attribute  Study 
Considerabte  Information  about  teachers  be( lets,  attitudes,  9nd  expec-  ^ 
tations  and  their  relationships  to  teacher^student  interaction  has  been  reviewed. 
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This  IS  only  a  fraction  of  the  information  available,  but  It  is  enough  to 
I nd  icate  the  state  of  the  field-    Certain  f i nd i ngs  are  general ly  we  1 1  estabi i shed 
although  they  have  not  been  replicated  in  one  or  more  studies,  while  issues, 
remain  clouded  as  conflicting  information  continues  to  accumulate.    One  problem 
is  the  absence. of  clear  theories  to  Integrate  and  organize  the  data.  Another 
is  the  great  variety  of  methods  used  and  questions  asked.    This  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  compare  studies  even  when  they  purportedly  address  the  same  questions.  ^ 

In  our  view,  however,  the  biggest  single  source  of  confusion  In  this  area 
is  the  fact  that  most  studies  have  been  small  and  isolated,  so  that  conf Meting 
interpretations  of  findings  cannot  be  resolved  by  turning  to  related  data.  ^ 

L- 

Relatively  few  studies  have  Included  both  ^Information  about  teacher  perceptions 
of  students  and  Information  about  student  characteristics  or  classroom  behavior. 
Even  when  they  have,  there  are  questions  about  the  degree  to  which  the  teacher 
perceptions  were  accurate  and  about  what  the  behavioral  data  mean. 

V/e  have  come  to  see  ■"^hat  even  the  most  reliable  behavlor&l  information  cannot 
be  taken  at  face  value,  because  It  may  not  mean  what  we  think  it  means.  Praise 
is  not  necessarily  reinforcing,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  positive 
teacher  attitudes  toward  a  student.    Criticism  sometimes  is  a  way  to  communicate 
positive  expectations.    Frequency  of  teacher-student  interactlgn  usually  is 
associated  with  good  teacher-student  relationships,  but  teachers  sometimes  call 
on  students  to  get  their  attention,  and  sometimes  they  have  high  frequencies  of 
interaction  with  rejection  students  because  they  intervene  to  handle  disciplinary 
prob fefris  often. 

There  are  even  more  questions  about  self  report  data  from- teachers.  Takeo 
at  face  value,  they  seem  to  add  rich  detail  and  elaboration  -fo  teooher  expecta- 
tion and  .attitude  data.    They  help  indicate  other  characteristics  that  teachers 
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notice  about  students  in  particular  expectation  and  attitude  groups,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  reasons  why  teachers  hold  the  expectations  or  attitudes  that  they 
hold.    However,   like  any  self  report  data,  teacher  s6lf  report  data  are  distorted 
by  halo  effects,  logical  errors,  and  other  sources  of  bias  or  inaccuracy.  ^ 

The  Willis  and  Brophy  (1974)  data  on  rejection  students  provide  a  good 
example.     If  you  attend  only  to  what  the  teachers  had  to  say  about  these  students, 
if  is  easy  to  see  why  the  teachers  rejected  them,  and  also  to  see  that  teacher 
rejection  was  strong  and  unambiguous.    However,  when  you  inspect  the  objective 
1^T'""e}a+a^i^rom-+hese-s*wJaa±s.,_yi3ii_^  that  teacher  perceptions  o.f  their 

academic  abilities  were  wrong.    The  teachers  saw  them  as  low  ability  students,  but 
the  test  data  shov^^ed  that  these  students  did  not  differ  from  their  classmates  in 
test  scores*    Thus,  the  teacher  perceptions  hang  together  nicely  to  make  a  con- ■ " 
sistent  picture,  but  at  least  some  of  them  were  incorrect*    This  raises  questions 
about  the  rest  of  them* 

Concern  about  these  and  related  questions  led  us  to  design  the  Student 
Attribute  Study*    We  wanted  to  pursue  the  questions  raised  by  the  studies  reviewed 
so  far,  but  to  try  to  answer  them  more  definitively.    One  important  aspect  was  to 
include  a  large  sample  of  teachers  and  students.    Studies  involving  small  numbers 
of  teachers  are  very  sensitive  to  the  unique  attitudes  and  preferences  of  the 
teachers  Involved,  so  that  their  data  may  not  be  generallzable  to  other  teachers* 
For  example,  we  have  seen  that  some  teachers  expect  a  sex  difference  In  first 
grade  reading  achievement  and  some,  do  not,  and  that  some  teachers  try  to  push 
concern  students  but  other  teachers  try  to  minimize  stress  and  move  them  along 
slowly  through  patience  and  encouragement. 

Thesejf Indings  are  not  necessarily  contradictory*    They  come  from  studies  , 

with  smaW  samples,  and  they  might  accurately    reflect  the  attitudes  and  behaviors 

*  \f 
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of  the  teachers  involved*    To  try  to  avoid  this  problem,  we  wanted  the  Student 
Attribute  Study  to  have  a  sample  of  teachers  large  enough  to  make  it  likely  that 
such  Individual  differences  would  can<£el  out.    Thus,  whatever  findings  emerged 
would  be  likely  to  generalize  to  most  teachers. 

We  also  wanted  a  broad  and  deep  data  bank,  which  included  information  thought 
to  be  objectively. true  and  other  data  on  teacher  perceptions  of  unknov;n  accuracy 
and  teacher-student  interactions  of  unknown  meaning*    By  using  the  "objective  truth 
points  as  anchors,  we  could  assess  the  accuracy  of 'teacher  perceptions  and-  Inten=_  „ 
-pret- ther-mS^ning  of  the' teacTier--student  Interactions*  j 

Planning  based  on  these  considerations  ted  to  the  longitudinal  and  ytgmplex  . 
study  that  we  call  the  Student  Attribute  Study.    The  sample  included  2?  teachers 
and  their  students  in  four  separate  grades  of  elementary  schee^-r^'^ta "^sets"  -  ' 
included  expectations  and  attitudes  of  both  teachers  and  classroom  observers,  self 
reports  collected  both  with  forced  choice  checklists  and -^inten/Iews,  Information 
about  classroom  processes  collected  through  both  high  Inference  ratings  and  low 
Inference  coding. of  discrete  bet^avjors.    By  analyzing  these  data  In  relationship, 
to  one  another  simultaneously,  we  hoped  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  raised 
or  left  unresolved  by  previous  data.    The  data  collection  and  analysis  methods 
used  In  the  Student  Attribute  Study  will  be  described  briefly  in  the  following 
chapter,  after  which  we  will  discuss  the  highlights  of  the  findings. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  STUDENT  ATTRIBUTE  STUDY:    AN  OVERVIEW  6_|      '  ' 

Chapters  two  through  five  were  a  review  of  what  was  knov/n  when 
we  began  the  Student  Attribute  Study  about  teacher  attitudes  and  expecta-^ 
tions,  their  effects  on  classroom  behavior  of  the  teacher,  and  the  effects 
of  certciin  student  characteristics  on  teachers.    The  rationale  behind  the 
study  was  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  these  elements  and  to'describe 
in  more  detail  what  characteristics  in  students  led  to  certain  teacher 
^pereep^i^ns--aDji. J)a!j.^vXor£^    We  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  dynamics  of 
the  classroom  and  how  percep.tions  of  students  affected  teaqher  behaviors 
toward  them  and  how  the  students  themselves  reacted  to  different  teacher 
behaviors.    As  the  study  has  progressed,  we  have  become  more  aware  of  the 
cyclical  nature  of  the  classroom-  interactions,  and  have  begun  to  see  that 
one  cannot  simply  discuss  as  isolated  topics  teacher  effects  on  students, 
student  effects  on  teachers,  the  effects  of  perceptions  on  behaviors,  and 
the  effects  of  behaviprs  on  perceptions.    This  point  of  view  will  be 
developed  throughouT  the  rest  of  the  book  as  the  results  of  the  Student 
Attribute  Study  are  presented  and  discussed. 

The  results  of  the  study  should  provide  a  clearer  way  of  looking  at 
what  goes  on  in  classrooms  be ^ween  students  and  teachers  as  they  really  are: 
human  beings  with  preferenc^\,  opinions,  attitudes,  and  expectations  about 
one  another. 

This  chapter  is  a  description  of  the  data  collected  in  the  Student 
A"?tribute  Study  and  an  overview  of  the  rest  of  the  book*    Enough  information 
will  be  provid^ed  here  to  enabTe  the  reader  to  understand  Chapters    I  through 
18  in  which  results  based  on  these  data  will  be  discussed*    However,  readers 
wishing    a  more  detailed  description  of  data  preparation  and  analyses  are 
referred  to  Appendices  A-F*  "  . 
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Keep  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  a  1 1  types  of  data  col lected  was  to 

answer  questions  such  as:    "what  are  the  characteristics  of  students  perceived 
by  thefr  teachers  as  cafm  (mature,i  objects  of  attachment,  objects  of 
concern)?  ' 

For  this  purpose,  v/e  selected  13  scales  to  measure  various^student 
characteristics.    These  particular  scales  were  chosfjn  because  previous 
research  and  experience  had  suggested  that  they  defined  attributes  and 
attitudes  which  were  Important  In  thecTassroom.    We  used  these  scales  In 
order  to  classify  students  in  various  ways  so  that  we  could  look  at  what 
perceptions  and  behaviors  were  associated  with  a  particular  expectation 
or  attitude.    Please  bear  in  mind  that  these  classifications  are  not  the 
only  way  that  students  can  be  described-    However,  the  contlnua  described 
by  the  scales  were  useful  ways  of  organizing  our  thinking  about  what  students 
in  general  were  like.     In  no  way  do  we  imply  that  a  particular  student, 
should  be  expected  to  follow^a  certain  pattern  of  behavior  simply  because 
the  teacher  perceives  him  as  ''Immature,''  but  we. do  present  the  results 
as  useful  ways  of  analyzing  what  goes  on  i  n  classrooms  between ^studfentt  and 
teachers*  .  .  *  ^ 

The  13  scales  were  presenied  to  the  tedcheCs  in  the  forms  descnff^ 
In  Appendix  A.    Throughout  the  book  we  will  refer  to  them  in  shortenejp 
form  as  listed  below. 

L    Calm  ^  ^  ^ 

2.  Careful 

3*    Happy  \      ^  . 

4*    Achieving  ^  '  '  , 
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5. 

Mature 

6. 

Ccwperati  ve 

7. 

Creative 

S, 

Attract  1 ve 

9. 

Pers  i  stent 

10, 

Attachment 

IK 

Concern 

"  12. 

13. 

Eye  Contact 

Three  groups  were  involved  in  the  Student  Attribute  Studyt  the 
students,  the  teachers,  and  the  classroom  observers,  ^ 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  student5  in  grades  tv/o  through  five  in  • 

public  elementary  schools  were  the  focus  of  the  study*    They ^are  referred 

^  /■ 

to  as  Vtarget*'  students-    There  were  approximately  equal  numbers  of  ^boys 

-'■*** 

and  girls.     Information  about  the  types  of  schools  attended  by  the  students 

* 

is  given  in  Appendix  A.  ■  .  .  ^  ' 

Twenty-seven  teachers  were  invoived  in  the  study*    All  were  women  with 
varying  amounts  of  teaching  experience.    Since  si  I  o^  the  teachers  were 
female,  teachers  in  general   in  the  book  will  be  referred  to  as  "she*" 
^      There  were  i6  classroom  observers  who  were  primarily  university  students 
who  were  juniors^  seniors^  or  graduate  students/  Most  were  majoring  in 
either  education  or  psychology.    They  were  trained  to  collect  data  for  the 
'  study  and  did  not  l<now  the  stud&nts  or  the  teachers  Involved  before  the 
beginning  of  the  study*  .^-'^ 
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Data  Col  lection 

Six  sets  of  data  were  collected.    The  first  five  measured  perceptions 
Of  adults  about  students,  and  the  last  one  measured  behaviors  which  occurred 
i n  the  orlassrooms.  ^ 

I-  Teacher  rankings  of  all  students  i  n  thei  r  c  Tasses  on  13  scales, 
2.    Observer  ratings  of  al I  students  on  13  scales  seen  during  the 

ob&erva^t  \  ana  \  -phase-  af  the  -s^dy  ( re-f-ef  red-40-aS"  "4ar-get^  

students)-  .  .  - 

-  --5.    Teacher  adjective  descriptions  of  target  students, 

4,  Observer  adjective  descriptions  of  target  students, 

5,  Observer  checklists  of  behavior  of  target  students, 

'6,    Classrcom  observation  data  collected  about  interactions  between 
the  teachers  and  target  students  in  their  classes* 
-    Data  collection  took  place  over  two  school  years>  a-ithough  most  data 
were  collected  in  the  spring  semester  of  the  second  yoar*^  The  fallowing^ 
timetable  outl ines  the  relationships  of  the  different  sets  of  dala; 


Year  I 


November 

1st  teacher 
ranking 


February 

2nd  teacher 
ranking  :^ 


Maroh 


May 

3rd  teacher 
ranking 


Year  2 


4th  teacher 
ranking 


Selection  of        [  5th  teacher 
"target^'  .  ranking;  Observer 

students;  Be-        ratihgs;  Teacher 
ginning  of  class^"  adjective  descriptions; 
room- observation    Observer  adjective 
data,  continuing    descriptions,;  Observer 
into  May,  behavior  checklists 
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Teacher  Rank! nqs 

,  The  information  obtained  from  the  teacliors'  rankings  was  used  to  select 
the  target  students  who  were  the  focus  of  the  study.    As  discussed  previously, 
we  wanted  to  collect  information  about  students  on  whom  we  had  reliable  informa- 
tion and  descriptions.    Although  we  felt  that  teachers'  perceptions  generally 
were  accurate  and  valid  indicators  of  their  students'  characteristics,  we  also 
were  aware  that  there  would  be  differences  qf  opinion  among  t^^jhers  about  *the 
same  student,  and  also  that  students  are  not  always  stable  on  a  given  character.- 
istic  over  time.     For  fhis  reason,  we  used. the  reports  of  two  teachers  over  a 
period  of  two  years  to  Identify  students  who  were  perceived  consistently  on 
certain  characteristics.     In  this  way,  we  could  talk  about,  for  example,  ^^hcjppy'"  \ 

students,  ''uncooperative"  students,  or  ''careful"  students  with  some  degree  of  cer-  y 

.    ^  '  \  /' 

tainty  that  our  descriptions  were  valid  and  not  thfe  result  of  one  Individual's 

(possibly  biased)  perception  at  only^one  point  in  tlme^  s 

Data  Collection  Procedures  ^  ' 

The  teachers  participating  in  Year  i  of  the  study  (those  teaching  grades 
on.e  through  four)  were  given  forms  for  ranking  their  students  on  the  13  Scales 
(See  example  in  Appendix  A),  They  filled  in  the  names  of  all  of  the  students 
in  their  classes  on  each  scale  according  to  their  perceptions  of  eacK  child's 
placement  within  the^class*  Therefore,  students  could  be  identified  who  were 
high,  middle,  or  low  in  their  relative  standing  on  each  scale.  This  procedure  d 
was  followed  three  times  during  the  first  year,  in  November,  February,  and  May* 

in  February  of  the  second  year,  teachers  in  grades  two  through  five  in 
the  same  schools  completed  the  same  scales;    These  teacher^s  were  ranking 

* 

V 
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the  same  students  who  had  been  ranked  in  Year  i,  T>ut  now  they  were  in  the 

next  higher  grade-    The  teachers  also  ranked  any  newcomers  to  the  school, 

so  that  placement  on  a  scale  reflected  a  student's  position  in  the  whol^ 

class,  not  just  his  relationships  to'those  stq^dents  who  also  h9d  been  ranked 

♦ 

the  preceding  year-    Again,  each  child  could  be  classified  as  high,  middie, 
or  low  on  each  scale,  according^ to  the  teacher'sranking. 

After  this  fourth  set  of  teacher  rankings  was  collected,  data  were 

•A 

compiled  for  all  students  for'whom    we  had  four  sets  of^rankings*  This 
recjuiremeni  eMrninat^  any  studenfwho  had  moved  into  or  out  of  the  school  ^ 
during  that  period.    From  this  group  of  students,  we  identified  those  who 
were  ranked  consistently  on  onQ  or  more  of  the  13  'scales*    By, consistent 
ranki  ngs,  we  meant  that  a  student  was  seen  the  same  way  (was  ranked  in 
similar  positions  on  the  scale)  at  each  of  the  four  times  he  or  she  was 
considered.    For  each  of  the  13  scales,  the  consistently  perceived  students 
were  subdivided  into  high,  middle,  and  low  groups*    Students  classified  as 
^^high'^  had  been  ranked  high  on  the  scale  in  question  oh  each  of  the  four 
previous  rankings*    Similarly,  those  classified  as  "middle"  were  ranked  this  - 
way    all  four  times,  and  so  were  those  classified  as  'Mow*'* 

The  students  consistently  seen  as  stable  on  one  or  more  scales  were 
considered  ''target'*  students*  They  were  observed  10  tines,  in  the  class_room 
during  a  six  weeks  period,  and  other  data  w^re  collected  about  them  after 
these  observatior)s*    To  further  assure  the  validity  of  the  classification 
of  the 'target  students,  a  fifth  teacher  ranking  was  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  and  students  who  had  not  retained  their  previous  stabi I ity 
were  reclassified* 
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Therefore,  for  any  given  child*  we  might, have  a  col  lection;  of  data 
like  this:     CH  =  high;  M  =  middle;  L  =  low),  ^ 


Student  /MI2  ^ 
(female,  4th  grade) 


Ranking  Time 
12    3    4  5 


Final  Classification 


L>a  1  m 

LI ; 

H 

uons  1  sTenT  i y  n  i  gn 

uareTU 1 

M 
M 

L 

u 
n 

1  neons  I  stent 

Happy 

IVI 

1 

L 

IVI 

L 

1  neons  i  stent 

Achieving  . 

L 

L 

7 

/ 

M 

M 

Inconsistent 

'  Mature 

M 

M. 

H 

M 

H 

Inconsistent 

CooperatWe 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Consistently  middle 

Creative 

L 

.1 

M 

■L 

M 

1 nconsi  stent 

Attractive 

M 

n 

M 

'm 

M 

Consistently  middle 

> 

.Pe^sistent  ■ 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Consistently  high 

Attachment  ^ 

M 

M 

H 

H 

M 

1  nconst  stent" 

Concern 

■  H 

H 

M. 

M 

M 

inconsistent 

'  Nctipeaferfe 

H 

H 

M 

L 

L 

Inconsistent 

Eye  Contact 

L 

L 

M 

M 

M 

Inconsistent 

■ERIC 


This  .information  from  the  teacher  rankings  would  be  used  to  identify 
this  student  as  a  consistently  high  calm  and  high  persistent  student  mo 
was  in  the  middle  range  for  cooperation  and  attractiveness..  Therefore, 
all  of  the  information  collected  about  this  student  would  be  used  in  an 


analysis  of  these  four  scales  to  aii^er  the  questions:"  What  are  the 


character! sti-cs  o.f  very  calm  students?   vwy  persistent  students? 
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somewhat  cooperative  students?  somewhat  attract tve  students?  Her  data 
wcxj Id  not  be  used  for  the  other  nine  scales,  because  she  was  not  a  con-^ 
sistent  example  of 'the  characteristics  assoerated  with  these  scales* 

For  further  information  about  the  targets  for  the  study  and  the*!3 
scales,  see  Appendix  A. 

Summary  of  Teacher  Ranking  Data 

For  each  of  the  students  included  in  the  study,  we  had  scores  on  one  ' 
or  more  of  the'  13/  sea  les.    The  Scores!  were  either  high,  ml dd  le^  or  low* 
Such  scores  indicated  that  the  child  iwas  perceived  in  a  consistent  fashion 
in  the  rankings  on  that  scale  given  bty  a  teacher  in  Vear  I  (three  times) 
and  by  a  teacher. in  Year    2  (two  timdsK     If  a  student's  five  rankings  for 
a  given  scale  (say  caref u 1 )  did  -not  fall  Into  a  consistent. pattern,  hi^ 
or  her  data  was  not  considered  in  anslsrering  the  question,  ^'V/hat  .characteristics 
are  shared  by  students  who  are  perce/ved  by  teachers  as  careful?^' 

Observer  Rati ngs 

The  classroom  observers  uspd  the 'same  13  scales  as  the  teachers. 
The  iijformation  provided  by  the  observer  ratings  was  used  to  .assess 
the  validity  of  the  teacher  rankings,  by  comparing  the  perceptions  of 
.the  teachers  with  those^o^  the  less  involved  classroom  observers  who 
had  different  roles  to  play*    (For  information  about  comparisons  of  teacher 
and  observer  perceptions,  see  Appendix  C* )  , 

.   The  observer  ratings  were  similar  in  many  ways  to  th^^acher  rankings^ 
except  that;  "  \  / 
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\i    The  observers  only  rated  i he  target  students,  instead  of 

^    - , 

1^    all  the  students  In  the  class,  as  the  teachers  had  done. 


^       (Remember  that  the  purpose  of  having  the  teachers'  rank 

.all  of  the  students  In  a  class  was  to  select  those  who  ^ 
would  be  target^*    The  observer  ratings  did  not  affect 
the  selection  of  targets  in  any  way,) 

2,    Rather  than  rank  order  all  target  students  on  each  scale, 
the  observers  rated  each  one  separately  as  being  high, 
middle,  or  Iqw  in  comparison  to  a  I  I  pf  the  other  target 
students  observed  in  several  ciasse'^  at  different  grades* 
Therefore,  th^y  were  not  ranking  target  students  in  com- 
parison  to  specific  individuals,  as  the  teachers  had  done* 
Instead,  they  were  providing  more  global  impressions  by 
!      '  rat i  ng  them. 

The  differences  in  tcchniqti'^j;jere  used  because  the  observers  were  fess 


familiar  with  each  class  as  a  whole  (they  had  been  asked  to  focus  their 

attention  on  only  about  half  the  members  of  any  one  class  —  the  target  ^ 

students >*     '  ■  "  "  ^ 

Since  two  observers  collected  data  in  each  classrooni,  and  therefore  on 

^ach  target  student  in  that  classroom,  they  each  completed  the  13  ratings  for 

^ach^ student  (independently  of  each  other)*    The  two  ^ets  of  ratings  fpr 

each  student  then  were  combined.    Even  though  everV* target  student  ^as  not'  K 

,4  -  '* 

to  be  included  in  th6  analyses  for  every  sea  le,,  thd"  observers  werq /asked 

to  rate  every  target, student  on  every  scale,  so  that  they  Voutd  hot  need 

to  be  told  OD  which  sc^feCs)  a  student  had  been  seen  consistently  by  the  teachers^ 
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The  observor  ratings  on  our  female  fourth-grader,  iy4l2,  might  have 

looked  like  this:    (For  purposes  of  combining  the  two  observers'  ratings, 

* 

a  single  rati-ng  of  hj.gh  was  given  a  viue  of  3^,  a  mfdd le  was  considered  as 
2_,  and  low  as        The  numbers  for  the  combined  rating  are  +he  sum  of  tbe 
two  separate  ratings'.    Combined  scores  of  ^  or  5  were  considered  low, 
£  and  5^  were  m i dcj I e j  and  &  was  h  igh. ) 


Child:  H\2 

Calm 

Caref u I 

Happy 

Achievi  ng 

Mature 

Cooperative 
>  ■ 

 Creative     ,.  _ 

Attractive 
Persistent 
Attachment 
Concern 
Noticeab le 
Eye  Contact 


Rating, 
Observer  I ^ 

.  H  (3) 

H  (3) 

M  (2) 

M  (2) 

H  (3) 

"H  (2) 


M  (2) 
M  (2) 

M  a) 
I  (I). 

M  (2) 
M  (2) 


Rst  i  ng , 
Observer  2 

H  (3) 

M  (2)  _ 

M  (2) 

M  (2) 

M  (2) 

M  (2) 

L  (1) 

M  (2) 

H  (3) 

M  (2) 

.    M  (2) 

'     M  (2) 

L  (1) 


Comb  i  ned 
Observer  Rating 

High  (6) 

Middle  (5) 

Middle  (4) 

Middle  (4) 

Middle  (5) 

Middle  (4) 

■  Low  (2)  . 

Middle  (4) 

Middle  (5) 

Middle  (4) 

Low  (3) 

Middle  (4) 

Low  (3) 


Summary  of  Observer  Ratifies  . 

Each  target  student  was  rated  by  each  of  two  classroom  observers  on  the 
13  scales.    The  scores  "6,f  the  tWo  observers  were  add^d^  and  the  student  was 
assigned  a  score  of  high, "middle,  or  low -oa-each  scale  to  represent  the  observers 
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perceptions  of  his  or  her  standing  on  the  13  attributes  defined  by  the  scales* 

Adjective  Descriptions  by  Teachers  and  Observers. 

These  two  sets  of  data  will  be  discussed  together  because  they  are  ^ 
simitar,-    There  were  two  purposes  i  n '  co !  lect  i  ng  them', 

I*    Other  perception    data  v/ere  very  structured*    That  is,  the  persons 
who  reported  their  perceptions  of  the  students  did  so  according  to  standard 
directions  to  score  every  student  on  §very  measure*    We  also  wanted  the 
spontaneous  reactions  of ^ the  teachers  and  observers  about  "the  target  students, 
so  that  we  couid  see  what  characteristics  came  to  mind  about  students  who 
had  been  characterized  in  certain  ways  on  the  13  scales.    This  could  not  only 
further  validate  the  scales  themselves,  but  also  could  provide  information 
which  we  had  not  anticipated, 

2.    By  having  both  the  observers  and  the  teachers  supply  descriptions 
of  the  same  students,  we  could  compare  the  two  groups  on  another  type  of 
information,  \n  addition  to  comparing  their  ratings .and  rankings  toexamine 
theiir  different  perceptions-   (See  Appendix  C  for  these  results*). 

The  procedures  ft)!  lowed  were  similar  for  both  grdups,  except  that  there 
were  two  observers  and  only  one.teacher  responding  for  each  student*  .Each 
adult  was  asked  to  provide  three  adjectives  describing  the  most  salient 
characteris-f^cs.of*  each  target  students*  -  To  avoid  biasing  the  data^  students 
were  rfot  i denti f  i ed  on  the  basis  of  the  scale  or  scales  for.  which  they, had  . 
been  selected  as  targets.    Also,'  the  two  observers  created  their  descriptions 
Independent  of  each  other. 
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In  addition  to  the  three  adjectives,  the  teachers  and  observers  were 
asked  to  provide  any  other  pertinent  information  about  the  students  which 
might  have  affected  their  behavior  in  tli©  classroom.     In  this  way,  we  learned 
of  medi-cat  problems  or  Uam  situations  which  might  have  influenced  other 
information* 

^    After  the  aiijective  descriptions  were  completed,  a  scoring  system  was 
developed  so  that- the  infomation  would  be  more  useful  In  data  analysis*. 
This  was  done  by  separately  pooling  all  of  the  adjectives  given  by  the 
teachers  and  by  the  observers,  and  then,  still  separately  for  the  two  groups, 
classifying  synonymous  adjectives,  such  as  '^outgoing"  and  '^friendly,"  When 
these  categories  of  synonymous  adjectives  were  formed,  decisions  were  made 
about  which  categories  contained  enough  instances    to  be  useful  for  statls-  ^ 
tical  anslyses.    The  resulting  scoring  systems  contained  37  categories  for 
the  teachers  and  31  for  the  observers.    Twenty-five  of  these  categories  were 
shared  in  common*    Some  categories  werp  scored  for  both  positive  and  negative 
examples,  and  other  categories  were  scored  only  for  presence  or  absence, 
The-listing  of  the_adlect i ve  categories  appears  in  Figure  6-1,  an_d  a  detailed 
account  of  the  development  and  use  of  the  scoring  system  appears  in  Appendix' 

As  an  example,  consider  the  adjectives  given  by  the  teacher  and 
observers  who  were  familiar  with  student  #412: 

^  Teacher:  "   Is  quiet,  well-behaved,  and  gets  along  well 

with  her  friends*      She  was  absent  a  great  deaf  at  the 
^beginning  of  the  year  due,  to  chronic  tonsillitis  but 
is  now  better  after  having  her  tonsils  end  adenoids 
removed*" 
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Observer  I:  "Quiet,  hard-^workl  ng,  but  .^iot  a, real  good  student." 
Observer  2;    "Quiet,  almost  shy,  eagerly  does  what  she  is  told*" 

This  Information  was  scored  In  this  way:  ^ 
Teacher  adjective  description; 

"quiet'^  -  a  positive  score  in  category  4  for  teacher  adjectives* 
"well-behaved"  -  a  positive  score  in  category  6  for  teacher 
adjectives* 

"gets  along  well  with  her  friends"  -  ^  positive  score  in 
category  12  for  teacher  adjectives* 

^'absent  due  to  tonsillitis"  -  noted  as  being  present  in  categories 
30  and  31  for  teacher  adjectives* 

%  positive  -  100*     (100  X        All  three  adjectives  given  by 
the  teachers  'were  positive  in  tone,  and  the 
medical  information  was  non-evaluative.) 

Observer  adjective  description: 

 _  "quiet"  -  a  positive  score  in  category  4  for  observer  adjectives 

(The  student  was  scored  only  once  for  this,  even 
though  both  observers  mentioned  this  trait.) 
"hard-working"  **  positive  score  in  categoi^y  8  for  observer 
*   adjecti ves> 

"not  a  real  good  student"    ^  a  negative  score  In  category  10  for 

'  observer  adjectives* 
"almost  shy"  *  a  negative  score  for  category  I  for  observer 

adjectives*  ■  ■         '        ^  "  ' 
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"eagerly  does  what  she  is  tojd"  -  positive  score  for  category  5 

for  observer  adjectives.  ■ 
%  positive  =  m%.     (100  X  I  ). 

Summary  of  Adjective  Descriptions 

Each  target  student  was  described  by  hi?  or  her  teacher  and  both  class- 
room observers,    None  of  J'hese  peopfe  knew  dn  which  scale  or  scales  this 
studeiir^  had  been  ranked  consistently,  so  their  responses  were  not  based  on 
^knowledge  of  other  data.    Adjectives  then  were  scored  by  placing  them  Into  ' 
categories*    Therefore,  each  student  had  two  sets  of  scores  derived  from  the 
adjective  descriptions;      one  set  derived 'from  adjectives  provided  by  the 
teacher,  and  one  set  derived  from  those  given  by  the  two  observers. 

Observer  Checklists  of  Behavior 

After  the  observers  had  completed  their  classroom  observations,  they 
completed  a'checklrst  of  40  behaviors  for  each  target  student  they  had  seen. 
This  was  donernorder  to  measure  the  observers'  general  Impressions  of"  certain 
more  global  bejiaviors  than  were  measured  by  the  coding  system*  However, 
even  though  theJist  Is  composed  of  behavior  descriptions,  the  observers' 
responses  w^re  not  immedtateTy    verifiable*    They  were  based  on  their  per-^ 
ceptions  of  the  students.    Therefore,  this  data  set  is  considered  perceptual 
in  nature,  even  though  it  concerns  descriptions  of  specific  behavior. 

Originally,  the  observers  used  a  checklist  of  4Q  behaviors*    After  data' 
were  col  lected  on  the  original  40  items,  the  checkl  1st  was  reduced  to  sl:^ 
scores  by  a  process  known  as  factor  analysis.  In  which  items  with  similar 
^  meaning  which  are  correlated  with  one  Another  are  combined  Jhto"  farger  items* 
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(A  reproduction  of  the  original  checklist  and  details  concerning  factor 
analysils  are  contained  jn  Figures  2  and  3  and  in  Appendix  B,)  The  six' 
final  categories  were:  ^        ^  ^ 

1 ,  Boisterous,  disruptive  ^ 

2,  Passfve,  unemotional 

3,  Good  pcor  relations 

4,  Poor  peer  relations 

5,  Low  self-^esteem 

6,  Clumsy^  lethargic 

Therefore,  we  had  sets  of  data  for  each  students  such  as  the  following: 


Student  # 

Checkl ist  Item 

Score 

412 

I- 

Disruptive 

Very  low 

2, 

Pass  i ve 

High 

3, 

Good  peer  relations 

High 

4, 

Poor  peer  re^a;^ions  - 

Very  low 

Low  self-esteem 

Med  i  um 

6. 

Clumsy,  lethargic 

Low 

Summary  of  Observer  Behavior  Checklist 

Each  student  was  rated  by  two  observers  on  a  checklist  of  behaviors. 
The  two  ratings  v/ere  combined*  and    each  target  student  had,  as  a  result, 
possible  scores  ranging  from  very  low  to  very  high  for  each  of  six  summary 
behavior  categories. 
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Classroom  Observation  Data 

The  last  se^  of  data  was  the  largest,    apd,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
Important,  since  it  provided  objective  information  about  the  target  student's 
classroom  behavior  and  interactions  with  the  teacher.    Every  other  piece  of 
informai'ion  which  has  bepn  discussed  has  been  based  on/hhe  perceptions  of 
.teachers  and  ol^servers.    Such  data  has  validity,  but  it  is  Important  to 
support  it  with  other  data  v/hich  can  be  accepted  as  much  closer  to  the 
objective  **truth.^*  '  ^ 

The  classroom  observation  data  was  based  on  a  coding  system  devised 
by  the  authors  to  be  used  in  this  investigation  (Brophy,  King,  Evertson, 
Baum,  Crawford,  Mahaffey,  &  Sherman,  1974).     Its  design  was  based  on- certain 
questions  which  we  wanted  to  ansv/er.    Therefore,  it  is  one  way  ,  though 
not  the  pnly  way,  of  looking  at  c  lassrooms  for  some  specific  information. 
However,  it  suited  our  purposes  in  investigating  the  research  question  of 
interest:    What  characteristics  are  associated  v!ith  students  wha^are  seen 
consistently  by  their  teachers  in  certain  ways?    We  were  especially  interested 
in  measuring  levels  of  classrooia  activity  In  different  contexts  and  measuring 
the  affective  nature  of  interactions  by  including  the  responses  of  both  the 
teachers  and  the  students  to  one  anol'her.     in  this  way,  we  hoped  to  learn  what 
caused  teachers  to  respond  to  students  in  certain  ways,  and  flow  the  students 
tn  turn  responded  to  the  teachers,. 

The  detai  Is    of  coding  with  this  system  are  included  tn  Appendix  B  ' 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  coding  form  used.     In  this  chapter,  brief  descriptions 
of  each^category  of  coded  behavior  will  be  presented  so  that  the  reader  will 
understand  the  fpt lowing  data  presentation  chapters,     ft  may  be  useful  to, 
refer  back  to  this  section  or  to  Appendix  B  whi le  reading  the  rest  of  the  book* 
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There  were  three  major  divisions  in  the  coding  system:    public  response 
opportunities,  private  interactions,  and  behavior  related  interactions. 

Public  Response  Opportunities 

These  were  academic  interactions  occurring    in  frojsit  of  other  students 
We  considered  two  situations  In  which    such  interactions  occur:  .general 
class  (the  entire  class  Is  involved  in  a  discussion  or  quest ion-and-^answer 
session)  and  small  group  (only  a  few  students  are  involved  in  an  academic 
discussion  with  the  teacher)^    This  distinction  seemed  Important  because 
much  teaching  occurs  in  small  group  settings  In  the  early  grades,  and  we 
expected  to  see  some  differences  In  interaction  patterns  between  the  two 
settings. 

All  of  the  categories  discussed  below  were  coded  in  either  context. 
A*    Method  of  selection.    We  were  interested  In  how  students  were  chosen 
to  answer  questions  In  class.    One  of  these  four  categories  was  used  to 
describe  selection: 

Non-volunteer  -  The  teacher  cal led  on  a  student  to  answer  who  had 
not  raised  his  or  her  hand    and  had  not  called  out  the  answer. 

Volunteer  -  The  teacher  called  on  a  student  who  had-raiseid  his  or 
her  hand  to  volunteer  in  a  calm  and  patient  manner. 

■J 

Wave  -  .The  teacher  cal led  on  a  volunteer  who  had  waved  his  or  her 
hand  enthusiastically,  indicating  eagerness  to  respond* 

Call  out  -  The  teacher  responded  to  a  student  who  had  called  out\:  * 
the  answer  without  being  called  on  by  the  teacher  first.. 

B.    Teacher  feedback  to  answer*    We  were  interested  in  any  evaluat!ve 
rerponse  given  by  the  teacher  to  students*  answers.^  ^ 
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Prai se  -  The  teacher  praised  the  answer. 

Critic  ism  -  The  teacher  criticized  the  answer^    Note  that  these 
categories  referred  only  to  teacher  responses  to  the  quality  of  the  answer^ 
not  i"o  the  student';^,  behavior.    Praise  or  criticism  of  behavior  is 
discussed  in  the  section  on  behavior-related  interactions. 

Pr ivate  i nteract tons 

These  were  contacts  between  the  teacher  and  student  v/hich  were  essentially 
private,  although  other  students  might  overhear  them.    Besides  being  interested 
in  how  many  and  what  kind  of  contacts  occurred,  we  wanted  to  know  whether 
they  were  initiated  by  the  teacher  or  the  student.    We  also  wanted  to  know 
how  the  non-^initlator  of  the  interaction  reacted  to  the  initiator*  With 
these  needs  in  mind,  we  developed  the  following  categories  of  types  of 
private  interactions: 

Work-^related  contacts,  either  teacher^initJated  or  student  initiated* 
These  interactions  involved, .discussion  between  the  teacher  and  a  single 
student  about  that  student's  work* 

Housekeeping  contacts,  either  teacher-initiated  or  student-initiated* 
These  dealt  with  non-academic  "jobs'*  necessary  for  the  class  to  run  smoothly* 
For  example,  the  teacher  might  ask  a  student,  or  a  studentmight  request  to 
pass  out  books,  carry  a  note  to  the  office,  or  feed  the  "fish  in  the  aquarium* 
.  Personal  contacts,  either  teacher-initiated  or  student-initiated* 

0 

Personal  contacts  included  non-academic  needs  of  one  individual  not  relevant 
to  the  entire? class*    These  might  be  sharpening  a  pencil;  going  to  the  bathroom 
or  water  fountain,  locating  a  sweater,  or  cleaning  up  the.  area  around  one's 
desk  because  it  was  impeding  one's  work* 


Social  contacts,  either  te^cher^intt^gted  or  student'-(njt[atedi  These 
Involved  interactions  between  the  teacher  ^nd  student  which  could  be  called 
social  in  nature,  since  they  did  not  concern  any  needs  to  be  met.  For 
example,  there  might  be  comrpents  on  new  clothes,  an  upcoming  trip  or  hoJiday, 
or  a  student's  family* 

In  addition  to  these  categories  of  contacts  which  could  be  initiated 
by  either  teacher  or  student,  we  recoi;ded  two  other  kinds  of  student  initiations- 
Approva [-seeki ng  was  noted  when  a  student  approached  the  teacher  with  work, 
but  was  obviously  not  seeking  help-     Instead,  he  or  she  was  expecting  to 
show  the  teacher  good  work  and  received  praise  for  it.    For  example,  the 
student  might  say,  "Look  hov/  much  I've  done  so  far!" 

TattI tng  on  another  student  was  also  noted* 

Once  an  interaction  was  classified  into  one  of  these  six  categories, 
it  was  then  further  described  in  terms  of  who  initiated  it,  teacher  or 
student  emotional  reaction,  the  length  of  the  contact,  and  other  pertinent 
information,  depending  on  the  type'of  Interaction^    Below  is  an  outline  of 
the  categories  used  to  further  describe  each  type  of  interaction* 
Work-Related  Contacts. 
'  '  A*    Teacher-initiated:    The  teacher  approached  the  student  to  begiji 
the  interaction*    Three  types  of  information  were  recorded:  ^ 

I*    Qua  I i ty.    This  was  noted  in  order  to  describe  the  Involvement 
or  effort  expended  in  the  contact*    The  teacher  could  observe    without  saying 
anything,  there  could  be  a  brief  verbal  interaction  (only  one  to  two  sentences, 
or  there  could  be  a  lonc^  verbal  interaction* 

2*    Evaluation*     If  the  teacher^fira ised  or  criticized  a  student*s 
work  after  initiating  this  contact,  it  was  noted*      ^  ■    .  ■  \ 
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3*  Student  emotional  reaction^  It  the  student  responded  in  either, 
an  extremely  positive,  happy  manner  or  an  extremely  negative,  unhappy  manner^ 
it  was  noted. 

B*    Stu de nt- 1 n i t i ated :    The  student  approached  the  teacher  with  a 
question  about  school  v^ork*     CNote:    This  category  does  not  include  behaviors 
classified  under  Approval -seeking. )    Two  types  of  information  were  recorded: 

L    Qua M ty.    Agaln^  this  described  the  effort  expended  by  the 
teacher  in  the  contact.    The  teacher  could  refuse  to  listen  to  th^  student, 
have  a  brief  contact,  or  a  long  contact. 

2-    Teacher  emotional  or  evaluative  reaction.     If  the  teacher  offered 
pral se  or  criticism  of  the  Vork  or  seemed  extremely  impatient  with  the  student, 
the  response  was  noted. 

Housekeeping  Contacts. 

A,  Teacher- i n i t i ated .    The  teacher  approached  a  stOdent  and  asT<ed 

him  or  her  to  perform  some  c lassroom  errand.     In  addition  to  noting  when  this 
occurred,  two  other  characteristics  of  the  Interaction  were  noted  if  relevant: 

1.  Thanks.     If  the  teacher  thanked  the  student  after  the  job  was 
done,  It  was  noted. 

2.  Reward.    If  the  teacher  presented  the  request  as  a  reward  for 
good  behavior,  it  was  noted*      For  example,  the  teacher  might  say^^  "Because 
you  have  finished  your  work  first.  Mm  going  to  let  you  take  this  notQ  to, 
the  office." 

B.  Student- i  ni tlated.    The  student  approached  the  teacher  and  asked 

to  do  a  Job  or  run  an  errand*    Three  types  of  Information  were  recdrded  about 
such  i  nteractions :  a 
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t  , 

!,    Refusal  pr  approval.     It  was  noted  whether  the  teacher  allowed 
the  student  to  perform  the  job  or  not, 

2,  Thinks,     tf  the  teacher  thanked  the^  student  after  doing  the 
job,  it  was  noted* 

3,  Reward f    If  the  teacher  gave  permission  to  do  the  job  and 
presented  Jt  as  a  reward  for  good  bejl&vlor,  this  . was  noted. 

Personal  Contacts 

A*    Teache r- i  n 1 1 i ated .    The  teacher  approached  the; student  about 
some  personal  need  of  his  or  hers.    |n  qddltion  to  noting  that  this  occurred, 
the  student's  reaction  was  noted  when  It  was  either  extremely  positive 
and  happy  or  negative  and  unhappy. 

e*    Student-lnlttated,    The  ^^tudent  approached  the  teacher^with  a 
request  concerning  sonje- persona !  need*  ^^Three  types  of  Information  were 
recorded;  ^  ^         '  ^ 

L    Refusal  or  approyaf,  *Jt  was  noted  whether  or  not  the  teacher 
let  the  student  do  what  he  or  she  wanted*  ?        .  ^ 

2.  Teacher  emotional  reacytion,^^  When  the  teacher  responded  in  a?, 
extremely  positive,  happy  way  or^'an  extremely  ^negative,  unhappy  way,  this  , 
was  noted  accordingly*  .  •  , 

3,  '  Reward*     If  the.  teacher  approved    ttie  request  and  stated  that  - 
it  was  due  to  the  student's  good , behavior,  this  was  noted* 

Socla  I  Contacts.  *  ^'  .  .\ 

A.  Teacher-initiated:  The  teacher  approached  the  student  and  tegan  a 
conversation  about  a  social  topic*  Besides  noting  that  this  occurref),  the  ^ 
student's  emotional  r^aoticMi  was.  reporfied  if ,  !tt  was  either  extremely  positive 
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and  happy^or  extremely  negative  and  unhappy.  ^ 

B.    Student-initiated.    The  student  approached  the  teacher  and  brought 
up  some  social  topic.    The  teacher^s  reaction  was  described  as  either  a 
refusal  (the  teacher  would  not  listen  to  the  student),  briet  (the  teacher 
gave  some  minimal  attention  and  response  to  the  student's  initiation),  or 
long  (the  teacher  Interacted  wi;^h  the  student  in  a  social  cbntact  with  more 
than  a  brief  comment.)  ^  . 

Approval-Seeki-ng  (Student-Initiated  only.) 

t  In 

Two  types  of  information  were  record ec|^ 

■  l«    Refusal  or  feedback,    Jt  v/as  noted  whether  the  teacher  responded 
to  the  student  with  some  feedback  aboutKisor  her  v/ork  or    refused  to  listen 
to  the  approval  seeking.  .  '  ^ 

2.    Praise^'or  criticism.    When  the  teacher  praised  or  criticized 
the  student's  work,  it  v/as  noted, 

V— 

Tatt I i ng  (Student^inltiated  only) 

When  a  student  wenrt  to  the  teacher  to  tattle  on  a  classmate,  the  teacher' 
response  was  n^oted:    either  listening^to  the  siudent  (approving)  or  rejecting 
Kis  or  her  attempt  to  tattle, 

^>  ,  '  . 

Behavior-Related  Contacts 

These  formed  the  thTrd  major  category  of  behaviors  coded  ih  t|:ie  system. 
They  were  noted  whenever  a  target  student  was  approached  by  the  teacher  a 
corrected  because  of  the  student's  behavior.    When  this  occurred,  three  , 
types  of  information  about  the  contact  were  noted:    the  student's  behavior, 
which  caused  the  teacher  to  interact  with  him  or  h^sr,  the  type  of  behavioral 
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correction  delivered  by  the  teacher,  and  the  student*^  emotional  reaction 
to""  the  correct  ion. 

A.  Student  behaviors.    The  type  of  student  behavior  leading  to  the 
correction  was  noted.    The  possibilities  are  lifted  on  the  coding  sheot 
presented  in  Figure  I  of  Appendix  B,    When  types-  of  student  misbehavior 
are  discussed  in  the  results  chapters,  they  are  described  as  categories 
of  behaviors  rather  than  the  individual  behaviors  noted  on  the  coding 
sheet,    These  were  classified  into  typical  misbehaviors,  both  disruptivo^ 
and.  non-disruptive,  aggression  directed  tov/ard  the  teacher,  agigression 

■i 

directed  toward  peers,  poor  c6'ping  behavior, and  non-interactiv^,  anti- 
social behavior. 

B.  Teacher  responses  to  student  behavior.  There  were  six  possible 
ways  in  which  the  teacher  could  respond  to  the  behavior*    They  are  listed 
below  in  order  of  increasing  severity* 

I.    Prai se  was  recorded  when  the  teacher  1  iked  the  behavior  and 
said  so*  "  "  '  ^  ^ 

2*    Hon-verbal  intervjentlon  was  noted  when  the*  teacher  gestured  or 
used  a  facial  expression  to  show  that  sh^  was  displeased*^ 

3.    Management  was  coded  when  the  teacher  gave  a'behavional  correction 

'  _  * 

or  direction  In  a  non-critical,  hon-threaten ing,  calm  manner* 

4*    Warnings  involved  a  more  severe  correction  which  implied  a 
threat,  although  this  was  not  stated*    The  teacher  had  obvious  irf-itatioTi ' 
in  her  voice,  although  she  was  not  greatly  angered*  ^ 

5^    Threats  were  considered  occasJons  when,  the  teacher  specHiqatly 
threatened  punishment  if  the  behavior  did  not  stop  or  was  not  corrected* 
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6.    Criticism  was  the  harshest  level  of  teacher  correction. 

"   > 

It  Involved    either  extreme  ^nger  and/or  punishment, 

C.    Student  rdsponse  to  teacher  correction^    Whenever  the  student 

if 

responded  in  either  an  obviously  cowed  manner  (acting  as  if  he  or  she  was 
humiliated  and  mortified)  or  a  su I len  and  defiant  manner,  it  was  noted* 

In  addition  to  the  three  major  parts  of  the  coding  system  (response 
opportunities,  private  contacts,  and  behavior-related  contacts),  observers 
noted  any  adult  critical  incidents  whenever  they  occurred*    These  included: 

1,  AppoinHng  a  student  as  a  rnonitor  to  take  names  while  the 
teacher  was  out  of  the  room,  ^  " 

2,  Holding  a  student  up  as  a  good  example  in  front  of  the  entire 
class-  ^ 

3,  Holding  up  a  student  as  a  bad  example  in  front  of  the  entire. 

w- 

class, 

4,  Flattery*  ^     .  -  / 

5,  Physical  affection* 

When  classroom  observations  were  completed^  a  score  was  computed  for  each 
target  student  of  the  number  Qf  time^  certain  behavjors  occurred*  Details 
of  this  scoring  are  included  in  Appendix  B*    For  example,  within  a  ,set  o 
time  period,  a  student^ might  have  a  record  Indicating  48  instances    of  /; 
volunteering,  10  instances  of  happy  emotional  responses  to  teacher  initfatrdns 
about  work,  and  15  instances  of  be*ing  corrected  by  the^teacher  for  typic^sf 
nofi-disruptEve  misbehavior*    Of  these  \5  corrections,  10  were  managements  ; 
5Hid  5  were  warnings*  *  V' 
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Summary  of  Classroom  Observation  Data 

Information  was  gathered  for  each  target  student  about  his  or  her  behavior 

in  the  classroom.    Those  behaviors,  as  well  as  teacher    treatment  of  the 

*  'J 
student,  were  classified  in  a  number  of  ways  according  to  the  coding  system. 

The  end  result  was  a  record  of  frequencies  of  different  types  of  behaviors 

which  were  observed  during  the  observation  sessions  and  which  described 

the  student^s  interactions  with  the  teacher* 

Data  Analysis 

When  all  of  the  types  of  data  just  described  were  completely  collected, 
they  were  used  1o  ansv/er  the  queslions  posed  by  the  study.     In  order  to 
anafyze  the  data,  each  scale  was  considered  separately.    The  scores  of 
, students  who  had  been  consisterrFTy  ranked  on  a  scale  were  examined  for 
systematic  differences  on  the  measures  between  students  ranked  gs  high, 
middle,  and  low  on  each  scale.    This  information  is  presented  in  the  rest 
of  the  book. 

In  thp  chapters  following,  statements  will  be  made  about  students  . 
who  were  high  or  low  on  the  scales.    Keep  in  mind  that  every  statement  is 
based  on  a^comparlson  of  the  three  groups  of  students  who  were  ranked 
consi stentiy- on  g  particular  scale.    This  means  that  a  statement  like 
"Achieving  students  were  called  on  more  often  after  volunteering*^  means  that. 
^'Students  who  were  consistently  perceived  by  their  teachers  as  high  on  the 
achieving  scale  were  much  more  likely  to  be  called  on  in  class  after 
volunteering  than  students  who  were  cpnsistently  perceived  as  middle  or 
low  on  the  acliiovf ng  scale/' 
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When  statoments  are  made  about  comparisons  between  different 
groups  on  a  scale,  the  results  are  based  on  one-way  analyses  of  variance 
for  each  dependent  variable,  using  the  high,  middle,  and  low  positions 
of  each  scale  as  classifying  varTables*    When  statements  are  made  about 
associations  between  scales,  the  results  are  based  on  correlations  and 
partial  correlations. 

Overview  of  Chapters  Seven  through  Eighteen 

The  rest  of  the  book  presents  results  from  the  Student  Attribute 
Study.    Chapters  which  simply  present  the  results  are  Interspersed  with 
chapters  discussing  and  Interpreting  the- findings.    Chapter  Seven  examines 
sex  differences.    All  types  of  data  are  considered  and  examined  for  dif" 
ferences  between  boys  and  girls.    Chapter  Eight  presents  the  findings 
for  differences  between  the  grade  leveis.    Chapter  Nine  summarizes  the 
findings  from  these  two  chapters  apd  discusses  them.  '  ► 

Chapter  Ten  presents  the  results  of  analyses  for  the  three  scales  of 
ca Im,  caref u I ,  and  mature.    These  have  been  grouped  together  because  they 
each  describe  an  aspect  of  student  tempo  or  activity  level*    Chapter  Eleven 
presents  the  findings  for  the  achlev! ng,    persistent,  and  creative  scales 
These  scales  are  discussed  together  .because  they  indicate  the  academic 
characteristics  of  r^t  ^dents.    Chapter  Twelve  is  a  discussion  of  the  six 
scales  just  named  which  define  the  more  salient  aspects  of  the  student's 
academic  role  In  the  classroom* 

Chapter  Thirteen  presents  the  results  for  the  scales  of  attractive  and 
happy,  ,J3hapter  Fourteen    for  noticeab le  and  eye  contact,  and  Chapter  Fifteen 
for  Cooperation.    These  five  scales  describing  student  personal  character! sti 
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are  discussed  together  in  Chapter  Sixteen, 

Chapter  Seventeen  presents  findings  for^the  attachment  and  concern 
scales  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter  Eighteen*    These  two  scales  are 
grouped  together  because  they  define  teacher  attitudes. 

All  of  the  results  chapters  (7,  8/  10,  II,  13,  14,  15,  and  17)  are 
organized  according  to  the  same  format.    Each  scale  Is  presented  In  turn. 
First  discussed  are  the  associations  of  the  scales  with  the  other  12 
scales.    Then  results  for  the  adjective  description  variables  are  pre- 
sented, followed  by  the  behavior  checklist  variables. 

After  all  of  the  results  for  the  perceptual  measures  have  beeri  given, 
then  the  classroom  observation  findings  are  presented  in  the  following 
order;    response  opportunities  for  both  the  t)enerai  class  and  the  smali 
group  settings,  response  opportunities  considered  separately  for  each  of 
these  contexts,  private  work  contacts,  private  non^work  contacts  (housekeeping, 
social,  personal,  and  tattling),  and  behavior-related  contacts,  * 

Tables  ar3  included  In  the  results  chapters  for  analyses  of  the  adjective 
description  and  behavior  checklist  variables  for  the  scales  discussed  in  that 
chapter.    Appendix  F  contains  tables  of  results  of  the  classroom  observation 
variables  for  all  scales.     In  the  chapters  presenting  results,  the  numbers 
in  parentheses  refer  to  variable  numbers  in  Appendix  F, 
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CHAPTER    V 1  I 
STUDENT  SEX  DIFFERENCES 


W©  have  noted  that  elementary  teachers  usually  favor  girls  over  boys  in 
questionnaire  responses^^  but  that  this  sex  difference  may  be  due  to  differences 
in  student  characteristics  rather  than  to  female  teacher  bias  towards  female  sfu^ 
dents  or  against  male  students  (Brophy  and  Good,  1974).    A  number  of  considerations 
favor  this  interpretation*    First,  studies  of  male  teachers,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, agree  In  suggest! ng^that  male  teachers  have  the  same  kinds  of  attitudes 
towards  and  interactions  with  their  students  as  female  teachers  do,  at  least  as 
far  as  student  sex  is  concerned  (Good,  Sikes,  and  Brophy,  1972;  Lahaderne  and  Cohen 
1972).    Also,  considerations  of  sex  role  socialization  suggest  that,  during  the 
elementary  years,  the  female  sex  role  is  very  compatible  with  the  student  role, 
but  the  male  sex  role  during  these  years  Is  not.    The  traditional  socialization 
of  girls  towards  verbal  activities  and  responsibility,  and  the  traditional  so- 
cialization of  boys  towards  physical  activities  and  cc^petitlon  make  it  likely 
that  glris  will  do  better  in  their  studies  and  will  conform  more  closely  to  class- 
room rules* 

This  helps  explain  not*only  much  of  the  teacher  questionnaire'  data  but  also 
certain  replicated  findings  from  classroom  observational  research,  such  as  the 
finding  that  males  usually  get  much  more  crit^lclsm  for  misbehavior  than  females. 
Finally,  observational  research  which  has  linked  teacher  behavior  to  student 
behavior  classified  by  sex  of  student  has  indicated  that  student  behavior,  not 
student  sex.  Is  the  primary  dj^'fermlnant  of  teacher  behavior  such  as  praise  and  cri- 
ticism or  reward  and  punishment.  ^ 

The  large  sample  of  teachers  and  students  included  in  this  study;  com^ 
bined  its  rich  and  varied  body  of  data,  made  it  ideal  for  assessing  these  inter- 
pretations of  the  relationships  between  student  sex,  teacher  attitudes,  and 
teacher-student  Interactions*    This  was  done  through  a  series  of  analyses  of 
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variance-    This  Is  a  statistical  technique  used  to  compare  group  means  and  deter- 
mine the  statistical  significance  of  any  differences  observed*    In  this  case,  the 
analyses  were  two-way  analyses  of  variance  using  sex  and  grade  as  classifying 
variables  and  teacher  rankings,  observer  ratings,  adjective  descriptions,  check- 
list  variables  and  observational  data  as  variables  to  be  analyzed  in  relationship 
to  sex  and  ..grade.    Such  analyses  allow  simultaneous  assessment  of  sex  differences, 
grade  differences,  and  interactions  between  grade  and  sex,  in  wh'ch  these  two 
classifying  variables  operate  so  that  certain  combinations  differ  from  others 
(see  next  chapter).    The  findings  for  student  sex  will  be  presented  and  discussed 
in  the  present  chapter.    Grade  effects  and  interactions  between  grade  and  sex 
will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

Here,  as  throughout  the  book,  all  differences  discussed  are  significant  at  or 
beyond  the  .05  level,  unless  otherwise  Indicated.    This  means  that  statistical 
tests  for  significance  of  differences  indicated  that  the  probability  of  finding 
these  differences  by  chance  alone  was  only  ,05  or  5^*    To-put  this  another  way, 
we  are  at  least  9556  confident  that  the  differences  are  real  and  iikely  to  replicate 
elsewhere,  at  least  In  similar  settings  (elementary  schools  populated  by  predominate- 
ly white,  middle  class  students). 

Teacher  Rankings 

Teacher  rankings  were  analyzed  on  I y  for  those  target  students  who  were  per- 
ceived consistently  across  the  five  sets  of  rankihgs  on  each  scale.     In  contrast, 
observer^ratings  were  analyzed  for  all  target  students,  whether  or  ncrh  ttiey  had 
been  perceived  consistently  by  the  teachers*    This  meant  that  the  sample  of 
students  included  in  a  given  analy^s  was  smaller  for  the\teachers  than  the  sample 
included  in  the  parallel  analysis  of  observer  ratings  on  the  sar^e  scale,  but  the 
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students  in  the  teacher  ranking  sample  were  more  stable  and  perhaps  more 
extreme,  on  the  average,  than  the  total  group  included  in  the  observer  rating 
sample*    Despite  the  smaller  samples,  this  sfabi  fl'Ty  tactor  may  nave  m"acfe  ~ 
significant  differences,  especially  sex  differences,  more  likely  to  appear  In  the 
data  from  teachers  than  the  data  from  observers* 

Significant  differences  appeared  for  1  I  of  the  i3  teacher  rankings,  and  a  1 1 
of  them  favored  the  girls.    Teachers  saw  the  girls  as^caimer,  rtrore  careful,  more 
mature,  higher  achieving,  more  persistent,  happier,  more  attractive,  more  likely 
to  maintain  eye  contact,  and  more  cooperative.    They  also  were  more  likely  to 
mention  girls  as  objects  of  attachment  and  lessHi^ikely  to  mention  them  as  objects 
of  concern*    They  also  ranked  girls  higher  on  creativity^  but  this  sex  difference 
was  not  significant. 

Given  the  large  numbers  of  students  included  in  these  analyses,  it  was  possibly 
for  sex  differences  to  be  statistically  significant  even  if  group  differences  in 
scale  means  were  small.    Evelt  so,  these  data  provide  an  overwhelmingly  consistent 
picture  of  Sex  d i f f erences 'i n  teacher  attitudes.    The  sex  difference  on  all  12 
of  the  scales  that  can  be  characterized  as  reflecting  favorable  vs*  unfavorable 
.perceptions  favored  the  girls,  and  II  of  these  differences  were  significant* 

Boys  were  ranked  generally  higher  on  noticeable,  but  not  significantly  so* 
This  was  something  of  a  surprise,  since  previous  studies  of  this  variable  almost 
always  reported  a  difference  favoring  the  boys*    Perhaps  the  explanation  is  metho- 
dological*   The  fact  that  we  provided  the  teachers  with  cl^ss  rosters  to  refer  to 
when  making  thei r  rankings  may  have  reduced  teacher  tendencies  to  rank  boys  as 
noticeable.     If  we  had  simply  asked  the  teachers  to  name  their  students  from  memory. 


as  others  have  done  (Jackson,  Sllberman  and  Wo^lfson,  1969),  a^sig^I  f  leant  difference 
for  noticeable  nrfght  have  appeared*     In  fflrry--r?tTn^+ht^-f^r=>v^f^^^^  hAar  nptt 
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rtrany  previous  findings  showing  that  elementary  teachers'  perceptions  of  girls 
are  much  more  favorable  than  their  perceptions  of  boys* 


Observer  Ratings 

The  girls  also  were  perceived  more  favorably  by  the  classroom  observers, 
but  the  sex  .differences  were  not  as  strong  or  consistent*    Significant  differences 
were  obtained  here  on  six  of  the  13  scales*    Girls  were  seen  as  calmer,  more  care- 
ful, higher  achieving,  more  persistent,  more  cooperative,  and  less  likely  to  be 
objects  of  teacher  concern-    Non-significant  differences  favored  girls  on  the  mature 
and  creative  scale,  and  favored  boys  on  the  happy  scale.    Minor  and  inconsistent 
differences  appeared  for  attractive,  attachment,  and  eye  contact. 

The  observer  ratings  agreed  with  the  teacher  ranku.^s  in  picturing  the  girls 
more  positively,  but  significant  differences  were  obtained  on  fewer  scales.  Fur- 
thermore,  non-slgni f leant  trends  in  the  observer  ratings  were  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  teacher  rankTngs  on  only  two  other  scales,  and  +h®y  were  in  the  opposite 
direction  for  the  happy  scs-te. 

Third  and  fourth  grade. boys  had  notably  higher  observer  ratings  for  noticeable 
than  the  girls  in  these  grades,  but  the  girls  had  slightly  higher  ratings  in  second, 
and  fifth  grade.    The  overall  sex  difference  favor^ed  the  boys  slightly  but  was 
not  statistically  significant.    Thus,  the  observers  were  no  more  likkfy  than  the 
teachers  to  see  the  boys  as  salient.    This  may  have  been  partly  because  they  were 
Instructed  to  systematically  to  observe  and  code  all  target  students*    Even  *sQ,- 
though,  sex  differences  would  be  expected  on  this  scale  if  boys  Wlgre  systematically 
more  noticeable  than  gJrIs*    These  observer  data  reinforce  the  teacher  data  in 
suggesting  that,  in  this  study  at  least,  boys  were  not  particularly  more  notice- 
able  than  girts,  despite  previous  findings*    This  could  be  a  quirk  in  the  present 
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sample,  or  It  could  Indicate  a  real  change  in  student  behavior  related  to  the 
changes  in  sex  role  expectations  and  sex  role  socialization  which  have  been  ad- 
'  vbcVfed^  tarTd  apparenrf  Ty  pracf  Teed  to"  some  degreed  Th"  receriT^ears*     IT  a"  "b  1  u "rrTn^ 
^       of  sex  role  d  i  f  ferences  i  s  actua  I  ly  goi  ng  on,  trad  It  ional  sex  <i  \  f  ferences  on 
noticeable  and  related  traits  may  disappear.  :} 

However,  we  should  not  forget  the  six  significant  differences*    Girls  were 
rated  by  the  observers  as  higher  in  achievement, ^ef fort,  and  classroom  cooperation, 
three  of  the  student  characteristics  most  central  to  the  student  role  and  most 
vital  to  the  teachers*    Given  these  and  the  other  significant  differences  in  the 
observer  ratings,  certain  of  the  teacher  rankings  make  sense,  particularly  those 
for  maturity  and  attachment.    On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  rankings  on  happy  and 
attractive  might  reflect  haio  effect  from  other  traits  rather  than  accurate  per- 
ception of  these  specific  student  attributes. 

Adjective  Descriptions 

The  teachers  were  more  positive  In  their  perceptions  of  girls  than  boys  In 
their  adjective  descriptions,  just  as  they  were  in  their  rankings^    About  two^ 
thirds  of  their  comments  about  girls  were  positive,  while  only  about  half  of 
the) r ^comments  about  boys  were  positive*    Significant  sex  di f ferences  revealed  that 
girls  were  more  likely  to  be  described  as  helpful,  motivated,  and  sweet,  while  boys 
vfere  more  likely  to  be  described"  as  aggressive,  active, 'and  inattentive-  These 
perceptions  fit  sex  role  stereotypes,  picturingthe  girls  as  sweet  and  cooperative 
and  the  boys  as  inattentive,  misbehaving,  and  unmotivated*     In  vi^w  of  these 
differences,  it  is  surprising  that  significant  differences  d) d  not  appear  for 
variables  like  work  habits,  achievement,  or  likeable* 

One  additional  sex  d if ference  appeared  in  the  teacher  adjective  description 
variables:    boys  were  seen  as. more  humorous*    On  balance,  this  probably  is  positive 


because  most  of  the  adjectives  In  this  category  were  positive  ones  suggesting 
a  good  sense  of  humour  or  being  funny.    However>  the  category  did  include  being 
silly,  so  that  even  this  difference  cannot  be  taken  as  clearly  favorable  to 
boys.     In  summary,  the  adjective  description  data  from  the  teachers  echo  the 
ranking  data  by  systematically  picturing  the  girls  mor^  favorably,  although 
sex  differences  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  or  consistent. 

In  contrast  to  the  clear  favoritism  toward  girls  in  the  teacher  adjective 
descriptions,  the  observer  adjective  descriptions  were  more  balanced.    The  per- 
centages of  positive  statements  were  55^  for  girls  and  54?  for  boys,  a  negll- 
gible  difference.    Furthermore,  the  pattern  of  significant  sex  differences  in  ob* 
server  descriptions  was  very  different  from  that  of  +he  teachers.  Observers 
agreed  with  the  teachers  only  in  seeing  boys  as  more  active  and  less  cooperative. 
H3wever,  they  also  described  boys  as  more  athletic  and  described  girls  as  quieter, 
more  dependent,  bossier,  and  more  likely  to  have  good  relationships  with  the 
teachers.    They  also  had  more  "other  negative"  descriptions  of  girls  (statements 
which  were  negative  but  did  not  fall  into  any  of  the  other  categories) . 

These  data  also  fit  traditional  sex  role  expectations,  but  they  enrich  the 
picture  given  by  the  teachers*    They  expand  it  from  traits  central  to  the  student 
role  to  other  attributes  which  also  are  typically  associated  with  sex  role  dif- 
ferences*    Based  on  child  development  research,  we  would  expect  boys  to  be  seen  as 
louder,  more  self  reliant,  and  more  athletic,  and  girls  to  be  seen  as  quieter, 
more  dependent  on  the  teacher,  and  less  athletic*    We  might  also  expe£t  more  girls 
to  be  described  as  "bossy,"  because  this  term  has  a  female  connotation  for  most 
people*    Most  probably,-  aggressive  girls  were  described  as  "bossy,"  but  aggressive 
boys  were  more  likely  to  be  called  "aggressive."    Another  factor  is  that  "bossy" 
appeared  on  the  be^f^ior  checklist  used  by  the  observers,  so  that  they  were  more 
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Ukely  to  use  this  term  than  the  teachers,  for  this  reason.  FinaMy,  it  is  notable 
that  all  sex  differences  in  the  observers'  descriptions  were  linked  closely  to 


established  sex  roles,  even  though  other  data  suggest  that  sex  role  expectations  \ 
did  not  affect  observer  perceptions  much. 

If  taken  at  face  value,  this  indicates  that  such  differences  really  exist 
and  can  be  seen,  at  least  oy  classroom  observers  whose  perceptions  are  not  focused 
on  matters  central  to  teaching  and  learning.    However,  one  could  argue  that  at 
i east  some  of  the  differences  were  due  to  the  effects  of  sex  rofe  expectations  on 
the  observers*  perceptions.    Perhaps  the  observers  noticed  athletic  boys  but  not 
athletic  girls,  noticed  quiet  girls  and  loud  boys  more  than  they  noticed  quiet 
boys  and  loud  girls,  and  ca I  led, simi uar  behavior  aggressive  when  it  occurred  In 
males  but  bossy  when  It  occurred  in  females.    If  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  was 
an  important  factor,  but  it  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

Some  differences  in  perspective  and  even  disagreements  are  apparent  here. 

Observers  v/ere  not  nearly  as  favorable  about  girls  as  teachers  were..  Also^,-  their 

■  (J 

descriptions  of  boys  as  more  self  reliant  but  girls  as  more  teacher  dependent 
seem  to  conflict  with  the  teacher  rankings  and  even  with  the  ratings  of  the  ob- 
servers then)selves  on  the  persistence  scale.    It  Is  possible  that  the  observers 
had  different  things  in  mind  when  they  rated  teacher  persistence  than  when  they 
rated  seli  reliance  vs.  teacher  dependence,  even  though  most  of  the  adjectives 
used  in  thg^se  categories  relate  to  persistence  in  working^  on  assignments.  '  If 
this  is  thalcase,  the  present  data  conflict  not  only  w-lth  tt>p  teacher.,  rank!  ngs  of 


persistence^ 
Other  I 


but^atso  with  the  observers'  own  ratings  of  persistence*        "  ^ 
nterpretations  are  possible,  however,^    Perhaps  some  of  the  adjectives 


suggesting  "Heacher  dependency  in  girls  really  reflected  more  frequency  of  ini- 
tiation  of  contacts  with  the  teacher,  without  intending  any  actual  dependency. 


It  seems  clear  that  girls  Interacted  wtth  the  teachers  much  more  than  boys  under 
circumstances  where  they  didn^t  need  help,  but  ^hls'may  reflect  only  stronger 
identification  with  the  teacher  rather  than  greater  dependency  on  them^  Also, 
some  of  the  persistence  ascribed  to  boys  may  have  Involved  persistence  In  seeking 
a  variety  of  goals,  perhaps  including  some  that'  the  teachers  resisted,  rather 
than  persistence  in  working  on  assignments,  . 

The  data  on  bossy  bring  up  two  points  worth  mentioning.    First,  the  observers 
apparently  identifie'd  Certain  girls  as  aggressive  irr  their  peef  interactions^ 
The  child  development  ^.1  iterature  suggests  that  girls  typically  show  aggression 
or  domination  by  verba  t  iz;rng,  while,  boys  more  often  do-  It  through  physical  means, 
and^he  present  data  fit  this-    Nevertheless,  it  Is  IPteworthy  that  the  observers 
noticed  these  girls,  but  the  teachers  apparently  did  no1=.    Perhaps  the  teachers 
were  so  familiar  with  these  gtrts  and  their  "bossy"  behavior  that  they  didn't 
think  of  it  as  especially  noteworthy.    Again,  too,  the  observers  we're  s^sitlzed 
to  this  pattern  because  '*bossy''  appeared  on  the  behavior  checklist  (although  this 
doesn't  explain  the  sex  difference), 

Second  l,y, '  note  that  girls  were  described  more  x)ften  than  boys  both  as  quiet 
and  as  bossy*    Obviously,  these  were  not  the  same,  girts.    This  illustrates  a 
larger  point  that  applies  to  all  of  the  group  data:    group  differences  on' various  ^ 
measures  are  not  necessarily  produced  by  the  same  individual  students,  ^o  that 
they  cannot  necessarily  be  generalized  to  the  group  as  a  whole.     In  the  present 
exbmple_,  the  data  indicate  that  more  girls  than  boys  were  notably  quiet  and  jthat  . 
more  girls  than  boys  were  described  as  bossy.    However,  these  two  groups  probably  • 
dJd  not  over  lap  at  al  I .     In  any  case.  It  is  clear  that  neither  term  characterizes 
girls  in  general .    Th^  same  is  true  for  a| I  of  the  group  differences  we  wl i I- discuss- 

,     .  163 
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Recall  .that  Martin  (1972)  cautioned  against  interpreting  sex^ d if ferences 

._as  representing  general  differences,  becaus^e  he.  found  that  one  subgroup  of_  boys  

had  unusually  good  patterns  of  behavior  and  relationships  with  teachers,  while 
Another  , subgroup  of  'boys  had  unusually  poor  ones.    These  subgroups  were  producing 
what  appeared  to  bo  general  sex  d i f ferences,  but  the  differences  really  were  due 
to  the  subgroups.  /  .  . 

A  similar  thing  can  be  seen  among  the  Boys  here.    Note  tjiat  observers  des- 
"cribed  boys  both  as  less  cooperative  and  as  more  self-reliant.    As  with  the  des- 
criptions  of  girTsas  quiet  or  bossy,  these  descrifxtions  of  boys  probably^'appJ  ied 
largely  or  even  totally  to  different  individuals.    Thus;  boys  in  qeiieral  probably 
were  nei^ther  more  self-reliant  nor  less  cooperative  ;han  girls  in  general.  Instead," 
a  subgroup  of'boys  probably^ was  notably  more  self-reliant  than  students  Inr  general, 
and  another  subgroup  of'boys  probably  was  notably  less  cooperative  than  students 
In  general*    To  save  ^pace-and  avoid  redundancy,  we  will  not  repJfet  these  distinc^ 
tions  every  time  we/Jiscuss  a  group  difference,  but  re(nember  that  :^hts  is  what 

most-g[:'oup  differences  really  mean.     ^  '  .        .  ^  ^ 

*  ■  '  t- 

■  .  •  Behavior  ©heckl  ist  •      •  '  . 

'     A  Significant  sex  differences  appear'ed  qn  j'ust  one  of  the  siss  behavior  checK- 

list  variables.    As  expected,  boys  wel^e  seen  as  less  well  adjusted  to  the  student 

*  .  *^ 

^    ,1  '      '  ^  -  .  _ 

role.    They  were  less  attentive,  more  fltsruptive,  and  less  able'^to  get  alorjg  well 
with  teachers^       '  *   .     *  /      .  ;  ^ 

Observational  Data^^  *  . 
Sufficient;  dat^  were  available  to  carry  out  analyses  on  154  of  the  164  class-' 
room  observation  variables*    Of  these  154,  41  yielded  slgnJ^flcant  sex  differences. 
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The  results  will  be  presented  in  sections  organized  according  to  the  type  of 
variable  and  the  classroom  context  involved* 

Total  Response  Opportunities 

There  were  few  sex  differences  here,  indicating  that  opportunities  to  answer 
questions  or  make  comments  in  publ ic  discussions,  to  recite  or  read  aloud,  to 
respond  to  problems  at  the  board,"  or  to  make  other  public  responses  were  distri^ 
buted  evenly  between  the  sexes.    Boys  were  praised  more  frequently  than  girls 
for  responding  correctly  when  teachers  cal led  on  students  who  did  not  have  their 
hands  up  {34)-    Also,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  academic  interactions  coded  for 
boys  were  public  response  opportunities  rather  than  private  work  contacts  (38)* 
Since  there  was  no  difference  in  frequency  of  public  response  opportunities,  this 
finding  reflects  a  difference  in  private  contacts,  which  will  be  "discussed  later. 

it  is  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  the  single  significant  difference  on 

a  teacher  praise  or  criticism  variable  In  this  context  favored  the  boys-    That  is, 

f 

boys  were  more  likely  to  be_  praised  than  girls  if  they  answered  (iorrectly  when 
called  on  as  non-volunteers.    Sex  differences  on  praise  favoring  boys  are  not 
unusual,  even  though  boys  typically  get  much  more  criticism  for  misbehavior  than 
giris  do. 

General  Class  Public  Response  Opportunities 

Like  public  response  opportunities  as  a  whole,  f^ublic  response  opportunities 
which  occurred  in  general  class  discussions  (as  opposed  to  smali  groups)  showed 
few  sex  differences.    GIris  got  more  response  opportunities  after  waving  their  hin 
vigorously; In  an  attempt  to  be  called  on  (24)*    At'So,  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
girts*  answers  given  \n  situations  in^which  they  waved  their  hands  before  being 
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called  on  were  followed  by  teacher  praise  (25).    Apparently,  girls  were  more 
likely  than  boys  to  seek  response  opportunities  vigorously  by  waving  their  arms 
and  pleading  to  be  called  on.    At  least,  the  teachers  called  on  them  more  often 
following  such  hand  waving,  however.    Also,  the  teachers  apparently  approved  of 
hand  waving  by  the  girls,  because  they  praised  the  girls  relatively  more  when  they 
were  called  on  and  did  answer  the  question  after  waving  thefr  hands  to  get  recog- 
nition. .  - 

In  Contrast,  boys  were  more  likely  to  call  out  answers  witTiout  permission 
(27)*    Taken  in  comb i nat ion ,  *the  sex  difference  data  here  suggest  that  the  girl's 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  response  opportunities  'MegltEmatel.y"  might  have  been 
reactions  to  being  ignored.    That  is,  the  boys  apparently  were  not  Inhibited  from 
calling  out  answers  without  permission,  so  that  those  who  really  wanted  to  answer 

apparently  took  this  route  in  order  to  do  so.    Girls  with  similar  motives  apparent- 

e 

ly  did  hot  go  to  the  extent  of  catling  out,  but  they  did  go  out  of^their  way  to 
catch  the  teacher's  attention  and  make  it  clear  that  they  wanted  a  chance  to  respond 
Also,  the  girls  may  have  been  more  interested  In  courting  the  teachers'  favor 
(being  singled  out  for  a  response  opportunity),  another  reason  why  they  may  have  - 
made  such  clear  efforts  to  follow  the  rules  even  when  eager  to  respond.  — 

Response  Opportunities  in  Small  Groups 

Most  of  the  small  groups  coded  in  this  study  w^re  read  ing  gRou'ps,  although* 
occasionally  spelling  groups,  math  workbook  groups,  and  other  small  groups  were 
observed.    The  small  group  data  are  similar  to  those  for  whole  class  jdiscusslons. 
The  girls  had  a  greater  proportion  of  response  opportunities  obtained  by^volun- 
teering  (7),  ar^d  they  also  received  more  teacher  praise  for  answers  given  in  these 
volunteer  situations  (8).    The  only  other  sex  difference  here  was  the  proportion 
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of  responses  .whic!^  had  been  called  out  which  nevertheless  were  praised  by  the 
teachers  (14).    The  boys  were  more  likely  than  the  girls  to  be  praised  in  these 
situations. 

Taken  together,  the  data  from  public  response  opportunity  situations  suggest 
that  the  girls  confined  themselves  to  approved  methods  of  obtaining  re;sponses: 
volunteering  by  raising  their  hands  (although  occasionally  waving  them  or  actively 
trying  to  get  teacher  attention),     in  contrast,  the  boys  were  more  Itkely  to  dis- 
pense with  these  " I  eg 1 1 Imate'^  attempts  to  get  recognition  by  calling  out  answers 
without  permission.    Even  so,  boys  were  given  mQre  praise  for  called  out  ansKers 
than  gjris,  at  twsl — m  ismaH  groups  - 

Apparentiy,  the  teachers  had  adapted  to  student  sex  differences  in  patterns 
of  seeking  response  opportunities.    As  a  resuit,  girls  were  praised  more  frequently 
when  they  responded  correctly  after  volunteering  and  being  called  on,  while  boys 
were  more  likely  to  be  praised  after  they  had  been  called  on  as  non--vol  unteers  or 
after  they  had  called  out  answers  without  permission. 

If  the  teachers  did  not  want  the  students  to  call  out  responses,  these  data 
mean  they  were  reinforcing  boys  inappropriately,  adapting  their  own  behavior  to 
the  boys'  preferred  modes  of  behaving  rather  than  trying  to  change  these  modes. 
This  wpuld  not  be  unusual:    studies  In  classrooms  and  in  many  other  contexts 
suggest  that,  when  people  are  faced  with  pers I  stent. undes t rabte  behavior,  they 
sometimes  not  only  fail  to  reinforce  desirable  behavior  when  it  occurs,  but  also 
Inappropriately  relnforpe  undesirable  behavidr.    This  usually  happens  without  aware- 
ness, but  it  happens  often. 

The  Idea  that  teachers  were  adapting  their  behavior  to  student  behavior 
(whether  consciously  or  not)  is  supported  by  certain  other  findings.    For  example, 
praise  tended  to  be  distributed  equally  to  both  sexes  (16,  17^  30,  31),  except 
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for  the  differences  noted  above.    These  differences  Indicate  that  each  sex  was 
praised  in  situations  that  were  "typical**  for  that  sex*    Also,  the  fact  that 

teachers  called  on  boys  as  non-volunteers  more  often  suggests  that  they  recoq-  

Tilzea  That  ~&oys  did  not  volunteer  as  much  (even  though  they  called  out  moi^e  often)* 
Presumably,  the  teachers  called  on  boys  as  non-volunteers  more  often  to  equalize 
the  students'  opportunities  to  respond  in  public  situations*    However^  at  times 
the  teachers  may  have  called^ on  students  (especial ly  boys)  as  non-volunteers 
in  order  to  get  their  attention  or  control  their  behavior. 

Private  Work  Contacts 

The  percentage  of  student  Initiated  private  contacts  which  were  related  to 
work  was  higher  for  boys  than  for  giris  (93).    As  we  wilt  see,  this  was  because 
girls  initiated  more  non^work  contacts  with  the  teachers.     In  this  case,  howeverj 
the  teachers  did  not  respond  with  compensatory  behavior.."   As  with  student  initiated 
contacts,  a  greater  proportion  of  teacher  initiated  private  contacts  w.ere  work 
contacts,  as  opposed  to  non-work  contacts.    Thus,  when  either  the  teacher  or  the 
student  initiated  a  private  contact,  the  contact  was  more  1  ikely  to  involve  work 
rather  than  some  other  concern  if  the  student  was  male* 

Besides  initiating  a  greater  percentage  of  work  contacts  with  boys,  the 
teachers  criticized  boys  more  often  during  these  work  contacts  than  they  criti- 
cized  girls  (42,   160).    Note  that  this  was  criticism  fop  poor  work  rather  than 
misbehavior,  and  that  it  was  clearly  criticism  rether  than  merely  negative  feed" 

back.    Thus,  the  teachers  more  often  criticized  boys  than  girls  for  poor  or  slop- 

--  -        _  *i 

py  work  on  their  seatwork' assf'gnineirf^^(pcaauffiatly^ jfor  good  reason;  note,  however, 
that  no  direct  data  on  quality  of  work  were  collected). 

Student  emotional  reactions  during  private  work  interactions  were  coded. as 
positive  or  negative  if  such  reactions  occurred.  ~  The  boys  had  a  higher  percentage 
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of  negative  emotional  reactions  during  teacher  initiated  work  contacts  (44). 
Thus,  boys  had  more  private  work  contacts  with  the  teachers,  both  because  they 
sought  out  the  teachers  more  often  and  because  they  in  turn  were  sought  out  more 
often  by  the  teachers.    However,  they  also  received  more  teacher  criticism  in 
thf^se  contacts,  and,  perhaps  understandably,  they  were  more  likely  to  respond 
negatively  to  the  iee^chers. 

Girls  were  higher  than  boys  tn  both  frequency  and  proportion  of  student 
initiated  private  contacts  coded  as  approval  seeking  (105,  156).    The  girls  sought 
out  the  teachers  more  often  to  show  their  work  and  seek  praise.    This  probably 
meant  that  the  girls  generally  were  doing  better  work>  completing-  their  assign- 
ments successfully,  foster,  or  more  often  (again,  this  is  an  inference;  no  direct 
data  on  quality  of  work  were  colfected).    On  the  other  hand,  boys  had  mpre  work 
contacts  with  the  teachers  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  work,  presumably  because 
they  had  questions  or  problems  and  required  help.    The  teachers  sought  out  the 
boys  more  often  to  check  their  work  prior  to  completion,  apparently  because  they 
felt  the  need  to  do  this  more  often. 

.Private  IMon-work  Contacts 

Girls  initiated  more  housekeeping  contacts  than  boys  (157),  and  even  so, 
they  had  a  higher  proportion  of  these  requests  approved  ((15).    Boys  had  a  greater 
proportion  relumed  (114),  even  though  they  made  such  requests  less  often.  These 
data  couid  reflect  sex  differences  In  socialization  which  made  females  better  able 
to  anticipate  teachers'  needs  and/or  to  ask  to  do  favors  in  ways  Hkely  to  meet 
with  approval.    However,  In  the  early  grades  girls  generally  achieve  better  than 
boys,  so  that  teachers  may  grant  more  of  their  housekeeping  requests  simply  be*- 
cause  the  girls  have  finished  their  work  or  because  the  teachers  .know  that  they 
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will  need  less  time  to  complete  it-     In  any  case,  the  teachers  were  more  willing 

to  assign  housekeeping  tasks  to  girls.     It  should  be  noted  that  this  probably  [s  not 

related  +o  sex  role  expectations,    "Housekeeping"  tasks  included  a  great  range 

of  Tliingb,  few  ol  ^ich  were— a^s^iated  wltK  tbfi-femaJ-e^-sex— poj-e  (passi-ng- out  books, 

moving  things,  cleaning  erasers,  etc). 

\r\  contrast  to  the  data  for  housekeeping  contacts,  boys  received  more  teacher 
Initiated  personal  requests  (145),    These  mostly  involved  asking  boys  to  clean  up  ■ 
their  desks  or  areas,  take  off  or  put  away  clothing,  or  attend  to  some  other  per- 
sonal task.    This  sex  difference  may  reflect  a  teacher  control  method  used  to 
-.get..l>pys  tojio  things  that  girls  do  on  thei^  o'*'n  without  having  to  be  told. 
If  so,  this  is  another  Indication  that  girls  are  better  socialized  to  the  student 
ro  I  e ,  ^ 

Student  initiated  personal  requests  showed  a  pattern  similar  to  that  for 
housekeeping  requests*    The  girls  had  a  higher  proportion  of  these  requests  gran- 
ted (121),  and  the  boys  had  a  greater  proportion  refused.    This  could  be  viewed 
as  teacher  favoritism  of  girls,  but  It  may  mean  only  that  girls  are  more  likely 
to  make  v/hat  teachers  view  as  'Reasonable"  personal  requests. 

There  were  no  sex  differences  concerning  purely  social  contacts.  However, 
'sex  differences  dJd  appear  with  regard  to  tattling.    As  with  other  variables  in 
this  set,  girls  had  a  higher  proportion  of  their  tattles  approved  (the  teacher 
accepted  the  i nfor^mat ion  , with  a  minimal  response  or  took  action  on  the^basis  of 
it),  white  t-he  boys  had  a  higher  proportion  refused  (127,  126)-.   Again,  this 
may  represent  teacher  favoritism  towards  girts,  or  it  may  mean  that  girts  are 
more  skilled  In  knowing  when  and  how  to  "tell,. on"  someone* 

Combination  scores  adding  together  different  types  of  private  contacts  also 
revealed  some  sex  d i f ferences.    Girls  initlated-niane^pcivale.  contacts  with  the 
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teachers  than  boys  (154),  especially  housekeeping,  approval  seeking,  and  persona! 
contacts.    Afso,  the  proportion  of  total  contacts  with  the  teachers  which  were 
private  non-work  contacts  was  higher  for  girls  (89), 

Several  major  themes  appear  in  the  data  presented  so  far.    First,  there  were 
few  sex  differences  in  total  response  opportunities,  but  girls  apparently  volun- 
teered more  often  and  more  actively  for  such  opportunities,  and  they  got  more 

\ 
\ 

prai^  when  they  answered  correctly  under  these  circumstances.    Jn  contrast,  boys 
were  called  on  by  the  teacher  mre  oftetn  but  also  called  out  responses  without 
perijfiission  more  often. 

[   The  data  on  private  contacts  show  that,  when  boys  seek  out  the  teacher,,  th^y. 
usti^My  do'so  to  discuss  their  work  assignments*    Also,  teachers  seek  out  boys 
fpr  private  contacts  concerning  work  more  often  than  they  seek  out  girls*  Further- 
more, they  criticize  them  for  poor  work  more  often  than  they  criticize  girls, 
pata  for  teacher  criticism  in  student  initiated  and  teacher  initiated  work  con- 
'tacts  combined  reveal  that  boys  get  much  more  than  girls. (133)* 

The  data  for  non-work  contacts,  are  very,  different.    Here,  girls  typically 
initiate  many  more  than  boys,  and  they  are  much  more  likely  to  have  their  requests 
concerning  personal  or  housekeeping  matters  approved  than  boys  are.    These  data 
may  reflect  teacher  bias  in  favor  of  girls,  or  they  may  simply  reflect  better 
socialization  to  teachers  and  schools  on  the  part  of  girls.    Another  possibility 
is  that;this  Is  one  way  that  teachers  try  to  ''reward^'  students  v/ho  are  cooperative 
and  achieving. 

Behavior  Related  Contacts 

As  expected,  boys  showed  r^any  more  behavioral  problems  than  girls  (147),  A 
strong  sex  difference  appeared  on  every  measure  of  misbehavior,  in  each  case  in- 
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dicating  greater  misbehavior  by  males*    Also,  boys  had  a  higher  proportion  of 
behavioral  contacts  which  Involved  negative  teacher  responses.to  their  behavior 
(74)*    Thls^'^natural  !^y  r^Jses  the  question  of  whether  the  sexes  differed  tn  severity 

of  misbehavior  as  wel  l^.'crsr^fn  frequency,  a  question  that  the  coding  system  was 

h 

designed  to  address* 

Boys  had  a  higher  proportion  of  behavior  contacts  coded  as  typical  misbehaviors 
(61).    These  were  non-disruptive  misbehaviors  such  as  social iz i ng  when  they  should  . 
have  been  working.    However,  they  also  had  a  greater  proportion  of  disruptive 
behaviors  (63)*    Girls  had  a  greater  percentage  of  non-disruptive  misbehavior,  such 
as  social  chaffing  or  inappropriate  solitary  activities  like  daydreaming  (62)*  So 
the  boys  had  not  only  more,  but  more  serious,  misbehavior. 

Furthermore,  boys  had  a  higher  incidence  of  aggression  directed  against  the 
teacher  (64)*   In  contrast,  girls  hod  higher  proportions  of  Behavior  Indicating 
poor  coping  ability,  such  as  crying,  pouting,  sulking,  or  becoming  upset  (66), 
These  data  make  it  clear  that  boys  misbehaved  more  frequently  than  girls,  and 
that  their  misbehavior  was  more  seriously  disruptive  of  classroom  activities  and 
more  defiant  and  threatening  to  the  teacher's  authority*    Given  this,  let  us  examine 
the  data  on  teacher  reactions  to  misbehavior* 

Recall  that  teachers  could  respond  to  misbehavior,  in  increasing  order  of 
severity,  with  non-verbal  Intervention,  simple  management  responses,  warning, 
threats,  or  criticism  (Including  punishment)*    Analyses  of  these  variables  revealed 
that  boys  had  more  misbehaviors  disciplined  with  management  responses  (70)  and 
with  threats  (72)*    These  sex  differences  were  much  less  extreme  than  the  sex  ^ 
differences  In  quantity  and  type  of  misbehavior.  Indicating  that  teachers  were 
exercising  restraint  under  the  stress  of  provocative  and  often  defiant  misbehavior 
on  the  part  of  the  boys* 
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Nevertheless,  the  boys  were  coded  much  more  often  for  responding  to 
behavioral  Interventions  with  defiance,  sullenness,  anger,  resentment,  or  con- 
temptuous responses  such  as  telling  the  teacher  off  (76), 

Conclusions 

The  Sex  difference  data  generally  replicate  previous  findings,  although  they 
enrich  the  picture  somewhat.    On  the  one  hand  the  teacher  rankings  ^nd  adjective 
description  data  suggest  a  strong  bias  against  boyi.    Some  of  the  sex  differences 
perceived  by  teachers  were  corroborated  by  the  classroom  observers,  btj^  manywere 
^not.    Furthermore,  the  teacher  perception  data  indicated  halo  ef f ects, "^Wlth  girls 
being  perceived  generally  positively  and  boys  generally  negatively.    This  was  true 
even  for  student  attributes  where  tha^e appeared  to  be  no  factual  basis  for  such 
perceptions.     In  sum, the  teacher  self  report  data  both  replicate  and  illustrate 
with  remarkable  sharpness  the  typical  findings  that  elementary  teachers  perceive 
girls  more  favorably  than  boys. 

These  perception  data  stand  In  sharp  contrast  to  other  data  which  indicate 
that,  despite  halo  effects,  teacher  perceptions  of  sex  differences  are  correct 
in  many  respects,  and  teachers  do  not  allow  these ^perceptions  to  Interfere  with 
their  professionalism  in  the  classroom,    Teacher  behavior  towards  the  ^w6  sexes 
is  generally  uniform  in  public  response  situations.    Sex  differences  do  appear 
more  often  in  private'contact  situations,  although  many  of  them  suggest  that 
teachers  adapt  to  student  differences  by  changing  their  own  behavior  to  compensate 
when  students  do  not  do  things  on  their  initiativ^i'';.:The  main  exceptions  to  this 
are  teacher  responses  to  student  personal  requests  and  .teacher  responses  to  student 
misbehavior,  which  suggest  that  teachers  (perhaps  with  justification)  are  more 
directive  and  controlling  with  boys, 
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The  data  on  public  response  opportunities  indicate  few  sex  differences. 
The  differences  that  do  appear  suggest  that  teachers  typically  respond  to  sex 
differences  in  student  behavior  by  adapting  to  these  differences  In  reasonable  ways. 
Girls  apparently  volunteer  more  often  and  more  enthusiastically,  and  thus  are 
called  on  more  often  when  seeking  a  response.    They  also  are  praised  more  often 
when  they  respond  successfully  in  these  situations,     in  contrast,  boys  call  out 
answers  without  permission  more  often,  even  though  they  apparently  do  not  volun- 
teer  as  often  as  girlSj.    Tear>^f5rs  apparently  accept  this  b'ehavior  from  boys,  even 
though  ostensibly  it  is  against  the  rules,  because  they  are  likely  to  praise  boys 
for  calling  out  good  answers  rather  than  to  criticize  them  for  calling  out. 
Also,  apparently  to  help  equalize  the  distribution  of  response  opportunities  (but 
perhaps  also'as  a  control  mechanism)  teachers  call  on  boys  more  often  when  they 
are  not  volunteering  to  respond,  *  -  ^  ^ 

In  general,  the  teachers  seemed  to  distribute  response  opportunities,  praise 
for  good  answers,  and  criticism  for  poor  ansv/ers  evenly  between  the  sexes ,^  The 
differences  that  did  emerge  suggest  reactions  to  ij I f ferenti a  1  I y  preferred  methods 
of  responding  (girls  volunteer;  boys  call  out  answers  or  must  be  called  on  by  the 
teacher). 

This  pattern  of  equalization  seen^  in  public  response  opportunity  situations 
does  not  appear  in  private  dyadic  contacts.    Hera,  the  data  favcSr  girls.  Private 
contacts  between  the  teachers  and  boys  tend  to^jeo nee nt rate  on  contacts  relating 
to  work,  and  boys  receive  more  criticism  for  poor  work  during  such  contacts.  In 
turn,  they  respond  more  often  than  girls  with  negative  affect  directed  at  the  ' 
teachers.     In  contrast  to  boys,  who  tend  to  interact  with  teachers  prior  to  com- 
pletion^ of  work  and  usually  under  circumstances  Involving  corrective  feedback,  girls 
work. related  contacts  more  often  Involve  seeking  ^ipprova!  for  finished  work. 
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These  data  suggest  that  the  girls  work  quickly  and  more  efficiently  on  thetr 
assignments  (assuming  that  work  shown  in  approval  seeking  contacts  had  in  fact 
been  done  correctly). 

Among  non-academic  private  interactions,  there  was  a  pervasive  trend  for 
the  teachers  to  accept  and  approve  these  from  girls  but  reject  them  from  boys. 
This  was  true  for  tattling,  student  initiated  housekeeping  contacts,  and  student 
initiated  personal  contacts.    Boys  did  receive  more  teacher  initiated  personal 
contacts,  but  in  most  of  these  the  teachers  were  asking  the  boys  to  do  things 
that  the  girls  did  without  being  asked.  .Thus,  ^ven  this  sex  difference  reflects 
negatively  upon  the  boys. 

in  general,  girls  tended  to  seek  out  the  teacher  (97,  154)  wheroas  teachers 
had  to  go  to  the  boys  rather  than  wait  for  the  boys  to  come  to  them  (14^;. 
Furthermore, /teachers  sought  out  the  boys  mostly  for  work  contacts,  while  they 
often  sought  out  thi^  g Iris 'for  non-work  contacts  (39).    Boys  did  have  more  total 
contacts  than  girls,  bkt  the- di f f arence  was  due  to  behavioral  contacts  resulting 
from  misbehavior  by  th^-^ys. 

The  boys  also  had  a  higher  proportion  of  contacts  in  which  the  teacher  res-" 
ponded  negat i ve ty M 1 37 ) ,  and  more  work  con-tects  involving  teacher  criticism  (133, 
160)-    The  boys  also  more  often  were  sought  out  for  contacts  intended  to  serve  as 
rewards  (163).    Again,  this  suggests  that  the  teachers  were  attempting  to  equalize 
the  distribution  of  different  Kinds*of  contacts  and  to  compensate  in  their  own 
behavior  for  differences  in  student  behavior  (assuming  that  the  boys  who  avoided 
the  teachers  were  the  same  boys  that  the  teachers  bought  out)* 

The  behavioral  data  indicate  much  higher  frequencies  of  misbehavior,  and 
especially  of  disruptive  or  defiant  misbehavior,  on  the/part  of  boys*    Girls  were 
higher  only  for  typically  inappropriate  and  non-dlsrupTive  misbehavior.'   This  is. 
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not  particularly  threatening  to  the  teacher,  and       not  difficult  to  deaf  with 
quickly  and  easi ly. 

From  one  point  of  view,  all  these  data  suggest  that  teachers  possess  a  remark- 
able ability  to  equalize  classroom  participation  and  the  distribution  6f  praise 
and  criticism.    Pattern  differences  betv/een  the  sexes  suggest  that  teachers  were 
adapting  to  sex  cJ if^^ferences  in  preferred  or' typical  behavior,  so  that  measures 
of  the  total  number  of  response  opportunities  and  the  combined  frequencies  of 
praise  and  criticism  showed  no  sex  differences*    Thus,  despite  the  apparent 
preference  for  girls  suggested  by  the  self  report  data,  the  observational  data  not 
only  failed  to  show^jfe^sA)er  favoritism  on  most  measures,  but  even, showed  teacher 
compensation  and  adjustment  to  se>^  differences  in  behavior  (at  least  in  public 
response  situations). 

However,  the  data  also  suggest  that  I.n  many  ways  the  teachers ^were  being 
conditioned  by  the  students.    Clasisrooms  move  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  teachers  are 
continually  bojpbarded  wlth^many  and  often  conflicting  demands  which  require  imme-- 
diate  responses.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is-dlfficult  for  teachers  to  remain 
consciously  aware  of  what  is  happening  and  to  take  time*to  thJnk  about  what  to  do 
before  making  a  respohse.     In  many  ways,,  the  teachers  seemed  to  be  adapting  to 
Student  d^l f f ererices',  consc lous ly.  or  otherwise.    The  difference  in  teacher  behavior 
during  public  response  opportunities,  where  giris  tended  tQ^volunteer  but  boys 
tended  to. call  out  anawers  but^  not  volunteer  otherwise,  is  one  example  of  thlst* 

The  differentiai  behavior  during  prfvate  contacts  also  can  be  seen  this  way* 
The  findings  that  boys  both  seek  out  the  teacher  and  are  sought  out  more  often 
by  the  teacher  ^or  work  contacts,  may  mean  that  boys::  do.  not  see  much  point  in  . 
interacting  with  "^he ^teachers  for  other  reasons,  and  that  the  teachers  Implicitly 
recognize  and  accept  this.    The  greater  teacher  initiation  of  work  contacts  with 
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boys  makes  sense,  given  that  boys  generally  do  not  do  as  well  as  girls  at  these 
grades,  and  given  some  of  the  internal  evidence  from  this  study  that  boys  seem  to 
have  more  trouble  than  girls  completing  assignments  without  help.    Boys  also 
misbehave  more  often,  so  that  teacher  initiated  work  contacts  may  function  both  as 
, control  mechanisms  to  see  that  the  boys  are  working  and* as  monitoring  mechanisms  to 
inspect  their  progress  and  provide  feedback  as  needed. 

The  observational  data  provide  reasons  why  teachers  perceive  boys  less 
favorab^^y^^^^^  Put  simply,  boys  are  less  well  socialized  to  the  student 

role.    They  are  more  likely  to- provide  both  instructional  and  managerial  problems 
to  teachers,  less  Mkely  to  provide  reinfore^ent  in  the  form  of  posit  We  responses 
and  more  likely^to  threaten  teachers  with  defiant  behavlor'or  frustrate  them  with 
negative  emotional  react ionsn    Despite  all  this,  the  behavioral  data  yield  little 
evidence  that  teachers  respond  to  these  pressures  in  "eye  fcfarT  eye*'  fashion. 
Instead,  they  seem  to  respond  professionally,  r^^Mng  primarily  upon  simple 
management  contacts  or  warnings  and  seldom  resorting  to  threats,  criticism,  or 
punishment.  \  ' 

V — 

Once  again.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  data  do  not  concern  teachers' 
reactions  with  boys  in  general  so  much  as  they  concern  interactions  with  the 
relative  few  who  provided  the  bulk  of  serious  misbehavior    and  interactions  invol- 
ving negative  affect.     It  seems  likely  that  teachers  were  consistently  positive 
towards  a  few  students,  especially  boys,  who  were  consistently  defiant  and  nega- 
tivistic  towards  them. ^ 

^  *  In  summary,  the  public  response  opportunity  d^ata  suggest  teacher  attempts  to 
equalize  response  opportunities  and  praise  and  criticism,  and  the  behavior  data 
IndJcate  teacher  restraint  and  professionalism  in  the  face  of  pressures,  ^  However, 
the  data  on  private  non-work  interactions  do  suggest  favoritism  towards  giris  or  , 
at  least  a  greater  willingness  to  engage  in  such  Interactions  with  girls*  Girls 
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were  more  likely  to  receive  a  favorable  response,  and  boys  more  iikely  to  be  ' 
receiving  negative  response,  when  they  approached  the  teachers  to  tattle  on  another 
'student,  to  ask  permission  to  do  a  housekeeping  chore,  or  ijo  make  a  personal  re- 
quest*    AM  of  these  can  be  seen  as  teacher  favoritism  ot  girls* 

However,  all  of  them  also  can  be  seen  as  understandable  teacher  reactions  r 
to  differential  student  behavior  dnd  achievement*    There  Is, reason  to  believe  that 
girls  are  more  compliant,  more  verbally  developed  and  more  sophisticated  in  com- 
municating, more  likely  to  make  reasonabje  or  feasible  requests,  and  more  likely 
to  have  completed  their  work  when  they  approached  the  teacher  for  permission  to  do 
something  else.    Any  or  all  of  these  factors  would  make  it  .reasonable  for^teachers 
to  approve  more  such  requests  by  girls  relative  to  those  of  boys.  'Thus,  the  tf.If- 
ferential 'teacher  behavior  may  onf-y  represent  response  to  different-lal  student  be- 
tiavior,  and  may  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  favori**--! sm  towards  girls  or 
towards  m(3mbers  of  the  same  sex.  i 
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CHAPTER  VI  I  I 
GRADE  DIFFERENCES  ; 


.In  addition  to  sex  differences,  it  is  important  to  consider  grade  dif- 
ferences before  going  on  io  relate  teacher  and  observer  perceptions  to  class- 
room observations*    Until  fairly  recently,  educational  researchers  often  gener- 
alized findings  from  particular  contexts  without  enough  attention  to  the  limits 
of  these  generalizations.    Subsequent  research  often  revealed  that  findings 
developed  In  one  context  would  not  generalize  to  another,  and  soinetimes  findings 

from  one  context  even  were  reversed  in  another*    For  example,  Brophy  and  Evertson 

t"' 

^  ■■  ' 

(I9?6)  found  that  many  teaching  variables  that  apparently  are  effective  at 
higher  grade  levels  are  ineffective  or  irrelevant  in  the  early  elementary 
grades.    They  also  found  that,  within  the  early  grades,  teaching  behavior 
that  *is  effective  with  high  SES  students  often  is  i ot  effective  with  low  SES 
students,  and  vice  versa. 

In  particular,  Brophy  and  Evertson  fot^nd  that  the  nature  of  the  teaching- 
learning  situation  differed  between  the  early  grades,  when  teachers  concentrate 
on  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  the  three  R's^,  and  the  higher  grades,  when 
students  who  have  mastered  these  basics  and  use  them  to  learn  other  material* 

yf   —  .   ._  : 

The. students  in  this  study  were  in  grades  two  through  five  when  ttj^V  were  ob- 
servod  tn  the  classroom.    VfHhin  this  range,  grades  two  _and  throje  could  be^  oharac 

'  ■  ■  /  -  »  - 

terized  as  early  eleimentary  grades  with  a  primary  emphasis  on  learning  the 
fundamentals.  ^  . 

:Among  other  things,  this  means  heavy  reliance  on  small  group  i nstruct-ipn, 
especially  for  reading,  and  heavy  emphasis  on  short  seatwork  assignments  ip 
language  arts  arid  mathematics.     In  contrast,  grade  four  and  especially  grade 
f rvG  involved  much  less  sma 1 1  group  instruction  and  much  more    whole  clas? 
discussion^    Also,  the  older  students  tended  to  learn  Independently  through  ^ 
more  extended  :^eatwork  assignments  and  special  projects,  which  they  could  do 
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because  they  had  mastered  the  basics  of  the  three  R's  and  were  capable 
of  i ndependent  learning. 

These  are  generalizations,  of  course*    Some  students  in  grades  two  and 
three  have  fnastered  the  fundamentals  thoroughly  and  are  capable  of  learning 
the  way  that  students  typically  learn  at  higher  grades,  and  many  students  in 
grades  four  and  five  have  not  yet  mastered  the  basics  of  language  arts  or 
mathematics.    These  students  cannot  use  these  tool  sRilfs  successfully  En  the 
process  of  working  on  longer  and  more  complex  assignments. 

In  any  case,  the  possibility  of  important  grade  differences  in  the  varia- 
bles included  in  the  study  had  to  be  investigated  to  find  out  whether  the 
findings  would  generalize  across  the  grade  levels  studied  or  whether  they  might 
be  specific  to  certain  grades.    For  this  reason,  grade  was  included  with 
student  sex  as  a  classifying  variable  in  the ^analyses  of  variance  performed  on 
the  teacher  rankings,  observer  ratings,  adjective  description  variables,  check^ 
list  variables,  and  classroom  observation  variables* 

Of  these  data  sets,  the  classroom  interaction  variables  easily  provide  ' 
the  best  information  about  grade  differences*    Teachers  ranked  and  described 
their  students  only  in  comparison  to  one  another.    Often  they  had  little  pers- 
pective about  the  range  of  differences  among  students  across  grades  two  through 
five,  because  they  were  familiar  only  with  students  at  their  own  grade  levels* 
Observers  had  more  perspective,  because  they  ordinarily  observed  at  several 
grade  levels.    Even  so,  they  were  limited  to  a  few  classes  in  most  cases. 
Only  the  classroom  observation  data  allow  grade  level  comparisons  based  i»PQn 
the  entire  sample  oi^arget  students*  "  . 

Thes^  grade  differences  will  be  discussed  in  the  present  chapter*    We  whi  I 
also  discuss  Interactions  between  student  sex  and  grade  level*    "Interaction"  ^ 
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ERIC 


Is  a  technical  term  for  complex  relationships  among  variables  in  which  certain 
combinations  of  the  variables  yield  one  kind  of  outcome  while  other  combinations 
yield  another  kind  of  outcome.    This  will  be  explained  and  Illustrated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  chaptar  when  we  take  up  Interactions  between  grade  and  sex. 
First,  however,  we  will  discuss  grade  differences  that  apply  generally  to 
students  of  both  sexes. 

Teacher  RankI ngs 

The  teacher  rankings  could  not  be  analyzed  for  grade  level  differences, 
because  each  teacher  ranked  only  her  own  students.    Since  the  scores  were  ran-  „ 
kings  rather  than  absolute  measures,  they  are  limited  to  comparisons  among 
students  In  the  same  classrooms,  .Also,  since  the  data  were  forced  Into  seven- 
point  scales  with  equal  numbers  of  students  at  each  scale  position  except  the 
middle  one,  ^l^he  average  rank  score  for  any  of  the  13  scales  was  the  same. for 
each  classroom,  and  consequently  the  same  also  for  each  grade  level. 

Observer  Ratings 

Grade  level  differences  could  be  analyzed  in  the  observer . rat i ngs,  because 
observers  typically  saw  students  in  all  or  most  of  the  grade  levels  represented. 
The  observers  were  supposed  to  rate  students  rela'tMo^i^  to  other  target  stu- 
dents in  the  same  classes,  but  in  practice  they  made  their  ratings  with  r^fer- 
ence  to  all  of  the  target  students  they  observed-    This  meant  that  students 
in  ^riR  grade  could  be  rated  systematically  higher  than  students  in  another  grade, 

As  it  turned  out,  significant  differences  by  grade  did  appear  for  two  of 
the  !3  Scales,    As  might  have  been  expected,  students  In  the  higher  grades 
were  rated  asr.  more  mature,  and  those  in  the  lower  grades  were  rated  higher  on 
the  concern*  scale*    The  specific  instructions  for  the  cpncern  scale  required 
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the  observers  to  rate  highly  those  students  who  seemed  to  require  more  special 
attention  from  the  teacher,  so  this  difference  appears  to  reflect  differences 
In  students'  abilities  to  function  independently  of  the  teachers.     It  does   ^  " 
not  mean  that  teachers  In  the  lower  grades  were  seen  as  more  concerned  about 
their  students  than  teachers  In  the  higher  grades. 

Neither  of  these  grade  differences  was  surprising,  and  both  seem  to  re- 
flect obvious  reality.      Students  in  the  higher  grades  are  more  mature  than 
those  in  the  lower  grades,  and  they  do  require  less  special  attention  and 
monitoring  by  the  teachers-         -  , 

Adjective  Description  Variables 
Significant  grade  differences  appeared  on  seven  of  the  teachersV37 
adjective  description  variables,  but  only  two  of  these  are  readily  interpre- 
table-    Teachers  were  less  Ifkely  to  mentfon  student  activity  levef  in  the 
higher  grades  C!l),  and  they  were  more  likely  to  describe  the  older  students 
as  responsible  (14)-    Again,  these  differences  seem  to  reflect  reality. 
Activity  le-     >  30,  the  incidence  of  hyper-activity  is  known  to  decrease  across 

i 

the  element'.r^^.    i^\jdes,  and  older  students  probably  are  more  responsible  than 
younger  ones.    Responsibility  is  of  som^  importance  at  gll  grade  levels,  but 
less  so  in  the  early  grades  than  later,  when  students  are  expected  to  do  many 
more  thtngs  on  their  own  and  are  allowed  to  do  m^ny  more  thlngs/wlthout  Super- 
vision  {Jjf_  they  are  seen  az  ''responsible"  and  thus  are  able  to  get  permission). 
Thus,  over  the  grade  range  involved  here,  student  activity  levels  qradually 
reduce  in  their  relat ive  •importance  to  the  teacher,  wf?il^  student  responsible- 
Ilty,  especial ly  ^responsibl I ity  in  acting  Independently,  becomes  more  important. 
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Significant  grade  effects  also  appeared  for  attractiveness,  intelligence, 
achievement,  work  habits,  and  broken  home,  but  these  were  not  Interpretable 
because  they  did  not  follow  a  clear  cut  pattern  of  increase  or  decrease  with 
grade.     Instead,  there  were  patterns  like  C'-ades  three  and  four  being  higher 
than  grades  two  and  five,  or  grades  two  and  four  being  higher  than  grades  three 
and  five.    No  grade  differences  with  patterrslike  this  were  expected,,  and  we 
make  no  attempt  to  explain  those  that  did  appear.    This  \^  because  systematic 
Increases  or  decreases  across  the  four  grades  studied  make  sense  to  us  and 
can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  changes  as  students  become  older,  more  mature, 
and  better  social  1  zed,  but  we  cannot  think  of  reasons  other  than  sampling  error 
to  explain  grade  d i fferences  which  do  not  follow  this  systematic  progression. 

Assuming  that  they  are  real,  they  probably  do^  represent  sampling  error* 
For  example.  It  may  be  that.  In  the  particular  classrooms  we  studied,  the 
frequency  of  broken  homes  was  higher  In  particular  grade  levels.    However,  this 
would  be  due  to  purely  local  factors  having  to  do  with  the  ages  of  the  stu^ 
dents  who  came  from  broken  homes  and  happened  to  be  attending  the  schools  we 
were  studying.    They  would  nave.notfilng  to  do  with  grade  or  grade  differences 
as  such. 

The  observers'  31  adjective  description  variables  yielded  four  interpre-* 
table  grade  differences.     In  general,  older  students  were  more  likely  to  be 
described  as^ mature  (2).  and  less  likely  to^be  described  as  dependent  on  the 
teactier  (27)*    These  , are  essentially  the  same  differences  that  were  observed 
In  the  observers*  ratings  on  the  feature  and  concern'scales. 

In  addition,  older  students  were  more  likely  to  be  described  ?s  well 
behaved. (6).    This  fits  with  other  data  from  the  present  study  and  from  other 
research whi ch  suggests  that  students  become  increasingly  well  socialized  to 
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the  student  role  across  these  age  ranges.    Students  in  the  middle  grades 
usually  are  more  settled  into  school  routines  than  students  In  the  early 
grades,  and  they  require  less  supervision  because  they  are  more  able  to  work 
tndependently  for  longer  periods  of  time*  Also,  the  students  in  these  middle 
grades  have  not  yet  developed  the  rebelliousness  and  resentment  of  authority 
figures  that  is  seen  frequently  among  Qlder  students.    Thus,  across  the  second 
to  the  fifth  grade  range,  students  become  better  behaved  Tn  conforming  to  the 
student  role*  : 

Fina I ly^  older  students  were,  more  I i  kely  to  be  described  as  helpfu  U 
especially  fifth  graders  (5).      From  the  classroom  observers'  perspective  this 
probably  represents  the  same  general  developmental  trend  that  the  teachers  were 
describing  when  they  pictured  the  older  students  as  more  responsible. 

Like  the  data  from  the  forced  choice  ratings,  the  free  response  adjective 
description  variables  yielded  few  systematic  grade  level  differences.  The 
few  interpretable  differences  that  were  observed  seem  obvlous-and  easy  to 
explain  as  due  to  well  known  changes  as  children  mature  during  the  age  and 
grade  level  range  studied. 

Checklist  Variables 
The  observers  detected,  a  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  disruptive  and 
boisterous  behavior  across  the  grade  levels  studied*    This  grade  difference 
reflects  the  tendency  described  above  for  students  to  become  i  ncreasJ-ngly  we  I  I 
soc ia t \2e6  to  the  pup i I,  role  as  they  progress  through  the  grade  levels  studied* 

There  were  sharp  drops  after  grade  two  on  the  checkl  Isfvarlables  poor 
peer  relations  aftd  low  self  esteem*    The^ drop  in  poor  peer  r^laflorts  probably 
is  part  of  the  r-ise  In  maturity  and  drop' In  activity  levels  discussed  earlier* 

$■  '  ^ 
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The  drop  in  obvious  low  self  esteem  probably  represents  a  change  in  the  way 
that  low  self  esteem  Is  manifested*    Young  children  tend  to  show  it  quite 
directly  and  obviously,  through  shyness,  withdrawal,  fearfulness,  immature 
dependency,  and  similar  behaviors*    However,  olden  (Sfiildren  often  learn  to  cover 
their  underlying  low  self  esteem  through  "overcortip^^satory*'  behavior  like  show^ 
Ing  off  or  acting  aggressively.    These  indirect  expressions  of  low  self  esteem 
are  less  likely  to  be  recognized  for  what  they  are  than  the  more  direct  ex- 
pressions of  younger  children*    Thus,  the  drop  in  self  esteem  problems  that 
observers  reported  after  second  grade  probably*>is  an  artifact  caused  by  a 
change  In  how  low  self  esteem  shows  itself,  rather  than  a  real  grade-effect 
suggesting  that  self  esteem  problems  are  more  frequent  in  second  grade. 

There  also  was  an  increase  in  grades  three  and  fdur  in  the  means  for 
clumsy  and  lethargic.     In  part,  this  also  Is  due  to  the  general  decrease  in  ^ 
activity  levels  across  this  age  range*    Also,  though,  Jt  seems  likely  that 
notably  clumsy  or  lethargic  students  would  be  more  obvious  in  the  higher  grades, 
where  there  Is  much  more  variabl Ity  In  students'  physical  characteristics* 
This  greater  range  allows  for  greater  contrasts,  making  clumsy  or  lethargic 
students  easier  to  notice  and  remember  at  the  higher  grades* 

Classroom  Interaction  Variables         t>  ^ 
Grade  differences  observed  In  the  classroom  Interaction  variables  i  I  t.us^ 
trate  Jj>e  differences  described  previously  between  the  teachrng-lerning  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  the  early  grades  vs*  the  middle  grades*  | 

Total  Response  Opportunities  , ^  ' 

First,  the  average  number  of  public  response  opportunities  p^r  students 
Increased  with  grade  level, «  indicating  the  sbi*ft'^from  concentration  on  indl- 
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vlduallzed  practice  of  psychon>otor  skills  towards  more  verbal  interaction 
(139).    The  same  shift  in  emphasis  was  seen  In  an  increase  In  the  ratio  of 
public  response  opportunities  to  total  academic  contacts  with  the  teacher  CI). 

Other  differences  related  to  these  s^me  cbanges  included  a  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  individual  private  ^ork  contacts  (37),  and  a  decrease  in 
the  combination  of  work  contacts  and  approval  seeking  contacts  (38).  In 
general,  across  the  grades  studied,  there  was  a  gradual  shift  in  emphasis 
from  private  and,  individualized  contacts  to  n^ore  pubiic  contacts  occurring 
in  whole  class  Interactions. 

The  final  interpretable  grade  difference  concerned  teacher  criticism 
for  wrong  or  poor  answers  In  situations  where  the  teacher  had  called  ort  students 
who  had  not  sought  a  response  opportunity  (35).    There  were  virtuaTly  no 
instances  of  such  criticism  in  th^e  earlier  grades,  but  it  began  to  appear  in 
the  higher  grades.    This  suggests  that  the  teachers  In  the  higher  grades  more  often 
called  on  the  students  less. likely  to  be  able  to  answer  correctly,  perhaps  as  a 
control  mechanism  to  try  to  keep  these  students  attentive. 

In  any  case,  the  teachers  at  the  higher  grades  occasionally  would  critlcdze 
students  who  answered  poorly  in  these  circumstances.     It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  rates  of  such  criticism  were  very  low.     It  did  not  appear 
at  all  at  either  second  6r  third  grade,  and  the  means  for  fbUrth  and  fifth 
grade  were  .OOS^and  .02,  respectively.    Thus,  even  at  fifth  grade,  such  cri- 
ticism was  observed  an  average  of  only  about  once  in  every  five  or  six  hours. 
The  grade  effect  is  stat^Istic^i ly  significant  because  so  many  students  vere  * 
involved  aad  because  the  variance  was  so  'ow,  but  the  practical  significance 
of  the  finding  is' questionable. 
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Response  O[)portunities  in  General  Class  Activitj^es  / 

The  number  of  response  opportunities  which  occurred  iri  the  general  cia^s 
context  increased  with  grade,  especially  at  grade  five. (140*  This  Indicates 
a  shift  from  small  group  instruction,  especially  reading  groups,  towards 
whole  class  nnstruction*  A  related  measure  indicated  a  large  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  response  opportunities  which  occurred  in  the  general  class  con- 
text at  the  fifth  grade  level  (3)* 

The  proportion  of  called  out  answers  accepted  by  the  teacher  in  general 
class  discussions  increased  regularly  with  grade  level  (27)*    This  may  indi- 
cate that  students  learn  when  and  how  to  call  out  responses  In  ways  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  teacher  as  they  become  more  social  ize<|/ to  school*  ^Iso, 
slow  paced V^^uss ions  involving  the  whole  class  pjovide  a  more  appropriate 
setting  for  called  out  answers  than  the  fast  paced  drills  typical  of  the  ear- 
lier grades.     In  any  case,  calling  out  answers  apparently  is  more  acceptable 
to  teachers  in  the  higher  grades* 

Finally,  teacher  criticism  of  student  answers  given  in  general  class  situa- 
tions increased  across  grade  levels  (31)*    As  not'3d  earlier,  the  teacKersin 
the  middle,  grades  apparently  arp  more  willing  to  critlcze  Cor' less  wilting  to 
accept  poor' responses  ■  from)  their  student^^,  in  comparison  with  teaciiers  in  the 
earlier  grades*    Again,  however,  the  absolute  rates  of  criticlsm.were  low- 
Even  at  the  fifth  grade,  only  about  three  percent  of  the  general  class  res- 
ponse opportunities  led  to  criticism  by  the  teacher.     In  comparfsop,  about 
six  percent  of  such  response  opportunities  were  praised  at  the  fifth,  grade, 
and  the  percentages  of  praise  at  the  earlieF  grades  generally  were  frigher 
(although  these  grade  differences  In  praise  rates  were  not  statistically       ^  ^ 
significant),  ' 
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Response  Opportunities  in  Smalt  Group  Activities  ._     -  . 

Both  the  number  (140)  and  the  proportion  (2)  of  response  opportunities 
occurring  in  small  groups  dropped  across  grade  levels.    The  dcop  was  especially 
noticeable  between  fourth  and  fifth  grade.    These  changes  reflect  the  elimina- 
tion of  reading  groups  as  a  basic  part  of  the  daily  teaching  routine. 

The  small  groups  data  also  showed  an  Increase  in  the  proportion  of  response 
opportunities  that  resulted  because  the^ teacher  called  upon  a  non-volunteer 
(5),  just  as  the  data  for  general  class  activities  showed* 

In  summary,  the  data  for  response  opportunities  mostly  reflect  the  shift 
from  smalt  group  to  targe  group  Instruction*    In  addition,  they  -indicate  that 
teachers  in  the  higher  grades  were  more  likely  to  call  on  students  who  did  not  ' 
have  their  hands  up,  and  more  likely  to  criticize  them  if  they  gave  poor 
responses.    On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  in  the  higher  grades  also  were 
more  willing  to  allow  students-^to  call  out  responses*    These  data  make  sense 
if  it  is  assumed  that  the  older  students  generally  were  more  respon&ible  and 
socialized  to  the  student  role*    On  the  one  h^Kid,  teachers  could  allow  more 
calling  out  if  such  calling  out  tended  to.be  ap(5;ropriate*    On  the  other  hand. 
If  teache^rs  in  these  grades  expect  responsibility  and  compliance  from  their 
student5>sthey  may  be  quicker  to  take  action  when'they  do  not  get  It  (such 

as  by  calling  on  students  who  do  not Volunteer  to  respond  often  or  by  criti- 

/ 

clzing  students  who  give^poor  responses  because  they  have  not  been  paying 
attention)* 

In  addition 'to  these  considerations,  the  pattern  of  grade  differences  ob-* 
served  may  reflect  a  difference  In  the  "oirnmon.  sense  psychology"  of  the' teachers 
Teachers  working  with  younger  students  may  be  somewhat  more  patient  and  tolerant 
of  lapses^in  attention  or  quality  of  work,  because  they  expect  them  and/or 
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because  they  do  not  wish  to  risk  frightening  or  inhibiting  these  students 
by  being  too  quick  to  criticize.     In  contrast,  teachers  at  the  middle  grades 
may  expect  students  to  have  become  social f zed  to  school  by  the  time  they  reach 

♦ 

their  grade,  and  thus  they  may  be  less  patient  and  quicker  to  cfitij^ize  when, 
students  fail  t<5  1 ive  gp  to  these  expectations,    A  related  point  is'that,  on  • 
the  average,  teachers  and  adults  generally  are  likely  to  see  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  older  students  as  under  their  direct  control*  In 
comparison,  younger  students  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  as  forgetful  or  Jikely 
to  misbehave  without  realizing  what  they  are  dofng*    To  the  extent  that  this 
is  the  case,  misbehavior  by  older  students  more  often  would  be  seen  as  deli- 
berate  and  perhaps  personally  provocative.    This  factor  ni\^ght  also  be  Involved 
in  the  greater  willingness  of  the  teachers  tn  the  middle  grades  to  criticize  ^ 
students  for  inappropriate  answers. 

Private  Work  Contacts  .  . 

Student  initiated  work  contacts  increas|d  with  gr^de  level  (98),  indica- 
ting that  the  older  students  were*- involved  more  actively  in  managing  their^, 
ow^i  learning.    Teachers  at  these  grade  levels  Kad  less  need  to  systematically- 
monitor  student  work  progress  whether  or  not  the  students  Indicated  a  n%eii 
or  desire  for  help,  ^  .  '  , 

The  proportion  of  student  Initiated  work  contacts  which  wer;e  refused  by^ 
the  teache-rs  dropped  dramatically  after  the  second  grade  (995*    We  believe  that 
this  Is  another  effect  attributable  to  socialization  to  the  student  ("ole. 
Second  graders  are  less  sophisticated  than  older  students  at  detercLlning^  when 
to  approach  teachers,  and  secorid  grade  teachers  frequently  are,  busy  teaching 
readTng  groups  and  do  not  want  to  be  frxterrupted  at  these  times*    Both  of  * 
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these  factors  would  produce  relatively  high  rates  of  refusal  of  student 
initiated  work/contacts,  a^  both  wpre  hi  .        the  second  grade  (among  the 
grades  studied) . 

y      There  .was  a  large  Mncrea^e  in  the  number  of  stxident  tnitia*^ed  work  con- 
tacts at  the  fiftfr^ade  XI55).    This  again  indicates' that  the  more  mature^ 
students. take  more  responsibility    for.  managing  their  own  learning, ^seeking 
out  the  teacher  for  help  when  they  need  It.  ' 

The 'percentage  of  total  private  contacts  initiated  by  the  teachers  which 
were  work  contacts  also  increased  notably  at  the  fifth  grade  (40).    Thus,  when 
the  teachers  did.  initiate  private  contacts  with  fifth  grade  students,  they 
were  especially  likely  to  do  so  for' the  pu't^ose  of  discussing  student  work. 
In  the  earlier  grades,  a  greater  proportion  of  these  teacher  initiated^ private ' 
work  contacts  were  related  to  non-work  activities. 

Approval  seeking  by  the  students  dropped  off  after  the  third  gradt 
156).    Students  apparently  devalue  approval  from  the  teacher  as  they  get"5raeri, 
so  they  begin  to  approach  the  teachers  to  seek  such  approval  less  frequently,  = 

Finally,  the  proportion  of  student  initiated-  contacts  which  were  related 


to  work  increased  with  grade  level  (NO),    This  para^llels  ttie\'data  for  teacher 

initlated^  private  contacts,  and  it  Indicates  that  teacfeior-stijitJent  interaction 

i 

increasingly  becomes  focused  on  matters  related  to  teaching  and  learning 

\  '  '  .   '  ^  ■  '  *  . 

across  the  grade  levels  studied-  ,  .    .       .    ^  * 


Rrivate>  Non-academic  Contacts 

The  increase  in  wo/^k  contacts  with  grade  level  was  mirrored  by  a  decrease^ 
in  ,non-work*cont3cts.    For  exarriple,  both  student  ?nitta1-ed  Cl[3)  ^n^i  teacher 
.initiated  (49,  .144)  housekeeping  contacts  drop'pt..  with  grade  ^levef*    As  the 
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students  become  more  able  to  function  Inrfependently  and  become  socialized  to 
school,  teachers  have  less  need  to  request  them  to  perform  housekeeping 
tasks.    Also,  students  apparently  are  less  motivated  to  perform  these  tasks, 
because  they  are  less  likely    to  approach  the  teachers  and  askVpermi ssion  to 
do  so. 

Student  Initiated  personal  requests  also  decreased  with  grade  C|58)* 

Again,  older  students  apparently  can  take  care  of  theEr  own^ngeds^and  thus 

need  to  rely  less  on  personal  requests  for  help  or  permission  from  the  teachers* 

The  clata  on  tattling  showed  it  to  be  relatively  frequent  in  second  grade 
* 

.but  not  thereafter  (125).    This  is  not  surprising,  given  age  related  differences 
in  children's  understanding  of  morality  and  orientation  toward' authority  figures 
vs.  peers.    Young  Children  concerned  with  rules  ano  adult  authority  figures 
often  see  tattjing  as  a  duty,  but  older  children  learn  thatWt^is  frovmed  upon' 
by  the  peer  group,  which  gradually  becomes  their  major  focus  of  identification* 
The  data  on  social  contacts  contrast  with  those  for,  housekeeping  contacts, 
personal  ^S^tacts,  and  tattling*    First,  the  proportion  of  student  initiated 
social^  contacts  increased  with  grade  (!28).    Also,  the  proportion  of  such  con^ 
tacts  which  were  refused  by  the  teachers  decreased    wfth  grade  (129),  and 

the  proportion  giv,en  brief  responses  increased  (130).    Thus,  with  increase  In 

-  .        ■  • 

grade  th'ere^was  an  increa'^e  in  student  initiation  of  purely  social  contacts  * 
with  the  teachers,  and  the  teachers'  aiso  were  more /recept ive  to  such  contacts 
in  the  higher  grades.    However,  as  we  w} I  I  sefe,  these  increases  with  grade  - 

in  student  initiated  social  contacts  were  due  entirely  to  the  activity  of 

■  V  ^     ■  .        !  ^ 

female  students*  *  ,  '    .  *  ^ 

•   I  ^  ^  ^  ^  ,    '  ^ 

In  sumnr\ary,  the  datd  on  private  contacts  indicate  that,  with  ^increasing  * 
grade  \ew&f,  both  the  students  and  the  teachers  teijd  to  focus  moret  on -activ;-* 
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ties  relating  to  learning,    TattMr^  dropped  off  rapidly  after  the  second 
grade,  and  housekeeping  and  personal  contacts  decreased  acro'ss  grade  level, 

* 

Student  initiated  social  contacts  increased,  but  only  among  i he  girls.  TRe 
general  picture  suggests  that,  as  students  mova  through  these  grades,  more 
and  more  interactions  with  r^teachers  center  on  work  or  purely  social 

matters.  Fewer  and  few^r  of  them  involve  discipline,  classroom  management, 
or  personal  concerns. 


Behavior  Related  Contacts  '  \ 

The  rates  of  behavior  contacts  decreased'with  grade  level  (60,  147), 
This  indicates^that  students  became  better  socialized  to  school  expectatloh?  ■ 
across  these  grades.    ^Iso,  behaviors  considered  as  "typical"  misbehaviors 
were  proportionately  more  frequent  in  the  highef  grades  (61),    Thus,  students 
In  the  middle  grades  mi'sbehaved  both  less  ofte9  and  less  disruptlvely  than  th6 
younger  children  (but  see  befew). 

Aggression  toward  peers  remained  relatively  constant  across  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  grades,  but  it  increased  substantially  at  fhe  firfth  grade 
(65).    This  Indicates  that  certain  fifth  graders^,were  beginning  tb  mature  and 
show  the  adolescent  behavior  .patterns  typ^j^^Ily  seen  in  Ju(Mor|hiqh  school. 

Data  on  teacher  responses  to  student  Vntsbehavlor  indid^ted  tfiat  th^  teachers 
notably  increased  their  reliance  upon  management  responses  as  the  st^cl^li^^ 
matured  (7(5,  79,  82),    Apparently,.^  In  rthe  higher^  grades,  sirrtpte  management 
requests  and  orders  were  enough  to  handle  most  Situations,  so  that  warnings, 
threats,  and  criticism  or  punishment  were  unnecessary- 

Behavioral  praise, j^which  was  cb(|ed  when  teachers  singled  put  Individual 
students  to^pralse, their  goid  conduc|i  ^or,  other  exemplary  class-room  behavior, 
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decreased  sSarply  after  the  second  grade  (68),    Like  the  data  on  tattling  and 
certain  other  data  presented  previously,  this  finding  probably  reflects  the 
fact  that  children  change  in  their  orientation  towards  authority  figures  vs. 
the  peer  group  as  they  mature.    The  change  In  teacher  behavior  probabJy  reflects 
teacher  recognition  of  these  changes  in  the  students.    Singling  out  students 
for  praise  might  well  function  as  a  positive  reinforcer  in  preschool  and  in 
the  first  grade  or  two  but  it  is  likely  to  backfire  after  that* 

Teachers  showed  a  strong  increase  in  the  rates  at  which  they  pointed  out^ 
the  good  behavior  of  a.  student  in  order  to  hcid  up  that  stuCent  as  a  good  exam- 
pie  to  the  rest  of  the  class  at  fifth  grade  level  (149).    This  was  unexpected, 
and  the  reasons  for  it  are  unknown.    Given  the  developmental  changes  tn  chtld- 
dren  just  discussed,  this  strategy  probably  was  not  effective*     it  seems  more 

likely  to  i  rrltate  llTi^n  motivate  fifth  graders. 

\ 

The  proportion  of  behavioral  responses  made  by  the  teachers  which  were 
non-verbal  Interventions  dropped  with  grade  level  (69).    This  probably  Is  yet 
another  manifestation  of  the  increasingly  complete  socialization  of  students 
to  the  pupil  role  that  occurs  across  these  grade  levels.    As  student  misbehavjor 
decreases,  so  does  the  need  for  teachers  to  respond  to  11*    Teachers  do  not 
need  to  systematically  go  around  the  room  and  monitor  students  Individually 
(this  is  where  most  non-^verbol  Interventions  occur),  and>  as  students  become 
more  verbal  and  more  attentive.  It  Is  simplest  to  address  the  student  and  pro* 
vide  a  brief  management  response  If  behavioral  intervention  is  necessary.^ 

(n  summary,  the  data  on  behavioral  contacts  Indicate  a  drop  In  such  con- 
tacts  across  the  grade  levels  stQtJIed^  .Jhls  happens  because  the  students  in- 
creasingly  become  sociaiized  to  the  student  rale  and  thus  wil 1 Ing  and  able 
to  follow  the  teacher's  wishes  (although  there  was  an  Indication 'that  rebellious- 
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ness  was  beginning  to  creep  in  at  fifth  grade).    Also^  teachers  Increasingly 


responded  to  the  behavioral  problems  thaj-  did  arise  with  s imp le  management 
responses,  with  Correspondingly  less  rejiance  on  non-verbal  interventions  or 
more  negative  reactions  such  as  warnings,  threats,  criticism,  or  punishmen^^. 

Summary  of  Grade  Effects 

The  interpretable  grade  differences  indicate  several  trends  which  take 
place  as  children  move  through  the  clomentary  grades.    First,  classrcx)m  inter- 
aciion  becomes  focused  increasingly  on  academic  work,  and  It  increasingly  takes 
place  during  public  interactions  con'ucted  in  whole  class  contexts.  Private 
interactions  dealing  with  matters  other  than  work  tend  to  drop  out,  especially 
tattling.    Also,  small  group  Interactions  drop  out  in  favor  of  whole  class  Inter- 
actions.   The  difference  Is  observable  at  fourth  grade,  but  it  becomes  very 
clear  at  fifth  grade,  where  few  small  groups  were  observed. 

The  students  apparently  become  better  socialized  to  the  pupti  role,  so 
that  the  frequency  of  managerial  and  disciplinary  contacts  drop.    Older  stu- 
dents do  calf  out  more  responses  without  permission,  but  apparently  they  do  so 
in  ways  that  are  increasingly  appropriate,  because  the  teachers  accept  such 
behavior  at  the  higher  grades.    However,  some  f  Uth  grade  data  indicate  'that 
students  at  this  grade  were  beginning  to  become  disciplinary  problems* 

Teachers  at  the  higher  grades  were  more  likely  to  respond  to  misbehavior 
with  simple  management  requests  or  commands*    More  Intense  or  negatfve  reac-^ 
tions  apparently  were  not  necessary.    However, .these  teachers  apparently  had/ 
higher  and  more  rigid  expectations  for  student  performance  in  academic  situa- 
tions.   They  were  quicker  to  criticize  students  for  faili.ng  to  respond  cor-|'| 
rectly  and  more  likely  to  call  on  non-volunteors  than  teachers  in  the  earl fbr 


grades. 
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^  "  .Although  the  students  apparently  become  better  social tzed  to  the  student 
role  with  age,  they  (especially  the  boys)  apparently  become  less  oriented 
toward  teachers  and  more  oriented  toward  peers.    They  tend  to  stop  approaching 
teachers  to  tattle  on  one  another  after  second  grade,  and  they  seldom  approach 
the  teachers  to  seek  approval  after  third  grade*    Except  for  an  increase  In 
initiation  of.  social  contacts  on  the  part  of  girls,  measures  of  private 
teacher-student  interactions  indicate  an  increa©  (n  focus  on  work  related 
matters  across  the  grade  levels  observed*    This  was  true  for  student  initiated 
as  well  as  teacher  initiated  interactions* 

Interactions  of  Grade  Level  with  Student  Sex 
The  sex  and  grade  effects  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  and  so  far  in 
thi s  chapter  are  ca )  led  main  effects..    When  these  are  stat  istica My  sign i f  leant, 
the  implication  Is  that  they  operate  independently  of  each  other.    Thus,  a  sex 
difference  presumably  occurs  at  all  grade  levels,  and  a  grade  level  difference 
presumably  occurs  In  both  sexes.     If  both  effects  are  significant,  their  effects 
combine.  Therefore,  if  boys  misbehave  more  than  girls,         *f  misbehavior  is 
more  frequent  in  the  early  grades  than  in  the  higher  grades,  the  combination 
of  these  two  main  effects  means  that  boys  misbehave  more  than  girls  at  all  grade 
levels  but  most  extremely  so  at  the  early  grade  levels  and  least  so  at  the 
higher  grade  levels. 

Interaction  effects  refer  to  comblna"*  Ions  of  main  effects  that^are  not 
Independent  of  one  another  and  cannot  simply  be  added  together.    Where  two  main 
effects  interact,  the  result  Is  that  different  combinations  of  main  effects 
produce  different  outcomes.     For  example,  an  interaction  between  sex  and  grade 
level  on  some  classroom  observation  variable  might  mean  that  there  was  no  sex 
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.  difference  at  all  i'n  the  early  grades  but  thai  a  clear  sex  difference  began  to 
emerge  at  the  higher  grades,  or  yice  versa.    Sometimes  interactions  might  even 
involve  reversals  of  group  reUtionships,  such  at  when  boys  are  higher  than 
girls  on  some  measure  in  the  early  gr?. /s  but  Io^a- i^  than  giris  at  the  hirgher 
grades.    Other  combinations  also  are  possible,       we  will  see  in  the  following 
discussion- 

The  analyses  of  variance  thiat  were  conducted  provide  an  indication  of  whe- 
ther or  not  interactions  between  sex  and  grade  v/ere  statistically  significant. 
However,  in  order  to  determine  what  these  might  mean,  i*t  is  necessary  to  looi< 
at  the  means  (group  averages)  for  the  eight  groups  involved  (second  grade  boys, 
second  grade  girls,  third  grade^boys,  third  grt^de  girls,  fourth  grade  boys, 
fourth  grade  girls,  fifth  grade  boys,  fifth  grade  girfs)*    As  with  main  effects^ 
for  grade,  we  have  interpreted  grade  by  sex  interaction  effects  only  when  inspoc** 
tion  of  these  means  revealed  some  i<ind  of  orderly  and  systematic  increase  6r 
decrease  on  the  varfable  Involved  across  the  grade  levels  studied.    Other  inter- 
action effects  were  statistically  significant,  but  we  have  not  mentioned  them 
because  we  cannot  interpret  them  and  believe  that  they  represent  sampling  error 
^    (flui<es  due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  specific  students  studied,  which  are 
not  lii<ely  to  replica-fein  other  studies)*  *  v 

Teacher  Ranl<i ngs 

Only  the  calm  scale  produced  a  significant  interaction  tn  teacher  rani<ings* 
Girls  were  rani<ed  generally  caljner  than  boys  in  the  first  three  grades,  although 
their  relative  rani<Ings  Increased  with  grade  leveK    By  grade  five,  they  were 
rani<ed  lower  than  boys  on  the  calm  scale.    This  probably  is  due  mostly^to 
maturation  in  the  boys,  one  result  of  which  is  a  reduction  in  some  of  the  high 
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acilvlty  levels  seen  in  the  earty  grades* 
Observer  Rati  nqs 

The  observer  ratings  showed  Interactions  on  the  achievement  and  per- 


sistent scaler    The  patter^  of  means  was  similar  for  those  of  the  teachers 
on  the  calm  scale.    Again,  girls  were  rated  higher  than^tioys  In  the  first 
three  grades  but  lower  than  boys  in  grade  five.     Inspection  of  the  means  showed 
that  the  differences  were  due  to  changes  in  the  boys.    The  achievement  and 


grade.    These  findings  support  sex  difference  explanationsSjased  on  differences 
in  maturation  rates  among  elementary  school  children,  as  well  as  previous  fin- 
dings that  the  gap  between  the  sexes  in  school  achievement  decreases  across  the 
middle  childhood  years  (Maccoby  and  Jacktin,  1974)* 

Adjective  Description  Variables 

Interpretable  interaction  effects  appeared  on  three  of  the  teacher  descrip- 
tion variables*    Girls  were  more  likely  to  be  described  as  social   leaders  in 

second  grade,  but  the  means  for  males  were  higher  thereafter  (2).    Girls  also 
♦ 

were  more  likely  to  be  described  as  responsible  in  the  first  three  grades, 
but  the  mean  for  fifth  grade  boys  was  liigher  (5)-    These  interactions  seem  to 
be  part  of  the  ma+urationat  difference  mentioned  earlier*    Across  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  boys  gradually  catch  up  to  girls  in  general  maturation,  .and  thi& 
shows  up  both  in  classroom  achievement  and  in  variables  such  as  responsibility 
and  social  leadership. 

there  a) so  was  a  significant  interaction  effect    for  humorous,  but  this 


persistence  ratings  for  girls  were  fairly  stable'N^ross  grade  levels,  but  the 
boys  received  progressively  higher  ratings  on  these  fw^  scales  with  increasing 
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was  a  minor  elaboration  of  a  more  powerful  main  effect  for  sex  favoring  the 
boys.    Teachers  described  only  one  girl   in  the  whole  target  sample  as  humorous 
(a  fourth  grader),  but  they  described  many  boys  this  way.    The  interaction 
effect  appeared  because  of  grade  differences  within  the  means  for  the  boys. 
None  of  the  boys  were  described  as  humorous  in  second  grade,  but  the  percentages 
for  the  foi lowing  three  grades  were  \5%t  4^,  and  12^,  respectively*  These 
differences  on  humorous  were  expected  on  the  general  idea  that  boys  are  more 
active  and  more  likely  to  *'clown  around,"  act  silly,  or  do  funny  things  in  the 
classroom. 

The  observers*  data  showed  only  two  1 nterpretab I e  interactions*    Girls  were 
described  as  having  better  work  habits  in  the  early  grades,  but  the  mean  for 
boys  was  higher  In  the  fifth  grade  (II).  This  is  another  mahl'fed'a+Ion  of  the  . 
maturational  difference  we  have  been  discussing* 

There  also  was  a  sex  by  grade  Interaction  for  humorous-Tn  the  observer 
descriptions.    Girls  were  described  as  humorous  slightly  more  oft^n  in  the  se-- 
cond  grade;  but  there  was  no  difference  at  third  grade,  and  boys  were  higher 
thereafter*    Although  the  sex  difference  in  tne  observer  descriptions  was 
not  extreme  as  it  was  in  the  teacher  descriptions,  there  stiti  was  ^  general 
tendency  for  the  observers  ^fo  describe  the  boys  as  humorous  more  frequently. 

Behavior  Checklist  Variables 

None  of  the  behavior  checklist  variables  yielded  significant  interactions 
between  grade  and  sex* 

Classroom  Observation  Variables 

Very  few  Interpretable  sex  by  grade  interactions  appeared  In  the  classroom 
behavior  data.    There  were  none  at  a  1 1  for  the  variables  related  to  public  ros- 
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ponse  opportunities  or  private  work  related  contacts.    However,  a  few  signi- 
ficant and  Interesting  ones  did  appear  for  Variables  concerning  non-work 
private  contacts.  *  \^ 

Most  of  these  concerned  housekeeping  interactions.    Teachers  initiated 
more  of  these  with  boys  at  the  second  grade  level,  but  rnore  with  girts  there*- 
after  (49)*    Girls  generally  initiated  more  such  interactions  than  boys,  although 
the  sex  difference  decreased  with  grade  level  and  reversed  sligh'hly  by  the 
fifth  grade  (113)*    Th!  s  ^  interact  ion  was  due  almost  entitrely.to  the  differences 
in  the  behavior  of  the  girls.    Their  rates  of  initiating  housekeeping  interac- 
tions with  the  teacher  started  high  and  gradually  dropped,  while  the  Value  for  * 
boys  was  tow  across  all^  four  grades. 

The  proportions  of  student  initiated  housekeeping  requests  which  Jed  to 
thanks  CM6)  or  which  were  presented  as  rewards  (119)  showed  simi  lar  patterns* 
Boys  had  higher  scores  In. second  grade,  but  girts  did  thereafter*  Taken 
together  with  the  fact  mentioned  earlier  that  girls  had  more  of  their  house  - 
keeping  requests  approved  Cil5),  these  findings  Ind icata  why  the  girls  initiated 
niore  such  requests*    The  teachers  clearfy  respbnded  differentially,  perhaps 
because  they  saw  housekeeping  tasks  as  more  appropriate  for. the  girls,  or  per- 
haps because  the  girls  were  more  adept  at.^sking  to  do  things  which  were  valued 
by  the  teachers  or  at  asking  in  ways  Mkety  to  lead  to  teacher  ^assent* 

In  general,  the  data  on  housekeeping  interactions  suggest  that  boys  never 
are  much  Interested  in  opportunities  to  do  housekeeping  tasks,  and  that  teachers 
(perhaps  In  response  to  this)  prefer  to  assign  housekeeping  tasks  to  giris,  at 
least  after  the  second  grade.    Bear  in  mind  that  the  tasks  we-,  coded  as  "house- 
keeping" tasks  were  not  particularly  associated  with  the  female  sex  role*  Thus,v 
to  the  extent  that  sex  rote  learning  Is  involved  here,  it  shdwS  itself  in  the 
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girls'  greater  identification  with  and  desire  to  please  teachers,  not  In  the 
nature  of  the  tasks  themselves. 

SimHar  patterns  also  appeared  for  sttident  Initiated  approval  seeking 
(105).    Here  again,  boys  had  a  higher  percentage  in  second  grade/  but  gtrls 
were  higher  thereafter.    The  absolute  rates  of  approval  seeking  dropped  across 
grades  for  both  sexes,  but  they  dropped  faster  for^males.    Thus,  students  in 
general  and  boys  In  particular  become  less  interested  in  obtaining  teacher 
approval  as  they  rnove  through  the  elementary  grades. 

Boys  also  had  a  higher  proportion  of  their  tattles  approved  by  tha^teachers 
in  the  second  grade,,  but  girls  had  higher  proportions  approved  thereafter  (126, 
127).  This  is  a  minor  elaboration  of  the  overall  sex  difference  which  revealed 
that  tattles  by  girls  were  more  likely  to  be  approved  than  tattles  by  boys* 
Again;  this  appears  to  be  related  to  changes  with  age  'fn  Tdentif icatlon  with 
authority  figures  (tn  this  case,  teachers)  vs.  the  peer  group. 

The  proportion  af.  teacher  initiated  personal  contacts  which  resulted  In 
positive  reactions  from  the  students  showed  a  complex  interaction*    Girls  res-, 
ponded  more  positively  in  the  lower  grades,  but  boys  responded  more  positively 
in  the  higher  grades  (54).    The  main  cause  of  this  interaction  was  that  girls 
responded  positively  quite  often  In  the  first  few  grades,  but  hardly  at  alt  in 
grades  four  and  five*    Meanwhile,  the  proportions  of  positive  responses  by 
boys  were  relatively  low  across  all  grades*    Taken  together  with  similar  data 
on  approval  seeking,  these  findings  suggest  that  boys  do  not  particularly  value 
attention  or  approval  from  the  teacher  even  as  early  as  second  grade,  but  that 
girls  apparently  do  value  it  through  about  the  third  grade.    However,  they 
apparently  devalue  it  quickly  around  that  time,  because  their  behavior  changes 
sharply,  to  the  point  that  they  are  as  low  or  even  lo^er  than  boys  on  measures 
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of  positive  responsiveness  to  the  teachers. 

In  addition  to  these  interactions  In  the  private  contacts  categories, 
there  were  two  interpretable  Interactions  jn  the  behavioral  contacts  categories. 
The  first  dealt  with  the  proportion  of  behavioral  contacts  in  whfch  the  student 
involved  was  coded  as  responding  to  the  teacher  In  a  "sullen'*  fashion  (76), 
This  proportion  was  higher  for  ^iris  In  second  grade,  but  higher  for  boys  there- 
after.   However,  the  difference  should  not  be  given  much  attention,  because  the 
overall  frequency  of  the  sullen  reactions  was  very  low.    The  means  across  grade 
levels  for  boys  were  1^,  2^,  1^,  and  2J,  respectively,  while  the  parallel  means 
for  girls  were  356,  1^,  0^,  and  I^. 

Thus,  even  the  second  grade  girls  responded  sullenly  only  3S£  of  their  beha- 
vior  contacts  with  the  teachers,    Alscv  bear  in  mind  that  the  absoiute  number  of 
sucK  behavior  contacts  probably  was  lower  for  girls  than  for  boys,  even  though 
the  proportion  was  higher.    Boys  had  many  more  behavioral  Interactions  with 
teachers  than  girls  did.    The  few  sullen  reactions  that  were  coded  for  girls 
probably  were  coded  for  a  v^jry  small  number  of  girls  who  were  unusually  mis- 
chievous and  had  unusually  poor  relationsh i p^^w ith  the  teachers. 

The  final  significant  interaction  was  for  teacher  warnings  for  typical 
misbehaviors.    Teachers  gave  warnings  to.  the  boys  more  frequentlyMn  the  second 
grade,  but  they  gave  such  warnings -^fo  the  gfrls  more  frequently  in  the  following 
grades  (80),  .Again,  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  are  proportjon  scores 
based  upon  the  total  number  of  behavioral  interactions  that  each  student  had  wl'th 
the  teacher.    Consequently,  the  boys  had  higher  absolute  numbers  of  warnings 
£:t  all  grade  levels,  even  though  their  proportions  were  lower,  because  they  had 
so  many  more  behavioral  contacts.    At  each  grade  levels  boys  had  approximately 
twice  as  many  behavioral  contacts  as  g^rls, 
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General  Discussion  of  Interaction  Effects 

Few  Interpretable  Interaction  effects  reached  statistical  significance, 
and  many  of  these  were  minor  elaborations  of  more  powerful  secK  effects* 
Furthermore,  the  i nterpretab I e  interaction  effects  that^did  appear  all  seem  re- 
lated to  either  or  both  of  two  general  trends*    ilrst,  boys  are  less  oriented 
towards  teachers  tand  usually  more  or  rented  towards  peers)  than  girls  in  early 
and .midil^  chl Idhood*        data  suggest' that  even  by  second  grade  boys  have  very  . 
little  interest  in  interacting  with  or. petting  appro?^al  from  the  teacher,  and 
tha*t  they  do  not  value  -Such  apgroval  much  ev^n  when  they  get  it*    The  S'rls 
apparently  do  seek  it  and  value  it  jn  second  and  third  grade,  but  their  behaylor 

'  changes  thereafter,  and  they  begin  tb'aci*  more  like  the  boys  with  respect  to  j-he 

* 

teachers*    Thus,  Interaction  |n  foui^'h  and  fifth  grade  Is  very  impersonal  and 

^    ^focused  upon  teaching  and  learning  for  the  most  part.  ^  - 

N  ^'    ■  ■  .  ^       "  \ 

The  teachers  seem  to  recognize  and  accept  these  student  .attrfbutea  rather 

i    ^  ^ 

than  try  to  change  them  or  compensate  for  thenv  by  changing  their  own  behavior, 
^    They  Initiate  more  personalized  interactiJDns  with  the  students  who  do  not  initiate 

with  them.    We  believe  that  this  represents  an  appropriate Vec&gnition  of  reality 

\ 

*  .by  the  teachers.    There  doesn^t  seem  to  be  muchf  point,  let  alone  likellhaSd  of 

success.  In  trying  to  fight  these  trends* 

A  second  factor  that  seems  to  be  involved  in  several  of  the  systematic  In- 

* 

teractlons  between  sex  and  grade  is  the  closing  of  the  maturational  gap  between 
the  sexes*    Boys  tend  to  lag  behind  girls  in  general  maturation  !n  the  early 
childhood  years^  but  they  gradually  close  this  gap  and  catch  up  in  middle  child- 
hood.   This  difference  can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  Interactions  reported  here  ^ 
for.  variables  such  as  calm,  responsible,  and  work  habits.    Much  other  research 
shows  that  these  changes  also  make  a  difference  in  achievement.    Cirls  generally  ^ 
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do  better  than  boys  In  American  elementary  schools,  but  differences  are  much 
greater  at  the  early  grades  than  at  the  middle  grades.    Boys  eventually  over- 
take  the'giVis  at  higher  levels.    These  traditional ly  observed  differences  may 
disappear-gradually,  however,  !f  the  changes  in  sex  role  expectations  being  advo- 
cated .presently  Should  become  wel  I  establ  fshed. 


Conclusion 

The  grade  level  differences  and  the  idnterpretable  interactions  between  grade 
and  student  sex  provide  numerous, Insights  into  the  nature  of  teaching*  ^t  these 
grade  levels  and  the  differences  In  the.  ndture  of  teacher-student  relationships 
between  the  sexes  and  across  th^  grades.    However,  the  number  of  main  effepts  and 
interactions  was  limited,  and  most  of  those  that  were  interpretable  are  readily 
explained  on  the  basl^  of  common  knowledge  about  sex  and  age  differences  in 
elementary  schoof  chifdren.  ^  '  .  ' 

^T+iese  differences  were  not  numerous  or  strong  enough  to  require  separate 
analyses  by^grade  or. adjustment  of  scores  to  eliminate  grade  differences.  Never- 
theress,  they'shoutd  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the  ,r:esUlts  to  be  presented 
In  the  following  chapters.    For  example,*' data  on  student  approval  seeking  were 
influenced  most  heavily  by  the  second  and  third  gra;Je  gi rl^s,  because  these  girls. 
Initiated  approval  seeking  contacts  much  more  often  than  fourfK  and  fifth  grade 
^giris  or  boys  at  any  grade.    Similarly,  data  on  tattling  are  largely  data  on 
tattling  1n*the  second  grade,  because  there  was  very  Jittle  tattling  thereafter* 
As  with  sfex  differences,,  we^may^hcive  ocPajsioD  to  refer  back  to  these  grade  dif" 
ferences  and  to  interactions  between  sex  and  grade  in  interpreting'  some  of  -the  ' 
findings  to  be  discussed  later,        ,  ^*  *  -       '  ; 
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CHAPTER  IX  '  ,  • 

\  DISCUSSION:     SEX  AND  GRADE  Dl FFERErCES 

fn  this  chapl'or,  we  will   integrate  the  data  presented  in  the  last  two 
chapters  and  poin1  out  the  interaction  processes  which  appear  to  be  involved 
When  we  discussed  the  rationale  tor  the  study,  we  stressed  how  attitudes, 
expectations,  and  belisfs  are  thought  to  affect  behaviors.    The  processes* 
described  involved  1he  ways  in  which  expectations  about  different  types  of 
people  with  certain  characteristics  can  affect  how  we  responded  to  them. 
The  initial  work  irPhhf-s  area  was  done  with  the  variable  of  intelligence. 
However,  an  oven  more  pervasive  student  characteristic,  upon  which  many 
implicit  expectations  af*e  based,  is  student  sex.    Most  of  us  have  built  up 
certain  icjeas  about  what  1o  expect  from  males  and  females. 

Teachers,  too,  have  many  expectations  about  hrw  male  and  female 
students      I i  bohavo,  what  characteristics  they  will  display.    Also,  based 
upon  past  experiences,  they  have  different  attitudes  ioward  each*sex.  For 
example,   If  you  overheard  two  teachers  1a I  king  in  the  lounge  about  a 
student  named  Ghris,  and  the  conversation  went  as  follows,  what  would  you 
believe  about  the  student^'s  ^x? 

\ 

Ms.  Parian.;     ''Chris  did  it  again  todayl^  Do  you  remember,  my  telling 

you  about  that  Mttle'devil  yesterday,  and  about  how  much  th^.class  was 

distracted  by  those  antics?    Well,   listen  to  what  happened  today!'* 

* 

Vifhat  was  your  guess  about  th.e  student?    Male  or  female?     in  alt 

likelihood,  you  concluded  that  this  probably  was  a  male.    This  is  done 

easily  becayse  you  have  beliefs  about  how  you  expect  boys  to  behave  in 

school .  ,  '  ' 

Another  way  to  get  at  this  same  phenomenon  Is  to  look  at  what  your 

* 

* 

expectations  would  be  i f ' an  unknown  student  were  described  as  th^  ^'brightest 
in  the  class.    Here  you  mi.ght  be  more  uncertain*    ^Your  experience  suggests  ■ 
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that  intGlligence  is  not  a  characteristic  which  Systematically  distinguishes 
boys  and  girls.     However,  if  additional  facts  were  added,  such  as  thcit  the 
student  was  the  '^best  worker^'  and/or  the  "teacher's  pet/'  our  data  suggests 
that  a  pr^ediction  that  this  student  was  female  would  be  likely. 

Some  of  these  beliefs  come  from  past  experiences,  in^this  case 
experiences  which  would  indicate  that  boys  show  off  or  clown  around  more 
at  thi  s  age  than  do  girls,  or  that  girls  are . I i  k^ly  to  ach i eve  more  and 
behave  more  favorably  toward  the  teacher.    These  fet^l  igfsr  would  be  functional, 
in  the  sense  that  they  would  be  based  on  reality  and  would  help  us  make 
*\'Gasonabte"  predictions  about  what  these  students  would  be  like.  Other 
beliefs,  however,  come  from  more  subtle  and  perhaps  biased  sources,  such 
as  societal  expectations  for  sex  appropriate  beh^ivior*    An  exampfe  here     *  ^ 

0' 

Tnight  be  that  boys  will  be  i  nterested  i  n  sports,  whi le  ^gi  r I s  will  not* 
Here  WG     e  dealing  less  with  intrinsic  differences  between  the  sexes  and 
more  with  societal  ly  imposed  norms  for  what  is  **appropr iate^*  for  boys  and 
girls. 

Similar  e^^pectations  are  held  about  students^  of  di  f-ferent  ages.  Again, 
some  of  these  expectations  reflect  real  differences  (©-g-^  girls  mature 
physically  earlier  than  boys),  while  others  are  based  upon  wha't  is  expected 
in  our  culture  (e*g.,  students  will  take  responsibility  for  getting  homework 
done  by  the^ir'd  or  fourth  grade)* 

Before  going  back  over  the  data  presented  in  the  last  two  chapters', 

and  drawing  conclusions  about  wKat  was  found,  a^^way  of.  viewing  these  data 

-      .  .  +1 

needs  1"o  be  presented*     Ut  reflects  the  Interactive  qu^Mty  of  ^..the.  teacher- 
student .  relat  ionship*    Throughout"  the  chapter  on  sex  differences;,  .vi^e,.  - 

continually  pointed. out  how  teacher  behayior  seemed  to  have  been  elicited 

'  *  *  *  -  - 


by  the  students'  behavior.    This  focus  on  1he  association  between  ^'^^uHent 
and  teacher  behavior  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  larger  pattern  which  soeri>s 
evident  in  our  data.    This  association  was  stressed  as  a  counterpo i nt  to 
many  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  previous\research  which  Indicate  that 
the  students  are  being  totally  shaped  by  thei r ^teachers '  beliefs  and 
expectation^:;.    Thus,  the  effect  of  the  student's  behavior  on  the  teacher 
was  heavily  emphasized  In  Chapter  7  on  sex  differences. 

In  actual ity,  our  view  is  that  both  of  these  positions  are  overly 
simplistic,  and  that  a  mere  realistic  model  of  what  we  have  observed  needs 
'to  take  into  account  at  least  four  very  complicated  sets  of  variables. 

1/    Teachers'  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  expectatiofis  abbxit  their  students 
(limited  here  to  those  which  are  seen  as  related  to  the  student  sex);. 

2.    Teachers^  behaviors  which  are  directed  toward  different  categories 
of  students  (here,  males  and  females); 

3-    Different  student  behaviors  toward  their  teachers  (herei  how 
males  interact  differentl-y  with  their  teachers  than  females);  and 

4.     Students'  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  expectations  concerning  their 
teacher. 

To  make  this  more  concrete,  let  us'use  the  most  general  finding 
about  how  the  teachers  behav'ed  and  felt  differently  toward  male  and  female  ^ 
students  as  an  example-     In  study  after  study,  data  have  indicated  that 
teachers  like  their  female  students  better  than  their  male  students/  This 
finding  has  been  discus-sed  in  terms  of  teacher  bias;  liking  girls  better 
and  therefore  treating  them  better-    Our  data,  however,/ point  out  some 
fairly  clear  reasons  why  the  teachers  might  respond  more  positively  toward 
their  female  students-    Boys  typically  cause  more  problems  and  are  more 

V 
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likely  to  respond  negatively  to  tfie  i'eacfiers.    At  tfiis  point,  it  becomes 
easy  to  \ook  at  only  half  of  the  picture,  and  say,  for  example,  that  boys 
are  misbehaving  as  a  reaction  to  the  teachers'  bias,  which  favors  the  girls. 
Alternatively,  one  could  argue  that  the  teachers'  beliefs  about  the  boys 
CangI  their  preferential  treatment  of  the  girls  in  some  cases)  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  given  that  the  boys  usually  are  behavior  problems.    At  ihis 
point,  it  may  seem  that  one  position  must  be  right  and  the  other  wrong,  and 
experiments  could  be  conducted  to  see  which  is  right  or  who  is  causing  what 
behavior  in  whom. 

Our  view  is  (and  what  data  exist  supports  this  belief)  that^  either 
pos i t ion ^coul d  be  supported^  because  both  are  truel    The. way  we  view  thiS' 
can  be  represented  as  a  circle  of  mutual  causality.    Going  back  to  the 
finding'  that  teachers  are  nx)re  favorably  disposed  toward  their  female 
students^  here  is  how  we  would  view  that  (See  Figujre  9-i).  ^ 

Note  that  in  this  system  both  of  the  previously  mentioned  hypotheses 
are  true: 

1<    Boys  misbehave,  causing  teachers  to  have  unfavorable  attitudes 
towards  them  and  to  behave  differently  towards  them. 

2.  Teachers  have  an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  boys,  causing  them 
to  behave  differently  toward  boys,  and  boys  respond  to  this  differential 
treatment  by  devaluing  the  teacher  and  misbehaving. 

There  are  several  points  to  consider  about  this  model: 

U    AM  of  the  elements  must  be  opnerative  for  the  cycte  to  continue. 
Thus,  for  example.  If  the  teacher  should  change  her  behavior  toward  the 
males  so  as  to  be  less  biased,  the  boys  behavior  might  change  corresponding!/. 
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2.  It  is  pointless  to  try  to  dotermine  original  causality  once  the 
pattern  has  been  established,  because  both  the  teachers  and  the  students 
are  causing  the  interactive  pattern.     Each  cluster'of  variables,  at t i tud i na I 
and  behavioral,   in  both  teachers  and  students,  combines  to  influence  one 
another  s 1 mu i taneous I y .  / 

3.  There  are  several  entry-points  where  on^  could  influence  the 
cycle  in  order  to  change  it.    Our  belief  is  that' the  major  responsiJbi  I  ily 
for. change  in  this  pattern  must  reside  in  the  t<^achers*    They  can  either 
cnange^their  beliefs  about  differences  in  boys  ana  girls  by  becoming  aware 
of  how  these  affect  their  behavior,  or  they  can  become  more  conscious;  of 
their  negative  interactions  with  boys  and  change  those. 

It  is  within  the  context  of  this  interactive'  model  that  the  data  on 
sex  differences  should  be  viewed.    This  study  is  descriptive.     It  provides 
direct  data  on  three  major  links  in  the  chain:    -teacher  beliefs,  attitudes, 
and  expect at i ons;  teacher  behavi ors;  and  student  behaviors .    The  fourth 
M  n1<,  student  beliefs  about  their  teachers,  was  not  studied  directly. 

However,  student  be) iefs  often  can-  be  inferred,  either  from  the'behavior 

■  f 

observed  here,  or  from  other  studies.     (We  o,urseIves  have  conducted  a 

major  study  subsequent  to  this  one  which  indluded  these  d^ta.  However, 

[ 

i  ts  resu  Its  are  not  'avai  lab  I  e  yet . )     .  , 

Sex  Di  f ferences 


Let  us  begin  with  teacher^'  attitudes, j  be M efs ,  and  expec^tions 
concerning  their  male  and  female  students*  j  As  stated  previously,  ttie  data 
clearly  indicate  more  favorab  I e  teacher,  attli  tudes  .toward  female  students. 
Qn  11  of  the  13  scales,  females  were  ranked  more  positively  than  males. 
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.More  females  were  seen  as  calm,  careful,  mature,  achieving,  persistent, 
happy,  attractive,  cooperative,  maintaining  eye  contact,  being  objects  of 
attachment,  and  not  being  objects  of  concern.    Only  on  creativity  were 
girls  not  ranked  higher.    When  these  data  are  combined  with  the  adjective 
description  data,  the  following  additional  positive  characteristics  are 
added  for  girls;    they  are  seen  as  more  helpful,  more  motivated,  and 
sweeter.    Alternatively,  boys  were  described  much  more  frequetttly  as 
aggressive,  i natfenhive,  and  active.    The  only  positive  characteristic 
more  likely  to  be  described  in  boys  was  humorous,  and  even  this  is 
questionable. 

These  perceptions  seem  mostly  correct.    The  classroom  observers  also 
ranked  the  girls  as  more  calm,  careful,  achieving,  persistent,  cooperative, 
and  as  less  likely  to  be  objects  of  special  teacher  concern*    However,  they 
did  not  indicate  sex  differences  on  mature,  happy,  attractive,  or  eye 
contact.     Fi na I  I y,  wh i le  the  observers  did  not  give  a  more  positive 
picture  of  the  girls  than  the  boys,  they  did  describe  the  girls  as  more  , 
quiet  and  as  having  good  teacher  relations.    A I ternat ! vei y ,  more  boys  were 
seen  as  Inattentive,  disruptive,  and  less  able  to  get  along  wit^'  the 
teachers.     In  addition  to  these  consistent  findings,  other  , sex  dirferences 
indicated  that  more  females  were  seen  aG  bossy  'and  dependent,  and  more 
*  males  were  seen  as  less  able' to  get  along  with  the  teacher* 

Thus,  when  aH  of  th^  data  we  cq I  I ect_6d^  concern i ng  teachers'  attitudes, 
expectations,  and  beliefs  (number  1  on  our  diagram)  are  looked  at,  it  Is 
apparent''  that  the  teachers  dj_d  have  very  different  attitudes  f-oward  and^ 
expectations  about  their  male  and  fema  I e . ^udents *    .It  is  obvious  that,  .; 
in  general,  the  girls  wer<3  seen  more  positively. 
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Given  the  strength  of  the  .dif  fere^nces,  which  almost  all  clearly 
favor  female  students,  it  seerns  likely  that  these  beliefs,  attitudes,  and 
expectations  v/ould  affect  how  teachers  interact  with  tfieir  students.  The 
effects  might  be  quite  predictable,  except  that  teachers^  awareness  of 
their  beliefs  could  cause  them  to  alter  their  behavior.    For  example, 
knowing  that  a  teacher  sees  girls  as  more  likely  to  bo  careful   in  completing 
their  work  assignments  does  not  allow  us  to  predict  how  this  belief  will 
affect  her  betiavior.    She  cou I d  grade  boys  and  girls  differently,  expect 
better  v/ork  from  girls,  or  give  boys  rro^c©  feedback.    Because  knowing  the 
teacher's  perceptions  does  not  allow  us  to  specify  what  her  behavior  will, 
be,  the  next  step  is  to  focus  on  the  tcachet's  behavior^    Given  that^she 
holds  different  beiT^fs  iand  e^<pectations,  how  does  she  behave? 
{.  The  data  on  interactions  between  teachers  and  students  in  what  we 

have  labeled  ''public'*^  situations  showed  relatively  few  sex  differences. 
Girls  were  called  upon  as  volunteers  more  often,  while  boys  had  their 
called  out  answers  accepted  more  frequently.     In  each  case,  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  differences  lies  njpt  in  the  teachers'  behavior  but  in 
the  students'  behavior.    Apparently,  the  teachers  more. often  called  on 
students  who.  volunteered  nore  often,  and  these  were  the  girls.  However, 
the  teachers. apparently  made  some  adjustments  by  allowing  more  called  out 
responses  from  the  boys  and  even  calling  on  boys  jnore.  frequently  as  non- 
volunteers.    The  end  result  of  this  was  that  males  and  females  received 
equal  response  opportunities.' 

Similarly,  there  were  no  differences  In  the  amount  of  praise  or 
criticism  received  for  answers  given  In  the  public:  response  opportunity 
context.    However,  once  again,  there  was  a  difference  indicating  that  females 
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were  (rare  likely  lo  be  praised  for  answers  which  had  been  given  after 
vigorously  competing  for  an  opportunity  to  respond* 

The  data  on  small  group  interaction  patterns  were  very  similar,  with 
girls  receiving  moro  opportunities  to  respond  when  a  volunteer  was  called 
upon  to  answer,  and  also  getting  more  praise  for  answers  given  after 
volunteering.    Boys,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  likely  to  be  praised  for 
answers  they  had  called  out  in  small  groups.  ^  - 

From  iliese  data  alone  it  is  hard  to  explain  these  differences. 
However,^ severa I  things  seem  likely*    First  the  teachers  seemed  to  respond 
to  sex  differences  In  styles  of  obtaining  response  opportunities,  rather 
than  showing  bias  towards  one  sex  or  the  other.    Second,  most  of  the 
aftit^fnal  data  indicate  that  girls  are  rTK:>re  socialized  to  the  stMdent 
role.    They  are  seen  as  more  cooperative,  calm,  and  motivated,   leading  one 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  respond  appropriately  to 
situational  demands  (in  fhls  fcase,  to  volunteer  appropriately).    Boys,  oh 
the  other  hand,  seem  much  less  socialized,  being  more  impulsive  and  active. 
This  suggests  impulsive  responding.    The  dai'a^atso  indicate  differential 
reinforcement  of  behaviors.    Girls  got  more  praise  for  socially  appropriate 
behaviors,  and  beys  got  more  for  less  desirab^e  behaviors.    Again,  the 
pattern  is  very  much  an  interactive  one. 

The  second  major  area  of  data  collection  corfcernl'ng  toaehers'  bahaviors 
revolved  around  private  work  contacts.     Here,  the  teacher  is  seeking  oui* 
students.,to  discuss  work  related  topics*    Here,  the  teachers  sought  out 
boys  more  frequent  I y.    They  also  criticized  the  boys  more  often  during 
these  interactions.    Finally,  boys  were  more  likely  to  respond  negatively 
to  t©3chers  during  t"hese  interactions. 
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Once  again,  b  patiern  appears  which  fits  the  basic  model.    Boys  are 
seen  as  )ow  achievers  and  as  having  poor  work  habits.    These  beliefs  are 
expressed  in  the  teacher  behaviors  of  seeking  out  boys  for  v/ork^related 
issues^more  often,  and  in  the  process,  criticizing  them  more  often*  In 
response  to  this,  boys  were  more  likely  to  have  negative  reactions  to  the 
teachers.    Finally,  to. conclude  the  picture^  these  boys  probably  formed 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  expectations  about  school  work  and  teachers  which 
may  affect  their  school  related  behaviors  (which  the  teachers  use  to  form 
their  impressions  about  boys,  thus  completing  the  chain). 

V/hen  the  student's  behavior  was  examined,  we  s^w  that  boys  initiated 
a  higher  proportion  of  work  contacts  wrth  trieir  teachers.    These  probably 
were  different  boys  from  the  ones  v/ho  were  in  the= negative  cycle  described 
earlier.    Girls  approached  the  teachers  for  approval  more  frequently. 

The  issue  of  teacher  bias  arises  in  the  data  on  private,  non-work 
related  contacts.    Here,  the  girls  were  favored  very  clearly.     They  had 
mo^e  housekeeping  requests  approved,  more  persona!  requests  approved,  and  more 

ties  respontdd  to  positively.    Clearly,  many  explanations  could  be 
offered  for  these  differences.    However,  these  teacher  behaviors  are  related 
easily  to  some  of  their  more  favorable  perceptions  of  girls.    The  girls  more 
frequently  are  high  achievers,  good  workers,  and  generally  good  students/ 
so  it  Is  likely  that  their  requests  would  be  approved- more  often.  However, 
it  also  is  likely  that  such  preferential  treatf^ent  is  not  tost  on  the  bbys^ 
and  that  it  may  be  a  source  of  some  of  their  negativity  directed  at 
teachers.     It  certainly  indicates  why  girls  would  initiate  more  private 
contacts  with  the  teachers,  since  they  quite  obvi ous t y  were  reinforced  for  ^ 
doi ng  sol  .  '  ■ 
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Only  in  the  area  of  personal  requests  did  the  boys  receive  more 
teacher  initiated  contacts.    However,  recall  1hat  these  were  not  positive 
interactions,  but  more  negative,  controlling  ones*    This  is  where  the 
teachers  told  students  what  to  do  (e*g*,  clean  up  your  desk;  picl^  up  your 
papers)*    Hence,   it  is  yet  another  example  in  which  boys  are  not  behaving 
as  the  teachers  like,  so  they  are  told  to  do  things  directly*    This  fits 
the  patterns  of  behaviors  which  help  cause  teachers  to  hold  more  negative 
attitudes  toward  boys* 

.   The  data  on  behavioral   interaction's  showed  why  teachers  have  more 
negative  feelings  about  boys*    Not  only  were  boys  more  likely  to  be 
achieving-  less  in  school,  they  also  were  presenting  the  teachers  with  more 
behavior  problems.    Further,  1'heir  types  of  misbehaviors  were  more  serious 
ones.    They  were  more  apt  to  disrupt  a  class  or  directly  confront  the 
teacher's  authority.    Alternatively,  girls  misbehaved  more  frequently  in 
less  disruptive  ways,  like  talking  quietly*    They  were  more  restrained  and 
less  threatening  to  teachers.    Perhaps  as  a  consequence,  teachers  reacted 
more  negatively  to  boys  than  girls. 

Data  on  student  responses  to  teachers  showed  that  boys  were  more 
likely  to  react  negatively,  threateni ng  .aggress  ion  or  responding  defiantly 
or  sullenly*    Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  more  often  responded  to  disciplinary 
interventions  by  crying  or  pouting. 

Before  drawing  any  conclusions  from  these  data,  keep  in  mind  what  has 
been  mentioned  several  times  previously:    these  are. averages.    There  is  no 
way  to  know'  from  these  data  whether  the  differences  between  the  sexes  were 
due  to  general  differences,  or  whether  certain  groups  of  boys  (or  girls) 
caused  most  of  them*    tliVs,  while  we  have  often  used  the  phrase,  'Hhe  boys  * 
this  most  likely  refers  to  a  small  group  of  boys  rather.than  a?l  I  boys. 
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With  this  in  mind,  the  classroom  interaction  patterns  seem  clear. 
Studpnts  who  give  teachers  the  most  difficulty  more  frequently  are  boys 
(later  we  will   look  at  grouQS  of  students  based  on  personality  characteristics 
which  will  tell  us  more  about  v/hat  these  boys  are  like)*    They  misbehave 
more  often  and  more  seriously,  and  they  also  demand  more  teacher  attention 
for  academic  reasons*    As  a  consequence,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  lower  (less  positive)  ends  of  the  rankings,  and  more  likely  to  be 
described  negatively  in  the  adjective  descriptions*  ^ 

Despite  these  negative  patterns  of  behavior  and  the  teachers* 
negative  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  expectations  concerning  t)oys,  the  teachers 
responded  to  both  sexes ^very  equally  during  public  activities*    What  bias 
they  may  have  had  was  only  reflected  behavioral ly         least  in  the  data  we 
collected)  in  the  non-academic  areas,  where  girls  were  favored.  Even 
here,  though,  there  seemed  to  .bo  valid  reasons  for  this  teqcher  behavior. 
Girls  v/ere  seen  to  be-more  social  i2ed,  doing  better  in  school,  and  thus 
more  '^deserving"  of  having  their  requests  granted  (in  general)*  ■  ■ 

Returning  to  where  we  began,  it  should  be  clear  that,  to  change  some 
of  these  maladaptive  interaction  patterns,  a  great  deal  o,f  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  is  Receded*    They  will  have  to  become  aware  of  how 
often  they  respond  negatively  to  boys,  and  try  to  be  aware  of  the  effects 
of  this  behavior  on  how  students  behave  toward  them  and  how  they  jespond  ' 
to  school  fn  general. 

Grade  Differences 

">     *     "  ■ 

•There  were  several  major  trends  in  the  analyses  of  these  data  by 

grade*    However,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  only  those  grade^ 

t  *  ^  ■- 

effects  which  were  interpretable  were  reported  Ce*g*^  grade  differer^ces 
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which  progressed  up  or  down  with  each  successive  grade  or  were  split 
between  higher  and  lower  grades). 

Looking  first  at  the  data  on  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  expectations, 
the  trends  suggest  that  students  became  more  socialized,  more  controllable 
and  more  work  focused  as  they  progressed  hhrough  these  grades,  Thu 
combined  data  from  teachers  and  observers  showed  the  older  students  to  be 
more  mature,   less  active,  more  responsible,   less  teacher  dependent,  better 
behaved,  more  helpful,  and  less  likely  to  .be-  identified  targets  of  concern 
Other  high  inference  data  from  the  observers  pointed  to  a  lower  activity 
level  and  lower  frequency  of  disruptive  and  boisterous  behavior.  Tlr.s, 
with  maturation  and  continued  exposure  to  school,  most  students  apparently 
adapt  satisfactori  ly  both  behavioral !y  and  apademica I  I y . 

Turning  to  the  more  specific  l?ehaviors  coded  during  the  observations, 
we  noted  a  progressive  change  in  classroom  format  as  students  got  older. 
Whole  class  discussions  became  more  and  more  the  predominant  activity. 
This  was  most  apparent  ir>  the  fifth  grade,  with  a  sharp,  drop-off  in  small 
group  activity  (part icuiarly  reading  groups).    Across  these  grades  the 
emphasis  on  work  increases,  with^a  decline  in  individual  practice  and 
individual  ized  attention.     Simi'larly,  "there  was  a  decline  in,  private  work  ■ 
interactions  and  in  the  proportion  of  private  work  Contacts  and  approval 
seekfng  contacts.  ^  ■     ...  . 

Finally,  there  were  several   indicatic^ns  that"  hhe  teachers  were 
responding  more  critically  to  the  studr^nts  in  the  higher  grades.  There 
were  virtual Ty  no  instances  of  criticism  of  answers  in  the  lower- grades, 
but  such  criticism  was  apparent  -in  the  higher  g'r^des*  "However,  ii" 
remained  infrequent,  relative  to  the  number  of  response  opportunities* 
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V/hat  we  see  is  an  increasing  focus  on  work.    Teachers  devote  less 
time  to  other  activities  as  studenis  become  more  ablQ  to  apply  themselves 
to^  academic  tasks.    Also,  they  call  upon  non-volunteers  more  often,  and 
begin  to  criticize  wrong  answers*    Teachers  seem  to  respect  the  i ncreas^ed--' 
ability  of  the  older  students  uut  also  expect  more  from  them.    Only  in  the 
area  of  call^^d  out  responses  was  there  an  increase  in  teacher  fiexibility. 
Teachers  allowed  more  called  out  responses  as  the  students  matured.  This 
^    may  reflect  adaptation  to  increased  emphasis  on  whole  group  activities,  as 
well  as  to  more  appropriate  and  desirable  call"  outs. 

This  increasing  work  focus  also  was  noted  in  student  behavior* 
Privatfe  Work  interactions  increased  proportionately  to  other  private 
contacts,  suggesting  that  studerri^  w^re  seeking  out  the  teachers  more 
frequently  about  the^lr  school  work  but  were  less  likely  to  request  to  do 
housekeeping  chores,  request  permission  t,p  take  care  of  personal  needs,  or 
seek  the  teacher's  approval.    The  teachers  also  increased  their  rates  of 
.     private  work  interactions.,  especially  at  the  fifth  grade'  leveK  They 
also  were  less  likely  to  refuse  students'  requests  for  work  contacts* 

Again,  this  suggests  changing  attitudes,  in  teach^Sfs  and  particularly 
in  students.    Work  becomes  the  major  focus  as  abi4ity  to  cb^cen'trjato  on 
tasks  increases  and  as  *they  become  more  social  i  zed  to  .thei  r  rotes^^^s;.  ^ 
students,  .  ,  ^   "  . 

* 

Obviously,  as  work  contacts  'i ncreased,  other  types. of  private? ^'Contb':ts 
declined.    This  in  fact  occurred  for  s+udent  and  teacher  initiated 't^ouse- 

-      '  ^  r     ■  ^  V 

keeping, .  persona  I  requests, ^  and  tatti  i  ng.    However,  social-rcqntacts  \ 
increased  with  grade,  due  to  increased  social  i n it (ati%vs ■  by  g-i c( s ,  1 
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Once  again,  grades  were  ftiore  work  focused.    Teachers  and  students 
concentrated  their  contacts  wiih  one  another  in  this  area.     There  was  less 
need  to  deal  wi thy  persona  I   issues,  and  apparentSy  less  desire  to  get 
approval  from  theWeachers  or  to  do  things  for  them.     Some  of  the  giris 
made  more  spcial  contacts,  and  the  teachers  responded  positively  to  these 

overtures.    However,  for  the  most  part,  the  students  seemed  to  concentrate 

■        -  f 
on  the  teacher's  role  as  info^rmation  giver- 
Behavior  related  contacts  indicated  atmospheres  more  conducive  to 
learning  as  the^students  matured.     They  were  better  behaved,  dropping  in 
both  frequency  and  severity  of  misbehavior  as  they  got  older.  '^"Also,  the 
teachers  relied  mare  heavl^  on  simple  management  responses, _ as  opposed  to 
the  more  severe  warnings,  threats,  and  criticism  found  mope  in  the  earlier 
grades.    Once  again.  It  would  be  difficult  to  look  at  cause  and  effect  here, 
because  there  was  an  interaction.     Students  showed  fewer  and  less  severe 
types  Orf  misbehavior  and  were  more  receptive  to  correction ,  ^  and  teaphers 
^respfen^ed  less  critically.     This  probably  affected  the  students'  feelings 
and  behavior. 

The  only  class  of  misbehaviors  which  showed  an  increase  was  aggression 
directed  towards  other  students.     The  incidence  of  this  behavior  remained 
low  and  stable  through  the  first  three  grades  studied,  and  then  showed  a 
large  increase  in  fifth  grade.     Interestingly,  both  sexes  showed  this 
increase,   indicating  that  i*t  was  not  just  the  boys  who  were  behaving  more 
aggressively  toward  their  peers.     This  pattern  of  behavior  \%  characteristic 
of  o'der  students,  becoming  even  more  prevalent  tn  the  junior  high  school*' 
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Sex  by  Grade  Interactions 

Ttjese  analyses  were  run  to  determine  if  students  classified  according 
to  sex  at  different  grade  I  eve  I  s.  shovyed  unique  patterns.    Merely  because 
of  the  number  of  v^iriables  examined,,  we* expected  more  significant  effects 
than  we  actually  obtained.     Not  on ty >erd" these  effects  i n^requent; . few 
of  tliem  were  interpretable* 

There  were  no  interpretable  Interaction  effects  in  public  response 
oppor'tunit'es*    Apparently,  the  differences  observed  were  equally  applicable  * 
to  maples  and  females  acro^?  the  grade  range  studied.    Only  the  area  of  ^ 
private  contacts  yielded  many  results*    First,  boys  requested  more  house- 
keeping  tasks  in  the  second  grade,  but  g^,ris  d i d -^ereafter*.    The  level  of 
such  requests  remained  stable  and  tow  for  boys*    For  girls,  there  was  a 
gradual  reduction  in  such  behavior  with  increasing  grade  level*    A    similar  - 
pattern  Was  evident  In  the  proportion  of  these  requests  which  were  thanked 
by' the  teachers  or  granted  as  a  form  of  reward*    Boys  received  more  such 
'Vewards"  in  the  second  grade,  and  girls  thereafter.    Together  with  the 
greater  number  of  these  requests  which  were_approved,  this  suggests  one    .  I 
reason  why  the  girls  made  more  of  these  requests,    Thfe  teachers  clearly 
were  providing  more  reinforcement  to  them*  ■  ^ 

This  same  pattern  was  reflected' in  the'relaflve  proportion  of  tattles 

approved  and  in  the  proportion  of  approval  seeking  Interactions*  Taken 

I  , 

together,  this  indicates  that  student  behaviors  designed  tc  "get'  In  good 
with  the  teacher"  drop  off  as  students  mature*    Apparently,  as.  reported* 
elsewhere,  teachers  begin  to  lose  their  value  as  the  peer  group  becomes 
more  and  more  important,  .  l-nteresti ng i y ,  there^was  a  very  clear  sex 
difference  here*   'Boys  apparently  lose  interest  In  teachers^at  et  much      *  , 
^        earl  ier  age  th^n  girls*  218  " 
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In  the  only  other  I nterpretab le  interactions,  the  teach'fers  received 
.both  more  positive  responses  and  more  sutlen  responses  f rombgys  in  the 

.1  -  u 

higher  grades*    These  probably  came  from  different  sub-groups  of  boys,  who 

^  *  --h 

differed  on  personal  characteristics  and  attitudes  like  those  ^discussed 

extensively  in  subsequent  chapters. 

'  ^  ConcI usion  ,  , 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  reviewed  the  findings  concerning  sex  and  v 

grade  differences:     In  addition,  a  model  v/as  presented  for  understanding 

the  sex  .differences.     It  focused  on  the  interactive  nature  of  the  dyadic 

relationship,  showing  that  it  is  difficult  to  look  at  only  one  link  i^n. 

*       ■.  '  ■  "  ' 

the  chain  and  see  rt  as*the  "cause^^  of  any  other  link.    ^Instead,  a  process 

r  - 

of  dynamic  interaction  is  postulated*    Throughout  the  reat  of  the  booki * 
we  wi  I  I  return  to  the  i dea^that  sets  of  variable?,  attitudina!  and  . 
behavioral,  are  Intercorrelated  and  affect  one  another  simuHtaneousiy* 

Several  clear  trends-  in  the  data  Were  presented.    First,  it  is 
evident  that  teachers  hold  a  much  mdre  positive  view  of  their  female  ^. 
students*  ^Y/RTte  there  was  evidence  of  *^halo*'  effects,  many  of  the  same  ^ 
positive  characteristics  and  attributes  also  were  recognized  by  the  ^ 
classroom  observars^^^uggesting  that  they  do  in  factVcfiect  reality. 

Second,  there  were  few  sex  differences  noted  in  Ihe  public  response 
context,  either  In  the  whole  class  or  within  small-  groups.  Teachers 
provided  equivalent  response  opportunities,  praise,  and  c^itlclsm:to 
their  male  and  temale  students*    There  were  stylistic  dHf^^rences  in  the 
ways  male  and  female  students  re^onded:    girls  competed  fdr  resppnse 
opportunities  in  socially  desjrable  ways;  boys  mora  often  either  blurted  " 
ou+.t;hP.  answers  to  questions  or  had  to  be  caj  led  on  to^  respqnd/ 


*  Thirdly,  differences  that  can  be  viewed  as  reflections  of  teacher 

bias  were  found  in  private  contacts.    More  of  these  interactions  were 

negative  for  males,  as  it  turned  out,  negative  for  the  teachers,  topi 

In  severa I  - di  f  ferent  areas,  gi,rls  Were  more  likely  to  request  things  of 

the  teacher  and  have  these  requests^granted. 

^ata  on  behavioral  interactions  provide  some  i nd I  cation  as  to  why 

male  students  are  held  in  lower  esteem  by  the  teachers.    Boys  provided 

teachers  with  the  bulk  of  the  discipline  problems  with  which  they  had  to 

deal.    Also,  their  patterns  of  mi sbehavior  Vere  itore  disruptive  to  the 

3 

class  and  more  often  threatening  to  the  teacher  herself. 

Lastly,  several  important  trends  appeared  concerning  the  development 
of  the  students  over  time.     Evidence  was  presented  that  as  they  become 
morej^f^iature^  they  become  more  focused  on  school  work  activities  and 
appreciably  more  socialized  to  the  student  role.    Also,  students  more 
often  worked  in  whole  clas^  activities  in  the.  higher  grades. 
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#2    Teacher's  Behavior 


Example:    Providing  more 
work  and  behavioral  ^ 
criticism  of  males. 


#1    Teacher's  Attitudes^ 

Beliefs,  and  Expectations 

Negative  toward  males. 


#3    Student's  Attitudes 

'  Example;    Males  seem  to  place 
less  value  on  interacting  with 
their  tea^chers  and  less  concern 
for  their  approval. 


#4    Student's  Bel^aviors 

Example:    Males  misbehave 
more  frequently  and  do 
less  wel 1  In  school . 


Figure  9-1 . 


CHAPTER    X  f 
STUDENT  MATURITY  AND  SELf|oONTROL 

I  to- 1 

j 

in  this  chapter,  we  wili  examine  the  teacher  rankings  on  calm,  careful, 
and  mature  as  they  relate    to  other  data/    The  partial  correlation  data 
presented  in  Appendix  C  indicate  that  these  variables  involve  more  hato 
effect  than  the  others,  being  affected  in  particular  by  teacher  percepl'ions 
of  student  achievement  and  persistence.'   Students  rated  high  on  these  two 
scales  almost  always  were  rated  high  on  calm,  careful,  and  mature,  and 
vice  versa.    Thus,  at  we  describe  the  relationships  between  teacher  rankings 
of  students  on  these  scales  and  other  student  daia,  bear  in  mind  Ifhaf  these 
rankings  represent  teachers'  generalized  hale  impressions  of'students  "to  a 
considerable  degree. 

I 

Calm  '  , 

The  correlation  between  teacher  rankings  of  calm  versus  restless  and 
observer  ratings  of  this  same  ati'ribute  was  .59*    This  was  the  highest  cor- 
relation  for  the  13  scales.  Indicating  tire  greatest  agreement  between  the 
teachers  and  the  observers*    Comparisons  of  correlations  between  the  calm 
scale  and  the  other  12  scales  showed  the  typical  pattern  (see  Appendix  Q). 
Coefficients  were  in  the  same  direction  for  both  teachers  ^nd  observers, 
but  correlations  usually  were  higher  for  the  teachers.    An  exception  was, 
the  relationship  between  observer  ratings  of  calm  and  observer  ratings  of- 
noticeable,  which  was  a  strong  negative  correlation  (-*56)*    The  corresponding 
correlation  for  teachers  was  ^*25*    Thus,  classroom  observers  were  likely 
to^rate  the  students  who  were  not  very  noticeable  as  being  calm* 

Ratings  on.  calm  were  associated  most  highly  with  ratings  on  careful, 
mature,  cooperative,  persistent,  and  attachment*  ,  In  addition,  students 
rated  as  calm  also  wef^e  likelyio^be  rated 'as  achieving  and  unlikely  to  be 
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rated  as  objects  of  teachers  concern,    Other  intercorrelations  followed 
the  gonerai  halo  effect  pattern,  but  were  weaker  than  the  ones  listed  (see 
Appendix  C).     In  general,  then,         th^.re  was  good  agreement  between  the 
teachers  and  the  observers  both  in  their  ratings  on  this  scale  and  in  the 
patterns  of  correlation  with  ratings  on  other  scales. 

Adjective  Description  Variables  ; 

Therewerea  total  of  40  adjective  description  variables,    The'se  included 
27  coded  for  both  the'teachers  and  the  observers,  nine  coded  only  for  the 
teachers,  and  three  coded  only  for  the  observers.     The  final  variable, 
computed  for  both  teachers  and  observers,  was  the  percentage  of  adjective 
descriptions  which  rere  positive.    Counting  this  percentage  variable,  there 
were  37  adjective  description  variables  coded  for  the  teachers,  and  31  for 
the  observers. 

Significant  group  differences  appeared  for  18  of  the  37  teacher  variables 
and  15  of  the  3f  observer  variables  (see  Table  tO-D*    Of  . 16  relationships  for 
which  data  are  available  on  both  the  teachers^  and  the  observers,  the  two  groups 
agreed  on  13  variables  and  disagreed  on  three.    Both  groups  saw  the  calm 

V 

students  as  being  shy  or  unsociable,  quiet,  helpful,  well-behaved,  intelligent, 
achieving,  good  workers,  popular,  non-aggressive,  not  active,  and  not  tempera- 
mental.   They  also  used  "other  positive"  descriptors  more  often  for  these 
students^  and  the  overall  percentage  of  positive  statements  was  highest  for 
the  students  rated  as  c^lm.    The  general  picture  here  is  almost  a  stereotyp<^ 
of  the  student  rofe,  suggesting  a  pattern  of  Intel i igence,  self  control,  and* 
generally  positive  attributes.    However,  notice  that  these  students  were  not 
seen  as  sociable*  .  9y>ft 
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This  point  bocame  mono  interesting  when  the  disagreements  between 
teachers  and  observers  are  examined.    Although  there  was  no  significant 
group  effect  in  the  observer  descriptions,  the  teachers  described  students 
seen  as  catm  as  relatively  unhappy,  compared  to  students  ranked^  lower  on  ^ 
the  calm  scale.    These  teacher  perceptions  ^nd  the  data  on  sociability 
(especially  the  observer  data)  suggest  that  some  of  the  calmest  students 
were  i ntroverted  and  unh^appy  students.  —  

However,   it  appears  that  these^were  a  subgroup.    The  general  pattern 
of  descriptions  of  calm  students  was  posit ive,  and  it  i nc luded_ popu tar i ty . 
Thus,  the  majority  of  the  students  rated  calm  were  somewhat  unsociable  in 
that  they  apparently  did  not  talk  much  or  initiate  interactions  often, 
but  they  still  were  popular  with  their  peers*  \^ 

The  other  1^o  disagreements  suggest  halo  effects  In  the  teacher  des- 
criptions.   The  teac'^ers  described  the  calm  students  as  highly  responsible, 
but  this  pattern  did  not  appear  in  the  observer  data*    The^teachers  also 
described  students  ranked  low  on  calm  as  being  dependent  as  well.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  >ay  that  students  who  were  not  described  as 
dependent  by  the  teachers  wer    likely  to  be  ranked  high  on  the  calm  scale* 
In  any  case,  the  data  from  th:;  olaGsfoom  observers  does  fjot  support  t/iis 
perception       These  two  d  i  sagrc.:ments  suggest  halo  effects  in  the  teacher 
ratings  on  calm. 

.  The  picture  of  the  students  ranlced  consistently  on  the  calm  versus  restless 

*  scale  is  filled  out  some  more  by  the  remaining  adjective  description  variables.' 
The  observers  described  calm  students  as  mature,  and  the  t-eachers  ^Jescribed 
them  as  moti vated^ and  as  sweet.     The  teachers  also  described  restless  students 
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as  likely  to  be  underachievers  and  likely  to  bo  untrustv/orthy.  Finally, 
and  unsurprisingly,  the  observers  noted  that  the  catm  students  had  Qood 
relationship'^  with  the  teachers. 

Taken  together,  the  adjective  description  data  suggest  that  students 
rated  as  calm  were  stereotypes  of  the  ^*good  student"  role,  although  the 
teacher  rankings  seemed  to  be  inflated  somewhat  by  halo  effects.    The  only 
exceptions  ot"thV genera  were  Thdl cat TbrtS  1  friths 

descriptions  of  sociability  and  happiness  that  certain  students  rated 
highly  on  the  calm  scale  were  introverted  and  unhappy. 

Behav/or  Checklist  Variables 

Significant  relationships  for  the  calm  scaJe  appeared  on  four  of  the 
six  behavior  checklist  variables.    Calm  students  were  unlikely    to  be 
coded  as  boisterous  or  disruptive,  but  they  were  likelytobe  described  as 
passive  or  unemotional  and    as  having  good  peer  relations.    These  checkl ist 
variables  fit  closely  wi/fh  the  general  picture  seen  in  the  adjective  des^ 
cription  variables  Cse^/ Table  102). 

There  also  was  a  significant  relationship  for  the  low  self  esteem 
variable*    Studenis  ranked  as  calm  were  unlikely  to  be  described  by  the 
observers  as  having  low  self  esteem.    These  data  seem  to  contradict  the 
teacher  descriptions  of  calm  students  as  unhappy  (to  the  extent  that  low 
self  esteem  imp  lies  ""unhappi  nes5) ,  although  they  fit  with  the  more  general 
positive  picture  of  calm  students.    Thd  calm  s'cala  was  unrelated  to  the  poor 
relations  variable  or  to  the  '^clumsy  and  lethargic^^  variable. 
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Classroom  Obs^rvcition  Variables 

Analysis  of  the  rfetationships  between  teacher  rankirvgs  and  the  class- 
room observation  data  were  conducted  after  the  classroom  observation 
variables  had  been  standardized  within  school  and  grade.    Raw  scores  were 
transformed  into  distributions  with  means  of  50.00  and  standard  deviations 
of  10.00.    This  means  that  Individuals  or  groups  who  scored  exsctly  50.00 
>fere  .exact I y  at  the  mean  for  their  grade  and  school.    Scores  ^above  50  were 
above  these  means,  and  scores  below  50  were  below  these  means.    The  data 
are  shown  in  Appendix  R-i 

Jhe  analyses  were  analyses  of  variance  of  the  standardized  scores  for 
students  percieved  as  consistently  low,  medium,  or  high    on  each  scaJe. 
Only  students  perceived  consisjently  across  afll  five  data  sets  were  included 
in  the  analysis  for  a  given  scale,  so  that  the  data  provide. Information  about 
differences  -among  the  low,  medium,  and  high  consistent  groups  relative  to 
one  another-    Students  not  perceived  consistently  on  a  scale  were  not 
included  in  the  analyses  for  ti^at  scale,  although  you  can  Infer  their  score 
mean  from  the  infomation  given  in  Appendix  F* 

For  example,  the  data  for  variable  23,  teachffr  criticism  of  answers  given 
by  students  who  had  volunteered  to  respond,  show  means' below  50  for  ai  I  ^ 
three  of  the  groups  who  were  ranked  consistently  on  the  calm  scale.  This 
indicates  that  these  students  were  given  less  criticism  Jn.this  situation  than 

o  * 

students  who  were  not  consistent  on 'the  calm  scale*    Situations  like  this, 
where  aM  three  of  the  groups  percetved.,consistGntiy  on  a  particular  scale, 
have  means  either  below  or  above  the  gerferal-  mean,  are  unusual,  but  they 
do  appear  occasional ly* 

v 
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Da+a  sufficient  to  analyze  group  differences  on  the  calm  scale. existed 
for  156.  of  the  164  classroom  interaction  variables.    Of  these,  52  (exactly 
1/5)  produced  significant  group  main  effects  at  or  below  the  .05  level  of 
confidence.    This  Indicates  that  we  are  95%  confident  that  genuine  group 
differences  existed  among  the  three  consistetnly  perceived  groups  on  these 
52  variables.     In  addition,  all  three  groups  consistent  on  the^calm  scale 
had  means  below  the  general  average  on  II  variables,  and  all  three  groups  had 
means  above,  the  genera!  average  on  another  six  variables,  ^  Findings  of  the 
iatter  sort  are  difficult  to  I nterpret/ a  I  though  we  will  do  so  where  meaningf 
patterns  appe3ar.     In  discussing  the  findings  for  the  classroom  observation 
variables,  we  wj I  I  cluster  them  injsubsets  like  those  used  in  Chapter^^   '  . 
7  and  8-  ,  .  ^ 

L    Total  Response  Opportunities,    There  were  four  significant  relationship^ 
here.    First,  there  was  a  strong  relationship  between  the  calm  scale  and  the 
percentage  of  contacts  with  the  teacher  that  were  public  response  opportuni- 
ties as  opposed  to  private  or  beiiavioral  contacts  (1),    Calm  studenfs  had  a 
high  perceirfage^Qijubl  ic  response  opportunities,  while  restless  students 
had  a  low  percentage.    Thus,  a lthoLrgtr-+be,,QaJm  were  calm,  they 

apparently,  were  not  shy.  ^         ^    '  — 

Related  findings  In  the  opposite  direction  were  seen  for- two  .measures 
of  the  percentage  of  work  related  contacts  which  were  p r i vate  rather  than 
public  (57,  58),    Here,  restless  students  trad  high  scores,  and  calm  students 
had  fow  scores.    Typically,  patterns  like  these  occur  because  the  students 
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with  more  public  contacts  (in  this  case  the  calm  studen+s)  raise  their  hands 
to  volunteer  more  often,  and  pfertially  as  ar^esultget  called  on  mor^e  often, 
in  public  response  situations,  ^ 

The  final  variable  in  this  group  showing  a  relationship    to  the  calm 
scale  was  the  last  measure  (l64),  the  total  number  of  contacts  between  the 
student  and  the  teacher.    This  frequency  was  unusually  high  for  restless 
students,  and  low  for  calm  students.    As  we  will  see,  this  !s  because  teachers 
-+nHfty+ed-manY"-Ri6^=e  l4n:j^r^f-4-innc^i-hh  rP^Q-H^^^g  <;+iiHAnt<^^  nftftn  to  intftrvong^  _ 
when  these  students  were  misbehaving,  - 

tn  summary,  the  data  in  this  set  ^ho^i  that  calm  students  had  fewer 
overall  contacts  with  the  teachers,  and  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
contacts  they  did  have  occurred  in  public  response  opportunity  sitaati.ons. 
In  contrast,  restless  students  had  a  higher  overall  percentage  of  con- 
tacts  with  the  teachers,  but  this  was  due  to  higher  rates  of  disobedience^ 
which  caused  teachers  to  have  to  interact  with  restless  students  to  *^calm 
them  down,*' 

2,    Response  Opportunities  In  General  Class  Actlvi:tles>    Ttiere  h^^so  were  four 
significant-  relationships  among  variables  concerning  public  response  oppor- 
tunities in  general  class  activities.    These  Indicate,  as  mentioned  previously 
that  calm  students  got  a  higher  proportion  of  their  response  opportunities 
by  volunteering  and  being  called  o.n  by  the  teachers  (21),     In  contrast, 
calm  students  called  out  answers  without  permission  less  often  than  other 
students,  while  restless  students  called  out  answers  more  often  (27),  Both 
of  these  findings  were  expected.    They  again  Indicate  that  calm  students 
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generally  conformed  well  to  the  idealized  pupil  role  bul"  1'hat  resl'less 

-sttidents  did  not* 

The  other  two  significant  findings  In  this  set  provi de ' i nteresti ng 
information  of  a  kind  that  will  be  repeated  several  times  later.  Although 
there  was  no  general  group  difference  in  the  percentage  of  response 

^opportunities  which  resulted  because  the  teacher  called  on  a  non-volunteer 

(18)  ,  there  were  differences-  in  rates  of  teacher  cr iti cism  during 

these  interactions.    Restless  students  were  both  more  likely  to  be  praised 

( 19)  and  more  1 1 ke 1 y  to  be  cr^t ic i zed  (20)  f of  low  I ng  correct  or  incorrect 
answers  given  when  they  had  been  called  upon  as  non-volunteers.    Thus,  even 

Hhough  these  students  often  provided  behavior  problems  to  the  teachers,  they 

.were  given  more  praise  as  well  as  more  criticism  in  certain  situations* 

These  and  other  data  suggest  that  the  teachers  may  have  been  trying  to 

socialize  certain  students  by  responding  to  them  more" intensively  than  usual, 

hoping  to  modify  their  behavior  this  way.    The  present  praise  and  criticism. 

dats  provide  good  cases  in  point*    Where  students  volunteer  to  ansv/er 

questions  or  call  the  answers  out,  it  \s  not  surprising  that  they  get  most 

answers  correctly.    Also,  it  is  unusual  for  teachers  to  praise  such  answers, 

unless  they  have  been  especially  creative  or  insightful,^  However,  when  non- 

voiunteers  are  called  upon,  there  is^a  good  chance  that  they  will  not  know 

the  answer*    Perhaps  they  will  not  even  be  able  to  respond  at  all.  Also, 

the  very  fact  that  a  teacher^c^H^s-Qn  a  non-volunteer  suggests  that  the  student 

does  not  volunteer  very  often^and/or  has  not  been  paying  al^tention. 

Under  these  circumstances,'  praise  for  good  answers  and  criticism  for 

poor  answers"  are  especia  My""  M  kely  to  occurs  and  also  to  be  more  genuine 

and  more  elaborated*     in  any  case,  although  "-teachors  did^not  call  upon  the 
-  ■  \  'a        *  .    ,  » 
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restless  students  as  non-volunteers  more  often,  their  more  frequent  use  of 
praise  and  criticism  In  response  to  these  students  when  they  did  call  on 
them  as  non- volunteers  suggest  that  they  were  systeinatica  1  ly  trying  to 
get  these  students  to  pay  better  attention  and  paf;ticipate  more  actively. 

*3.^   Response  Opportuni ites  in  Small  Group  Activities.    Only  two  significant 
relationships  appeared  here*    As  in  general  class  activities,  calm  students  . 
received  the  greater  percentage  of  their  response  opportunities  by  volunt^eering 
to  respond  and  being  recognized  by  the  teachers  (7).    Also^  restless  students 
received  a  greater  percentage  of  response  opportunities,  because  they  waved 
their  hands  or  otherwise  sought  response  opportunities  vigorously  (10). 

This  is  similar  to  the  findings  for  calling  out  reported  for  the  general. 
"    class  interactions.    The  same  trend  for  called  out  answers  was  seen  in  the 
small  gnot^p  data  also  (13),  but  it  was  not  statistically  signffJcant.  These 
data  indicate  that  restless  students  exercised  somewhat  more  self  control 
in  the  small  group  situation.    They  less  frequently  lost  control  and  called 
out  ansv/ers,  although  their  restlessness  and  impatience  showed  up  In  a  greater 
frequency  of  response  opportun I i tes  coded  as  waving. volunteer  responses* 
These  are  active  attempts  to  get  the  teache'r's  attention^  in  contrast  to 
ordinary  volunteering,  which  implies  raising  the  hand- and  wai.ting  patiently 
to  be  recognized*  " 

.  The  group  size  difference  here  might  reflect  closer  teacher  supervision 
of  restless  students,  as  well  as  a  difference  In  teacher  tolerance  for  call 
outs*    Small  group  lessons  tend  to  be  fast  paced  and  drll t-tike^  and  teachers 
usually  wanted  to  prevent  call  outs  and  insure  that  everyone  got  equal  turns* 
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Consequently,  they  were  especial  ly  likely  tolnsistthat  students  raise 
their  hands  and  be  recognized  before  being  allowed  to  respond  in  small 
group  situations.    On  the  other  hand,  they  were  more  tolerant  of  call  outs 
in  the  whole  Qigss  situation.    These  factors  may  account  for  some  of  the' 
differences  between  the  two  context^. 

The  data. on  public  response  opportunities  show  some  interesting  and 

interrelated  findings  for  stuiients  perceived  consistent  I  y  on  the  calm 

■  f  '  • 

scale.    Howevej:,  only  10  of  52  significant  findings  came  from  the  public 

response  situation  >^riables*    As  we  will  see,  most  of  the  differences 

between  calm  and  res^^less  students  ap^peared  In  private  work  contacts  and 

especial  ly*' In  prlvatjs  non-academic  contacts  and  behavior  related  contacts* 

4.    Prr.vate  Work  Contacts.    Three  of  the  stx  significant  relationships  for 

V  -  ■  « 

private  work  contact  variables  Involved  teacher  criticsm  for  poor  work.  ; 
Restless  students  got  more  and  calm  students  less  criticlsf^  during  private 
work  contacts  Initiated  by  the  teachers  (42)*    The  same  relationship  was  seen 
for  the  combinati&n  of  [teacher  criticism' given  rn  teacher  initiated  work 

L 

contacts  plus  teacher  ciriticism  given  in  student  initiated  work  contacts 

\ 

(133)-    Finally,  thte  reT^tlve  difference  in  criticism  In  teacher  initiated 
work  contacts  was  compoui^ded  by  an  absolute  difference  in  the  sheer  number 
of  such  contacts  (160).    Thus,  teachers  more  often  initiated  contacts  Which 
Involved  criticism  for  poor  work  with  restless  students, a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  work  contacts  that  these  students  had  with  the  teachers  In- 
volved  teacher  criticism*    Opposite  results  were  seen  for  calm  students*" 
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These  data  reveal  contrt^sting  teacher  response  to  differential  student 
behavior.    Criticism  in  teacher  initiated  work  contacts  usually  occurs  because 
the  teacher  is  frustrated  at  continual  failure  or  pOQr  work,  especially  if 
the  teacher  believes  that  the  problem  is  poor  motivation  or  application  rather 
than  lack  of  ability*    Thus7"'these  criticism  data  indicate  that  the  teachers, 
believed  that  restless  students  were  not  applying  themselves  in  working  on 
their  seatwork  assignments-    The  teachers' -efforts  here  probably  were 
maladaptive,  because  criticism  usually  does  not  improve  motivation,  especially 
not. when  students  already  are  alienated  from  teachers  and/or  schoQl  tasks. 

The  opposite  relationship  was  seen  for  teacher  supervision  of  seatwork 

which  involved  mere  observation,  without  any  interaction  (45)*  Teachers 

♦ 

were  especially  likely  to  merely  observe  calm  students,  and  unlikely  to  do 
this  with  restless  students*    This  indicates  that  most  calm  students  probably 
were  progressing  well  in  their  seatwork,  so  that  no  teacher  .intervention  was 
requTred,  and  that  most  restless  students  probably  were  required,  intervention 
(which  often  involved  criticism,  as  well).  .  '  ' 

Variables  98  and  99  provide  interesting  contrasts  concerning  student 
initiated  work  contacts*    The  percentage  of  total  student  initiated  contacts  , 
which  were  work  Related  was  h'ighest  for  calq  students  and  lowest  for  restiess 
students-    Conversely,  the ;f)ercentage  of  student-initiated  work  contacts  which 
were  refused  was  highest  fur  restless  students  and  lowest  for  ca Im^students. 
Thus,  when  calm  students  tnitia'ted  interactions  with  the  teachers,  they  Were., 
I|kely  to  want  to  discuss  work,  and  the  teafhers  were' un  I  i  kely  tp  refuse-  them- 
However,  a  lower  percentage  of^  t-he  [private  contacts.  J  niti  ated  ^by  restless 
students  concerned  work,'  and  a  greater 'percentage  pf  these  ini'tlatlyes  were 
refused    by  the  teacliers-  ^  ^ 
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This  may  appear  difficult  to  udnerstand  at  first,  particularly " i f  we 
assume  that  the  teachers  were  trying  to  motivate  the  restless  students. 
If  anything,  we  might  expect  them  to  be  especially  receptive  to  student 
initiated  contacts  by  the  restless  students,  even  if  they  did  not  Involve 
work.    Hov/ever,  these  data  concern  frequencies,  and  do  not  take  into  account 
appropriateness.    The  differences  in  teacher  receptiveness  to  student 
initiated  work  contacts  may  have  been  due  to  differences  in  the  tfmfng 
and  appropriateness  of  student  behavior/ 

Calm  students  tended  to  follow  the  teachers'  guidelines  concerning 
when  they  should  and  should  not    initiate  contacts  (in  particular,  teachers 
usually  did  not  want  to  be  interrupted  when  teacPhing  reading  groups). 
Restless  students  appeared  more  generally  impulsive  and  less  likely  to 
stay  within  the  rules,  so  that  they  were  more^likety  to  approach  teachers 
at  "bad  times. This  made  teacher  refusal  more  likely,  both  because  the 
teachers  were  preoccupied  with  other  concerns  when  approached  at  "bad" 
times,  and  because  they  probably  were  frustrated  and  irritated  by  the  behavior 
of  the  restless  students. 

5.    Private^  Non-Work  Contacts.    The  percentage  of  all  contacts  with  the 
teachers  (except  for  behavior  contacts)  which  were  private,  non**work  contacts 
was  highest  for  restless  students  and  lowest  for  calm  students'.  This 
indicates  that  restless  students  had^fewer  public  response  opportunities. 3ad^^ 
that  their  private  contacts  with  teachers  -more  often  involved  matters  ^ 
relati:ng  to  tattling,  housekeeping,  socialising,  or  personal  ^  concerns,  rather 
than  work.  .    ,  ^  . 
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Restless  students  initiated  more  total  contacts  with  the  teachers 
(154).    They  also  Initiated  more  of  every  subtype  of  private  contact  including 
work  contacts,  although  group  effects  were  signf icant  only  for  approval 
seeking  ^contacts  (156)  and  persona)  contacts  (158).    The  difference  on 
approval  seeking  was  somev/hat  surprising,  because  other  data  might  suggest 
"  that  restless  students  would  be  uninterested  in  teacher  approval.  However, 
they  apparently  were  interested,  so  much  so  that  they  had  unusually  high  rates 
of  student  initiated  contacts  for  approval  seeking  purposes.    Some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  will  be  discussed  below. 

Restless  students  also  came  to  the  teacher  more  often  to  tattle 
on  other  students.    However,  v/hen  calm  students  did  come  to  tattle,  the 
teachers  were  more  likely    to  approve^-and  less  likely  to  reject  them*  The 
, reverse  was  true  for  restless  students,  whose  tattles  were  especially 
likely  to  be  rejected*    Thus,  calm  students  tattled  less  often  but  more 
successfully,  and  restless  students  tattle  more  often  but  less  successfully. 
These  tattling  data  can  be  taken  as  another  indication  of  desire  for  teacher 
approval  by  restless  students,  and  the  teacher  respohses  here  provide  some 
indications  of  why  these  students  may  have  been  acting  this  way:    the  teachers 
rather  obviously  disliked  them. 

Teacher  dislike  of  restless  students  came  through  In  other  measures, 
too..  For  example,  although  there  was  no  group  difference  in  rates  of  student 
initiated  housekeeping  contacts  CM3),  these  student  initiatives  were  more 
likely  to  be  approv^^d  and  less  likely  to  be  refused  if  they  came  from  calm 
students.    The  reverse  was  true  for  the  restless  students.    Thus,  when  calm 
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students  ask^d  for  permission  to  do  sonie  household  task,  they  were  likely 
to  be  given  that  permission.    When  restless  students  made  similar  requests, 
they  were  likely  to  be  refused*  ..^^ 

"  The  most  direct  measure  of  negative  teacher  response  is  the  percentage  \ 
of  student  initiated  personal  contacts  which  involved  a  negative  teacher 
reaction  (!23)<-'  This  percentage  was  high  for  restless  students  and  low  for 
calm  students.    Taken  together,  these  last  several  measures  indicate  that, 
restless  students  came  to  the  teachers  to  initiated  private  contacts  more 
often,  but  also  met  with  negative  reactions  more  often.     In  contrast,  calm 
students. came  _less  often,  but  they  usually^met  with  positive  reactions  ^wlten 
they  did  come. 

This  picture  is  filled  out  by  data  on  teacher  Initiated  contacts.  The 
teachers  initiated  more  housekeeping  contacts  with  calm  students  gnd  fewer' 
with  restless  students  (48)-    Calm  students  were  more  likely  to  be  asked  to 
perform  housekeeping  tasks  or  do  favors  for  the  teachers^.     In  contrast,  the 
teachers, Initiated  more  personal  contacts  with  restless  students  and  fewer 
with  calm  students  (52),    Teacher  initiated  personal  contacts  usually 
involved  telling  students  to  straighten  up  their  desks,  put  things  away, 
or  perform  some  other  task  that  they  probably  should  have  done  on  their  own 
initiative, '*so  that  this  difference  reflects  unfavorabiy  on  the  restless 
students.     It  indicates  that  teachers  felt  the  need  to  supervise  these 
students  more  closely  and  intervene  directly  with  them  more  often. - 

Data  on  the  frequency  of  teacher  initiation  of  contacts  show  that  teachers 
generally  initiated  more  contacts  with  restless  students  and  fewer  with 
calm  students,  except  for  housekeeping  contacts.    Group  effects  were  significant 
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for  to+a!  teacher  initiated  contacts  (142),  teacher  initiated  work  contacts 
(143),  and  teacher  initiated  personal  contacts  (145),    Thus,  Veatless 
students  initiated  more  contacts  with  the  teachers  than  calm , students,  and 
teachers  initiated  more  contacts  with  restless  students  ^s  well.  However, 
*the  1'eachers  responded  much  less  favorably  to  the  contacts  initiated  by  1"he 
restless  students,  and  the  patternof  relationships  for  the  teacher  initiated 
contacts  suggests  closer  teacher  supervision  of  the  restless  students. 
Taken  together  with  the  data  on  behavioral  contacts  to  be  described  below, 
these  differences  in  private  contacts  suggest  that  the  more  frequent  inter- 
action with  restless  students  was  due  to  misbehavior  and  poor  work  on  the 
part  of  th^se  students.    Teachers  apparently  responded  to  this  wifh  redoubled 
attempts  to  supervise  these  students  more  cfO'sely  and  thy  l^o  get  them  t^^ 
change  their  behavior  (apparently  unsuccessfully), 

6.    Behavior  Relat<?^  Contacts,    The  data  for  behavior  related  con1"acts  make 
It  quite  clear  that  restless  students  were  among  those  who  provided  the 
rnost  frequent  and  d  i  f  f  iou  if  4  i  sc  tp  ti  nary  problems.    Restless  students  had 
very  hi^h  rates,  and  calm  students  had  very  low  rates,  of  behavior  contacts 
(60,  61,   147).    This  was  true  both  of  npn-disruptiv©  typical  misbehaviors 
(62)  and  more  disruptive  misbehaviors  (63),  including  misbehavior  which 
involved  outright  aggression  or  defiance  directed  at  the  teacher  (64),     In  , 
addition,  the  same  pattern  of  group  differences  was  seen  for  the  percentage 
of  behavioral  contacts  in  which  the  student  was  coded  for  responding  in  a 
sullen  fashion  (76).    Taken  together,  these  data  indfcafe  1'hat  restless 
students  misbehaved  more  often  and  more  disruptiveiy  and  defiantly,  anS 
that  thay  responded  to  teacher^  tnter^vention  more  sul  lenly^,    fn  contrast,  / 
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calm  students  misbehaved  relatively  !e^s  often,  and  when  they  did  so,  they 
were  less  likely  to  be  disruptive,  defiant,  or  sullen. 

These  differences  in  student  behavior  are  reflected  in  differential 

^  t. 

teacher  reactions.    Calm  students  received  more  behavioral  praise  (68),  more 
positive  reinforcement  (77),  and  more  positive  teacher  reaction  generally  (138)* 
Restless  students  were  tow  on  these  three  measures  of  positive  teacher 
behavior. 

The  low  rates  of  misbehavior  by  calm  students  also  showed  op  in  measures 
of  teacher  reactions  to  misbehavior.    Teachers  responded  to  misbehavior  by 
rest  less  students  more  often  through  non-verba.l  intervention  (69),  and  in. 
responding  to  misbehavior  by  calm    students,  they  less  often  resorted  to 
Warnings,  threats,  criticism,  or  punishment  (71,  72,  73,  74),    A  high 
proportion  of  the  typical  misbehaviors  of  calm  students  were  responded  to  - 
with  simple  management  responses  by  the  teachers  (79),  and  correspondingly 
fewer  such  misbehaviors  led  to  warnings  or  criticism  (CO,  81,  85)*    Thus,  in 
general,  calm  students  were  unlikely  and  restless  students  were  especially 
likely  to  receive  negative  reactions  during  their  contacts  with  teachers  (137)* 
Finally,  restless  students  were  especially  likely  to  be  held  up  before  the 
class  as  a  bad  example  by  the  teachers .( 1 50) ,  and  calm  students  were  not. 

These  behavioral  data  provide  a  very  clear  picture  of  both  student  behavior 
and  teacher  reaction  to    that  behavior*    Calm  students  were  particularly  com- 
pliant  and  obedient,  so  that  teachers  often  held  them  up  as  examples  to 
others  by  praising  their  good  conduct*    They  misbehaved  seldom,  and  when  they 
did  misbehave,  th^y  were  unlikely  to  do  something  very  bad  or  to  provoke 
a  strong  teacher  response*    The  opposite  pattern  \3as  true  of  the  restless. 
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students*    These  stjudents  misbehaved  more  often  and  more  d  i  srupti  vely 
and  defiantly,  they  provoked  stronger  and  more  negative  teacher  responses, 
.and  they  responded  sullenly  to  the  teachers^  disciplinary  actions.     In  short, 
V  ^  the  behavioral  data  indicate  that  the  restless  students  wer^  major  behavior 

\^  problems  for. the  teachers,  and  that  a  paftern  of  mutual  host!  Mty  had  developed 

Conclusi^ohs  Concerning  Calm  and  Restless  Students 

The  classroom  observation  data  bear  out  the  adult  perception  data  on 

■calm  versus  restless  students  quite  clearly.    They  indicate  a  targe  dif^ 
ference  between  these  groups  In  conformity  to  classroom  rules,  with  restless 
students  Mkefy-to  misbehave  both  more  frequently  and  more  intensely*  The 
observational  data  also  provide  support  for  the  adjective  description  data 
which  suggest  that  calm  students  were  better  motivated  an;J  harder^worklng 
than  restless  students.    They  also  support  the  differences  in  such  descriptors 
as  quiet/    active^  aggressive,  responsible,  sweet,  and  underachiever* 

The  classroom  observation  data  also  support  the  teachers'  description 
of  restless  students  as  dependent  an^  calm  students  as  not  dependent  on  the 
teachers  (this  was  one  of  the  few  pJaces  where  the  observer  data  did  not 
agree  with  the  teacher  data).    However,  even  , though  the  adjective  description 

*  data  from  the  teachers  indicated  that  the  teachers  were  aware  of  the  greater 
dependency  of  the^restless  student?,  and  even  though  the  observation  data 
indicate  that  this  dependency  exi sted  despite  ml sbehav i or 'and  difficult 
relationships  with  the  teachers  (recall  that  restless  students  fn tt tated  tnore 
contacts  of  every -kind,  Including  approval  seeking),  the  teachers  did  not 
respond  positively  to  these  students,  *  "      ^  ^ 
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Apparently,  these  students  were  so  frustrating  to  the  teachers  that  they 
responded  negatively  to  their  inTtlatives,  even  though  they  recognized  that 
these  students  needed  or  at  least  wanted  more  contact.    This  probably  reflects 
a  carry  over  of  frustration  and  hostility  engendered  by  these  students 
through  disruptive  and  defiant  misbehavior  and  sullenness,     It'also  may 
reflect  student  differences  i nthe  frequencies  with  which  approaches  to  the 
teacher  were  appropriate  and/or  within  classroom  rules.  ^  : 

Apparently,  mutual  hostility  had  developed  between  the  teachers  and 

the  restless  students.    Except  for  praising  good  answers  In  non^volunteer 

I. 

situations  (and  even  this  has  an  element  of  control  as  well  as  praise)^ 
the  pattern  of  teacher  evaluative  reactions  and  emotional  reactions  is  con- 
sistently negative  in  respect  to  restless  students,     in  contrast,  the'calm 
students  appeared  to  be  model  students  types  who, got  rewarded  for -being  such. 

A 

Careful 

The  data  for  the  careful  versus  careless  scafe  are  similar  in  many  ways 
to  those  for  the  calm  versus  restless  scale.    The  major  differences  are  that 
there  were  fewer  slgnficant  group  effects,  and^  as  expected,  these  were 
focused  more  on  work  habits  than  on  general  activity  levels. 

Teacher  rankings  and  cod^  ratings  on  careful  correlated  ..49,  indicating 
good  agreement,  and  the  patterns  of  Intercorrelatlon  with  the  other  scales 
were  similar  for  the  teachers  and  the  observers. 

Adjective  Description  Variables    ^  ^     .  ■ 

Significant  group  effects  appeared  for  15  of. 37  possible  teacher  adjec'- 
tive  description. variables,  an^j  for  1.0  of  31  possible  observer  variables* 
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Where  significant  findings  appeared  and  data  were  available  for\both  groups, 
there  was  agreement  between  the  teachers  and  the  observers  .on  all  except-^ 
one' variable.    How'ever,  the  teaciiers  frequently  had  statistically  signifi--^ 
cant  differences  while  the  observers  had  similar,  but  non-slgniticant ^ 
patterns  (see  Table  IO:-3)* 

Significant  group  effects  for  both  teachers  and  observers  shoV/ed  that 
the  careful  students  were  described  as  generally  more  intelligent,  higher 
achieving,  better  workers,  and  less  active.    Also,  both  teachers^and  observers 
gave  higher  percentages  of  positive  statements  for  the  careful  students  and 
lower  percentages  for  the  careless  students* 

Group  differences  which  were  signficant  only  In  the  teacher  data^ 
but  which  showed  similar  group  trends  in  the  coder  data,  were  descriptions 
of  the  careful  students  as  more  mature,  quieter,  more  helpful,  better  mot'Wated, 
more  responsible,  more  considerate,  and  more  attentive*    There  also  were  two 
variables  on  which  a  significant  effect  appeared  in  the  observer  data"  but 
not  In  the  teacher  data:    observers  described  the  ca**eless  students  as  more 
aggressive  and  as  more  temperamental All  of  these  group  effects  placed  the 
careful  students^  in  a  more  positive  light  than  the  careless  ones,  although 
the  greater  number  and  strength  of  effects  in  the  teacher  Qata  suggest 
greater  halo  effect  there  than  for  the  observer  descriptions* 

In  addition  to  these ^  findings  from- variables  for  which  data,  were  avai I  able 

for  both  groups^  there  were  several  group  effects  on  variables  where  analyses 

could  be  performed  only  in  the  teacher  data  or  onfy  in  the  observer  data* 

The  teachers  described  carefu  I  students  as  better  motivated,  more  Hkely  to 
* 

comefromgood  homes,  and  Nicely  to  be  trustworthy.    They  ^described  careless 
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students  as  likely  to  be  underachicvers.    Also^  the  observers  described 
careful  students  as  better  behaved  and  as  having  good  relations  v/ith  the 
teachers.    Here  again,  all  of  these  differences  favor  the  careful  students. 

The  only  disagreement  occurred  for  the  "other  positive^*  category, 
which  included  adjective  descriptions  that  could  not  be  coded  more  speci- 
fically but  could  be  classified  as  flattering  or  unflattering  in  their 
implications  about  students.   Here,  a  significant  effect  in  the  observer .data 
indicated  that  careless  students  had  relatively  few  of  these  ''other 
positive^'  descriptions.    The  teachers  did  not  have  significant  group  dif- 
ferences, and  the  careless  students  were  in  the  middle  rather  than  at  ihe 
bottom  in  number  of  ^'other  positive*'  descriptors.    This  difference  is 
clear  enough  to  constitute  a  disagreement,  but  it  is  mostly  a  disagreement 
in  emphasis  rather  tlian  in  general  Impressions  about  careful  and  careless 
students.    Like  all  of  the  other  adjective  description  variables,  the  data 
■•^rom  this  variable  indicate  that  careful  students  were  perceived  positively 
and  careless  students  were  perceived  negatively  on  every  variable  where  a 
signific^ant  group  effect  appeared. 

Checkl  ist  Variables  ^  - 

Significant  group  effects  appeared  for  five  of  the  six  checklist  variables 
(see  Table  10-2).     In  most  cases,  the  careless  students  were  notably  different 
from  the  ofher  two  groups.    Careless  students  were  high  on  boisterous  and 
disruptive  behavior    and  low  on  passivity,  indicating  that  they  v/ePe  active 
In  the  classroom  and  that  much  of  this  activity  showed  "up  as  misbehavior. 
Careful  students  were  high  in  self  esteem  and  good  peer  relationships/  and 
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they  also  were  least  likely  to  be  described  as  clumsy  or  lethargic.  Care-^ 
less  students  ranked  in  the  middle  on  this  last  variable.    There  were  no 
significant  group  effects  on  the  measure  of  poor  peer  relations^ 

Like  the  adjective  description  data,  the  checklists-data  provide  a 
general  picture  favoring  the  careful  students  over  the  careless  students* 
They  extend  this  to  several  variables  relating  to  personality  and  intern- 
personal  behavior^  In  addition  to  the  achievement  and  work  habits  variables 
discussed  previously* 

Classroom  Observation  Variables 

.The  classroom  observation  data  for  careful  were  similar  in  pattern  to 
those  for  calm,  but  significant  relationships  were  less  frequent*  Whereas 
5.2  of  156  possible!  neiationships  showed  significant  group  effects  for  calm* 
only  28  of  156  showed  significant  effects  for  careful.    This  still  is  con* 
siderably  more  than  the  number  to  be  expected  by  chance  (about  8)>  however. 

Except^  for  the  reduced  number  of  significant  effects,  the  similarities, 
to  the  findings  for  calm  are  striking.    Almost  all  of  the  variables  showing 
significant  effects  for  careful  also  showed  significant  effects  for  calm, 
and  the  majority  are  In  private^  non-work  contacts  and  behavioral  contacts* 
Onfy  six  of  the  28  significant  relationships  came  from  public  response  op- 
portunity variables. 

I*    Total  Response- Opportunities.    Careless  students  hada  notably  low  pro- 
portion of  total  contacts  with  the  teacher  which  occurred  in  public  response 
opportunities,  similar  to  the  proportion  for  rastless  students.  (1 ),  l^owever, 
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they  had  more  total  contacts  with  the  teachers  (164).    Also,  a  higher 
percentage  of  their  work  related  contacts  with  the  ieachers  were  prtvate  (37), 
and  this  effeci'  was  increased  slightly  when  approval  seeking  contacts  were 
taken  into  consideration  (38). 

2*    Response  Opportun iti es  i n  GeneraJ  Class  Activities.    None  of  the  variables 
dealing  with  response  opportunities  in  general  class  activities  showed  slgni** 
ficant  differences*    This  indicates  that  the  differences  recorded  above  were 
due  mostly  to  differences  In  the  frequency  of  private  interactions  rather 
than  to  reduced  frequencies  of  public  response  opportun  It  ie^s  among  the  care-* 
less  students*    Careless  students  were  neither  more  or  lessjikeiy  to  be 
called  on  in  public  response  opportunity  situations  in  general  class  activities, 
and  there  were  no  significant  differences  In  this. context  on  such  variatjles 
as  volunieer  versus  non-volunteer  versus  called  out  answers  or  praise  and 
criticism  of  answers* 

3*    Response  Opportunities  in  Small  Group  Activities*    Significant  effects 
appeared  here  for  only  tv/o  variables,  the  same  ones  that  were  significant 
for  the  calm  versus  restless  scale.    Careful  students  had  notably  high. per- 
centages of  response  opportunities  gotten  through  ordinary  volunteering, 
(raising  their  hands  and  waiting  to  be  called  on)  than  the  other  students 
perceived  consistently  on  this  scale  (7)*    Careless  students  had  the  highest 
rates  of  respronse  opportunities  obtained  by  waving  their  hands  or  otherwise 
seeking  teacher  attention  and  recognition  (10)*    Careful  students  were  about 
average  tor  this  variable,  while  students  rated  medium  on  the  careful  versus  * 
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careless  sea  I  ^  were  tow  in  ac+ive  hand  waving.    Tliese  data  suggest  tliat 
careless  students  had  some  of  the  same  characteristics  as  restless  students 
did  during  small  groups,  being  more  likely  to  wave  their  hands  frantically 
and  seek  permission  to  respond  in  a  notably  active  way  than  to  merely  raise 
their  hands  and  wait  patiently  for  recognition.    However,  unlike  the  findings 
for  restless  students,  none    of  the  response  opportunity  variables  cTealing 
with  calling  out  answers  showed  significant  group  effects-.  Thus,  the  careless 
students  apparently  were  somewhat  more  controlled  than  the    restless  students, 

4.    Private  Work  Contacts.    Only  four  variables  in  this  cluster  showed  signi- 
ficant effects.    The  first  was  the  proportion  of  t^^jacher  Initiated  contacts 
which  were  wohk  related  (40).    This  proportion  was  low  for  careful  si'udents, 
indicating  that  teachers  felt  less  need  to  check  up  on  them  systematically. 
The  other  three  sifjnif leant  group  effects  all  related  to  teacher  criticism 
for  poor  work.    Carele^^s  students  were  ,critlczed  more  often  for  poor  work 
during  teacher  initiated  work  interactions  (42).    For  total  work  contacts 
involving  teacher  criticism  (133),  the  data  show  hi^h  scores  for  careless 
students  and  low  scores  for  careful  ones.    Finally,  a  similar  pattern  appeared 
for  the  .frequency  of  teacher  criticism  during  tecicher  Initiated  work  contacts 
(160).    These  data  from  private  work  contacts  indicate  that  the  teachers  felt 
the  need  to  check  the  work  of  careful  students  less  often,  and  that  they 'were 
less  I  ike  I  y  to  criticize  them  for  poor  work  when  they  did  check  them*  In 
contrast,  they  were  more  ITke-fy  to  check  the  work  of  the  careless  students, 
and  more'Mkely  to  criticize  them  for  poor  (probably  careless)  work. 

JL 
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5.    Private  Non-Work  Contacts.    Significant  group  effects  were  more  evident 
here  in  the  teacher  data  than  in  the  student  data.    Student  maasures  showed 
only  that  the  careless  students  initiated  more  contacts  with  the  teachers  ^ 
and  that  careful  students  initiated  fewer  (154).  -A  simi lar  "pattern  appeared 
for  student  initiated  v/ork  contacts  (155)*      Also,  the  careless  students 
v/ere  slightly  above  average  and  the  careful  ones  clearly  below  average  in 
student  initiated  tattling  (125).    As  far  as 'they  go,  these  data  on  careless 
students  are  similar  to  the  previously  reporhed  data  on  restless  students. 
However,  note  that  none  of  the  measures  of  teacher  favorable  versus  unfavorable 
response  to  these  student  initiated  contacts  showed  significant  group  effects. 
The  teachers  apparently  did  not  react  as  strongly  ^o  the  careless  and  careful 
students  as  they  did  to  tha  calm  and  restless  ones*     In  particular,  there  was 
no  significant  effect  suggesting  that  the  teachers  were  more  receptive  to 
initiations  by  careful  students. 

However,  the  teacher  initiation  data  did  show  some  diffe^^ences  favoring 
the  careful  students,  ,  Teachers  were  more  likely  to  invite  or  request  careful 
students  to  perform  housekeeping  tasks,  and  less  likely  to  do  so  with  careless 
ones  (48,  144),    Also,  teachers  initiated  more  contacts  with  careless  students 
CS42),  but  this  was  due  primarily  to  differences  in  teacher  initiated  work 
contacts  (143)  and  teacher  initiated  per*!sonal  contacts  (145),    Thus,  teachers 
apparently  felt  it  necessary  to  seek  out  the  careless  students  more  frequently 
to  check  on  their  work  and  also  to  tell  them  to  pick  up  after  themselves  or 
perform  similar  tasks  typically  involved  in  teacher  initiated  personal  contacts. 
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6.    Behavior  Related  .Contacts.    Careless  students  had  high" rates  and  careful 
students  had  low  rates'of  misbehavior  (60,  147)*    This  was  true  for  misbehavior 
in  general  and  also  was  true,  although  less  strikingly,  for  misbehavior  in- 
volving aggresslc/n  or  defiance  directed  at  the  teacher  (64).    The  same  also 
was  true  for  fhei  percentage  of  behavior  related  contacts  during  which  the 
student    was  co/jed  as  reacttYig  sullenly  (76).    Thus,  the  behavior  ffS^a  for 
careful  and  careless  students  followed  the  same  general  patterns  as  those  seen 
'  for  calm  and  restless  students,  although  group  effects  were  fev/er  and  less 
extreme.    Even  so,  a  patterri  Is  observable  for  the  careless  students  to  have 
both  more  frequent  misbehavior  and  moro  sullen  and  defiant  reactions  to  the 
teacher.    Consequently,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  behavior 
variables  for  teachers  showed  a  preference  for  the  careful  students  and  some 
antipathy  toward  the  careless  students. 

Careful  students 'were  especially  likely  to  be  praised  for  good  behavior 
(68),  and  unlikely  to  be  criticized  for  misbehavior  (73)  or  to  have  negative 
reactions  from  the  teacher  (74)*    Also,  careless  students  were  especially 
llkejy  to  i?e  held  up  as  bad  examples  to  the  class  (150). 

Like  virtual  IV  everything  else  said  about  careful  and  careless  stu^nts 
so  far,  these  group^  differences  favor  the  carefi>l  students  over  the  careless 
ones *^  ^ However,  the  final  group  difference  provides  a  remarkable  exception: 
teachers  were  especially  likely  to  show  physical  affe'ctlon  towards  the  careless 
students  (r52).    This  is  surprising,  given  everything  else  we  have  seen  about 
these  students*    Taken  together,  the  data  on  these  students  suggest,  that  they. 
are  careless  and  do  r^squ  ire  cons  iderab  le  supervision  of  their  work  and  of  their 
genera f  neatness.  '  However,  there  is  less  evidence  of  a  widespread  pattern  of 
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negative  interactions  between  careless  students  and  the  teachers,  compared 
— lu  I  he  'pal  lurns  -seerr  prevfoi^t^  -fef^res4^less  ^t^  Soroa-dlif  e|"epi::£S„  ^ 

along  these  lines  were  observed/  but  they  were  fev^er  in  number  and  weaker 
in  strength  than  those  observed  for  restless  students. 

It  IS  impossible  to  tell  from  the  data  presented  here,  but  it  seems 
."^■"wMkely  that  students  getting  physical  affection  from  teachers  would  be 
the  same  ones  coded  as  sullen  and  deflan'h.    There  probably  were  subgroups 
of  careless  students  (two  in  particular)  responsible  for  these  findings.  One 
group:  probably  was  not  only  careless  but  a  1  so  genera M y  unmoti vated  and 
negativistlc  toward  the  teachers,  and  was  responsible  for  most  of  the 
negative  teacher  behavior  directed  at  Careless  students  as  a  group.  There 
probably  was  another  subgroup  of  careless  students  who  were  careless  in. 
being  sloppy  and  forgetful,  but  were  not  hostile,  defiant,  or  otherwise 
negativistlc  toward  scnool  or  the  teachers.    Perhaps  /fRe  teachera  even  were 
fond  of  these  careless  students  because  of  other 'personal  qualities, 

Summary-for  Careful  versus  Careless.;  ^  - 

As  wlth;Calm  versus  restless  students,  the  comparisons  of  careful  versus 

careless  students  suggested  broad  contrasts.    Careful  students  appeared  to 

be  model  students  well   h'f<ed  by  the  teachers,  and  careless  students  appeared 

jfo  be  not  only  careless  in  their  worf<  but  prone  to  misbehavior.  However, 

there  were  fewer  significant  group  -effects,  and  teachers  were  more  physically 

* 

affectionate  toward  careless  students  even  though  several  other  measures  sug- 
gested negative  teacher-student  relationships  here.     In  general,  students 
perceived  consistently  as  careful  versus  careless  apparently  were  less 
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extreme  in  their  contrasls  with  one  another  than  students  perceived  as  calm 
versus  restless.     In  any  case,  they  provoked  few  strong  reactions  from  the 
teachers,  compared  to  the  calm  and  restless  students. 

Mature 

Teacher  rankings  and  coder  ratings  for  students  perceived  consistently 
on  the  mature  scale  by  the  teachers  correlated  .43-    Also,  the  pattern  of 
Intercorrelat ions  for  mature  wtth  other  scales  was  similar  for  te3chers  and 
observers,  except  that  the  correlations  were  lower  for  the  observers.  The 
findings. to  be  presented  for  the  mature  scale  also  are  simi  lar  jt;o^^the  findings 
for  the  calm  and  the  careful  scales^    They  are  less  numerous  and  extreme 
than  the  calm  scale,  but  somewhat  more  numerous  and  stronger  than  those  for 
the  careful  scale.    Hov.ever,  the  findings  for  all  three  scales  follow  generally 
simi lar  patterns. 

If 

Adjective  Description  Variables 

Significani*  ef^fects  appeared  for  15  of  the  possible  37    teacher  Va1"iab!es 
and  for  nine  of  the  possible  31  observer  variables  (see  Table  10-4).  Where 
data  were  available  for  both  groups,  they  agreed  In  12  cases,  partially  dis- 
agreed in  one  case,  and  disagreed  clearly  in  one  case. 

As  with  the  other  data,  the  variables  showing  agreement  across  groups 
usually  showed  stronger ' re  I  at lonsh I ps  for  the  teachers  than  for  the  observers, 
even  though  the  group  rankings  are  similar*    Students  ranked  high  on  the^ 
mature  scale  were  perceived  as  more  mature,  quieter,  more  helpful,  better 
motivated,  more  Intelligent,  higher  acl^levlng,  better  workers,  more  active, 
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less  temperamental,  and  less  dependent  on  the  teacher.    Both  groups 

"a-fsc  nserf-nnor^-^ther  pos i t'rve" -desci  ipfurb  foi — hhtd  iiidture  b1ud^:Jhhs'r  atrd  

their  percentages  of  total  statements  which  were  positive  wene  highest 
for  the  mature  students  and  lowest  for  the  immature  students. 

Variables  on  which  data  were  ava i lab  I e  for  only  one  group  revealed  that 
teachers  ssw  the  mature  students  as  more  likely  to  come  from  good  hones',  rnore 
likely  to  be  cretative,  and  leait  likely  to  have  troublesome  medical  problems. 
Also,  the  mature  students  were  described  as  well  behaved  by  the  observers. 
All  of  these  differences  favor  the  mature  students. 

A  minor  disagreement  between  the  teachers  and  the  obsei^ers  occurred 
for  descriptions  relating  to  student  responsibi tit/.    The  teachers  showed  a 
significant  effect  describing  the  mature  students  as  the  most  responsible, 
and  the  invnature  students  as  the  least  responsible.    The  observers  did  not 
have  a  significant  effect  for  student  responsibility.     Inspection  of  the  non*- 
significant  group  differences  showed  that,  although  they  did  rank  the  im- 
mature students  as  least  responsible,  they  did  not  rank  the  mature  students 
as  most  responsible,    thus,  teachers -attribute  greai^er  responsibility  to 
mature  students  and  irresponsibility  to  immature  students*    This  may  be 
pari'  of  the  generally  heavier  halo  effect  in  the  teacher  data,  discussed 
previ  ous ly. 

A  more  clear  disagreement  occurred  for  the  ''other  negative"  category* 
Observers'  showed  a  significant  group  effect  here,  using  these  negative 
descriptors  most  frequently  for  students  ranked  Itt^the  middle  on  the  maturity 
scale  and  least  of'^en  for  the  Immature  students.    Teachers  had  the  exact 
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opposite  pattern.    Even  more  than  the  disagreement  on  descriptions  of 
responsibility,  this  suggests  halo  effect  in  the  teacher  adjective 
descriptions,    They  described  mature  students  as  even  better  than  they  ap- 
parently were,^   The  observer  descriptions  of  mature  students  provide  a 
generally  positive  picture,  but  not  the  unbroken  l.alo  that  the  teacher 
descriptions  suggest.    Part  of  this  might  reflect  differences  in  adult  roles 
and'perspectives.    Teachers  ranked  their  students  only  With  reference  to 
one  another,  but  observers  apparently  used  a  broader  range  of  students  as 
their  reference  group  in  making  ratings.    This  may  have  caused  teachers 
to  make  more  extreme  rankings  per  class  than  observers  did, 

Checkl ist  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  appeared  for  three  of  the  six  checklist 
variables,  all  favoring  the  mature  students  (see  Table  10-2),  Irmiature 
students  were  described  as  boisterous  and  disruptive,  mature  students 
v/ere  described  as  having  good . peer  relations,  and  immature  students  were 
described  as  having  low  self  esteem.    There  were  no  significant  differences 
for  passivity,  poor  group  relations,  or  clumsiness  or  lethargy.    The  dif- 
ferences  that  did  appear  continued  to  provide  a  generally  positive  picture 
of  students  ranked  as  mature  compared  to  those  ranked  as  immature^ 

\   .         ■        'V,         ..  V 

Classroom  Observation  Variables 

■Significant  group  effects  appeared  on  38  of  the  possible  158  classroom 
observation  variables  for  the  mature  scale.    These  wer-e  fewer  than  the  ^2 
significant  relationships  observed  for  the  calm  scale,  but  more  than  tht^  28 
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seen  for  the  careful  scale.    The  distribution  of  significant  group  effects 
was  similar  In  many  ways,     in  particular,  only  10  of  the  38  sFgni t i cant 
effects  v/ere  for  public  response  opportunity  variables.    However,  whereas  ' 
the  variables  significant  for  careful  versus  careless  almost  always  were 
significant  for  calm  versus  restless,  the  variables  significant  for  mature 
versus  immature  involved  many  different  ones  that  were  not  significant  , 
for^either  of  these  other  two-  scales. 

L    Total  Resp'^.nse  Opportunities.    The  same  four  variables  showed  significant 
effects  here       for 'calm  and  for  careful.    Mature  students  had  fewer  tot a  I 
contacts  with  the  teachers  (164).    Of  these,  a  higher  percentage  were  public 
response  opportunities  for  the  mature  stud^nts  (I)*    Also,  a  greyer  percentage 
of  the  total  work  related  contacts  involving  immature  students  were  private 
(37),  and  this  effect  was  exaggerated  slightly  when  approval  seeking  contacts 
were  considered  (38)*    THus,  mature  students  interacted  with  teachers  less 
often,  and  their  Interactions  were  balanced  closely  between  private  Inter^ 
actions  and  public  response  opportunities*     Immature  students  interacted 
with  teachers  more  often,  but  most  of  t^^ese  extra  interactions  were  private 
ones,  5o  that  they  had  a  low  percentage  of i interactions  which  were  public 
response  opportunities* 

2*    Response  Opportuni ites  Tn  General  Class  Activities.  Two  variables 
showed  significant  group  effects  here*    First,  the  response  opportunities 
of  the  mature  students  were  more  likely  to  come  in  general  class  activities 
than  in  small  groups  (2,  3),     Inarelated  finding,  mature  students  were^ 
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likely,  and  immature  students  were  unl  ike_ly_to_volLmteer  (and  thus  more 
likely  to  be  called  on)  to  answer  questions  in  general  class  activities* 
These  questions  usually  were  more  complex  or  difficult  than  the  strictly 
factual  questions  that  were  typical  of  drills  and  other  fast  paced  lessons 
occurring  in  small  groups.    Given  the  absence  of  other  significant  findings, 
the  difference  In  frequency  of  being  called  on  appears  directly  related  to 
thO'f requency  of  hand  raising,  and  nof  to  any  teacher  preference  for  calling 
ion:  mature  students  over  immature  students  independent  of  hand  raising, 
(this  must  be'inferred    from  the  data;  however,  no  information  on  hand 
raising  was  collected)- 

3.    Response  Opportunities  in  Small  Group  Activities.    Four  variables  showed 
significant  relationships  here.    The  first  one  is  related  to  one  already 
mentioned:^   mature  students  were  unlikely  to  get  response  opportunities 
in  small  groups  compared "to  general  class  activities,  while  the  reverse 
was  true  for  immature  students'  (2,  3).    This  difference  apparently  was  due 
in  part  to  a  greater  wtliingness  of  mature  students  to  volunteer  to  answer 
questions  in  the  general  class  context.    However,  d i f f erence .a Iso  was  due 
in  part  to  a  tendency  for  teachers  to  call  on  immature  students  as  non^ 
volunteers  In  the  small  group  context,  and  a  tendency  not  to  do  this  to 
mature  students  (4).    Most  til^ely,  this  was  In  response  to  the  difference 
in  volunteering  frequency  by  the  students  postulated  above^  because  the 
mature  students  received  more  response  opori-unities  as  volunteers  and  the 
immature  students  received  fewer  response  opportun ities  as  volunteers  in 
small  groups  (7).    Thus,  mature  students  were  generally  more  active  In 
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volunteering  to  answer  questions  than  tho  immature  students*     In  the  small 
group  context,  but  not  in  the  general  class  context,  the  teachers  re^r^ponded- 
by  catling  on  immature  students  as  non-volunteers  as  a  way  to  equalize 
response  opportunities* 

The  final  significant  group  effect  in  this  set  is  a  particularly 
interesting  one:    mature  students  were  especially  Itkely  to  be  criticized 
after  calling  out  answers  in  small  group  activities*    This  finding  con- 
tracts with  the  general  pos I ti ve  ha lo  seen  in  the  teacher  data  relating 
to  mature  students*    Apparently,  the  mature  stuflents  were  among  those 
overly  eager  to  respond.     In  any  cose,  the  teachers  were  more  likely  to 
criticize  thom  for  calling  out  incorrect  answers,  compared  to- other  groups. 

Why  were  teachers  apparently  tolerant  of  call  outs  in  the  general 
class  context  but  not  in  ^rnall  groups?    Our  impression  i s ^ that, . parti cu 1 ar 1 y 
in  the  early  grades,  pac ing  can  be  a  problem  In  whole  class  activities* 
Teachers  may  need  to  "lean  on'^  students    capable  of  providing  good  answers 
that  not  only  willsolveihe  immediate. problem  but  wlU  help  keep  the  dis- 
cussion moving.    This  avoids  long  nnd  embarrassing  pauses  as  everyone 
waits  for  a  student  to  respond  or  as  the  teacher  tries  and  falls  to  get  the 
answer  from  several  different  students*     Under  these  circumstances,  teachers 
are  more  likely  to  tolerate  or  evea  desire  call  outs.    Insmall  groups, 
however,  most  interactions  are  fast  paced  drills,  and  .teachers  usually  want 
everyone  to  respect  everyone  e(se*s  opportunity  to  respond.    We  will  return 
to  this  theme  again  in  discussing  certain  other. student  attributes  that  relat 
to  these  variables. 
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4,    Privato  Work  Contacfts.    Six  private  work  con1"act  variables  showed 
significant  group  effects,  and  al!  six  concerned  teacher  behavior  rather 
than  student  behavior.    Thus,  there  were  no  differences  between  mature 
and  immature  students  on  such  variables  as  positive  and  negative  reactions 
to  teacher  initialed  work  contacts,  teacher  versus  student  Initiation 
of  work  contacts,  or  percentage  of  student  initiated  contacts  which  dealt 
with  work  as  opposed  to  other  matters.    Nevertheless,  some  striking 
differences  appeared  in  teacher  behavior. 

Three  of  them  dealt  with  teacher  criticism,  ^  Teacher  initiated  work 
contacts  involving  criticism  of  poor  work  were  especially  likely  for  immature 
students  and  unlikely  for  mature- students  (42,  I6Cj.    The  same  trend  was 
seen  in  the  percentage  of  total  work  contacts  involving  teacher  criticism 
for  poor  work  (133),    These  data  suggest  that  the  work  of  the  mature 
students  was  generally  superior  to  that  of  the  immature  students,  and  that 
part  of  the  reason  for  poor  work  by  the  immature  students  was  poor  motivation 
or  lack  of  appi  ication. 

The  other  significant  group  effects  in  this  set  reinforced  the  idea  that 
Immature  students  frustrated  the  teachers  because  of  their  difficulties  in 
learning,  but  that  the  teachers  tried  to  workwiththem  nevertheless.  The 
teachers  were  likely  to  refuse  s  student  initiated  work  contact  when  dealing 
with  an  immature  student,  but  unlikely  to  do  so  when  dealing  with  a  mature 
student  (99),    This  could  reflect  differential  attitudes  toward  these  two 
types  of  students,    Theideathat  teacher  a-hfttudes  might  have  been  involved  is 
supported  by  the  finding  that  student      initiated  work  contacts  were  likely 
to  be  accompanied  by  teacher  impatience  if  initiated  by  immature  students, 
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but  not  if  Initiated  by  mature  students  (i04).     it  is  possible  that  these 
teacher  reactions  resu j ted  from  the  inconvenience  caused  l>y  1 1  I -timed  or  otherwise 
inappropriate  approaches  by  immature  students,  although  it  seems  likely  that 
the  teachers  disliked  these  students* 

The  attempts  of  the  teachers  to  work  with  Immature  students  despite 
their  frustrations  with  them  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  were  more  likely 
to  praise  good  wo^r^  by  such  studeijts,  just  as  they  were  more  likefy  to 
criticize  poor  wort<  (159),    Furthermore,  they  were  less  likely  to  praise  good 
work  by  mature  students,  just  as  they  were  less  likely  to  criticize  poor 
work.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  teachers  show  higher  rates  of  both 
prai so  and  critic  Ism  towards  certain  students.    Typlca I ly,  these  are  students 
that  the  teachers  are  trying  to  motivate.    Students  th^.  they  perceive  as 
already  doing  well  and  not  In  need  of  special  attention  or  reinforcement 
usually  are  dealt  with  on  a  more  impersonal  basis,  but  students  seen  as 
needing  special  attention  and  reinforcement  are  treated  accordingly.  These 
data  on  mature  and  irmiature  students  suggest  that  the  mature  students  were 
perceived  as, doing  well  and  not  in  need  of  anything  nwre  than  simple  feed- 
back, whereas  immature  students  were  perceived  as  doing  poorly  and  in  need 
of  criticism  for  unacceptedly  poor  work  and  praise  when  the  quality  of  their 
work  was  better. 

The,  differential  teacher^ behavior  here  makes  sense  on  another  count,  too: - 
differences  in  student  matu^it/.    As  noted    earlier,  students  move  from  an  — 
adult  orientation  towards  a  peer  orientation,  and  they  gradually  develop 
disinterest  in  and  eventually  resistance  to  teachers  and  other  authority 
figures  as  they  progress  through  the  early  elementary  grades*    To  the  extent 
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that  toacher  perceptions  of  student  maturily  are  accurate  (and  the  bulk  of 
the  Clara  suggosTs  Thar  they  are),  n  fol  lows'th^i — I'he^  les^  Tnairrre"  b I udents — 
would  be  less  far  along  in  this  pronression  and  thus  mere  open  to  manipu- 
lation through  praise  and  criticism  from  teachers  than  more  mature  students 
would  be.     It  also  follows  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  want  praise 
from  the  teacher,  and  perhaps  also  more  likely  to  be  motivated  by  criticism. 
Thus,  the  higher  rates  of  praise  and  criticism  directed  at  immature  students 
make  sense,  not  only  on  the  basis  of  their  apparently  poor  work,  but  alsd 
on  the  basis  of  their  developmehtal  status.   


5*  Private  Non-V/ork  Contacts.  Immature  students  had  higher  proportions  and 
mature  students  had  lower  proportions  of  contacts  with  the  teacher  that  were 
classified  as  private,  non-work  contacts  (39)*    Part  6f  this  differejic© 


resulted  because  Ijmiature  students  tattled  more  frequently  (125),  but  most 
of  the  difference  was  due  to  differences  in  teacher  initiated  contacts. 
The  teaci^ers  initiated  more  private  contacts  with  immature  students  than-with 
mature  students  (142),  and  significant  differences  in  the  same  direction  were 
also  seen  for  sub-categories  of  teacher  initiated  work  contacts  (I43)i  teacher 
initiated  personal  contacts  (145),  and  teacher  initiated  social  contacts.  (146)* 
These  differences  suggest  that  the  teachers  felt  the  need  to  continually 
supervise  the  immature  students,  although  the  difference  on  purely  social 
contacts  also  suggests  that  the  teachers  liked  the  immature  students  and/or 
were  wt^rking  on  their  personal  relationships  with  tiiem  as  part  of  their 
attempt  to  change  their  behavior. 
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Three  of  the  rema-ining  variables  deal  with  housekeeping  contacts.  The 
percinfage~~of  teacliei   fn iTI'atBd^hotrsel^eep [-rTcrt:orrt'act5"V?3S  higher  for  tRe 
mature  students  and  iower  for  the  Immature  students.    Thus,  even  though 
the  teachers  genercilly  Initiated  contacts  with  immature  students  more 
often,  they  tended  to  ask  the  mature  students  when  they  wanted  some  house- 
keeping task  or  favor  done.    This  may  refiect  real  differences  in  student 
capabilities  for  carrying  out  tasks  successfui iy,  and/or  the  probability 
that  mature  students  would  be  availabie  more  often  because  they  complete 
their  work  assignments  more  quickly. 

Related  data  on  approving  versus  refusing  s-hjdent  Initiated  housekeeping 
contacts  fit  with  this  differences  in  teacher  initiation.    They  also  suggest 
that  immature  students  might  have  sensed  this  differential  teacher  behavior 
to  some  degree.    Mature  students  were  likely,    and  Immature  students  unlikely, 
to  have  their  student  initiated  housekeepi ng " requests  approved  (Ii4,  115), 
Thus,  the  teachers  not  only  acted  differentially  In  Initiating  housekeeping, 
contacts  vfith  the  students;  they  responded  differentially  when  the  students 
came  to  them  with  requests  or  offers  to  perform  houskeeplng  duties.  Despite 
frequent  interactions  of  other  kinds  with  the  Irmnature  students,  and  despite 
certain  other  Tndicatlons  that  the  teachers  liked  these  students  and  were 
attempting  to  build  relationships  w-ith  .them,  they  were  reluctant  to  allow  them 
to  perform  housekeeping  tasks.    Presumably,  this  was  because  of  the  student 
attributes  that  led  them-to  rank  tftese  students  as  immature  In  the  first  place. 

The  differences  discussed  previously  for  teacher  praise  and  criticism 
pf  work  and  tor  teacher  initiation  of  social  contacts  are  elaborated  by  a 
finding  relating  to  students  reaction  to  i-eacher^  In Itlated  social  contacts. 
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The  mature  students  were  likely  to  react  negatively  to  these  teacher 
initiations,  but  the  immature  students  were  not  (59).    This  supports  the' 
suggestion  made  earlier  that  the  nv:>re  mature  students,  relative  to  the 
less  mature  ones,  are  less  oriented  towards  teachers  (versus  peers)  and 
loss  positively  responsive  to  teacher  attention  and  praise^     In  fact, 
they  sonietimes  are  actively  negatively  responsive  in  effect  conditioning 
the  i'oachers  to  stay  away  from  them. 

These  data  on  nial^ure  and  Immature  students  illustrate  some  of  the 
deveiopnienta  I  changes  that  occur  in  children  and  in  the  dynamics  of  teachers- 
student  interactions  as  students  progress  through  the  early  elementary  grades. 
Part  of  the  reason  that  i'eacher-student  interaction  becomes  less  personalized 
and  more  focused  on  teaching  andjearning  is  that  students  become  socialized 
to  the  role  of  pupil  and  eible  to  handle  themselves  i ndependent I y ^  Also, 
however,  they  change  from  positive  to  mildly  negative  views  of  teachers, 

6,    Behavior  Related  Contacts.    The  behavior  related  contacts  for  the  mature 
and  immature  students  reflect  the  mixed  pattern  seen  so  far.    This  contrasts 
with  the  almost  compteteiy  negative  pat't'ern  seen  for  restless  students  and 
the  largely  negative  pattern  seen  for  careless  students.     Immature  stgdents 
did  ha/e  more  behaviorql  contacts,  and  mature  students  had  fewer  (60,  61, 

•  ^  -  -     .  ....  _    ^  ^ 

147)-  Furthermore,  the  misbehavior  that  d i d "odcur T)y"iTatXir^3txn^  — — 
likely  to  be  non-'disruptive  (62,  63).  compared  to  Immature  students, 

mature  students  misbehaved  less  often  and  less  severely.     It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  group  effects  here  were  due  mostly  to  the  very  good, 
behavior  of  mature  students,  and  not  to, high  rates  of  misbehavior  by  immature 
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students.     Immature  students  did  misbehave  more  often  and  more  intensively 


"TtFanTVerage,  DUT  nor  nearly  so  much  as  resTless  studenTs/ 

A  similar  pattern  v/as  noticeable  in  several  measures  of  negative  teacher 
reactions  to  student  misbehavior.    As  with  restless  and  careless  students, 
the  teachers  reacied  more  negatively^to  immature  students,  but  the  differences 
were  less  extreme.    Teacher  behavior  toward  mature  students  w3s  more  dif^ 
ferent  from  the, norm  than  teacher  behavior  toward  immature  students.  In 
particular,  teachers  v/ere  unlikely  to  respond  to  misbehavior  by  mature 
students  with  criticism  (75,  81)  or  with  general  ly  negative  reactions  (74, 
137).    Possibly  because  of  thts,  the  mature  students  were  especially  unlikely 
to  respond  in  a  sullen  manner  to  disciplinary  action  by  the  teachers  (76). 
In  addition,  teachers  were  especlcilly  likely  to  praise  mature  students  for' 
good  behavior  (68). 

The  last  significant  group  effect  here  Is  the  same  interesting  one  that 
shov/ed  up  for  the  careful  versus  careless  scale:    the  teachers  displayed^more 
physical  affection  toward  the  immature  students  the  mature  stadents  (152). 
Taken  together  with  what  has  been  said  previously  about  praise  and  criticism, 
initiation  of  social  contacts,  and. student  response  to  initiation  of  social 
contacts,  these  data  indicate  that  iinmature  students  were  more  positively 

_oriented  towards  the  teachers.    Perh.apa-p.a-r±ly  begaiise.  of  thi'^  (aJthough  . 
teacher  desires  +o  change  student  behavior  may  have  been  involved  as  well), 
the  teachers  were  positively  responsive  towards  these  students  despite  t^ 
problems  caused  by  their  general  immaturity.     In  fact,  teachers  interested  In 
highly  personalized  contacts  with  students  might  have  valued  these  immature 
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students  for  their  personaT^a^d  sociaJ  characteristics  and  responsiveness 
to  teac+ie-r  overtures,  even  tl^ough-  they^  rcGO^Jz-ed.tbat.4'h&aa  students. were^ . 
immature  compared  to  most  of  their  classmates. 

Data  like  these  have  convinced- us  that  measures  of  behavior  such  as 
teacher  praise  and  criticism  are  more  complex  and  ambigupus  than  they  may 
seem  to  be  at  first.    Usually  tliey  a^ro  treated  as  spontaneous  reactions  to 
especially  good  or  bad  student  performarice  or  conduct,  and/or  as  behavior 
modification  techniques  used  to  de.t  i  beratel  y  try  to  shape  behavior.  Un^ 
doubtedly,  much  teacher  praise  and  criticlsm'f its  either  or  both  of  these 
descriptions.    However,  these  and  other  data. from  our  researcn  suggest  that  ■ 
some  teacher  praise  and  crrhicism  has  relatively  little-to  do  with  ithe 
quality  of  the  student  performance  or  conduct  being  praised  or  critfciized,  ■ 
and  that  it  does  not  appear       Involve  deliberate  attempts  to  manipulate 
behavior,     instead,  it  appears  to  reflect  teacher  attitude^  towards  students> 
and  teacher  desires  for  personalized  contacts  with  students,  partfcularly 
students  who  respond  favorably.     Furthermore,  these  teacher  evaluations  do 

V 

not  alv/ays  have  the  implications  about  or  effects  uporx  studehts  that  often 

V 

are  attributed  to  them.  %  ^  *  . 

Much  praise  is  given  to  students  apparently  because  the  teacher  believes 
that  the  student  needs  praise  for  self  esteem  purposes,  rather  thao  because  the 
students  has  done  something  outstanding*    ^i(so,  someti^nes  praise  is  gfven  , 
because  the  student  appears  rho  respond  to  it,  rather  th^an  because  Mt  ts  .pSrti- 
cu I ar I y.  deserved,  indicating  that  the  student  Is  relatively^  Immature.  Simil^arl> 
criticism  does  not  necessarily  impjy  rejection,  especially  not  criticism 
for  poor  work  (as  opposed  to. criticism  fo#  misbehavior)*    Certain  kinds  of 
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criticism  can  communicate  positive  expectations  and  tlie  genoral  message  tliat 
file  teaciier  cares  about  fhe  students  and  wants  to  see  tliem  work  up  to  capacity 
(*^You  can  do  mucli  better  tlian  that  —  do  it  over  and  tliis  time  let's  see 
it  witliout  any  mistakes,"). 

Summary  for  Mature 

The  teachers  had  general !y  positive  perceptions  of  students  ranked  as 
mature,  and  generally  negative  ones  for  students  ranked  as  immature,  •Observers 
self  reports  generally  supported  these    teacher  opinions,  although  the 
observer  data  indicated  that  the  differences  were  neither  so  extreme  nor  so 
generalized  as  the  teacher  data  suggested- 

The  observational  data  also  provided  a  somewhat  mixed  picture.  Mature 
students  generally  were  favored  over  immature  students,  and  often  in  the 
same  ways  noted  previously  for  calm  versus  restless  studentii  and.  careful 
versus  careless  students.    However,  differences  usually  were  less  extreme. 
Also,  in  contrast  to  the  pattern  of  negative  behavior  toward    restless  and 
careless  students,  the  differences  for  mature  versus  immature  usually  involved 
notably  positive  interactions  with  mature  students  rather  tKan  notably  negative 
interactions  with  immature  students*     In  fact,  the  data  for  immature  students 
suggested  that  the  teachers  were  fond  of  them,  despite  the  difficulties  that 
they  presented.  /  , 

The  teachers  pral  sea  them  more  as  well  as  criticized  them  more,  they  gav^ 
them  more  phsyical  affectloh,  and  initiated  more  purely  social  Interactions 
with  them.    Incontrast,  their  i nteractl ons^  with  mature  students  were  more 
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businesslike,  being  confined  to  matters  relating  to  work  and  to  necessary 
housekoeping  duties.     In  contrast  to  their  behavior  towards  immature  students 
the  teachers  were  not  especially  affectionate  towards  mature  students^  and 
they  did  not  initiate  more  social  interactions  with  them  (most  probably 
because  the  mature  students  responded  negatively  when  they  did). 

Cone lusions 

All  three  of  the  scales  reviewed  in  this  chapter  showed  good  agreement 
between  the  teachers  and  observers,  as  assessed  by  direct  correlations  on 
the  scales,  patterns  of  i ntercorrelation  of  the  scales  with  the  other  12 
scales,  and  similarities  in  the  adjective  description  data*    With  only  a 
handful  of  exceptions,  alj  group  differences  for  all  three  scales  favored 
the  students  ranked  in  I'-he  ^'socially  desirable^*  direction. 

Despite  halo  effects,  the  checkl i st  data  and  classroom  observation  data 
provide  suport  for  the  va i td i ty  of  the  teacher  perceptions  of  calm  versus 
restless,  careful  versus  careless,  and  mature  versus  immature*  ^  Differences 
werej^mos'l"    numerous  and  extreme  for  calm  versus  restless,  and  most  of  the  dif 
ferences  were  caused  by  the  students  perceived  as  restless.    These  students 
Mot  only  were  restless  in  the  sense  of  being  physically  active  and  finding 
it  difficult  to  remain  quiet  and  passive;  they  also  misbehaved  very  fre- 
quently In  ways  which  defied  and  threatened  tha  teachers. 

Unsurprisingly,' the  general  pattern  of  interaction  data  suggests  that 

teacher  attention  was  focused  on  mattery  relating  to  misbehavior  with  these 

restless  students,  and  that  neither  the  teachers  not  these  students  tike  one 

another'very  mjch.    One  difference  favoring  the  restless  students  on  a  praise 

♦ 
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measure  suggested  Ihat  the  teachers  were  trying  to  change  these  students, 
but  i'he  overall  pattern  suggests  that  the  teachers  found  them  so  frustrating 
that  they  were  unable  ta  susiam  positive  approaches  for  very  long.  Con- 
sequently, they  responded  to  mosi-  of  their  misbehavior  wtth  negative 
reactions  of  their  own. 

The  data  for  careful  and  careless  students  fit  halo  effect  expectations 
almost  completely*    Also,  whereas  the  data  for  the  calm  versus  restless 
scale  were  affected  most  clearly  by  the  restless  student?,  and  the  data  for 
the  mature  versus  immature  scale  v/ere  affected  most  clearly  by  the  mature 
students,  the  data  for  the  careful  versus  careless  scale  were  balanced. 
They  were  what  one  might  expect  when  comparing  students  who  were  notably  ^ 
careful  In  their  work  habits  with  those  who  were  notably  careless*  The 
careless  stirdents  provided  the  teachers  with  some  problems,  but  most  of 
them  appeared  to  be  merely  careless  rather  than  moi'^e  broadly  rebellious  or 
nogatWistic*    Consequently,  teacher  attempts  to  remediate  these  problems 
were  more  visible  and  were  more  focused  on  work  habits  than  Were  teacher 
Interactions  with  restless  students* 

The  data  for  mature  versus  immature  students  were  tjie  most  mixed  and 
least  suportive  of  general  ha  to ^ef fects.    Most  effects  were  due  to  ideal 
behavior  patterns  shown  by  the  mature' students,  who  seemed  to  be  model 
students  in  most  ways-^  Even  this  was  a  mixed  blessing  to  some  teachers, 
however,  because^ a Ithough  the  mature  students  were  more  independent  and 
responsible,  they  also  were  less  interested  in  the  teachers*  Perhaps 
partially  because  of  this,  the  teachers  were  Notably  more  positive  towards 
the  immature  students  than  towards  i'he  careless  students  and  particularly 
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the  restless  students.    The  data  suggest  that  many  imaturo  students  had 
close  personal  relationships  with  the  teachers  and  responded  very  favorably 
to  overtures  from  them.    Relatively  few  immature  students  had  strong 
negative  reactions  to  the  teachers. 

Of  the  six  extreme  groups  discussed  in;thls  chapter,  the  irr^mature 
students  were  most  notable,  not  only  for  ttielr  immaturity,  but  also  for 
being  the  group  toward  which  the  teachers  directed  the  most  positive  affect, 
both  verbally  and  physically.    Apparently,  the  immature  students  were 
rewarding  teacher  needs  for  close  personal  relationships  in  ways  that  other 
students  were  not,  and  this  made  a  difference  in  teacher  patience  for  and 
tolerance  of  the  problems  that  these  immature  students  encountered  in 
coping  with  classroom  demands. 


Tab  I  e  1 0-  ( -  RDnk-Ordorinq  of  Group  Mec:ins  on  Adjective  Descriolion  Variables 
for  Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Calm  Scale. 


Teachers 


Observers 


Low 

Middle 
Groups 

High 

Low 

Middle 
Groups 

High 

1. 

Sociab 1 e 

I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3  «* 

2. 

Mature 

- 

3 

2 

1  *** 

3. 

Happy 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

4. 

Quiet 

3 

2 

1  ^f^f* 

3 

2 

1 

5, 

Helpful 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1  * 

6. 

Wei l-behaved 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

8. 

Ntot ivated 

3 

2 

9. 

1 ntel 1 i  Qent 

3 

2 

j 

3 

2 

1  * 

10. 

Ach  i  ev  i  ng 

3 

2 

3 

2 

i  1  . 

Good  Worker 

3 

2 

[ 

3 

2 

j . 

12. 

Popu 1 ar 

3 

2_ 

1  *K 

3 

f 

13. 

Aggress  i ve 

j_ 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3  * 

14. 

Responsible 

3 

2 

j 

3 

1 

2 

15, 

Act  i  ve 

J[ 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3  *** 

18, 

Temperamenta 1 

1 

2 

3  m 

1 

2 

3  * 

23. 

Other  Positive 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1  * 

27. 

'  Dependent 

1 

2 

'  3 

2 

3 

1 

32. 

Sweet 

3 

2 

1 

NA 

33. 

Underachiever 

1 

2 

3  * 

NA 

35. 

Urtt  rust  worthy 

1 

2 

3  * 

.  NA 

37. 

Good  teacher  relations 

NA 

3 

2 

1 

40. 

%  Positive 

3 

2 

3 

2 
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Table  10-2.    Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Behnvior  Checklist  for 


S+uden+s  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Calm,  Careful,  and 
Mature  Scales* 


Variable  Name 

1 ,  Boisterous,  disruptive 

2.  Passive,  unemot  iona I 

3,  Good  peer  relations 

4,  Poor  peer  relations 

5.  Low  self  esteem 

6.  Clumsy,  lethargic 


Calm 
Low    Med  High 

1  2  3 
3  2  I 
3       2  J_ 

NS 

2  I        3  * 
NS 


Caref u 1 
Low    Med  High 


3 
3 


2 
J_ 
2 
NS 

2 
1 


3 

2  * 

3  ««« 
3  ^f* 


Mature 
Low    Med  High 

1  2 

NS 

3  2 
NS 

j_       2  3 
NS 


***  £  <  .  00  I 
**  £S.OI 


£  <  .05 
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Table  10-*^  Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Adjective  Descrtption  Variables 


- 

Low 

Teachers 
Middle 
Groups 

High 

Low 

Observers 
Middle 
Groups 

High 

2. 

Mature 

D 

\ 

4, 

Quiet 

3 

2 

J- 

3 

I 

2 

5. 

Helpful 

3 

2 

1  *7r 

3 

2 

1 

6. 

Wei  1 -behaved 

3 

2 

8. 

Motivated 

3 

2 

■           V  V,  V 

9. 

Intel  1 igent 

3 

2 

1        V  y.  at 

3 

2 

10. 

Achieving 

3 

2 

1  ?t**f 

3 

2 

1  \. 

Good  Worker 

3 

2 

3 

2 

13. 

Aggressive 

I 

2 

3 

2 

3  * 

i4i 

Responsible 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5. 

Active 

J_ 

2 

2 

16. 

Considerate 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

17. 

Inattentive 

1 

2^ 

3  ^ 

1 

2 

3 

18. 

Temperamental 

I 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3  * 

23. 

Other  Positive 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

28, 

Good  Home 

3 

2 

1  * 

NA 

33, 

Underachi  ever 

\_ 

2 

3  * 

NA 

35, 

■  Untrustworthy 

\ 

2 

3  * 

NA 

37, 

Good  Teacher  Relations 

NA 

3 

2  / 

40, 

i  Positive 

^-3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

E  ^  .001 
E  <  -01 
£^  4,  ,05 
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Table  Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Adjective  Description  Variables 


for  Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Mature  Scale. 


i 

Low 

Teachers 
M 1  dd  ie 
Groups 

nj  gh 

Low 

Observers 
M 1 dd  1  e 
Groups 

Ut  1  ink 

Hi  gn 

2. 

Mature 

3 

2 

1  TVT^ro 

3 

z 

4. 

Quiet 

3 

2 

1 

1  Tv" 

3 

2 

5. 

Hel pi u  1 

J 

1  ^-K^^ 

o 

A 

v/e )  1  -Deleaved 

J 

o 

A 

1 

8- 

Motivated 

3 

2 

1  ^^^^ 

rt 
J 

z 

9. 

Intel  1 igcnt 

3 

2 

1  it^^ 

3 

Z 

1 

10* 

Achlevi  ng 

3 

2 

3 

1 1  ^ 

Good  Worker 

3 

2 

1 

z 

1  ^ 

Responsible 

3 

2 

1        .  TTn 

3 

1 

1 

id 

15. 

Act  i  ve 

1 

2 

i 

JL 

o 

18* 

Temperamental 

z 

1 
1 

J 

Other  Negative 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

i 

J_ 

Z  ^ 

23* 

Other  Positive 

3 

2 

1 

TE 

3 

z 

27* 

Dependent 

X 

3  * 

1 

2 

28. 

Good  Home 

2 

NA 

29* 

Creative 

3 

2 

NA 

30. 

Medical  Problems 

1 

2  , 

NA 

40* 

%  Positive 

3 

^  2 

3 

2 

1 

£  <  .001 

*       £  A  .05 
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CHAPTER  XI 

STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT,  CREATIVITY,  AND  PERSISTENCE 


I  l-l 


In  the  previous  chapter,  we  discussed  three  scales  strongly  Influenced  by 
halo  effects.     In  the  present  chapter,  we  wMI  discuss  students  perceived  consis 
tently  as  low  vs.  high  achieving  and  low  vs.  high  persistent.    A!ong  with 
cooperation,  these  scales  appear  to  be  those  most  central  in  determining  gen- 
eral teacher  perceptions  of  students  and  attitudes  towards  them.    The  creativi- 
ty scale  Is  grouped  along  with  these  two  scales  \^  the  present  chapter,  because, 
together,  tliese  three  scales  are  the  ones  most  directly  concerned  with  students' 
ability  to  work  on  assignments  and  with  the  outcomes  of  this  work. 

The  careful  vs.  careless  scale  was  expected  to  group  with  these  scales 
aswetl,  but  the  pattern  of  i ntercorrel ations  for  that  scale  suggested  that 
It  was  related  more  closely  to  calm  vs.  restless.    Thus,  it  acted  more  as  a 
measure  of  general  impressions  of  the  student,  much  like  the  calm  and  mature 
scales,  than  as  a  measure  of  achievement  or  behaviors  related  to  achievement. 

The  influence  of  halo  effect  can  be  seen  jnost  easily  in  the  reduced  number 
of  significant  group  effects  for  the  scales  In  this  chapter  as  opposed  to  those 
in  the  previous  chapter.    Furthermore,  tHe  significant  effects  that  did  appear 
for  achieving,  creative,  and  persistent  were  related  more  clearly  to  these 
specific  student  attributes.     In  contrast,  calm,  careful,  and  mature  showed  many 
significant  effects  that  appear  to  be  due  to  halo  effect  rather  than  to  actual 
student  differences  on  theae  attributes.  i 

Another  difference,  also  rel-ated  to  halo  effect^  is  that  there  was  less 
agreement  in  the  perceptions  of  the  teachers  compared  to  those  of  the  observers 
for  the  variables  discussed  in  this  chapter*  ,  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  Is 
that  teachers  had  more  (and  better)  Information  to  draw  upon  in  ranking  students 
on  achieving,  creative,  arid  persistent  than  the  observers  did*    However^  both 
groups  apparently  based  thQir  ratings  or  rankings  mostly  on  observed  behaviors 


11-2 

Specific  to  the  student  atlributos  in  question,  particularly  for  achieving  and 
persistent.    The  data  for  creativity,  especially  the  observer  ratings,  do  indicate 
halo  effect  influences,  particularly  from  perceptions  of  student  achievement, 

Achi  eving 

Teacher  rankings  correlated  ,54  with  observer  ratings  of  achievement,  indi- 
cating generally  good  agreement.    The  pattern  of  correlations  with  the  other  \2 
scaies  also  was  similar  for  both  groups.    For  both  teachers  and  observers, 
ratings  on  achieving  were  correlated  especially  highiy  with  ratings  on  careful 
and  persistent,  and  correlated  negatively  with  concern  ratings.    This  indicates 
that  the  achievement  ratings  reflected  impressions  of  student  appi (cation  to  work 
assignments,  and  suggests  that  low  achievement  was  the  primary  reason  for  high 
teacher  concern.     In  addition  to  these  especially  high  correlations,  both  groups  ^ 
showed  strong -correlations  between  achievement  ratings  and  the  ratings  on  mature, 
creative  and  attachment.     In  general,  the  pattern  of  intercorrelations  tot  :fbelachiev-* 
ing  scale  showed  favorable  perceptions  of  high  achievers  and  unfavorable  percep- 
tions of  low  achievers  in  every  respect. 

Adjective  Description  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  appeared  on  12  of  a    possible  37  teacher  variables 
and  eight  of  a  possible  31  observer  variables  (see  Table  ii-l).    Of  these,  II  ^ere 
on  variables  analyzed  for  both  groups.    These  showed  six  agroaments,  three  mild 
disagreements,  and  two  clear  disagreements. 

The  agreements  indicated  that  .tx:>th  teachers  and  observers  saw  achieving 
students  as  mature,  motivated,  intelligent,  and  achieving.    Relationships  were 
especially  strong  in  both  groups  for  intolligent  and  achieving.     In  addition,  both 
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groups  had  more  '*othGr  positivo*'  descriptions  for  the  high  achievers  and 
fewer  for  the  low  achiGvers,  and  the  same  pattern  was  seen  for  the  total  percentage 
of  positive  statements.     In  a  sense,  these  data  on  achievement  showing  agreement 
between  teachers  and  observers  suggest  halo  effect,  because  high  achievers  were 
always  seen  positively  and  low  achievers  negatively.    However,  these  variables  alt 
are  related  directly  to  achievement  (with  tHe  possible  exception  of  mature), 
so  that  the  findings  were  expected  and  are  not  considered  to  be  unsubstantiated 
halo  effects. 

Mild  disagreements  appeared  for  good  worker,  responsible,  and  inaHentive, 
The  observers  saw  high  achievers  as  good  workers  and  low  achievers  as  poor  or 
inefficient  workers.     In  contrast,  the  teachers  did^not  have  a  significant  group 
effect  here,  and,  although  high  achievers  were  ranked  highest,  low  achievers 
were  not  ranked  lowest.    Apparently,  observer  ratings  of  achievement  were  in- 
fluenced more  by  what  they  perceived  to  be.  good  vs,  poor  work  habits  than  teacher 
rankings  of  achievement  were.     !n  contrast,  teacher  rankings  of  achievement 
seemed  to  be  influenced  somewhat  more- by  impressions  of  student  Intelligence 
and  maturity.    These  findings  suggest    that  the  teacher  rankings  for  achievement 
might  reflect  absolute  achievement,  compared  to  .the  observer  ratings,  which 
might  reflect  application,  or  achievement  relative  to  abi I ity. 

The  teachers  showed  a  significant  group  effect  for  responsible,  with  the. 
high  achievers  seen  as  mos1"  responsible  and  low  achievers  as  least  responsible. 
This  probably  is  related  to  a  similar  effect  for  perceptions  of  maturity.  The 
obcervers  did  not  see  a  significant  difference  here.    Also,  although  they  agreed, 
in  seeing  the  lowest  achievers  as  least  responsible,  they  did  not  rate  tiigh 
achievers  as  most  responsible,  ijhe  observer  data  sesm" inore-apfu'xipx.iate  here, 
since. there  is  no  reason  to  exjiect  that' high  achievers  would  necessarily  be-more 
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responsible  tha 


low  acliievGPS,  especially,  if  achiGvement  is  considered  v/ith 
reference  to  student  appMcation  rather  than  in  absolute  terms. 

The  teachers  also  showed  a  significant  effect  for  Inattentive,  seeing  low 
achlever^"^  most  inattentive  and  high,  achievers  as  least  inattentive.  The 
^rvers  had  no  significant  group  effect  here.    They  did  rate  lov/  achievers 
highest  on  inattentive,  but  the  high  achievers  were  rated  in  the  middle.     In  this 
case,  the  teacher  perceptions  seemed  to  make  more  sense,  because  attentiveness 
shoul d  relate  to  achievement.     It  is  possible  that  both  groups  were  correct  given 
the  information  available  to  them,  but  that  the  teachers  knew  things  that  the 
observers  didn't  know.    Previous  research  (Taylor,  1968;  Brophy  and  Evertson, 
1976)  has  shown  that  observer  ratings  of  students'  apparent  attention  to  class- 
'  room  activities  can  be  misleading,  because  students  have  learned  to  give  the 
appearance  of  being  attentive  even  when  they  are  not.     It  is  possible  that  this 
factor  misled    the  observers  but  not  the  teachers,  who  had  had  enough  experience 
with  the  students  to  be  able  to  judge  attentiveness  on  the  basis  of  more  depen- 
dable criteria  than  those  available  to  the  observers. 

Significant  group  effects  on  data  available  only  for  teachers  showed  that  the 
teachers  saw  high  achievers  as  more  likely  to  come  from  good  homes,  as  more 
creative,  as  absent  less  often,  and  as  more  trustworthy.    With  the  possible 
exception  of  trustworthiness,  these  perceptions  all  make  sense  for  students  con* 
sistently  perceived  as  high  in  achievement.     In  addttion,  the^ob'serven  data  re- 
vealed that  students  perceived  as  high  achievers  also  were  seen  as  having  goQ^j 
rel-ationships  with  the  teachers,  and  that  the  reverse  was  true  for  low  achievers. 
This  too  was  unsurprising. 

The  two  primary  disagreements  between  teachers  and  observers  concerned  per- 
ceptions of  athletic  ability  and  use  of  'Mother  negative"  descriptors.  The 
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teachers  showed  a  significant  effect  for  athletic^  seeing  the  achievers  as  more 
athletic  and  the  low  acliievers  as  least  athletic.    Observers  had  no  group  effect 
for  this  variable,  although  they  saw  the  low  achievers  as  most  athletic  and  had 
the  high  achievers  ranl^ed  in  the  middle.    This  disagreement  is  diff  icu-It  to  evaluate 
For  one  thing,  studies  of  correlates  of  achievement  arrTong  elementary  school  chil,- 
dren  usually  revea!  ihese  children  to  be  larger,  more  mature,  and  mor-e  athtetiq^ 
than  average,  so  that  the  teacher  perceptions  may  well  have  >een  correct.    On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  logical  relationship  between  school  achievement  and  ath- 
letic  ability,  so  that  halo  effect  may  have  been  involved'here,  too.  '  The  ob^ 
server  ratings  capnot  be  used  to  Judge  this  rn  the  case  of  ratings   on  athletic, 
because  the  observjers  typically  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  athle- 
tic participation  and  abilities  of  the  students.    They  hdd  to  infer  them  from  what 
they  saw  Itv  the  classroom,  and  this  was  not  a  very  reliable  source  of  information. 
In  fact,  the  low  achievers  may  "have  been  rated  highest  simply  because  they  were 
most  active  in  the  classroom. 

There  was  also  a  flat  disagreement  for  the  number  of  ^'other  negative^'  ad-- 
jectlves  used  to  describe  students  seen  consistently  on  achievement.    The  obser- 
vers had  a  significant  effect,  in  which  high  and  middle  achi-evers  were  described 
with  these  ''other  negative''  descriptors  more  often  than  low  achievers.  The 
teachers  had  no  significant  effect,  but  high  achievers  were  described  with  *^other 
negative''  descriptors  least  often,  and  high  achievers,  most  often.    This  finding 
may  argue  for  some  halo  effect  in  the  teacher  data.    Taken  together  with  all  the 
other  teacher  data,  there  is  an  almost  complete  pattern  of  favorable  perceptions 
of  high  achievers  and  unfavorable  perceptions  of  low  achievers, ' including  several 
on  variables  having  no  logical  connection  with  achievement.    This  is  less  true  . 
of  the  observers,  and  this  f  i  nd  ing.  i  n  part icu  lar  may  1  ndicate  that  the  obsei'rvers 
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perceived  scDme  negative  qualities  in  the  high  achievers  despite  their  ^v^rall 
positive  image.    However,  the  fact  tliat  this  variable  is  an  aggregate  of  several 
otherwise  unclassif table  '^negative"  descriptors  could  also  be  responsible  for  the 
Inconsistencies  between  the  teacher  and  observer  data,     fn  fact,  thts  variable 
(in  contrast  to  almost  all  ihe  others)  showed  different  patterns  for  teachers 
and  observers  for  several  of  the  work  habits  and  ability  scales*     It  seems  that 
the  combining  of  4'"f^6i^ent  measures  decreased  the  validity  of  this  variable  to 
the  poin*  of  makipg -meaningful  Interpretations  difficult*  ^ 

In  suiT^nary,  the  adjective  description jiata  for  achieving  show  that  ob^'^srvers 
and  especially  teachers  saw  high  achievers  generally  more  positively  than  they  ^ 
saw  tow  achievers,  but  most  differences  were  on  variables  tha+  would  be  expected 
to  show  differences  among  students  who  differed  consistently  in  achiev^ent. 
The  teachers  did  have  some  evidence  of  halo  affects  extending  to  other  variables 
with  no  logifa!  relationship  to  achieveii)ent,  .and  the  observers  did  have  Sonne  nega- 
tive perceptions  of  high  achievers  that  dl^J'^n^  show  up  fnthe  teacher  perceptions* 
Also,  the  overall  patterns  for  the  two  groups  suggest  that  they  v/?re' stressing 
somewhat  different  aspedls  of  achievement  in  malting  their  rankings  or^  ratings, 
%e  teacher  rankings  ^ow  strong  relationships  to  maturity,  "^ntel  I  Igence,  and  home 
background,  indicating  that  their  achievement  rankirgs  were  determined,  primarily 
by  student  ability  and  by  scores  on  objective  intelligence  and  achievement  tests* 
In  contrast,  the  observer  ratings  of  achievement,  although'^also  related  strongly 
to  perceptions  of  intelligence,  suggested  that  the  observers  were  taking  student 
ability  into  account  but  adjusting       for  perce*ived  work  habits  and  .general  appli" 
cation  to  studies*    Thus,  the  observer  ratings  of rachievement  wer^e  influenced  b/ 
perceived  student  effort  and  application  more, than  the  teacher  rankings  were*  ^ 


Checkl  i-st  Variables 

Significant  differences  for  achieving  appeared  on  three  of  the  six  check- 
list  variables  (see  Table  11^2).    High  achievers  were  seen  as  havJng  good  peer 
relations,  as  unlikely  to  be  boisterous  or'disruptive,  and  as  unlikely  to  have 
low  self  esteem*    Low  achievers  had  the  opposite  patterns.    There  were  no  signi- 
ficant differences  for  passivity,  poor  peer  relations,  or  clumsy  and  ;f'6t^arglc- 

The  data  for  self  esteem  indicate  once  again  that  this  personality  variable 
Is  correlated  with  school  "^hievement.    The  findings  for  boisterous  and  disruptiv^ 
and  for  good  peer  relations  were  not  surprising,  despite  the  lack  of  direct 
logical  relationships  between  these  variables  and  achievement.    Many  studries  have 
shown  that  these  variables  are  related  to  achievement  in  elementary  school-  The 
absence  of  a  significant  difference  on  clumsy  and  lethargic  fits  with  the'  absence 
of  a  significant  group  effect  on  coder  perceptions  of  athletic  ability-  If. the 
teachers  had  filled  out  the  checklist,  there  might  have  been  a  significant  dj.f- 

ference  here  paralleling  the  one  seen  for  athletic  ability*         /  /' 

I  ^  '  .// 

Contrary  to  the  ^'egg  head"  stereotype,  studies  of  high  achi>eving  students 

typically  show  them  to  be  healthier,  more  athletic,  and  more  popular  than  their 

average  or  low  achieving  peers-    The^e  relationships  show  up  in  thet  perceptions 

of  the  teachers  and  observers^  except  for  observers'  perceptions  of  athletic 

ability  and  clumsiness,  rather  than  any  genuine  disagreement  v/ith  the  teachers 

or  with  previous  research- 


Ct^ssroom  Observation  Data 


Significant  group  effetts  for  achieving  appeared  on  24  of  ajpossi'vle  161 
classro^R/observation  variables.    Although  well  above  the  eight  significant  effects 
.  expected       chance^  this  Oumbep^was  considerably  belotO  the  52  significant  Mfects 
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whtch  appeared  for  calm.    As  we  will  see,  significant  effects  were  confined  mostly 
to  variables  directly  related  to  classroom  achievement* 

1.    Total  Response  Opportunities.    Fout^  significant  effects  appeared  in  this  section, 
the  same  ones  that  appeared  for  the  three  scales  in  the  previous  chapter.  Low 
achieving  students  had  more  contacts  and  high  achieving  students  fewer  conl^acts 
with  the  teachers  (164),  and  more  of  these  contacts  were  private  contacts.  Speci- 
fically, the  low  achievers  had  more  and  the  high  achievers  fewer  private-work  con-- 
tacts  (37),  and  this  effect  was  exaggerated  a  iittle  when  approval  seeking  contacts 
were  included  (38),     In  conlrast,  the  low  achievers  had  a  low  percentage  o'f  public 
response  opportunities  (I),    These  data  repeat  a  general  pattern:    the  students 
who  are  doing  well  in  the  classroom  interact  less  frequently  with  the  teachers 
even  though  they  respond  more  frequently  rn  public  situations.    Differences  occur 
V  ^"    '  because  the  teachers  have  more  private  interactions  with  the  students  perceived  less 
favorably,  partly  to  monitor  them  and  provide  help  with  their  work,  and  partly 
to  handle  the  management  problems  they  present, 

2*  Response  Opportunities  in  General  Class.  Activities,    High  achievers  had  high  rates 
and  low  achievers  had  low  rates  of  response  opportunities  in  general  class  situations 
->(3),    Furtherjtore,  the  high  achievers  were  especially  likely  and  the  low  achievers 
unlikely  to  get  these  response  opportunities  through  volunteering  12\)^     In  contrast^ 

c 

the  low  achievers  were  Mkely  3nd  the  high  achievers  unlikely  to  be  called  upon 
as  non^volunteers  (18)*    Unsurprisingly,  then,  the  high  achievers  apparently  volun- 
teered to  answer  questions  and  were  called  upon  more  often  by  the  teachers,  and  the 
low  achievers  apparently  volunteered  less  often  so  that  they  had  to  be  qalted  on  . 
as  non-volunteers  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  were  included  in  the  activity* 
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Even  so,  the  high  achievers  got  more  response^  opportunities  and  tiie  low  achievers  i 
fewer  response  opportunities  in  general  class  Activities  (141),  j 

3-    Response  Opportunities  in  Small  Group  Activities.      Only  c(n©  significant  group 

effect  appeared  here:  high  achievers  had  proporHonally    fewer  response  opportuni-  ] 

ties  In  small  groups  (2),    This  is  because  they  were  more  active  In  the  general 

class  context,  so  that  the  proportion  of  their  total  response  opportunities  which  1 

occurred  in  small  groups  was  reduced  correspondingly, 

4,    Private  Work  Contacts,      There  were  no  differences  between  achievement  groups  in 
teacher  or  student  initiation  of  private  work  contacts.    However,  there  were  dif- 
(  ferences  in  teacher  responses  to  student  initiated  work  contacts.    First,  teachers 

were  more  likely  to  refuse  to  stop  what  they  were  doJng  and  deal  wiih  student  con- 

cerns  when  low  achievers  Initiated  work  contacts,  &ut  less  likely  i"o  refuse  high  

achievers  (99).    This  probably  means  that  high  achievers  probably  approached  the.  - 
teachers  more  appropriately  and  at  more  convenient  times. 

The  Second  difference  indicated  that  the  teachers  were  more  likely  to  make  ^ 
brief  feedback  responses  in  work  interactions  initiated  by  high  achievers,  and 
less  likely  to  do  so  in  worK.  interactions  initiated  by  low  achievers  (100),  Part 
of  this  is  due  to  the  previously  mentioned  difference  In  refusal  rates,  although 
pari'  of  it  also  Is  due  to  a  tendency  (not  significant,  however)  for  teachers  to  .ij, 
give  long  feedback  to  low  achievers,  in  student  initiated  work  contacts  ( 101 ), 

Taken  together,  these  data  Indicate  that  high  achievers  probably  approached 
the  teachers  more  appropriately  when  they  needed  help,  and  thcit  the  help  they  needed 
could  be  provided  With  brief  feedback  in  most  cases.     In  contrast,  when  teachers  / 
di"d  pause  to  provide  feedback  to  low  achievers-,  they  were  mcS^fevlIkely  to  have  to 
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spend  more  t'ime  with  them.    These  findings  all  make  sense  for  students  differing 
consistently  in  achievement. 

5.    PrWpte,  Non-work  Contacts.      in  contrast  to  many  of  the  findings  in  thts  section 
for  the  variables  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  all  significant  group  effects 
for  the  achieving  scale  were  due  to  teacher  behavior.    The  low  and  high  achieving 
students  did  not  differ  from  each  other  in  rates  of  initiation 'of  priyate  contacts 
with  the  teacher  or  in  types  of  contacts  initiated.    Howevei ,  there  were  several 
group  effects  in  the  teacher  data.    Fir^t,  the  teachers  initiated  private  contacts  ' 
(not  including  behavioral  contacts)  most  often  with  the  lov/  achieving  students, 
next  most  often  with  the  high  achieving  students,  and  Jeast  often  with  the  middle 
achievers  (39).    This  is  one  of  the  few  times  that  a  significant  group  effect 
appeared  in  which  the  students  in  the  high  and  low  categories  on  a  sc3le  were  not 
also  in  the  high  and  low  categories  on  the  variable  in  question.     It  also  is  one 
of  the  few'times  where  this  kind  of  finding  was  expected* 

■Previous'  research  (Silberman,  1969;  Brophy  and  Good,. 1974)  had  indicated  that 
taachers  interact       t  often  with  students  who  stand  out  in  the  classroom^  and  less 
often  with  tl;)ose  ^- ht.       not.    The  research  on  teacher  concern  has  inflicated  that 
teachers  interact  especially  often  with  students  they  are  concerned  about,  and 
conoern  usuaMy  Ts  highest  for  s-ll^udents  having  diffTcuIfy  wrtK  tli_eir  studtes*  "  "  " 
Thus!  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  low  achievers  had  the  hi^ghest  rates  ^ 
of  pnjvate  i nteract ions . wj th  the  teachers*    Among  the  othfer  students,  the  finding 
that  the  high  achievers  had  more  such  interactions  than  the  middle  achievers  was 
expected  oh  the  grounds  that  the  high  achievers  ^wou  1  d  be  mo^'e  noticeable  to  the 
teachers  than  the  middle  achiovers^  and  perhaps  would  be  called  upon  more  often 

to  perform  errands  or  housekeeping  tasks,  parl  ly  because  they  were  ritore  Mk&J^to^ 

.       '  *  '   ^^'—'^ 

*   ■   V  * 

do  so  successfully,  and  partly  because  they  wer@_jiioF^Hi1<j^ y  to  have  free  time. 
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because  they  had  finished  their  assignments. 

The  remaining  significant  group  effects  in  this  section  correspond  with 
thepe  expectations-    Teachers  initiated  more  co-^tacts  with  low  achieving  students 
compared  td  the  other  two  achievement  groups  (142).    This  pattern  appeared  not  only 
for  the  total  teacher  initiated  contacts,  but  also  for  teacher  initiated  work 
contacts  (!43),  teacher  initiated  personal  contacts  (145)^  and  teacher  initiated 
social  contacts  (146).    These  data  on  the  sheer  frequency  of  contacts,  indicate  two 
general  findings.    Firsts  the  differences  in  total  contacts  were  due  to  differences 
in  teacher  initiation  ratlier  than  student  initiation.    Second,  higher  rates  of 
teacher  initiation  of  contacts  with  low  achievers  were  not  confined  to  work  con- 
tacts; they  appeared  also  for  personal  contacts  and  social  contacts.    The  difference 
1  in  personal  contacts  reflects  unfavorably  upon  the  low  achievers,  because  it  indi- 

cates that  the  teachers  had  to  tet t  them  to  tend  to  their  personal  affairs  more 
frequently  than  they  had  to  tell  this  to  other  students.  However,  the  difference 
in  social  contacts  indicates  that  the  teachers  had  good  personal  relationships  with 
*        the  low  ..achievers,  and  in  fact  initiated  contacts  more  often  with  them  for  purely 
social  purposes  as  well  as  initiating  interactions  more  often  for  purposes  of 
monitoring  their  work  progress., 

Two  additional  v.innif leant  group  effects  appeared  on  proportion  variables. 
First,  although  the  difference  in  sheer  frequency  of  teacher  initiated  housekeeping 
contacts  (which  favored  the  high  achievers)  was  not  significant,  a  higher  propor- 

tion  of  the  teacher  initiated  contacts  that  these  students  did  have  were  housekeeping 

\  ■  '  " 

.  contacts  (48).    This  indicates  that,  although  teachers  generally  initiated  con- 

)  .        ■  *^ 

tacts  wi1h  low  achievers  more  often  than  they  did  with  high  achievers,  they  turned 

to  the  high  achievers  when  they  wanted  something  ^done.    This  Is  not  surprising, 

I  given  the  considerations  mentioned  previously  as  well  as  the  teacher  perceptions 

cdV/^  (=>f  high  achievers  as  being  more  mature  and'inore  responsible  than  low  achievers. 
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Finally^  even  though  teachers  initiated  social  contacts  with  low  achievers 
more  often,  a  higher  than  average  percentage  of  these  social  contacts  were  coded  as 
routine  (57),    This  means  that  teacher.af f ect  during  these  Interactions  was  likely 
to  be. neutral,  neither  clearly  positive  nor  clearly  negative.    This  proportion  dif- 
ference probably  was  produced  by  the  frequency  difference.    Teachers  initiated  soci^al 
contacts  with  the  low  achievers  especial ly  often,  so  It  is  likely  that  the  percentage 
which  involved  strong  affect  v/ould  be  lower  than  it  would  for  students  with  whom 
initiation  of  social  interaction  was  less  routine. 

Note  that  there  i's  no  indication  that  the  low  achievers  were  avoiding  the 
teachers,  responding  to  them  sullenly,  or  ''turning  them  off-^'    Quite  the  contrary. 
The  teachers  initiated  rnore  Interactions  with  low  achievers,  except  when  they 
needed  someone  to  run  an  errand  or  perform  some  housekeeping  chore,  when  they  were 
more  likely  to  turn  to  a  high  achiever.     In  any  case,  the  data  presented  so  far 
indicate  that  the  low  achievers  enjoyed  good  relationships  with  the  teachers, 
despite  their  poor  progress  In  school, 

6,    Behavior  Related  Contacts,    At  first  glance,  the  Impressions  just  discussed 
seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  significant  group  effect^  for  behavior  related 
contacts.    However,  Inspection  of  the  group  means  reveals  that  the  differences' 
usually  are  due  to  unusually  low  frequencies  of  behavioral  contacts  with  high 
achievers  rather  than  to  unusually  high  frequencies  of  such  contacts  wltti  low 
achievers.    The  teachers  did  have  more  behavior  related  contacts  with  low  achievers 
and  fewer  with  high  achievers  (60,  147),    However,  there  was  no  tendency  for  the 
low  achievers  to  be  aggressive  toward  peers  or  to  be  defiant  toward  the  teacher. 
The  only  significant  difference  among  ^the  subtype^s  of  behavioral  contacts  occurred 
for  miscellaneous  non- interactive  behaviors  such  as  cheating  on  tests  (67).  Un- 
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surprisingly,  this  was  more  frequent  for  low  achievers* 

Delta  on  teacher  and  student  responses  during  behavior  contacts  showed  two 
significant  effects.    Low  achievers  were  more  likely,  and  high  achievers  were  par- 
ticularly less  likely,  to  have  behaviorat  contacts  involving  teacher  negative 
responses  such  as  warnings,  threats,  or  criticism  (74) .  "^Al^o^,  the  high  achievers 
were  especially  unlikely  to  respond  to  the  teachers  with  sullenness  (76)7  -Jhe  _ 
opposite  was  not  true  of  low  achievers,  however.    Their  mean  on  this  variable  was 
trr  ttiB^micJd  le  and  close  to  the  average  for  students  In  general*    Thus,  the  signifi- 
cant group  effect  on  this  variable  was  due  to  the  low  frequency  of  sullenness 
among  high    achievers,  and  not  due  to  any  tendency  toward    sullenness  among  low 
achievers. 

The  behavior  data  so  far  indicate  that  the  low  achievers  often  presented  be- 
havioral problems  to  the  teachers,  but  that  these  problems  were  relatively  minor  . 
and  impersonal.    There  was  little  Indication  that  they  were  frequent  or  severe 
enough  to  inter-fere  with  the  generally  positive  teacher-student  relationship  pattern 
noted  previously.    Also,  the  final  significant  group  effect  indicated  that  teachers 
displayed  physical  affection  toward  low  achievers  more. often  than  they  did  toward 
middle  or  high  achievers  (152)*    Thus,  the  teachers  not  only  Interacted  with  Jow 
achievers  more  often,  but  they  treated  them  more  warmly. 

Summary  for  Achieving 

The  data  for  achieving  provide  few  surprises,     tn  particular,  the  adjective 
description  and  checklist  data  mostly  replicate  previous  findings  and  indicate  per- 
ceptual differences  that  would  be  expected  for  students ^who  clearly  differed  In 
achievement  level.    Teacher  perceptions  of  achievement  appear 'to  reflect  objective 
achievement'for  the  most  part,  ba^ied  primarily  on  studenttintel  I  igence  and  inaturity. 
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In  contrast,  observer  ratings  appear  to  reflect  a  combination  of  objective  achievement 
with  effort  and  persi'stence.    Correspondingly  less  emphasis  was  given  to  attributes 
like  maturity  and  responr i b i M ty . 

The  behavioral  data  bear  out  what  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  previous 
findings  on  concern  students:    teachers  interact  imra  frequently  with  low  achievers. 
However,  the  behav  i  or  data  are  1  nterest  I  ng  and  somewhat  surpr  i  si  tig ,  espe  i ca  I  I  y  when 
contrasted  with  the  data  for  calm  vs.  restless  and  careful  vs.  careless-    They  . 
indicate  that  the  teachers  had  not  only  frequent  but  generally  positive  interactions 
with  low  achievers.     Furthei^more,  there  were  many  indications  that  the  achievement 
rankings  were  specific  to  student  achievement,  and  not  related  to  measures 
student  misbehavior,  especially  the  kinds  of  severe  misbehavior  that  threaten  or 
defy  teachers.    Apparently,  low  achievers  were  no  more  Mkely  to  show  these  extreme 
patterns  of  misbehavior  than  other  students. 

This  rriay  have  occurred  simply  because  there  is  no  logical  connection  between 
achievement  and  relationships  with  the  teacher  or  willingness  to  conform  to  school 
rules.    However,  the  evidence  of  teacher  interest  in  and  concern  about  low  achievers 
raises  the  possibility  that  such  concern  may  have  led  the  teachers  to  establish 
positive  relatiohships  with  these  students  deliberately.     It  is  possible  that  a 
side  effect  of  concern  about  achievement  is  a  reduction  in  the  frequency  and  in*- 
tensity  of  misbehavior  among  students  with  whom  teachers  interact  both  frequently 
and  warmly.     \n  any  case,  despite  some  i nd i cat  ions  of  halo  effect,  the  teacher 
perception  data  indicated  that  most  variables  on  which  high  achievers  .were  per- 
ceived more  favorably  than  low  achievers  were  reasonably  related  to  achievement, 
and  the  classroom  observation  data  indicated  that  ihe  low  achievers  enjoyed  a  good 
quantity  and  quality  of  interactions  with  their  teachers. 

These  latter  findings  are  sojnewhat  surprising,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
emphasis  on  achievement  expectations  as  the  primary  basis  for  d i scrim! patory  teacher 
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behavior  which  would  produce  £el f-f u I f i 1 11 ng  prophecy  effects.    The  data  we  have 
reviewed    so  far  suggest  that  such  teacher  behavior  rs  much  more  closely  related 
to  student  misbehavior  and  students'  emotional  responses  tb  their  teachers  than 
it  is  to  student  achievement  as  such, 

* 

Creative 

The  correlation  between  teacher  rankings  and  observed  ratings  for  creative  was 
only  ,28,  indicating  considerably  less  agreetnent  on  this  studerit  attribute  than  on 
most  others.    This  is  not  surprising,  given  the  difficulty  of  defining  creativity 
and  the  observer's'  limited  opportunity  to  galher  information  about  the  students* 
In  fact,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  observer  ratings  of  creativity  were 
influenced  mostly  by  general  impressions  of  student  Intelligence  and  achievement* 

The*pattorn  of  Intercorrelatlons  with  other  scales  v/as  similar  for  the  teachers 
and  observers,  except  that  the  teachers  had  higher  correlations*    None  of  the 
correlations  were  extremely  high,  although  tho^e  with  the  achieving  scale  v/ere 

ctearly  higher  than  those  with  ony  other  scal'e.    All  correlations  involving  the 

/ 

creative  scale  for  both  teachers  ancl  observers  were  In  the^-dir^ctlon  which  favored 
the  creative  students,  suggesting  that  they  were  more  mature,  more  intelligent^., 
etc,  than  the  students  ranked  low  in  yreativity. 

Adjective  description  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  for  the  creativity  scale  were  sparse  in  the  adjec- 
tive description  variabiles.    Only  seven  6f  a  possible  37  teacher  variables  showed  a 
significant  effect,  and  only  three  of  a  possible  3r  observ^^r^ variables  (see  Table 
lt-3).    Four  variables' were  the  same  for  both  groups*    ThQse  indicated  two  agree=i_ 
ments,  one  minor  disagraement^.and  one  clear  disagreement* 
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Both  teachers  and  observers  saw  creative  students  as  highly  intelligent 
and  less  creative  students  as  less  Intelligent,  and  t)pth  groups  gave  higher  percen- 
tages of  ''total  positive^'  statements  about  the  highly  creative  students*  In 
addition,  measures  available  only  for  teachers  Indicated  that  they  saw  the  creative 
students  as  higher  achieving,  more  athletic,  social   leaders,  and  more  creative* 
The  highest  relationships  for  the  teachers  were  with  intelligent,  achieving,  ancf' 
creative,  a  pattern  that  makes  sense  given  what  is  known  about  the  relationships 
between  creativity  and  intelligence*    The  perception  about  social   leadership  may  be 
simply  halo  effect,  although  it  does  stand  to  reason  that  highly  creative  students 
might  be  social  leaders  if  they  also  were  generally  intelligent  and  athletic*  Also, 
the  group  effect  for  teachers  on  social   leadership  wa*^  due  to  high  social  leadership 
repori-ed  for  the  highly  creative  students.    The  low  creative  students  were  ranked 
in  the  middle  on  social  leadership*    Thus,  it  may  be  that  students  who  are  creative 
in  the  classroom  are  social   leaders  in  the  peer  group- 

,  The  observers  did  not  corroborate  the  teacher  perceptions  of  a  relationship 
between  creativity  and  athletic  ability*    There  was  no  significant  group  effect  on 
''athletic*^  for  the  observers.    They  did  agree  with  tl-ie  teachers  in  placing  the 
low  achievers  at  the  lowest  rank  on  athletic  ability,  but  highly  creative  students 
were  ranked  In  the  middle  rather  than  at  the  top*    it  should  be  noted  again,  how^ 
ever,  that  the  teachers  were  in  a  better  position  to  know  about  the  athletic  abili- 
ty of  the  studjents>  than  the  observers  were,  so  that  the  teacher  data  probably  , 
reflect  real  student  attributes* 

The  major  disagreement  occurred,  as  it  has'^lth  other  scales,  with  the  "other 
negative'*  category*    there  was  a  significant  effect  tn  both  groups^,^ut Jbe  findings' 
*  ^    were  In  opposite  directions*    As  with  the  high  achievers,  the  observers  saw  more 
miscellaneous  negative  qualities  among  the  highly  creative  students*     In  contrast, 
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the  teachers  were  particularly  likely  to  use  miscellaneous  negative  descriptions 
in  discussing  the  students  tliey  saw  as  low  or  medium  on  creativity,  and  unilkely 
to  use  the  negative  descriptioas  when  talking  about  students  they  saw  as  high  in 
creativity. 

In  summary,  both  the  teachers  and  the  observers  saw  creativity  as  a  generally 
positive  attribute,  and  both  groups  seemed, to  relate  it  most  strongly  tQ,.yntelti- 
gence.    However,  several  relationships  favoring  the  creative  students  in  ^e  teacher 
data  were  not  corroborated  in  the  observer  data,  and  there  was  one  flat  contradic- 
tion. 

Checkl  ist  V<iriables       .  ■ 

AM  six  of  the  checklist  variables  showed  significant  effects  for  creativity. 
AM  of  them  favored  the  students  seen  as  creative  and/or  disfavored  the  students 
seen  as  uncreative  (see  Table  M-2).    The  creative  students  were  seen  as  having  good 
peer  relations*  and  the  low  creative  students  were  seen  as  least  likely  to  have 
good  peer  rolal^ions.    Low  creative  students  also  were  seen  as  most  likely  have 
poor  peer  relations,  with  the  higtily  creative  students  ranked  in  the  middle  on  this 
measure.    Taken  together,  these  two  peer  relation  variables  from  the  observer  check* 
list  provide  some  support  for  the  tjeacher  descriptions  of  creative"  students  as 
§     soc  ia 1   I eaders. 

in  addition,  low  creative  students'^were  described  as  boisterous  and  disrupttve> 
as  passive  and  unemotional,  as  having  low  self  esteem,  and  as  clumsy  and  lethargic, 
while  highly  creative  students  were  least  likely  to  be  described  in  this  way. 
Taken  together,  these  darta  suggest  at  least  two  subgroups  among  the  students  con- 
sistently ranked  low  "in  creativity  by  teachers.    One  group  is  typified  by  boisterous,, 
disruptive  misbheavior,  and  probably  by  poor  peer  relationships  involving  hostility 
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and  aggression.    A  second  group,  which  probab         ^s-  not*^ovei;lap  at  all  v^ith. 
the  first,  is  typified  by  passive  and  unemotional  behavior  and'  perhaps  also 
by  clumsy  or  lethargic  behavior*    Also,  students  low  in  creativity  were  seen 
as  low  in  self  esteem.    This  could  apply  to  either  or  both  of  these  hypothesized 
subgroups  of  low  creative  students.  ,  - 

These  observer  data  provide  support  for  the  teacher  percept  Ions -which  were 
not  Supported  by  the  observers'  adjective  descriptions,  and  they  indicate 
that  creative  students  are  perceived  generally  more  favorably^thaft  less  creative  * 
^students.    TSiey  also^suggest  that  the  students  consistently  ranked  as  low  In 
crea/ivity *can  be  divided  Into  at  least  two  subgroups,  one  typified  by  active 
ana  aggressive  behavior,  and  another  by  withdrawn  and  passive  behavior.-  Passi^ 
vi4y  and  poor  peer  relations  are  checkllsi*  variables  that  do  not  often  show  slg- 
nificant  relationships  to  other  scales.    The  findings  for  passivity  make  sense; 
truly  passive  students  do  seem  unlikely^to  be  creative  (in  any  case,  they  obvious- 
ly are  unlikely  to  come  to  jfhe  attention  of  classroom  observers  as  creative). 
Also,  the^  students  coded  for  poor  peer  relations  tended  to  be  the  most  immature,  , 
impulsive,  and  uncontrol led  students  In  the  sample,  so  It  is  not  surprising.    '    *  , 
that  these  students  would  be  perceived  as  consistently  lowjin  creativity. 


Classroom  Observation  Variables  ;    .    ^    ^  .*  _ 

Significant  group  effects  appeared  for  only  f9  of  a* possible  i5\  variables 
for  creativity.    This  probably  reflects  the  fact  that  creativity  cannot  be^judged 

c 

easily  (if  at  all)  simply  from  watching  students  in  the  classroom.    The  routines 
o^  the  teacher  and  student  roles  restrict  most  c lassrcom  i nterajption  in-ways  that^ 
minimize  the  frequency  with  which  evidence  b.QSu^i-ng  o.i  student  creativity  shovjs 
itself.    Extended  classroom  observat IjOns,  preferably  supplemejnted  by  opportunities 
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to  insjSect  student  work,  would  be  required  for  a  more  confident  assessment. of 
student  creativity. 

-  ■  \  •    .  • 

I.  Totai  Response  Oppiort untitles..     Creative  students  had  more  public  response 
opport*unities  tha\i  average,  apd  uncreative  students  had  notably  fewer  (139,  I), 
This  fits  expectations  based  upon  the  data  just  discussed,  indicating  that  uncrea- 
tive  students  v/ere  pas^^^e  in  the  classroom. 

These  differences  in  public  ^^response  opportunities  are  reflected  in  correspon- 
ding  differences  on  measures  of  private  work  interactions.    The  low  creative 
students  had  espediaHy  high  percentages  of  private  work  contacts,  and  the  crea- 
tive  students  had  relatively  fow  percentages  (37).    The  same  was  true  for  the 
variable  that  included  approval  seeking  along  with  privart-e  work  contacts  (38). 
These  variables'are  familiar,  but^in  the  case  of  creatiTil-ty,  the  reasons  for  the 
group  differences  are  not  the  same  as  the  ones  that  have  cropped  up  previously. 
Differences  on  these  variables  for  the  calm,  careful,  mature,  and  achieving  scales 
appeared  mostly  because  of  the  rnofe  frequent  public  resiponse  opportunities  of  stu- 
dents high  on  these  scales,  and  especially  In  the  frequOTcy  .of' misbehavior  by 
students  low  on  these  scales  and  high  rates    of  private  i?nteracti'ons  with  theso^stur 
dents  Initiated  by  the^teachers  and  some/lme's  al  so  by  tite  studen-^s  themselves* 
In  the  case  of  low  creative  students,  the  pattern  is  caused  by  their  passivity. 
,  As  we  will  see,  there  were  no  group  effects  at  ail  foV  itsehavlor  contacts,  *and  the 
3  students  rated  as  ^  low  creative  were  notably^unl  Fkely  ^o  j|iarticipate  in  public  res- 

ii  '  - 

ponse  opportunity  situations.  ■        *  '  .  '^^ 

In  addit.Ion,  it  appears  tRat  they  were  Jes5  I  i  kel y  to  approach'  teachers 
even  Jn  private 'si  tyat  ions,,  because  an  unusually  high  percentage  of. their  prJvate 
contacts^  with  the  Jeachers  were  initiated  by  the  teachers  (36>*    Thus,  so  far, 

ERJC  '         -  .         .2*87  .   /  .     •  . 
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the  data  on  low  creative  students  suggest  that  passivity  was  one  of  theln 
most  notable  traits,  at  least  for  a  significant  subgroup  of  them. 

2.  -^Response  Opportun it i es  i n  Genera!  Class  Activities.    Un surpr i s i-ng I y ,  g i ven 

the  above;  low  creative  students  got  a  greater  proportion  of  their  publ rc  response 

\  ■ 

opport'unitie'v  In  small  groups,  while  highly  creative  students  got  a;  greater'  pro- 
portion  in  general  class  activities  (2,  3).    Creative  students  were  especially 
likely,  and  uncreative  students  especially  unlikely,  to  get  publ tc. response  oppor- 
tunities  in  general  class  situations  (141).    The  teachers  responded  to  the,  passi- 
vity of  the  low  creative  students  -by  calling  on  them  more  frequently  as  non-volun-  ' 

V  r.  '  t 

teers  In  general  cJass  ^ifuations  (18),  but  not  nearly  often  enough  to  equalize 

if 

participdtion  (Ml).    Finally,  the  passivity  of  the  low  creative  students  Is  seen 
in  their  low  rates  of  call  outs  in  general  class  situations  (27).  / 

Like  students  low  on  other  scales,  low  creative  students  had  ^a  greater  pro- 

portion  of  private  .contacts  and  a  correspondingly  lower  proportion  of  public 

.J  •  ■  ,  I'  ■ 

response  opportunities,  compared  to  students  ranked  high  on  the  scale.  However, 
in  the  case  of  low  creative  students,  thi s  was  due  to  their, passivity  and  avoidance 
of  response  opportunJtres,  rather  than  to  greater  frequencies  of  behavior  contacts. 

3.  Response  Opportunities  in  Small  Group  Activities.      As. men+i on§d ,  a  greater, 
proportion  of  the  responseopportunities  that  Jow  creative  students  did  get  occurred 
during  small  group  activities  (2).    Even  so,  qs  in  th^.  gen^eral  class  context,  low 
creative  students  had  a  higher  prdportion  of^small  'group  response  opport'unities 

as  non^voijunieers,  bnd  creativ*^  students  had  a  l-owetr"  proportion  TOn^VoluntgersV'f^ 
Apparently,,  the  low  creatrye  students  did""  not- seek  response  opportunities^  and 
perhaps  even  avoided  thiem.  .      .  '       ^         ^  *  . 
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in  view  of  this,  the  finding  that  low  creative  students  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  small  group  response  opportunities  that  resulted  because  they 
were  waving  their  hands  or  seeking  response  opportunities  actively  (10)  is 
surprising.     If  this  group  effect  Is  due  to  behavior  of  the  low  creative  studdnts 
In  general,  it  suggests  that  low  creative  students  sought  opportunities  to  respond 
less  often,  but  were  more  vigorous  when  they  did.    However,  given  the  behavior 
checklist  data  suggesting  that  a  subgroup  of  boisterous  students  is  included 
along  with  passive  students  among  those  consistently  perceived  as  uncreattve,  it 
is  probable    that  the  subgroup  of  boisterous  students  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  high  score  for  gaining  response  through  hand  waving  for  low  creative  stu- 
dent's as  a  group. 

With  the  exception,  of  the  variable  just  discussed,  the  public  response  data 
for  creativity  indicates  that  the  uncreatlve  students  were  generally  passive* 
They  received  public  response  opportunities  less  often,  even  though  teachers  called 
on  them  ds  non^volunteers  more  often.    'Conversely,  the  creative  students  were' 
aclMve  In  seeking  and  getting  response  opportunities,  particularly  in  general  clasE: 
situations.    This  behavior  fits  the  descriptions  of  them  as  Intel  tl.gent  high 
achievers* 

4  *  * 

4*    Private  Work  Contacts*      Only  three  private  work  contact  variables  showed 
significant  group  effects, ^and  all  three  concerned  teacher  criticism  for  poor 
worl<.    The  high  creative  students  got  less  such  criticism  and  the  low  creai'ive 
students  got  more  (42,  133,  160).    Again,  these  data  fit  the  description  of  high- 
ly creative  students  as  intelligent  ^nd  achieving  and  uncreative  students  as  tess 
intelligent  and  tess  achieving. 
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5:    Private  Non-work  Contacts.      The  uncreative  students  were  especially  unlikely 
to  be  requested  to  perform  housekeeping  tasks  for  the  teachers  (48).  Again, 
this  probably  indicaies  that  tfiese  students  v/ere  les^  Intelligent  and  ach'^ieving. 
Teachers  did  initiate  more  total  contacts  with  them  (142),  as  well  as  more  work 
contacts  C(43)  and  more  personal  contacts  (US).    Again,  these  data  are  to  be 
expected  given  the  pattern  of  passivity  and  low  achievement  established  as 
traits  of  these  students  perceived  consistently  as  uncreative. 

6.    Behavior  Related  Contacts.    Not  one  of  the  behavior  related  contact  variable^ 
showed  a  significant  group  effect.    This  provides  more  support  for  the  picture  of' 

creative  students  as  primari ly  .passive,  but  at  the  same  time  It  calls  into 
question  the  observer  perception  of  thoi^e  students  as  boisterous  and  dJ^sruptlve. 

Summary  for  Creative 

Significant  group  effects  for  creative  vs.  uncreative  students  were  sparse. 
Those  that  did  appear  were  mostly  ones  that  had  appeared  for  achieving,-  and  they 
indicated  that  the  students  perceived  as  creative  were  bright  high  achievers  and 
the  students  perceived  as  uncreative  were  stow,  low  achievers.    The  primary 
attribute  unlquejy.  associated  with  the  creativity  scal(3  was  the  description  of 
low  creative  students  as  passive.    This  description  appeared  In  the  checklist  ■ 
data,  and  it  was^borne  out  repeated  I y  .3 n  the  observational  data.     In  fact,  pas^ 
sivity  seemed  to  be  the  primary  behavioral  trait  associated  with  low  creativity  ^' 
ratings.  .  ^ 

The  observational  data  for  creativity  are  i nteresting  for  what  they  do  not 
contain  as  well  as  for  what  they  do  contain.    They  show  quite  clearly  that  the 
creative  students  were  active  In  volunteering  to  answer  questions  and  that  the  un--. 
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crecitive  students  wero  not,  although  one  variable  did  indicate  that  some  uncreative 
students  were  especially  vigorous  in  seeking  responses  when  they  chose  to  do  so. 
In  general,  tliough,  uncreative  students  appeared  to  be  low  In  maturity  and  achieve- 
ment, passive  in  their  general  behavior,  avoiding  In  respect  to  seeking  response 
opportunities,  unlikely  to  be  called  upon  to'perform  housekeeping  tasks  for  the 
teacher,  and  likely  to  be  criticized  for  poor  work.    Except  for  the  stress  oh 
passivity,  these  are  the  same  general  traits  seen  in  students  perceived  as  low 
achiever^s  or  as  immature. 

JHov/ever,  the  passivity  comes  through  tn  the  absence  of  significant  gr:oup  ef- 
fects for  variables  thai   indicated  personal  relationships  between  the  teachers 
and  t^ie  uncreative  students.    Neither  the  teachers  nor  the  students  showed  sig-- 
nificant  findings  on  variables  having  to  do  with  positive  or  negative  affect. 

I 

Thus,  despite  their  low  achievement  and  passivity,  the  uncreative  students  appar- 
ently got  along  well  enough  with  the  teachers.    Also,  despite  their  general  bright-- 
ness  and  v/illlngness  to  volunteer  to  answer  questions,  the  highly  creative  stu- 
dents  apparently  did  not  get  along  with  the  teu-.-^i^s  any  better  than  anyone  else. 
Ail  of  these  data  suggest  that  teacher  rankings  of  creativity,  perhaps  even  more 
-  than  teacher  rankings  of  achievement,  were  based  primarily  upon  the  perceived 

intelligence  of  therr  students,  and  were  essentially  unrelated  to  personality 

ft 

variables.    Given  the  significant  group  effects  that  did  anj3  did  not  appear,  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  assume  that  th^5  students  perceived  as  highly  creative 
were  bright  and  high  achieving,  and  that  the  students  perceived  as  uncreative 
were  passive,  primarily  because  they  were  not  very  bright. 

/ 

Persistent 

Teacher  rankings  and  coder  ratings  of  persistence  correlated  .48,  Indicating 
generally  good  agreement.    However,  the  patterns  of  Intercorrelatlons 
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with  other  scales  indicated  some  differences.    Teacher  data  showed  ihat  por- 
sistence  was  among  a  cluster  of  variables  contributing  to  the  general  halo 
effect.     It  had  very  high  correlations  with  ca Im,  careful,  happy,  achieving, 
marure,  cooperative,  attachment,,  and  concern  (negatively).    The  observer  ratings 
showed  high  correlations  for  calm,  careful,  achieving,  mature,  cooperative, 
attachment,  and  concern  (again,  negatively),  but  there  was  a  much  lower  corre- 
lation between  persistent  and  happy.    This  correlation  was  still  posi+ive,  but 
the  observers  did  not  tend  to  see  persistence  and  happiness  as  going  together 
regularly  the  v,'ay  that  teachers  did. 

Also,  persistence  v/as  correlated  positively  with  noticeable  among  the 
teachiers,  but  negatively  among  the  observers.    This  is  another  indicatiQO  of 
a  trend  suggested  earlier  for  leachers  to  have  more  halo  effect  in  their  percep" 
tions,  compared  to  the  observers.     It  also  may  indicate  that  observer  ratings 
on  noticeable  were  based  primarily  on  classroom  activity  (perhaps  misbehavior 
in  particular),  because  persistent  students  would  bo  spending  most  of  their  time 
working  on  their  assignments  at  their  desks  and  thus  would  be  less  likely  than 
some  of  the  less  persistent  students  to  be  noticed  because  they  were  moving  around 
the  room  or  causing  disruption, 

Ad.jectJve  Description  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  were  observed  for  13  of  37  possible  teacher  varia- 
bles and,  for  II  of  31  possible  observer  var  iab  tes  (see  Table  'I  1-4) ,  Teachers 
and  observers  agreed  on  I !  of  13  variables  where  data  were  available  for  both 
groups. 

They  described  persistent  students  as  more  helpful,  better  motivated,  more 
Intel  1  fgent, ,  higher  achieving,  better  workers,  and  as  mora  popular*    Thefy  also 
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had  a  greater  percentage  of  positive  descriptors  of  persistent  students.  Also, 
students  ranked  low  on  the  pers istence  sea le  (those  who  gave  up  easily)  were 
seen  as  more  active,  inattentive,  and  obtrusive.    These  data  from  the  teachers 
and 'observers  suggest  that  the  persistent  students  had  generally  positive  quali- 
ties, ond  that  the  'students  who  gave  up  easEly  not  only  were  not  very  persisf^nt 
but  also  were  less  attentive  and  more  active  (presumably  when  they  should  have, 
been  working  on  assignments), 

Dafa  available  only  from  the  teachers  Indicated  that  the  teachers  also  saw 
the  persistent  students  as  more  mature,  nioro  likeiy  to  come  from  good  homes,  and 
less  likely  to  be  absent-    Students  descrrbed  as  less  persistent  had  the  opposite 
patterns-    The  observers  described  the  persistent  students  as  better  behaved  and 

is 

as  having  better  relationships  with  the  teacl^ers.     Irt  general,  these  data  on 
persistent  students  center  most-ly  on  variables  direcHy  related  to  persistence, 
although  th'ere  is  some  indication  tha'f  the  iess  persistent  students  were  less 
well  behaved  generally  as  well  as  less  persistent  in  working  on  assignments. 
The  strongest  relationships  were  with  achieving,  good  worker,  and  inteNIgent, 
a  pattern  that  might  bo  expected  from  highly  persistent  students. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  perceptions  of  persistent  students  as 
good  workers,  which  makes  the  dIasgreem^nt  between  teachers  and  observers  on 
student  responsibility  all  the  more  surprising.    As  expected,  the  teachers  des- 
cribed the  persistent  students  as  responsible  and  the  students  who  giva  up 
easily  as  less  responsible.    However,-  the  observers  did  not  have  a  significant  ' 
group  difference  on  this  variable,  and,  surprisingly,  the  students  ranked  as 
least  persistent  had  the  highest  mean  on  responsible.    This  finding  defies  ex*- 
.ptanation,  since  rt  contradicts  not  only  the  teacher  perceptions,  but  the 
general  trend  of  observer  perceptions,' 
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The  other  disagreement  between  the  teachers  iand  observers  was  ^or  the 
'^other  negative''  category,  which  often  shows  disagreements.    The  ciassroom 
observers  had  a  significant  group  effect  hero,  being  Mkely  to  use  these 
miscellaneous  negative  adjectives  in  describing  high  and  medium  persistent 
students  but  unlikely  to  use  them,  in  describing  students  who  give  up  easily^ 
This  contradicts  the  generally  positive  trend  of  perceptions  of  persistent 
students,  but  the  ''other  negative"  category  often  contradicts  general  trends 
(recall  the  earlier  discussion  of  the  probable  lack  of  validity  of  this  variable)* 
The  teachers  did  not  have  a  significant  group  effect  for  this  variable,  although 
the  mean  for  the  students  who  give  up  easily  was  highest,  as  Wotjid  be  expected 
on  the  basis  of  their  generally  negative  descriptions  of  these  students, 

tn  general,  the  adjective  description  data  fpr  persistent  students  fit 
expectations,  al-though  there  were  some  puzzling  disagreements  within  and  between 
the  perceptions  of  the  teachers  and. the  observer^.    The  differences  most  probably 
occurred  because  certain  Ipw  persistent  students  also  were  overly  active  and 
poorly  behaved,  whereas  others  were  simply  not  very  persistei^t  and  easily  frus- 
trated by  difficult  work.^  However,  other  explanations  also:are  possible. 

Check! i  st  Var  iab les   .  " 

Significant  group  effects  appeared  for  three  of  the  six  checklist  varIa-7  ^ 
bles,  and  they  are  very  simitar  to  the  ones  that  appeared  for  the  achieving 
scale  (see  Table  11-2),    Persistent  students  were  described  as  having  good  peer 
relations,  and  students  who  gave  up  easily  were  described  as  boisterous  and 
disruptive  and  as  low  in  self  esteem,         differences  appeared  for  passivity, 
poor  peer  relations,  or  clumsy  or  lethargic.  ^ 
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Of  these  diffGrences,  the  one  concerning  self  esteem  makes  the  most  sense. 
Persistence  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  frustrations  is  one  variable  thot 
typically  Is  associated  wi-ih  high  self  esteem,  so  the  significant  relationship 
provides  some  support  for  thr   /alldity  of  the  perceptions.    The  relationships 
with  boisterous  and  disruptive  and  with  good  peer  relations  are  less  obvious, 
because  these  traits  are  not  directly  related  to  persistence*    However,  If  per- 
sistent students  do  hav^e  the  genera  I- pattern  of  good  qualities  that  the  adjec- 
tive description  data  suggest,  and  if  students*  who  gave  up  easily  have  the 
general  pattern  of  undesirable  qualities  that  the  adjective  data  suggest,  these 
findings  make  sense. 

Classroom  Observation  Date? 

Significant  group  effects  appeared  for  35  of  a  possible  158  classroom  ob- 
servation variables,  the  most  for  any  of  the  scales  discussed  in  thi s  chapter. 
The  d i f f erencesmay  result  from  the  fact  that  persistence,  in  contrast  to  achieving 
and  creative,  seems  to  involve  student  misbehavior  to  a^much  greater  extent. 
Students  who  gave  up  easily  on  assignments  not  onty  lack  persistence  but  apparent- 
ly misbehave  after  giving  up  working  on  their  assignments. 

f.  Total  Response  Opportun it Tes.      The  same  four  variables  that  showed  group 
differences  for  achieving  and  for  the  scales  in  the  previous  chapter  were  signi- 
ficant for  ,pers  i  stent  as  well-    The  persistent  students  had  fewer  to1;al  contacts 
and  the  students  who  gave  up  easily  had  more. total  contacts  with  the  teachers 
(164),  but  a  greater  percentage  of  the  contacts  of  the  persistent  students  were 
public  response  opporhunities  (I).     In  contrast,  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
v/ork  contacts  involving  students  who  give  up  easily  were  private  contacts. (37),  ^ 
O       and  the  same  was  tru^  for  the  measure  of  private  work  contacts  plus  approval 
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seeking  contacts  (38).    So  as  with  low  achieving  s^'udonts,  teachers  had  more 
frequent  contacts  with  low  persistent  students,  primarily  because  the  teachers 
.  thom£?elves  initiated  more  such  contacts. 

2.  Response  Oppori'un j t i es  in  General  Class  Activities.      Persistent  students -had 
the  highest  mean  for  response  opportunities  in  general  class  activities.  The 
students  v/ho  gave  up  easily  had  the  next  highest  mejr.,  and  students  ranked  in 
the  middle  on  the  persistence  scale  had  the  lowest  mean  proportion  of  response 
opportunities  occurring  in  genera  1^  c  lass  contexts  (3).  *This  Indicates  that'fhfe 
highly  persistent  students  were  more  likely  than  average  to  be  called  on  in  general 
class  situations.    Howevor,  the  low  persistent  students  were  sljgt)tly  above  average 
as  v/el  I .  .  ^  *  _ 

The  persistent  sliidents  were  most  likoly  and  the  low  persistent  students 
least  likoly  to  obtain  general  class  response  opportunities  by  vo I unteer 1 ng 
(21).    The  reverse  was  true  for  noa-vol unteer  response' opportun It les,  although 
the  effect  was  not  significant  (i8).    However^  when  low  persistent  students 
were  called  on  as  non-volunteers  in  general  class  settings,  they  were  more  likely 
to  be  praised  (19).    This  suggests  that  the  teachers  were  trying  to  encourage 
the  low  persistent  students  to  volunteer  more  often. 

3.  Response  Opportunities  In  Small  Group  Activities,    Persistent  students  had 
a  lower  proportion  of  response  opportunities  in  the  small  group  setting  (2, 
140).     Students  who  gave  up  easily  had  percentages  slightly  lower  than  average, 
while  students  ranked  In  the  middle  on  persistence  had  higher  percentages  of 
sjnall  group  response  opportunities.    The  data  for  the  students  who  gave  up  easily 
do  not  fit  the  usual  pattern  here;    although. highly  persistent  students  volun- 
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teered  more  and  were  Cdlled  on  more  in  public  ref»ponse  opportunity  situations,  , 
students  who  gave  up  easi[y  were  averacj^  crather  than  low  in  theLf\olunteerIng^, 
so  tha'l"  t)ieir  response"  opportunities  iSyore  nicely-balanced  between  the  smal  I 
group  and  genera i  class  contexts.  "  Th^se  data  strggest  that  the  students  who  give 
up  easily  on  , assignments  are  not  a  I  i  enated  .  f  com  I  earn  i  ngt^genera  I  I  y .    They  volun- 
teer ^to  answer  questions  about  as  often,  as  students  Jn  g^neraj Jheir  di/fi- 
culties  apparently  h^ye  to  do  with. attent i on  span  and  frustration  tolerance, 
particularly  when  working  on  assignments.  . 
"       ■        ^    B^^n'So,  thfe  persistent  stuaonts  did  receJve  more  response  opportunities 
as  volunteers,  and  the  students  who  gave  up  easily  received  fewer  response 
opportunities  as  volunteers^  in  the-  smal I  group  setting  (7).    On  the  other  handi^ 
the  students  v/ho  gave  up  easily  had  a,  notab  I  y 'h  i  gh  rate^of  response  opportunities 
obta i ned  by  waving  thei r  hands  enthus i ast i ca My  (10).    These  dot^  cont i nue  tho'  ^ 
somewhat  confusing  and  inconsistent  patterp  of  findings  for  students  ranked  IQW 

bn  persistehce,  indicating  that  they  "were  composed  of  two  or  more  different 

"  r 

subgroups  arid/or  thai  they  wore  inconsistent  i^£i  their  "behavior. 

if 

4.  Private  Work  Contncts.     Five  of  the  private  work  contact  variables  showed^ 
"  significant  group' effects  for  persistence,  and  all  five  had  to  do  with  affective 

aspects  of  these  interactions,, 'Thus,  neither  the  highly  persistent  student^ 
nor  1  he  students -who/^ave  up  easily  were  more  ttkely  to  initiate  work  contac?ts 
with  teachers  or  l;if^vc  teachers  initiate  such  contacts  with  them*    However,  ;t'he 
qualitative  aspects  of  the  contacts  that  d^td  occur  differed  for  the  two  groups. 

Students  who  gave  up  easily  had  high  proportions  of  teacher  initiated 
work  contacis  involving  teacher  critici^sm  (42)  and  teacher  negative  reactions 
(44).    The  oppo£>ite  was  true  of  highly  persistent  students*    The  same  pattern 
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also  held- for  the  total  number  of  teacher  Initiated  work  contacts  which  Involved 
criticism  for  poor  work  (.160). 

'In  addition,  student  ir^itiated  work  contacts  were  especially  unlikely  to 
involve  ioacher  imfial  ienco  when  the  highly  persistent  stud'ents  v/ere  interacting 
with  the  teachers  (104).    Conversely,  thfe  teachers  were  more  likely  to  be^  impatient 
when  *£>tudent^  who  gave  tip  easMy  initiated  interactions  with  them.    These  four 
relotionships^provide  a  solidly  negative  picture  for  the  quality  of  aff*^^. 
ttie  relationships  betv/een  the  teachers  and  the  students  who  gave  up  rg^''*"- 
However,  standing  against  this  trend  i&^l^e  tendency  for  teachers  to  praise 
these  students  more  often  when  they  (the  teachers)  initiate^d  work  contacts  with 
them,  as  well  as  a  corresponding  tendency  to  praise  the  hlghiy  persistent 
students. less  often  (159). 

Coupled  v/ith  thepreviously  mentioned  praise  for  good  answers  In  non-volun- 
teer response  opporl uh it les  in  small  groups,'  these  data  indicate  that  the  teachers 
had  strong  emotional  reactions  toward  the'  students  who  gave  up  easily,  but  that 
these  reactions  included  positive  as  well  as  negative  elements*    The  teachers 

often  criticized  these  students  for  poor  v/ork,  and  sometimes  they  becamj^  suff  i** 

.... 

ciently  exasperated  with  them  to  show  impatience  or  negative  affect*    At  the 
same  time,  they  seemed  to  be  trying  to  encourage  these  students  by  pralsyig 
them  when  they  did  well i 

5-    Private,  Non-work  Contacts.    Teachers  had  more  .of  these  non-work  contacts 
with  the  students  who  gave  up  easily  than  with  other  students  (39).    This  was 
partly  because  the  persistent  students  were  less  likely  than  the  students  ranked 
low  and  medium  on  persistence  to  come  to  the  teacher  to  tattle  (125),  but 
mostly  becausQ  t^e  teachers  I n it  I ated  more  contacts  with  the  students  who  gave  up 
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easily  than  they  did  with  the  persfstent  students  CI42),    This  was  true  of 

teacher  initiated  work  contacts  (143),  teacher  initiated  personal  contacts 

(145),  and  teacher  initiated  sociai  contacts  (146).    However,  there  was  a  non-sig 

nificant  tendency  for  teachers  to  initiate  more  housel^eeping  contacts  wlth^The 

persis+cnt  students  (144),  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  private  contacts 

that  the  persistent  students  had  v:ith  teachers  did  involve  housekeeping  (48).  ^ 

■This  pattern  is.  very  similar  to  the..^pattern  seen  with  low  achieving  students 

Despite  lack  of  persistence,  and  despite  the  faci*  that  these  students  sometimes 

engendered  negative  affect  in  the  teachers,  the  teachers  initiated  contacts" 

with  them- frequently.     Furthermore,  these  contacts  included  soci a  I . contacts  as 

well  as  work  related  and  personal  contacts.    Along  with  the  praise  data  Vepor- 

ted  earlier,  this  suggests  that  the  teachers  were  trying  to  build  better  rela-/ 

>ionsiiips  with  the  students  who  gave  up  easily  ^nd  trying  to  motivate  them  to 

do  better  work.    Even  so,  they  still  turned  to  the  persistent  students  when  they 

wanted  housekeeping  chores  done.  ^  '  , 

This  pattern  has  appeared  for  several  of  the  scales,  and  it  is  becoming  - 

clear  that  teacher  initiated  housekeeping  requests  are  one  indication  of  teacher 

> 

attitudes  toward  students.    Housekeep i ng -rgj^^e^s  are  given  most  often  to  the 
students  that  the  teacher  sjees  as  mature  atxi  resp^fisible.    Also,  because  these 

* 

students  usual ly-have  good  work  haUits  and, high  Intel  I Igence,, -they  are  more, 
likely  to^'have  free  time  available  to  run  errands  anj}  perform  trhores  than  other 
students  who  s'til!  are  working  on  their  assignments, 

The'fina]  variable  in  this  set  which  showed  a  signrKcant  group  effect  .was 
the  proportion  of  student  initiated  work  or  approval  seeking  contacts  which  resul 
ted  in.praise  froriv  the  teacher  (III).    Here  again,  the  teachers  v^re  espec-ially 
Jlkely'to  provide  praise  ta  the  students  who-gave  up  easily.     It  appears^tnat 
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the  teachers  were  trying  to  motivate  these  students,  despite  their  ambivalent^ 
feelings  abqut  ttiem.    Unfortunately,  teacher  praise  given  in  this  particular 
context  does  not- appear  to  be  an  effective  mottvator  (Brophy  &  Ever+son,  19765."^ 
Nevertheless,  the  dafa  indicate  that  the  teachers  had  good'  intentions.  These 
students  apparently  were  exasperating,  and  the  teachers  sometimes  responded  to 
such  overtures  with  impatience.    Even  so-,  they  usuaSly  were  recept i ve- and  even 
provided  praise  unusually  often.     In  genera  1 then,  the  data  so  far  suggest 
that  the  students  v/ho  gave  up  easily  were  exasperating  but  that  the  teachers 
were  trying  to  encourage  them  to  do  better  work  when  opportunities  arose. 

6.    Behavior  Related  Contacts.      The  teachers  had  many  more  behavior  related 
contacts  with  the  students  wfio  gave  up  easily  than  they  did  with  the  persistenJ- 
students  (60,  147).    Furthermore,  the  nature  of  these  interactionfe  gives  sane  Idea 
as  to  why  tl^  students  who  gave  up  easi ly  appeared  to  vex  the  teachers.  These 
students  not  only  had  more  frequent  behavior  cbntacts,  but  they  were  especially 
likely'to  misbehave  in  ways  that  involved  aggression  or  defiance  directed  at 
the  teacher  (64).    Also,  the  highly  persistent  students  were  especially  unlikely 
to  misbehave  in  negativistic    ways  (74),  ,and  to  respond  to  the  teachers  with 
sullenness  (76).    However,  the  students  who  gave  up  easjiy  were  lEkefy  to  respond 
with  su I lenness. 

The  result  of  this  pattern  of  student  behavior  shows  up  in'teacher  responses 
to  misbehavior.     In  contrast  to  pther  groups,  toward    whom  the  teachers  responded 
v/ith  simple  management  interventions,  teachers  responded  to  misbehavior  by  the 
students  who  gave  up  easily  with  warnings  (71,  83),  criticism  and.  punishment  (73)^ 
and  generally  negative  reactions  (137).    The  teachers  also  were  especially  likely 
to  hold  ^up  low  persistent  stuclents  as  bad  exampjes  to  the  rest  of  the  class  (I50)» 
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Taken  i'ogether,  these  <data  i nd Icate^  f-hat  the  highly  persistent  students 
\jQre  model  students  in  many  ways,  and  that  the  students  who  gave  up  easily 
posed  severe  behavior  problems  in  addijion  to  difficulties  in  their  work  habits. 
Furthermore,  several  variables  indicate  that  the  teachers  interacted  Inconsis- 
tently with  these  students  and  frequently  lost  their  patience  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand>  just  as  In  previous  data  sets,  there  is  evidence  of  teacher  am- 
bivalence rather  than  total  negativism^    Despite  all  of  the  above^,  the  teachers 
were  more  likely  to  display  physical  affection  toward    the  students  who  gave  up 
easily  than  toward    the  persistent  students  (152). 

Summary  for  Persistence  '  - 

~  "  ^  .     ^      *  '  <  ^ 

In  general,  the  persistent  students  tame  off  as  model  students  on  every 
variabJe  on  which  a  signKficant  group  effect  appears,  and  the  students  who  give* 
up  easily  came  off  as  very  difficult  and  frustrating  students  simi lar  to  'those 

Consistently  petxeiv^d  a^  restless.  ^  However-,-  whereas  teacher  behavior  toward* 

ft 

the  restless  students  was  almost  completely  negative,  the  data  on  teacher  inter-, 
actions  with  students  who  give  up  easily  suggest  powerful  amblvolence.  These 
^studertts  sometimes  were  aggressive- and  defiant  toward  the  teachers,  and  som^imes 
they  responded  to  discipline  by  becoming  suMen.    Also,  the  teachers  sorpetimes 
vjere...ijnpatlent  and  highly  negati^vist^ic  toward  these  students.    Even  so,  there 
were  sign ff -leant  differences  favoring  theseJow  persistent  students  on  the  rtjeasure' 
of  physical  affection  and  on  several  measures  of  praise.    These  <ata *  suggest' 
that  the  teachers  were  aware  of  their  difficulties  with  these  students  an'd  attemp- 
ting to  do  something  about^th^m  t^;  initiating  social  contacts  with  them,  showing 
physical  affection,  snd  praising  when  they  got  the  ppportuni^ty  to  do  so- 
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Given  thai  those  s-fudents  remoined  consisierrtfy  in  the  extreme  group  as 
students  who  give  up  easily,  and  given  their  betevior,   it  Is  noteworthy  that 
the  teachers  persisted  in  these  attompts.     It  is  instructive  to  cocnpare  the 
students  low  on  the  persistence  scale  witli  the  restless  students,  in  viev/  of  the 
evidence  that  teachers  were  trying  much  harder  to  take  a  positive  approach  to 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the  students  low  in  persistence,  whereas  they 
mostly  appeared  to  have  given  up  on  the  restless  students. 

Conclusion 

FeWer  significant  group  effects  were  observed  for  studGr\ts  perceived  con- 
sistentiy  on  the  achieving  and  creative  scales,  compared  to  the  other  scales 
reviev/ed  so  far.     Furthermore,  these  data  indicate  that  the  teacher  rankings 
of  achievement  and  creativity  were  based  primarily  upon  student  intelligence  and 
achievement.    Most  of  the  data  reflect  this  directly,  and  few  significant  group 
effects  indicate  strong  affect  toward  students  either  high  or  low  on  either 
scale.    Furthermore,  in  contrast  to  students  who  were  high  and  low  on  the  other 
four  scales  reviewed  so  far,  misbehavior  did  not  appear  to  be  an  important 
issue ^with  students  high-and  low  on  achievement  and  particularly  on  creative. 

Students  high  on  these  two  scales  tendedM'o  volunteer  for  and  get  response 
opportunities,  -especial (y  in  general  class  activities.  ^Students  ranked  low  on 
th6se  scales  did  not,  but  nevertheless  the  teachers  initiated  contacts  with 
.them  often,  i nc I ud i ng. pure  1 y  social  contacts.    The  only  except  ion  to  th i s  pattern 
concerns  teacher  initiated  housekeeping  contacts.    When_ the  teachers  wanted- 
something  done,  they  tended  to  turn  to  the  students, they  perceived  as  most 
responsible,  even  though  in  general  they  initiated  interactions  with  these 
students  less  often. 
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The  data  for  persistence  contrasted  somewhat  with  those  for  achieving 
and  creative,  in  that  strong  elements  of  student  misbehavior  and  student  and 
teacher  affect  v/ere  involved.     In  this  respect,  the  students  perceived  consis'- 
tently  on  the  persistence  scale  were  similar  in  many  ways  to  those  perceived 
consistently  on  the  calm  versus  restless  scale.    The  persistent  students  general  I 
were  model  students  who  achieved  well,  worked  v/el I  on  their  assignments,  and 
stayed  out  of  trouble,  while  those  who  9ave  lip  easily  on  assignments  also  mis- 
behaved frequently,  defied  the  teachers,  and  generally  posfed  serious  challenges 
to  the  teacher's  authority.    As  a  result,  the  teachers  responded  with  negative 
affect  of  their  own,  and  with,  frequent  criticism  and  punishment.    However,  in 
contrast  to  the  a  1  most  comp 1 ete ly  negative  treatment  of  restless  students, 
teachers  wore  notably  ambivalent  toward  the  students  who  gave  up  easily.  Despite 
negative  behavior  on  the  part  of  these  students,  and  despite  their  own  tendency 
to  lose  patience  with  1hem,^the  teacher  initiated  more''  social  interactions  with 
them,  displayed  more  physical  warmth  toward  them,  and  praised  and  encouraged- 
them  more  often- 


Table  M^l*    Highosi"  Achiever 


TEACHERS  OBSERVERS 
Groups  Groups 


Adjective  Descriptions 

Low 

Med 

Hi_qh  . 

Low 

Med 

High 

2, 

Mature 

3 

2 

Kit* 

3 

2 

8, 

Mot  1 vated 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1  ^ 

9. 

intei 1 igent 

3 

2. 

1 

3 

2 

1 

10, 

Achlevi  ng 

3 

1 

3 

2 

\ 

1 1 . 

Good  Worl^er 

2 

3 

t 

3 

2 

1  ^4C- 

14, 

Responsible 

3 

2 

I 

3 

1 

2 

17. 

Inattentive 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

20, 

Athletic 

3 

2 

I 

2 

1 

3 

22, 

Other  Negative 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2. 

'l 

23, 

Other  Positive 

HI 

3 

2 

t 

3 

2 

\_  * 

23, 

Good  Home 

3 

2 

1 

NA 

29, 

Creative 

3 

2 

1 

NA 

31, 

Often  Absent 

1 

2 

3 

■NA 

35, 

Untrustworthy 

2 

3 

NA 

37, 

Good  Teacher  Relations 

NA 

3 

2.  - 

1  * 

40, 

%  Positive 

3 

2 

1 

.3  ' 

"  2 

1  et^fit 

£^,01 
E  ^  -001 
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Table  11-2.    Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  ori  Behavior  Checklist  for 

Students  Parcojved  Consistently  on  the  Achieving,  Creative, 
and  Persistent  Scales* 


Variable  Name 


Achieving  Creative  Persistent 

Low  Middle  High       Low  Middle  High       Low  Midd \q  High 


1 . 

Boisterous,  disruptive  J_ 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

*  1 

2 

3 

2. 

Passive,  unemotional 

NS 

i 

2 

3 

.NS 

3, 

Good  peer  relations  -  3 

2 

i 

3 

2 

1 

2 

I 

4. 

Poor  peer  relations 

NS 

1 

3 

2 

NS 

5. 

Low  sel  f-esteein  J_ 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

6. 

Clumsy,  lethargic 

NS 

1 

2  ■ 

3 

■  NS 
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Table  11-3,     Rank-Ordori nq  of  Group  Moans  on  Adjective  Descriplion  Varinblcs 


for  Students  Perceived  Conoistontiy  on  tiie  Creative  Scoic. 


Adjective  Descriptions 

9.  Intel  I igent 

10.  Achieving 
20.  Atliletic 

22.  Otiier  Negative 

24.  Social  Leader 

, 29.  Creative 

40.  %  Positive 


TEACHERS 
Groups 

Low    M\6  High 

3       2  X  *** 

3       2  1  *** 

3       2  I  * 

13  2  * 

2  3  1  * 

3  2  1 
3       2  I  , 


OBSERVFRS 
Groups 
Low    Mid  High 


3 
3 


2  I 


1  2 

2  1  * 

NA 

2  V  ^^^'^ 


£^.05 

£.<  .91 

2.  ^  .001 
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Tab  I  e  11-4,    Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Adjoctive  Description  Variabies 
for  Students  Percotved  Consistently  on  the  Persistent  Scale. 


TEACHERS 
Groups 


OBSERVERS 
Groups 


Ad jGct  i  ve  Descr  i  pt  i  ons 

Low 

HA  i  ^ 

H  J  gh 

Low 

H 1  qn 

2, 

Mature 

L 

T 

D  . 

1  ^^^^ 

5. 

Helpful 

T 

£ 

z 

6. 

Wei l-behaved 

3 

Z 

1 

8. 

tot  i  vated 

3 

I 

1 

3 

Z^ 

1 

9. 

Intel  1 Igent 

D 

Z 

]  9t 

3 

z 

1 

10. 

Ach ! ev  i  ng 

3 

z 

1  -^^^ 

3 

z 

1  1 . 

Good  V/orker 

T 

D 

L 

3 

1 

12. 

Popu lar 

3 

Z 

1 

3 

Z 

14. 

Responsible 

3 

z 

1 

z 

1 
1 

3 

i5. 

Act  1 ve 

1 

z 

1 

Z 

3 

17. 

Inattentive 

1  . 

2  ' 

3 

1 

3 

2 

18. 

Temperaiienta  1 

1 

3 

,  1 

2 

3  * 

19. 

Unobtrusive 

3 

I  . 

^2 

3 

1 

22. 

Other  Negative 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

X  * 

28. 

Good  Home 

3 

2 

NA 

3!  . 

Often  Absent 

1 

2 

.3  ^ 

NA 

37. 

Good  Teacher  Relations 

NA 

3 

2 

1 

40. 

%  Positive 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

£<.05 

£  <  ,  0.1 
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CHAPTER  XI 1  1^2^! 
DISCUSSION  OF  STUDHNT  ABILITY  AND.  WORK  HABITS 

In  this  chapter,  we  wi M  reflect  on  the  behavioral  correlates  of  teacher 
and  observer  perceptions  on  the  six  scales  discussed  thus  far.    These  scales 
measured  attributes  relevant  to  students'  ability  to  cope  effectively  in  the 
student  role  and  to  complete  work^related  assignments  given  to  them  by 
teachers.    Notice  that  there  is  considerable  overlap  among  the  variables 
which  describe  students  rated  '*high'^  or  ^Mow''  on  these  six  scales. 

There  are  three  primary  reasons  for  this:     I)  the  teacher  perception 
scales  are  generally  highly  (positively)  correlated;  2)  the  same  student 
behaviors  are  in  fact  associated  with  correlated  ratings  on  calm,  careful, 
mature,  achieving,  persistent,  and  creative;  and  3)  in  connection  with  both 
of  these  points,  the  data  coflectton  methodology  predisposed  some  degree  of 
overlap  or  '^halo^^  In  the  ratings.     Scales  were  not  defined  operationally 
for  the  teachers;  they  had  little  more  to  go  on  that  ^he  descriptions  for  the 
two  poles  of  each  scale.    Given  1hese  considerations,   it  was  not  surprising 
that  certain  findings  for  response  opportunities  In  small  groups  versus  whole 
class  situations,  number  and  types  of  private  contacts,  and  behavior-related 
contacts  repTlcated  across  all  six  scal'es. 

In  summarizing  the  voluminous  results  of  the  previous  two  chapters^  we 
will  construct  "typologies^'  of  students  ranked  low  and  high  on  the  six  scales. 
That  is,  we  will   indicate  which  behaviors  or  patterns  of  behaviors  are  related 
to  perceptions  of  students  as  calm,  careful,  achieving,  etc.,  and  which  are 
related  to  perceptions  of  students  ^s  restless,  careless,  low  achieving,  etc. 
We'will  point  out  wh-ich  behaviors  are  common  to  most  or  all  of  the  "student 
types,"  and  which  differentiate  clearly  between  groups.  ' 

A  reminder:    one  cannot  argue  "cause  and  effect"  from  these  data.  -^We 
do  not  know  for  sure  whether  the  teacher  perceptions"  of  certain  students  as'- 
restless  were  caused  by  their  misbehaviors,  or  vice  versa.    But,  we  can  make 
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some  appropriate  inferences  ^tong  these  lines  based  on  examining  patterns  of 
teacher-student  interactions  (i^ot  just  results  based  on  single  variables)  and 
the  ways  that  these  patterns  ret^te  to  the  contexts  in  which  interactions 
were  observed.  \ 

Calm  vs.  Restless 

One  generalization  we  can  make  here  that  seems  strongly  *Mata*-based''  is 
that  the  students  perceived  as  catm  usually  were  oriented  tov/ard  the  ''good 
student'*  role.    One  exception  here  that  might  have  been  expected  ^yas  that 
some  students  seen  as  very  calm  also  could  be  overly  Introverted,  ,shy,  and 
unhappy.    Results  of  this  nature  v/ere  found  on  some  of  the  ''high  .inference'* 
ratings,  suggesting  there  Is  a  subgroup  of.  calm  students  v/ho  probably  avoid 
classroom  interaction  to  their  detriment. 

Generally,  though,  the  calm  students  acted  in  accord  with  '''Ideal'*  studfeTitr 
roles.    They  were  involved  in  whole  class  discussions  and  received  high 
rates  of  behavioral  praise.    Restless  students,  on  the  other  hand,^  showed  ^ 
qaite  di  fferent  patterns  of  classroom  activity. 

With  regard  to  findings  we  ^\\\  see  occurring  agatn  for  other  scales, 
restless  students  had  more  **private"  interactions  with  teachers,  had  more 
interaction$>which  they  inttiated  refused  by  the  teachers,  had  more  behavior'-'^ 
related  contacts,  and  received  higher'proportions  of  work  praise  and 
criticism-    These  results  lend  credence  to  the  initial  perceptions  of  these 
students  as  restless,  and  they  suggest  some  of  the  teachers'  strategies  tor 
dealing  with  these  students.    The  high  rates  of  private  contacts  indicate 
that  teachers  and  restl^sss  students  acted  on  this  apparent  need  to  work 
together  with  each  other  in  one-to-one  sHuations.    The  many  misbehaviors 
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coded  for  these  students  suggest  there  was  good  reason  for  the  teachers' 
perceplions  of  them  as  rest  I  ess . 

The  praise  and  criticism  findings  will  show  up  again  for  several  of  the 
other  'Mow^'  groups.    This  apparently  means  that  one  of  the  major  strategies 
teachers  have  adopted  in  interacting  with  *^poor  students^^  is  to  evaluate 
them  more  —  both  positively  and  negatively.    T^ach^rs  may  do  this  in  an 
attempt  to  socialize  these  students  i'o  the  ideal  role  (already  accepted  by 
the  "calm'*  students),  and/or  they  may  be  operating  on  the  notion  that  they 
need  to  provide  less  feedback  to  the  better  students.    That  is,  perhaps  calm 
students  get  low  rates  of  praise  and  criticism,  causing  1he  "normal"  feedback 
given  to  restless  students  to  be  seen  as  h jg_h  rates. 

The  psychology  of  child  development  suggests  an  hypothesis  (which  could 
be  tested  in  future  experimental  work)  about  the  nrioral  development  levels  of 
the  calmed  restless  students.     Kohlberg  (1969)  has  proposed  that  children 
advance  from  being  very  sel f ^or i ented,  deferring  only  to  greater  authority, 
to  being  coghizant  of  social  roles,  stereotypic  images,  and  others' 
expectations.    Given  this  framework,  we  would  expect  more  of  the  ca Im  students 
to  be  operating  at^the  higher  stege  (stage  3  in  Kohlberg's  theory)  and  more 
of  the  restless  students  to  be  operating  at  the  lower  stage  (stage  2). 

Caref  u  I  vs.  Care  I  ess 

Almost  all  of  "the  significant  results  for  the  careful  versus  careless 
scale  also  were  found  for  calm  yersus  restless,  although  calm  showed  more  group' 
differences  than  careful-    Another  indication  of  th^  tfigh  degree  of 
relationship  between  these  two  measures  is  the  *76  ccfrrAlaJ"ion  between  calm 

*  -  i 

and  careful.    Tbis  te'^ls  us  that  about  5956  of  the  variance  (variability)  in 
teacher  perceptions  was  common  to  —  the, same  for  —  both  of  these  scales. 
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In  general,  careless  students  interacted  with  teachers  more  often,  but 
as  with  the  restless  students,  this  resulted  primarily  from  high  rates  of 
private  interaction  (although  careTess  sfuaents  did  vigorously  volunteer  jnore 
often  in  small  group  situations).    Careless  students  a  I  so^.\*ere  cr  i  tic  i  zed  for 
poor  work'more  frequently  in  private  inleractions  wifh^the  teachers.  Care'ful 
students  v/ere  checked  on  less  often  and  had  their' work  criticized  less  often* 
^    .There  also  w^^re  some  resulis  suggesting  at  least  two  d5s1^inct  subgroups 
of  careless  students.    Teachers  did  not  -9 ive  more  refusals  to  the  careless 
students  (as  they  did  for  restless  students  and  students  low  on  several  other 
work  habits  and  ability  scales).    Also,  teachers  showed  □  higher  degree  of 
p'hysicai  affection  toward  careless  students.     It  seems  unl.ikely  thatithese 
are  the  same  students  that  have  extremely  high  rates  of  misbehavior, laggresston 


directed  toward  the  teacher,  and  high  frequencies  of  '^sullen  and  defi|ant" 

j 

responses.  * 

As  stated  in  Chapter  10,  we  propose  that  two  different  types  of^sfudents 
were  being  perceived  by  the  teachers  as  restless.    One  type  is  s>6ppy ^and 
forgetful,  but  reinforces  the  teacher  in  other  ways  (primapiiy  by  not  being 
alienated  from  the  schooling  experience).    Teachers  ne^ond  to  this.Jn  kind,  ■ 
with  physical  affection  and  low  rates  of  refu^^K^  The  other  type  of  restless 
student  probably  is  very  aggressive,  def>^"t,  unmotivated,  and  genera t,l/r 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  deaL-w-ith,    We  cannot  state  that  this  is  the 
underlyl^ng.  reason  for  th^.-pu^^l  i  ng  findings,  but  it  does  seem  like  a       ■  ' 
reasonable  i nterjiP^fation  of  otherwise  contradictory  results* 

-"l^ture  vs.  Immature 

Teachers  generally  described  the  mature  students  more  favorably  than  the  ^ 
classroom  observers  did.    However,  there  were  data  oot lection  and  analysis 
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procedures  which  make  this  difficult  to  interpret  meaningfully*    First,  the 
sample  of  students  involved  in  the  observer  ratings  analyses .included  nearly 
all  of  the  students  in  the  study  (only  those  whp  could  not  be  rated  at  all 
were  excluded),  but  the  teacher  ranttTfigs  data  came  from  different  subgroups, 
depending  on  who  was  consistent  on  which  scale.    Secondly,  any  one  teacher 
was  involved  only  with  students  at  one  grade  level,  but  observers  collected 
data  in  two,  three,  or  all  four  grades.     In  this  case,  observers  were 
instructed  to  rate  students  on  ''maturity"  relative  to  their  samerage 
classmates,  but  it  seems  likely  that  they  werje  affected  to  some  extent  by 
their  Knowledge  of  students  in  higher  and  lower  grades- 

As  with  thfe  calm  and  caroful  students,  the  mature  students  got  more 
public,  whole  class  response  opportunities,  but  fewer  private  coni^acts  (in 
comparison  with  the  medium  and  low  mature  groups)*     In  small  group  situations, 
immature  students  got  more  response  opportunities,  but  this  was  caused 
primarily  by  teachers  calling  on  them  more  when  they  did  not  volunteer*  This 
probably  reflects  a  teacher  strategy  of  calling  on  immature  students  both  as 
a  control  I ing  mechanism  (to  keep  them  from  acting  up  and  make  them  pay 
attention)',  and  as  a  means  of  equalizing  class  participation  (mature  students 
are  more  Involved  in  who-le  class  discussions)* 

There  also  were  several  findings  which  indicate  that  Iminature  students 
are  less  peer  orfented,  cause  more  behavior  problems,  and  are  frustrating  to 
the  teachers,  as  well  as  being  frustrated  by^  some  teacher  responses  to  their 
behavior.    High  inference  observer  ratings  showed  the  immature  students  as 
more  boisterous  and  disruptive,  to  have  poor  peer  relations,  and  to  have  low 
sejf-esteem*    The  teachers  responded  more  oft-en  to  their  Initiations  with 
impatience,  refusals,  or  criticisms,  but. they  also  praised  .them  more'^often 
for  good  work  in  private  contacts*    These  data  present  a  picture  of  teachers 
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being  criticaTand  ''turned  off^*  by  immature  studen'ts,  6ut  not  without  reason*^ 
It  also  seems  that  the  immature  students  wero  more  susceptible  to  being 
influenced  by  teacher  behavior  (they  are  less  peer-oriented)*  Teachers 
apparently  try  to  take ^advantage  of  this  by  working  to  get  these  students 
motivated  and  involved  In  class  activities. 

This  notion  is  elaborated  further  by  findings  that  teachers  initiated 
more  personal  and  social  contacts  with  immature  students,    Also,  mature 
students  more  frequently  responded  negatively  to  teacher  initiated  Social 
contacts.    Though  the  immature  students  did  misbehave   '  more,  teachers  still 
directed  more  physical  affection  toward  them  (while  mature  students  got 
more  priase  for  their  actual  behaviors). 

The  data  for  the  mature  scale  seem^  to  support  the  developmental 
hypothesis  mentioned^ for  calm  versus  restless*    As  students  mature,  they 
become  more  aware  jof  whart  the  ^'student  role^'  entails  (fewer  misbehaviors,  more 
involvement  in  class  activities,  etc.).    At  the  same  time,  they  are 
I'de-centeririg'*  (becoming  less  sel  f-*or  iented)  and  coming  to  understand  what 

t 

their  peers  are  expecting  of  them.    They  also  ^re  beginning  to  see  how 

Important  it  is  to  act^  accord i ng I y  to  gain  peer  approval,    Thus,  they  are 

progressing  from  actions  based  solely  on  self-serving  needs  and  avoidance  of 

*  punishment  toward  actions  which  place  them  (simultaneously)  in  two  or  moi^e 

recognized  roles  —  the  "good^*  student  and  the  "popular"  student.     In  a  trend 

which  continues  up  to  and.  through  adolescence,  whenever  these  roles  conflict, 
♦ 

they  become  more  and  more^  likely  to  respond  as  their  peers  expect  them  to  as 
they  get  older  and  more  social ly  mature.  ^ 

»  -  *  ■  + 

I 
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High  vs.  Low  Achieving  Students 

As  expected,  The  findings  for  this  scale  strongly  '^favor*'  the  high 
achievers  —  they  are  seen  as  f uncti on i ng abetter  J n  the  classrooni  and  as  ^ 
having  more  desirable,  positive  attributes  than  low  achievers,"*  Teachers  saw 
high  achievers  as  more  mature,  respons  i  b  i,e.,  motivated,   intelligent,  and 
athletic,  white  observers  saw  them  prtmarily  as  good  workers  (high  achievers) 
and  poor  or  inefficient  workers  (low  achievers).    This  indicates  that  teachers 
may  have  used  the  students'  general   intelligence  and  developmental   levels  more 
in  forming  their  judgments,  while  observers  based  their  ratings  more  on  l^degre^ 
of  application  to  work,"    This  makes  sense  when  one  coqsid^rs  that  the 
persistence  (and,  to  some  extent,  the  qualj^ty)  of  the^  student' s  work  wa$  . 
about  ail  that  observers  had  access  to  in  forming  their  impressions  of  high 
and  low  achievers.    High  achievers  also  were  seen  as  having  ^od  peer  relations, 
and  as  unlikely  to  be  boisterous  or  to  have  low  self-esteem,  ^ 

As  with  calm,  careful,  and  mature,  the  low  group  on  the  achievement  scale 
had  more  total  contacts  with  the  teacher,  more  private  contacts,  Qnd  tewer 
whole  class  response  opportunities.    This  is  emerging  as  one  of  our  most, 
consistent  findings;     students  who  are  doing  well  interact  with  the  teacher 
less  in  private  contact  situations^  while  "bad"  students  interact  more  in 
private  contacts,  but  do  less  in  front  of  the  whole  class*    There  is  a 
possibi I ity  that  this  was  related  to  the  presence  of  an  observer  (e,g,, 

teachers  wanting  to  interact  with  poor  students  quietly  and  privately),  but 

*    ^  ^  " 

it  probably  was  due  primarily  to  real  needs  to  deal  with  these  students  on  a 

one-to-one  basis  more  extensively* 

Low  achievers  receive  more  response  opportunities  in  small  group 

situations.    This  may  he  partially  due  to  teachers^  attempts  t6  equaljze 

participation  for  ai  I  students,  but  th  Is  f  i  nding  can  be  t:a  iso  exp  la  ined  by 
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context.    '^Small  group"  codes  gener'arfy  reTer  to  Tahguage  arts  groups"  which 
are  usually  ^^tracked'*  by  abi  I  i  ty>    Because  of  this,  the  groups  were  relati\/ely 
homogeneous  —  either  mostly  low.  achievers  or  mostly  Mgh  achievers.  Since 
the  only  coding  during  simple  recitations  (when  a  student  reads  a  passage 
without  teacher  Intervention)  would       a  mark  reflecting  the  manner  in  which 
the-teacher  called  on  a  student,  the  number  of  coded  small  group  response 
opportunities  frr  students  capable  of  reading  without  any  problems  or 

ir>terrupt-iOf>  -woul^-be-  jjovz-ifl-'  comi^ari'son-  to-  the-codes  TnaTfe—for"  students  ^^-^ 

experiencing  some  difficulty  in  their  reading  turns.    That  is,  high  achievers 
could  read  without  the  teacher  having  to  ask  questions,  probe,  provide  ^ 
feedback  Very  often,  in  contrast  to  the  low  achievers.  Consequently, 
behaviors  such  as  questions,  probes,  and  feedback  would  be  expected  to  occur 
with  greater  frequency  in  groups  composed  of  low  achievers,  and  the  data  bear 
this  out . 

As  with  some  of  the  other  ''low  groups,"  the  low  achievers  were  more 
likely  to  be  refused  by  the  teacher  if  they  attempted  to  initiate  private 
work  contacts.    This  finding  is  best  understood  in  connection  with  the  teacher 
behavior  required  when  a  student  comes  to  the  teacher  for  help.  Often, 
students  tried  to  initiate' private  contacts  with  the  teacher  during  "seatwork" 
periods.    During  these  times,  the  teacher  usually  was  working  with  5-^8 
students  in  a  small  group  while  the  rest  of  the  class  worked  on  assignments  on 
their  own.    So,  when  any  student  —  a  low  or  high  achiever  —  approached  a 
teacher  under  these  circumstances,,  the  teacher  usua'lly  was  busy. 

High  achieving  students  might  only  want  to  know  if  an  answer  was  correct. 
It'  probably  would  be,  and  the  teacher  only  would  be  required  to  give  a  brief, 
"Yes,  that's  right,*'  and  the  student's  need  would  have  been  met.    No  "refusal" 
would  be  coded*    On  the  other  hand,  a  low  ^'^hi'eving  student  might  approach  the 

3io  : 
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teacher  saying,  "I  don't  understand  this  paragraph*'*    This  is  impossible  for 


teachers  to  deal,  with  in  a  ver"y  brief  manner,  "When  they- are— busy,  they   ..^ 

*Vefuse"  the  low  achiever.    Actually,  they  usually  delay  the  student  until  a 
more  appropriate  time  (unfortunately,  our  coding  system  did  not  have  a  "delay" 
category). 

Support  for  this  interpretation  comes  from  three  different,  items  of  data: 
I)  t>lgh  achievers  had  qu i te  a  bit  more  brief  feedback  Interactiohs,  2) ' low 
achievers  had  more  (though  this  was  not  statistically  significant)  long 


feedback,  and  3)  low  achievers  generally  had  higher  totals  of  private  contacts 
with  the  teachers.    These  data  suggest  that,"  despite  "refusals,"  the  teachers 
were  getting  back  to  low  achievers  later  to  deal  with  their  problems  more 
effectively.    A  similar  interpretation  couTd  be  seen  fo  apply  to  the  restless 
and  Inimature  groups*  high  rates  of  refusals,  although  the  teacher  responses  to 
those  students  also  may  have  been  affected  by  the  student's  actual  behaviors 
in  attempting  to  initiate  contacts  (coming  at  especially  inappropriate  t)mes, 
or  misbehaving  in  the  process  of  the  work^related  interaction)* 

Teachers  initiated  more  private  contacts  with  low  achievers,  followed 
next  by  high  achievers*    They  initiated  the  fewest  with  the  middle^  achievers* 
This  makes  sense  if  we  consider  the  middle  achievers^as  the  least  visible  and 
demanding  of  the  three  groups*     It  also  probably  reflects  the  teachers* 
concern  for  first  "teaching  the  liows"  and  working  with  the  high  achievers  to 
get  them  to  reach  their  potential.    The  "middles"  may  be  left  out  for  lack 
of  time, 

Lundgren  (1972)  found  that  secondary- 1  eve  I  teachers  directed  their 
efforts  more  toward  the  "iow-middle"  group  of  students  ^ —  not  the  "low"  group* 
The  difference  in  findings  may  be  due  to  our  data  coming  from  the  elementary 
grades  (two  through  five)*    This  would  make  sense  if  teachers  were  trying  not 
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to  allow  poor  students  to  fall  Irretrievably  behind  their  classmates  at  the 
earl^y  grade  levels.     It  may  be  (unfortunately  so)  that  by  the  time  "low^' 
students  reach  high  school  age,  teachers  have  given  up  on  them  and  begin  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  low-middle  group. 

Teachers  also  interacted  more  v/ith  low  achievers  in  personal  and  social 
contacts-    This  shows  that  they  maintained  healthy  interpersonal  relationships 
with  these  students,  in  addition  to  working  with  them  more  on  academic 
matters-    Low  achievers  misbehaved  more  often,  perhaps  because  they  could  not 
complete  assignments  and  got  into  trouble  when  th^y  had  nothing  to  do.  The 
behavior  problems  they  presented  did  not  appear  to  be  strongly  aggressive  or 
defiant  misbehaviors,  but  rather,  non^lnteractive  misbehaviors  less  threateninj 
to  teachers-  ^        -^^  ' 

Creative  vs.  Uncreative  ■ 

The  literature  on  creativity  is  ambiguous*    Generally,  there  has  been 

diff icuJty  In  finding  creativity  measures  which  correlate  among  themselves  as 

highly  or  higher  than  they  do  with  intelligence  tests  (maximum  correlations 

between  creativity  and  intel I igende  of  *20  to  ,50  have  been  reported)*  Most 

researchers  agree  that  creativity  is  conceptually  distinct  from  intelligence, 

but  measures  of  creativity  generally  accepted  as  valid  cfo  not  currently  exist* 

With  these  problems.  It  is  not  surprising  that  teachersV  judgments  of  students 

creativity  seemed  influenced  heavily  by  perceptiorts  of  achievement  and 
* 

intelligence.    Also,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  note  again  that  the  teacher 
perception  data  were  obtained  by  giving  the  teachers  the  names  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  scale  — creative  and  uncreative  in  this  case  — ,and  having  them  rank- 
order  their  students  between  these  two  poles.    That  is,  no  objective  or 
behavioral  definitions  of  the" scales  were  provided. 
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In  comparison  to  the  low  creative  group,  the  highly  creative  students 
were  rated  as  having  better  peer  relations,  being    less  boisterous  and 
disruptive,  less  1 1  kely  to  hWe  low  sePF-esfeem,'  "anT^^less  xitjmsy^nd— letharg-jc*- 
As  we  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  this  seems  to  define  two  groups  of 
"l©w  creative"  students:    one  which  is  passive,  withdrawn,  and  has  low  self^ 
esteem,  and  another  which  is  aggressive  and  boisterous* 

As*with  the  other  measures  of  student  ability  and  work  habits,  the  ; 
high  group  on  the  creative  scale  got  more  whole  class  response  opportunities, 
while  the  low  group  received  more  small  group  ami  private  interactions* 
This  probably  was  because  of  the  way  the  students  were  grouped  (see  the 
discussion  under  "High  vs.  Low  Achieving  Students^'),  as  well  as  because  of:the 
generally  passive  nature  of  some  low  creative  students*    Their  passivity  is 
seen  in  that  the  low  creative  group  got  a  higher  percentage  of  their  private 

e 

contacts  because  the  teacher  initiated  them* 

Evidence  for  an  active,  aggressive  subgroup  of  low  creative  students 
comes  from  the  variable  "waving  hands'^  \x\  small  group  situations*    This  was 
coded  more  often  for  low  than  for  middle  or  high  creative  students,  sugges,ting 
that  at  least  some  tow^reative  students  vigorously  sought  public  response 
opportunities  in  small  group  contexts*    Students  perceived  as  low  in 
creativity  also  got  more  work^related  criticism  In  private  Interactions 
with  tiie  teachers*    This  probably  was  because  these  students  were  perceived  as 
Iqw  achieving,  low  intelligent  students  whc^^also  received  high  rates  of 
criticism*  -  \  ■ 

As  with  other  scales,  the  low  creative  grou|5  got  more  teacher  Initiated 
contacts  7^  work  and  persona  1-sre I a^ed*  One  other  fNJnding,  though,  unique  to 
the  low  creative  group,  concerned  behavioral  management  ciohtactS*,-  There  were 


no  significant  differences  in  measures  of  student  misbehavior  and  corresponding 
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teacher  reactions.    This  indicates  that,  while  the  low  creative  students  were 
responded  to  much  as  ife+hey  were  one  of  the  other  'Mow'*  groups,  they  were 
-not  i;aiis_i_Qg_  any  particulaj;;_cIassroom  problems,  as  the  other  low  groups  were. 
These  data  suggest  that  intelligence  and  achievement  differences,  but  not 
behaviora I  di ffer^nces,  characterized  high  versus  low  creative  students. 
This  should  have  been  expected,  given  the  difficulty  of  rating  students  on 
creativity  from  observing  them  in  classrooms.  ^ 

Persistent  vs.  Gives  Up  Easily  '  ■  -  * 

The  persistence  scale  correlated  so  highly  with  so  many  of  the  other 
scales,  that  we  might  say  that  it  js  one  of  the  basic  scales  (along  with 
achievement  and  cooperative)  that  teachers  and  observers  used  in  making 
"haio"  type  judgments  about  students^.    The  .highly  persistent  students  also  were 
rated  as  more  helpful,  better  motivated,  more  intelligent,  higher  achievers, 
and  more  popular.    High  persistent  students  were  seen  as  more  responsible  and 
having  better  peer  relations,  while  t.hose  perceived  as  low  persistent  were 
rated  as  boisterous  and  disruptive  and  low  in  self-esteem. 

Fitting  in  with  the  previously  established  pattern,  students  seen  as 
giving  up  easily  interacted  more  with  teachers  in  private  contexts;  high 
persistent  students  got  more  general  class  response  opportunities.  Persistent 
students  got  more  response  opportunities  through  volunteering.    When  low 
persistent  students  were  called  on  as  non-volunteers,  they  were  more  likely 
(in  compp.rison  to  the  middle  and  high  groups^!?  to  be  praised  by  the  teacher* 
This  latter  finding  suggests  that  teachers  may  be  trying  to  encourage 
participation  in  the  students  who, give  up  easily  by  pr^Istng  their  responses* 

In  contradiction  to  the  findings  for  the  other  scales  that  haVe  beVn 
discussed^  the  low  persistent  students  did  not  have  more  small  group 
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Interactions  —  the  middle  group  had  the  highest  freqtmncy  on  this  variable, 
ApparenHy,  the  activity  of  the  low  persistent  students  was  about  evenly 
distributed  between  small  groups  and  whole  class  discussions*     The  students 

perceived  as  low  in  persistence  did  receive  more  response  opportunities  after_  

vigorous  hand-waving  than  the  other  groups.    This  indicates  that,  when  these 
students  did  volunteer,  they  did  not  mind  being  enthusiastic  about  it,  at 
least  in  a  small  group  context. 

There  were  no  grouf?\rd  i  f  ferences  on  the  persistent  scale  in  the  overall  

rate  of  iniMation  of  private  contacts,  but  the  teachers  criticised,  reacted 

y 

negatively,  and  responded  with  impatience  in  more  interactions  with  low 
persistent  students  than  with  th^i' middle  and  high  groups.     In  teacher  initiated  - 
interactions  and  in  student  ini4iated  work  or  approval  seeking  contact^, 
teachers  praised  the  students  seen  as  giving  up  essily.    This  probably 
represents  'teacher  attempts  to  encourage  their  participation  in  ^ademlc 
pursuits.    Even  the  criticism  data  may  be  construed  as  communicating 
expectations  ro  these  students  that  they  could  do  Letter  with  more  effort. 
There  also  was  the  previously  mentioned  tendency  for  teachers  to  eva I uate  poor 
students  more  —  this  includes  both  positive  and  negative  evaluations. 

As  well  as  initiaNng  more  private  work-related  contacts  with  the  low 
persistent  students,  1i  chers  had  more  personal  and  social  contacts  with 
them.    This  seems  unusj  '   in  light  of  the  behavior  problems  posed  by  these 
students;    they  had. higher  overall  frequencies  of  behavioral  contact's,  they 
reacted  more  with  aggression  and  defiance;  the  teachers  used  more  strick  means 
of  behavior  management  (e*g*,  criticism);  and  these  students  responded 
frequently  with  behavior  coded  as  ''sullen/* 

•    The  data  were  particularly  clear-cut  for  the  persistent  scale,  but  the 
same  trends  have  been  seen  in  the  behaVfor  patterns  for  the  other  student 
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types  discussed.    A  cycle  of  student  misbehaviors  and  teacher  disciplinary 
actions  is  observed,  along  wiih  high  rates  of  teacher  iniiiated  perj^onal  and 
social  interactions*      There  definitely  were  some  students  who  were  low  in 
work  habits  and  ability  but  did  not  cause  trehavior  management  problems^ 
However,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  rated  low  on  persistence  and  the 
other  scales  were  discipline  problems  for  the  teachers. 

It  seems  likely  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  these  behavior  problems  may 
have  been  cVus^d"  ty^'ctii^ieuM^i^s  (and,  perhaps,  vice  versa). 

S0,  teachers  were  confronted  with  low  achieving,  unmotivated,  misbehaving- 
students*    What  avenues  were  available?    Teachers  attempted  to  establish 
rapport  by  initiating  personal  and  social  interaction  and  by  showing  physical 
affection  toward  these  students*    These  can  be  seen  as  adaptive  moves  geared 
to  affect  the  student's  experience  with  school  positively.     If  successful  in 
these  efforts,  teachers  might  be  able  to  break  the  misbehavior  cycle  which 
would  then  allow  work  related  activities  to  occur  with  better  effect. 

Though  our  data  do  not  speak  to^  the  fjrobable  success  of  such  a  strategy 
(we  can  only  say  which  behaviors  and  which  perceptions  were  related.,  and  how 
strong  the  relationships  were),  it  seems  sound  to  the  extent  that  a  workable 
rapport  can,  in  fact,  be  established.     If  the  teacher's  attempts  to  socialize 
and  develop  interpersonal  relationships  with  these  students  do  not  affect 
them  or  only  further  alienate  them,  a  new  strategy  would  be  needed.  ^ 

In  any  case,  students  perceived  as  highly  persistent  were  basically 
"model"  students,  and  tt^te  "low  persistent"  students  elicited  "ambivalent" 
responses  from  teachers  attempting  to  control  their  disruptive  misbehaviors  a 
get  therrrxetnvol ved  in  the  process  of  learning.    The  same  wa^  true,  in  varyin 

w 

degrees,  of  teacher  interaction  with  students  low  on  other  scales.  An 
Interesting  comparison  may  be  made  between  the, patterns  of  teacher-student 
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intersction  with  the  "restless*'  and  "low  persistent'*  students.  TeagtiBrs^tookr-c 
generaJJyvfTi'^*^^  pas14^hre^piioach  to  the  low  persistent  students,  even  though 
both  types  of  students  presented  similar  problems  in  behavior  management. 
Perhaps  the  low  persistent  students  were  lacking  only  Jn  effort  and  motivation, 
and  were  seen  as  open  to  being  "brought  around"  to  the  "go6d"  student  role. 
Conversely,  the  restless  students  may  have  presented  such  constant  and  severe 
threats  to  classroom  discipline  that  the  teachers  had  to  spend  most  of  their 
energies  in  interacting  with  these  students  in  controlling  thefr  behaviors 
(many  times,  in  aversive  ways, ^ by  necessity)* 

Summary  an_d  Conclusions 

What  can  we  learn  from  these  findings?    What  are  the  major  Implications? 
For  one*  thing^we  have  seen  how  teacher  perceptions  of  stpdents  as  calm, 
careful,  mature^  ach i evi ng ,  creative,  and  persistent  are  so  highly  interrelated 
that  all  six  scales  may  be  described  as  measures  of  "work  habits  and  ability" 
(factor  analyses  support  this,  too  —  see  Crawford,  et  aj^. ,  1976).    We  have' 
attempted  to'specity  behavioral  typologies  of  the  students  and  to  designate 
frequently  occurring  patterns  of  teacher-student  Interactions  for  each  group 
(low,  middle,  and  high)  on-each  scale.    These  different  typologies  and 
interaction  patterns  were  almost  as  highly  related  as  the  teacher  rankings 
themselves.    The  commonalities  (among  the  behavioral  data  for  the  different 
types  of  students)  and  differences  were  noted*    Some  of  the  more  interesting 
findings  resulted  from  comparisons  of  behavioral  data  on  students  seen  as 
low  on  one  scale  and  low  on  another,  when  those  data  showed  obviously 
contrasting  patterns* 

As  discussed  for  the  calm  and  mature  scales,  evidence  was  found  for 
behavioral  clifterences  based  on  the  moral  development  levels  of  the  students* 


In  a  sense,  students  develop  tov/ard  an  awareness  of  two  possibly  conflicting 
roles  —  the  "*good"  student  and  the  one  vifho  is  popular  with  his  or  her  peers. 
It  is  possible  to  fill  both  roles,  but  vve  may  expect'peer  pressure  to  become 
increasingly  important  as  adolescence  approacties. 

Some  of  these  findings  are  suggestive  of  certain  changes  which  might  be 
made  in  classroom  proccesses  or  teacher-^student  dyadic  interaction  patterns- 
Certainly,   it  would  be  helpful   if  teachers  were  able  to  be  more  aware  of  their 
perceptions  of  students/  including  their  categorizing  of  students  (even  when 
observable  behavior  warrants  it)  into  broadly  defined  student  "types/^ 
Knowledge  of  possible  effects  of  these  perceptions  would  help  teachers  maximize 
their  effectiveness.     If  the  teacher's  perceptions  and"^tIons  are  integr'al 
Components  in  sustaining  undes  i  rab  I  e  eye  I  es  involving  'Mow^"  students,,  ;thTe 
teacher  should  be  able  to  decide  where  changes  may  be  made  to  bring  those 
students  "out  of  the  cycle"  and  into  the  classroom. 

These  data  also  illustrate  how  a  classrooni  is  a  dynamic,  complex  social 
structure,  with  causes  and  effects  so  interwoven  that  we  must  resort  to 
di  scussions  of  cycles  (with  no  u It imately  discernible  causes)  and  patterns  of 
teacher-stgdent  i  nteractiort  i n  dl^^cussing  observable  behaviors.    The  dyadic 
interaction  between  the  teacher  and  the  student  is  indeed  a  two-way  street, 
^ach  "side"  affects  t^^e  other.    Actions  taken  by  one  participant  eventually 
will  produce  outcomes  In  the  other.    Misbehaviors  lead  to  negative  teacher 
behaviors  such  as  criticism  and  low  perceptions  of  students,  just  as  these 
teacher  behaviors  may  trigger  more  misbehaviors.    Few  simple  solutions  are 
available.    However,  one  might  be  that  a  significantly  lower  student/teacher 
ratio  would  help  eliminate  the  teacher  responses  coded  a^. "refusal"  and 
"Impatience,"    Other  solutions  require  recognition  of  individual  student 
differences  within  the  types  of  students  we've  discussed  thus  far.  Uitjmatefy^ 
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as  teachers  and  students  come  to  better  understand  the  potential  consequences 
of  their  actions,  both  parties  will  be  able  to  modify  their  behavior  in  ways 
which  facilitate  learning  and  instruction  in  the  classroom. 
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In  this  chapter,  we  will  consider  two  student  attributes  that  contri- 
bute to  their  general  social  attractiveness:    happiness  and  physical  attrac- 
tiveness*   Students    consistently  perceived  as  happy  usually  were  well  liked 
and  enjoyed  by  teachers,  because  they  had  cheerful  dispositions  and  friendly, 
optimistic  approaches  to  classroom  i iving.    People  with  such  traits  usually 
are  popular  in  any  context,     In  contrast,  consistently  unhappy  people  are 
less  t  IkeJj^Jo^^be_wej^.t_l|k^^  .by^.Qthers..  ,-,  A.Jthe-T^Qsnns.-fxir--ihBXxLMnhapplnBBB 


are  known  and  understandable,  they  may  be  pitied  rather  than  disliked* 
However,  their  own  unhapplness  may  makes, others  around  them  uncomfortable, 
so  that  they  are^  unlikely  to  be  very  popular  and  may  even  be  social  isolates* 

Physical  attractiveness  is  one  of  those  personal  attributes  that  has 
no  logical  linkage  to  school  achievement  or  teacher-student  interacti.on, 
but  was  included  in  the  study  because  previous  research  had  shown  that  attractive 
■^Individuals  were  perceived  more  favorably  than  less  attractive  individuals 
(Diorv  Berscheld,  &  Walster,  1972;  B$rscheld  &  Walster,  1972)*  Furthermore, 
some  studies  suggested  that  physicaf  attractiveness  might  make  a  difference  ^ 
in  teacher  perceptions  and  trea"iment  of  students* 

For  example.  In  one  study  CCM?^ord  &  Walster,  1971),  fifth  grade 
teachers  were  asked  to  make  predictions'sabout  educational  success  and  other 
matters,  based  on  student  report  cards*    Rl&port  cards  for  comparison  students 
were  identical,  except  that  some  were  aoiompdnied  by  a  picture  of  a  student 
Judged  to  be  physically  attracfive,  and,  others  were  accompanied  by  a  picture 
of  a  student  judged  to  be  physically  unattractive*    Even  though  the  reports 
were  identical  except  for  the  photos,  more  promising  predictions  were  , 
made  about  the  attractive  students* 
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Relationships  between  attractiveness  and  other  variables  are  not  com" 
pletely  Illogical,  although  they  are  stronger  than  they  "deserve"  to  be* 
In  part,  their  reasonableness  depends  upon  what  kinds  of  things  are  taken 
into  account  when  teachers  Cor  anyone  else)  rate  attractiveness.     If  ratings 
are  based    on  purely  physical  features,  there  should  be  few  relationshps 
to  anything  else.    However,  if  differences  In  attractiveness  are  affected 

^by  di f f erenoes-  In  nutri±lDruarv(i  general  health  care,  which  m  turn  are 
related  to  differences  inSES,  some  genuine  relationships  might  be  expected* 
Stronger  relationships  would  be  expected  where  ratings  of  attractiveness^ 
took  into    account  not  only  purely  physical  characteristics  but  also  ilanners, 
social  sophistication,  clothing,  grooming,- and  oth'^r^attri  butes  reflective 
of  general  SES  and  even  of  family  values*     ,  -  * 

We  asked  teachers  and  observers  to  restrict  themselves  to  piirely 
physical  features  in  rating  attractiveness,  but  this  is  difficult  to  do. 
It  seems  likely  that  certain  students'  ratings  were  enhancec  or  reduced 
by  cleanliness,  grooming,  quality  of  clothing,  and  other  factors  related^' 
to  the  SES  and  general  lifestyle  of  their  families.    Consequent lyV  We- did 
expect  some  positive  relationships  between  physical  attractiveness  and  the ^  - 
other  student  .attributes  examined  in  the  study,  although  we  expected  that 
attractiveness  wou  Ld  be  one  of  the  weaker  variables*    Furthermore,  we  expected 
that  attractiveness  would  correlate  more  consistently  in  the  perception  data 

.than  In  the  observational  data,  because  th^  correlates  of  attractiveness  that 
We  expected  to  influence  perceptions  were  not  expected  to  tnfluence  classroom 
interaction  much,  if  at  all*  ,  *  '    .  \ 
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In  summary,  our  main  interest  In  examining  the  data  for  happy  versus 
unhappy  was  to  see  if  students  consistently  perceived  as  happy  showed 
generally  positive  dispositions  and.  popularity  with  teachers  and  peers. 
Our  major  interest  in  studying  unhappy  students  was  to  see  the  degree  to 

i 

which  they  elicited  pity  versus  rejection  ff^om  teachers  and  peers*  In 

i 

examining  attractive  versus  unattractive  students,  we  wanted  to  see  if 
physical  attractiveness  did  affect  perceptions  to  any  significant  degr^^, 

an d "Fl s o  it  Tt luderrf s"^ ' ^ p fiys I'caT ^aTf Fac+Tven0ss^Te Fat ed  to^ the  1  r  class roort| 

I 

behavior  or  their  interactions  with  teacheris. 


Happy  ^ 

Teacher  rankings  of  student  happiness  correlated  only  *30  with  observer 
ratings  of  happiness,  indicating  less  agreement  on  this  scale  than  on  nriost 
scales.    However,  the  patterns  of  correlation  with  other  scales  were  simiiar 
for  teachers  and  for  observers,  except  that  the  correlations  for  observers 
were  lower*    Among  the  teacher  rankings,  happy  correlated  most  highly  with 
persistence,^  attachment,  and  eye  contact,  and  it  shows^d  a  generally  gosftive 
halo  pattern*     it  also  showed  a  positive  halo  pattern  for  observers,  but  * 
the  highest  correlations  were  with  achieving,  creative,  ancI  eye  contact*  ' 
Thus,  both  groups  observed  that  eye  contact  is  one  consistent  correlate  of 
perceived  happin!t.ss* 

The  partial  correlations  for  the  teach'ar  data  indicated  significant 
correlations  between  happy  and  cooperative,^ attractive,  persistent,  nottceabi 
and  eye  contact,  even  with  the  other  II  scales  held  constant  for  each  analyst 


v_  This  Indicates  that  perceptions  of  happiness  were  based  largely  on  the 
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personal  attribute's  of  the  students*    They  were  not  significantly  affected 
by  general  intelligence  or  achievement*    The  happy  students  were  seen  as 
cooperative  and  persistent^  but  not  as  particularly  calm,  careful,  mature, 
achieving,  or'creati ve* 

Adjective  Description  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  were  obtained  for  10    of  a  possible  37  teacher 
variables  and  for  five  of  a  possible  3l  observer  variables  (see  Table  I3"I)* 
The  seven  variables  which  had  data  for  both  groups  indicated  clear  agreement 
on  three,  minor  disagreement  on  three  others,  and  disagreement  on  the  seventh 

Both  teachers  and  observers  agreed  ir/!^\eing  nappy  students  as  more 
helpfuT  and  as  better  workers,  and  both  groups  had  higher  total  percentages 
of  positive  statenients  made  about  happy  tetudents^>-^eversed  patterns  appeared 
in  each  case  for  unhappy  students*    These  data  provide  some  validity  for 
the  teacher  perceptions  of  happy  stud^ngra  as  cooperative  and  persistent* 

Minor  disagreements  were  seen  fof^lftel  I  igent,  responsible,  and  tempera- 
mental*    In  each  case,  happy*students  were  ranked  highest  on  intelligence  ^ 
and  responsibility,  and  lowest  on  temperamental*    However,  whereas  teachers  ' 
had  unhappy  students  ranked  at  the' opposite  end  of  each  of  these  three 
descriptors,  observers  had  unhappy  students  ranked  in  the  middle* 

No  relationships  were  expected  fo^  intelligence  or  responsTbi I ity,  but 
the  relationship  seen  in  the  teacher  data\for  temperamental  was  expected* 
Most  of  the  descriptors  included  in  the  temperamental  category  are  traits, 
associated  with  unhappiness,  so  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  happy  students 
ranked  lowest  here*  '  .■  ^ 
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Data  available  for  only  one  of  the  two  groups  Indicated  that  teachers 
saw  happy  students  as  better  motivated,  as  more  likely  to  come  from  good 
homes,  and  as  absent  less  often,  and  observers  saw  them  as  more  popular 
with  their  peers  and  as -having  better  relationships  with  their  teachers* 
All  of  these  relationships  make  sense*    Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  is 
the  Absence  of  a  significant  relationship  in  the  teacher  data  for  popularity* 
Happiness  was  expected  to  related  strongly  to  peer  popularity* 

The  primary  disagreement  is  for  social  leadership.    Teachers  saw  happy    ^  * 
students  as  most  likely  to  be  leaders,  and  unhappy  students  as  feast  llkeiy 
to  be  leaders.    Observers  did  not  have  a  significant  group  effect  for  social 
leadership.    They  did  agree  with  the  teachers  in  ranking  unhappy  students 
lowest,  but  happy  students  were  ranked  in  the  middle.     In  general,  the  observer 
data  seem  to  make  more  common  sense  than  the  teacher  ""data*    Happiness  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  related  to  popularity  than  to  leadership,  to  the  extent 
that  these  two  social  traits  differ.    However,  the  differences  that  did 
appear  all  make  sense  for  comparisons  of  happy  with  unhappy  students. 

Checkl ist  Variables 

Alt  six  of  the  checklist  variables  showed  significant  group  effects 
for  happy  (see  Table  13-2)*    Happy  students  wer6  described  as  having  good 
peer  relations,  and  unhappy  students  were  least  likely  to  be  described  this 

.way.    The  opposite  was  true  for  boisterous  and  disruptive  behavior,  passive 
and  unemotional  behavior,  poor  peer  relations,  tow  self-esteem,  and  clumsiness, 
and  lethargy.    For  all  6f  these  variables,    unhappy  students' had  the  highest  ~ 

•  scores  and  happy  students  had  the  lowest  scores.   ■  "* 
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The  data  on  passivity,  good  and  poor  peer  relations,  and  self  esteem 
all  fit  expectations  based  on  previous  knowledge  about  happiness.  The 
data  for  boisterous  and  disruptive  behavior  Indicate  that  happy  students 
were  active  but  in  controlled  and  socially  appropriate  ways,  bearing  out 
tho  adjective  description  data.    Finally,  the  data  iot  c lumsiness  and  lethargy 
raise  the  interesting  possibility  that  happy  students  were  more  energetic 
and  better  coordinated  than  other  students* 

Assuming  that  these  perceived  relationships  are  reql,  they  suggest 
that  physical  energy  and  coordination  factors  related  to  social  attractiveness 
may  also  be  related  to  general  happiness*    The  data  suggest  that  the  big 
difference  here  is  between  the  students  persistently  conceived  as  very  happy^ 
versus  both  the  students  perceived  as  unhappy  and  those  perceived  as  medium 
in  general  happiness.    Thus,  the  relationships  suggest  that  freedom  from  ^ 
lethargy  or  clumsiness  i§  related  to  consistent  happiness,  but  not  necess^*  ily 
that  clumsiness  or  lethargy  are  related  to  consistent  unhapplness. 

Classroom  Observation  Data 

Significant  group  effects  for  happy  were  obtained  for  39  of  a  possible 
156  classroom  observation  variables*    For  many  of  these,  happy  students 
scored  at  one  end,  students  seen  as  medium  in  unhappiness  scored  In  the 
middle,  and  unhappy  students  scored  at  the  other  end  of  the  distributions* 
However,  for  many  other  classroom  observation  variables,  the  significant 
group  effect  occurred  because  the  unhappy  students  were  seen  as  considerably 
different  from  both  other  groups*    Thus,  many  of  the  significant  group  effects 
for  happy  were  due  primarily  to  the  ctassroom  behavior  of  the  unhappy  students 
rather  than  to  the  happy  ones* 
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K    Total  Response  Opportunities,    Happy  students  had  more  response  oppor- 
tunities than  average,  and  unhappy  students  had  notably  fewer  (139)1 
Consequently,  the  proportion  of  total  contacts  with  the  teachers  which 
occurred'during  public  response  opportunities  was  high  for  the  happy 
students  and  low  for  the  unhappy  ones  CI), 

Conversely,  the  percentage  of  work  contacts  which  were  private  was 
especially  high  for  the  unhappy  students  (37),  and  this  effect  was  exaggerated 
a  little  when  approval  seeking  contacts  were  inci uded" (38) .  -Apparently,  the 
unhappy  students  were  less  likely  to  volunteer  to  respond  In  publ ic  response 
opportunity  situations. 

The  next  two  significant  group  effects  in  this  set  indicate  that  the 
teachers  were  tryfng  to  compensate  for  the  problems  bothering  unhappy 
students  by  treating  themmore  pc^itively.    The  teachers  were  particularly 
unlikely  to  criticize  these  students  for  poor  responses  tn  public  response 
opportunity  situations,  whiie  their  criticism  rate  for  happy  students  was 
slightly  above  average  (33),    Also,  when  the  teachers  called  on  unhappy 
students  as  non**volunteers,  and  if  the  students  responded  correctly,  they 
were  much  more  likely  to  receive  praise  than  happy  students  were  (34), 
Thus,  even  though  unhappy  students  did  n^^re^ond  as  often  in  public  response 
opportunity  situations,  they  were  more  likely  to  be  prai.sed.wh6n  they 
responded  correctly  and  less  likely  to  be  criticized  when  they  made  a 
poor  response, 

* 

2,    Response  Opportunities  in  General  Class  Activities.    Happy  students  ' 
had  more  and  unhappy  students  had  somewhat  fewer  response,  opportunities 
In  the  general  cl^ss  context  (14),  and  a  greater  percentage  of  the  response 
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opportunities  of  happy  students  came  in  the  general  class  context  rather  ^ 
than  In  small  groups  (3)*    The  main  reason  for  this  was  that  unhappy 
students  did  not  volunteer  to  respond  often  (21)*    However,  they  did  get 
more  response  opportunities  by  calling  out  answers  (27),  perhaps  because 
the  teachers  were  more  tolerant  of  call  outs  from  these  students  because 
of  their  desire  to  be  supportive  and  encouraging  toward  them* 

When  unhappy  students  were  called  on  as  non-volunteers  In  the  general 
class  context  and  succeeded  in  answering  correctly,  they  were  espe<:;ia  1  ly, 
likely  to  be  praised  C19)*    This  is  similar  to  the  finding  mentioned  in 
th^  previous  section^  and  it  extends  the  pattern  observed  so  far  which 
in|lcates  that  the  teachers  were  especially  kindly  In  their  interactions 
with  unhappy  students* 

3.    Response    Opportun fties  In  Small  Grouj>  Activities.    Happy  students  got 

a  smaller  percentage  of  their  total  response  opportunities  during  small 

groups  (2),  essentially  because  unhappy  students  did  not  volunteer  to  respond 

In  whole    class  settings  (21).    Unhappy  students  also  did  noi*  volunteer  often 
♦ 

In  small  group  settings  (7),  although  they  did  get  a  relatively  high  per*- 
Rentage  of  response. opportunities  in  srriali  groups  by  waving  their  hands  and 
seeking  response  opportunities  vigorously  when  they  did  choose  to  volunteer 
(10)/  This  is  the  same  pattern  seen  for  several  other  scales,  and  It  suggests 

^that  the  teachers  adjusted  their  own  behavior  to  compensate  for  differences 
among  the  students*    Specifically,  because  unhappy  students  did  not  volunteer 
very  often,  and  because  the  teachers  apparently  wanted  to  go  out  of  their  way 

.to  encourage  them,  they  seemed  to  be  more  lenient  in  allowing  them  to  get 
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response  opportunities  through  handwavtng  and  even  call  outs.    They  also 
were  more  likely  to  prafse  them  and  less  likely  to  criticize  them, 

4,    Private  Work  Contacts,    Of    the  total  number  of  private  contacts,  with 
teachers,  a  greater  percentage  of  those  Involving  happy  students  were 
Initiated  by  the  students  themselves,  and  a  lesser  percentage  Involving 
unhappy  students  were  initiated  by  the  students  (97),    Thus,  unhappy  students 
were  less  likely  to  approach  teachers  privately.   In  addition  to  being  less 
likely. to  volunteer  for    public  response  opportunities. 

The  proportions  of  total  private  work  contacts  Involving  praise  for 
good  work  (132)  and  criticism  for  poor  work  (133)  both  were  higher  for 
unhappy  students.    Thus,  although  the  teachers  again  seemed  to  be  going  out 
of  their  way  to  praise  unhappy  students  when  they  got  opportunities, 
they  also^  gave  these  students  more  criticism  for  poor  work  despite  perceiving 
them  as  unhappy.    The  teachers  were  especially  likely  to  criticize  unhappy 
students  for  poor  work  in  private  contacts  that  the  teachers  initiated 
themselves  (42), 

This  suggests  that  unhappy  students  were  not  very  successful   In  their 
work.    Criticism  In  teacher  Initiated  work  contacts  usua I ly  comes  In  response 
to  Inattentiveness,  slopplness,  or  other  forms  of  poor  work  which  result 
because  the  studen:*"s  is  "at  fault,"    Perhaps  the  unhappy  students  were  day-* 

'dreaming  Instead  of  working  (although  the  adjective  description  data  did 
not  show  a  significant  group  difference  on  daydreaming),     Inany  case,  these 
criticism  measures  Indicate  that  the  unhappy  students  were  not  doing  their 

"^seatwork  assignments  correctly  or  efficiently, 
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The  percentage  of  private  work  contacts  which  involved  mere  observation 
by  the  teacher  without  any  verbal  interaction  was  especially  low  for  unhappy 
students  (45),  indicating  that  the  teact^ers  usuaTly  felt  it  necessary  to 
say  something  to  these  students  when  they  observed  them  working  on  their 
assignments.    Also,  teachers  initiated  prtv^ate  work  contacts  with  unhappy 
students  especially  often  (143)*    These  data  again  indicate  that  the  unhappy 
students  were  not  applying  themselves  well,  or  at  least  were  not  working 
successfully,  compared  to  other  students.    The  teaotiers  responded  by  checking 
the  work  of  these  students  more  often  and  apparently  more  intensively* 

5*    Private,  Non-Work  Contacts.    The  teachers  ini+iated  more  private  contacts 
with  the  unhappy  students  and  fewer  with  the  happy  students  (142),  especially 
contacts  concerned  specifically  with  work  ((43)*    However,  a  small  proportion 
of  the  contacts  that  teachers  initiated  with  unhappy  students  were  to  request 
help  with^ housekeeping  tasks,  while  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  these 
teacher  initiatives  were  directed  to  happy  students  (48).    These  data  are 
reminiscent  for  those  seeiL.tfith  the  achieving  and  persistent  scales.  They 
indicate  that  the  teachers  felt  it  necessary  to  Initiate  more  interactions 
with  the  unhappy  students  to  inspect  their  work,  but  that  when  they  needed 
a  housekeeping  chore  done,  they  were  unlikely  to  ask  unhappy  students  to 
do  It* 

There  were  several  group  effects  among  variables  concerned  with  student 
Initiated  private  contacts.    First,  happy  students  Initiated  more  housekeeping 
contacts  with  the  teachers,  and  unhappy  students  Initiated  fewer  (157)* 
It  Is  interesting  that  these  data  on  housekeeping  do  not  show, the  balance 
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that  typically  Is  seen  for  other  scales,  where ^groups  higher  on  student 
initiation  are  lower  on  teacher  initiation,  and  vice  versa^  Apparently, 
unhappy  students  were  not  concerned  about  the  low  frequencies  with  which 
the  teachers  asked  them  to  do  housekeeping  tasks.     In  fact,  they  came  to 
the  teachers  less  often  than  average  to  request  permission  to  do  these 
things.    Perhaps  they  were  wrapped  up  with  their  own  troubles*     in  any 
case,  unhappy  students  did  not  often  request  permission  to  do  housekeeping 
tasks,  and  teachers  (jid  not  request  them  to  do  such  tasks  often,  either. 

Of  the  private  interactions  that  unhappy  students  Initiated  with 
the  teachers,  a  greater  than  average  proportion  were  for  persona!  reasons 
(1(9),  and  a  smaller  than  average  proportion  were  for  work  or  approval 
seeking  (112)  or  for  housekeeping  requests  CI|3)*    These  data  suggest 
that  unhappy  students  sought  out  teachers  only  when  they  needed  to  for 
some  reason.    Otherwise,  they  showed  ilttle  interest  in  doing  things  for 
the  teachers,  or  in  getting  permission  to  do  housekeeping  tasks.  This 
pattern  suggests  that  unhappy  students  were  self-preoccupled,  or,  at  least, 
that  they  were  disinterested  in  the  teachers. 

Even  so,  the  proportion  of  private  contacts  with  teachers  Initiated 
by  unhappy  students  which  led  to  some  form  of  reward  from  the  teacher  was 
high,  compared  to  the  proportion  for  happy  students  (124).    Along  with  data 
.reviewed  earlier,  this  effect  indicates  that  the  teachers  were  trying  to 
reach  these  unhappy  students,  even  though  there  Is,  no  evlds^^ce  that  their 
efforts  were  particularly  successful  or  even  appreciated  by  the  students^ 
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6,    Behavior  Related  Contacts,    Unhappy  students  had  high  rates  of  behavior 
related  contacts  with  the  teachers,  compared  to  other  students  (147,  60), 
Furthermore,  unhappy  students  had  higher  percentages  of  misbehavior  which 
involved  aggression  or  defiance  of  the  teacher  (64),  they  more  often  reacted  " 
sullenly  when  disciplined  (76),  and  they  had  more  behavioral  contacts  of  a 
negative  nature  (74),    Thus,  unhappy  students  were  not  merely  disinterested 
in  the  teachers'  they  sometimes  were  hostile  and  aggressive  toward  them,^ 

Probably  as  a  result,  the  teachers  responded  negatively  to  their 
misbehavior.    Unhappy  students  got  more  behavioral  warnings  (71,  80,  83), 
more  threats  (72),  and  more  criticism  and  punishment  (87),  particularly 
when  their  misbehavior  was  disruptive.     In  contract,  happy  students  were 
below  average  on  all  of  these  variables.    Thus,  unhappy  students  were 
negativistic"    toward  the  teacher^  and  they  elicited  negativistlc  teacher 
responses,  even  though  the  teachers  recpgnized  that  they  were  unhappy, 

in  contrast,  happy  students  were  especi&Jly  likely  to  be  praised  for 
good  behavior  (68),    They  also  had  a  better  than  average  percentage  of 
behavioral  contacts  involving  positive  reinforcement  from  the  teacher,  whereas 
unhappy  students  had  a  notably  low  percentage  (77), 

These  behavioral  data  contrast  sharply  wlth^th^data  relating  to  response 
Opportunities  and  work.    Despite  low  rates  of  volunteering  to  respond  and 
low  frequencies  of  Initiation  of  contacts  with  the  teacher  for  purposes  of 

'discussing  work,  unhappy  students  rece^v^d  more  praise  and  encouragement 
when  they  did  something  we  1 1  In  addition  to  receiving  more  criticism  for 
poor  work.    So  long  as  Interactions  were  centered  on  academic  work,  the 

'teachers  maintained  a  positive  stance  toward  unhappy  students.    They  even 
seemed  to  be  going  out  of  their  way  to  try  to  r^ach  them  through  praise 
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and  encouragement.    However,  when  the  teachers  interacted  with  these 
studetns  because  the  students  had  misbehaved,  they  showed\much  more 
negative  behavior  and  less  positive  behavior.    The  general  pattern  of 
findings  suggest  that  the  teachers  were  vexed  by  these  unhappy  students, 
who  not  only  avoided  them,  but  tended  to  abuse  or  defy  them  when  they 
did  interact  with  them, 

Sufmiary  for  Happy  '  ^ 

The  perception  data  indicate  that  happy  students  were  popular  with 
their  peers  and  active  in  the  classroom,  but  active  in  socialiy^  approved 
waySv    in  addition  to  having  cheerful  dispositions  and  being  popular  amohg 
thefr  peers,  they  were  good  students  who  tended  to  work  carefui  ly,  persist 
at  their  work,  and  obey  the  teachers.    Despite  this  generally  positive  pattern 
of  attributes,  though,  there  was  tittle  evidence  of  teacher  favorltl sra  of 
happy  students.    However,  they  were  praised  more  of ten  for  good  behavior, 
and  they  received  positive  reinforcement  from  the  teachers  more  often. 

Unhappy  students  were  perceived  as  passive,  unpopular,  and  iow  in  self 
esteem,  and  the  observational  data  indicated  that  they  were  alienated  from 
teachers  and  schoolwork.    They. seldom  volunteered  to  respond  in  public 
response  opportunity  situatiohs,  and  they  did  not  often  initiate  interactions 
with  the  teachers  to  discuss  vtork.  In  fact,  they  generaily  avoided  the  teachers 
except  when  they  needed  to  get  permission  or  assistance  with, a  matter  of 
personal  concern.    Furthermore,  the  data  on  private  work  contacts  indicated 
that  these  students  were  monitored  carefully  and  criticized  often  because 
of  poor  work,  and  beharvioral  data  indicated  that  they  misbehaved  both  more 
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often  and  more  Intensely,  sometimes  even  defying  the  teachers.  Perhaps 
as  a  result,  they  were  especially  likely  to  be  warned,  threatened, 
criticized,  or  punished  for  misbehavior  than  students  in  general  and 
happy  students  in  particular. 

The  teachers  seemed  to  be  modifying  their  behavior  to  try  to  compensate 
for  i-he  unhappiness  .they  perceived  in  these  students.     In  pubHc  response 
^situations  and  private  work  .Interactions,  they  generally  were  successful 
in  doing  so.    However,  the  frequency  and  Intensity  of  misbehavior  that  these 
students  showed  apparently  was  too  much  for  the  teachers  to. accept.  Their 
behavior  related  Interactions  with  unhappy  students  frequently  involved 
negative  responses. 

Attractive 

Teacher  rankings  and  observer  ratings  on  attractive  correlated  ,34, 
Indicating  only  modest  agreement.    Correlations  of  the  attractive  scale 
with  other  scales  showed  similar  patterns  for  both  groups-,  but  these  ^ 
correlations  were  generally  low,  even  for  the  teachers.     In  general, 
students  perceived  as  attractive  were  perceived  In  the  more  desirable 
direction  on  the  other  scales,  and  the  reverse  was  true  for  students  per- 
ceived as  unattractive.    The  partial  correlations  for  the  teachers  indicated 
that  attractive  students  also  were  seen  as  careful,  happy,  creative, 
noticeable,  and,  surprisingly.  Immature,    They  also  were  especial ly  J  ikely 
to  be  objects  of  teacher  attachment,    These^relationshjps  suggest  a  certain 
degree  of  halo  effect.    Even  though  the  attractive  scale  correlated  ne- 
^  gatlvely  with  mature,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  students  perceived 

as  attractive  should  be  perceived  as  more  careful  or  more  creative  as  well, 
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Taken  together,  the  ranking  and  rating  data  for  attractive  suggest 
that  attractiveness  did  ofrm  part  of  a  generally  positive  halo*  However, 
the  relationships  between  this  scale  and  the  others  were  notably  weaker 
than  average,  everf  for  the  teacher  data*    Thus,  attractiveness  did. have 
some  effect  upon  general  perceptions,  but  this  effect  was  not  particularly  , 
strong* 

Adjective  Description  Data 

Significant  group  effects  for  attractive  appeared  for*  1 1  of  a  possible 
37  .teacher  N^ariables  and  five  of  a  possible  31  observer  variables  (see 
Table  I3~3)*     In  most  cases  where  significant  group  effects  appeared, 
*the  unattractive  students  stood  out  from  the  other  tWQ_5rou^j^^  -  — ^ 

Nine  variables  showing  at  least  one  significant  group  effect  had  data 
for  both  teachers  and  observers*    These  produced  five  agreements,  two  mild 
disagreements,  and  two  clear  disagreements*    The  teachers  and  observers 
agreed  in  seeing  attractive  studetns  as  being  more  intelligent,  better 
,  workers,  more  athletic,  and  more  attractive  than  the  unattractive  students* 
Both  groups  also  had  higher  percentages  of  positive  statements  made  about 
the  attractive  students.    The  differences  on  athletic  and  attractive  make 
sense,  but  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  attractiveness  should  be  associated 
with  intelligence  or  work  habits* 

Data  available  for  teachers  but  not  observers  Indicated  that  the  teachers 
*also  saw  attractive  students  as  being  higher  achievers  and  unattractive  ones 
as  more  likely  to  have  medical  problems  and  more  likelytpbe  absent*    Again,  ■ 

L 

the  data  on  medical  problems  and  absence  makes  sense,  but  there  Is  no  obvious 
*  reason  why  attractiveness  should  related  to  achievement*    However,  this 
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perception  does  ift  with  the  perceptions  of  relationships  with  intelligence 
and  work  habits,  and  these  appeared  in  the  observer  data  as  welt  as  the 
teacher  data* 

Mild  disagreements  between  teachers  and  observers  were  seen  for  happy 
and  inattentive.    The  teachers  saw  attractive  students  as  likely  to  be  happy 
and  unattractive  students  as  especially  likely  to  be  unhappy*    There  was  no 
significant  group  effeQt  in  the  observer  data,  although  the  mean  on  happiness 
was  lowest  for  the  unattractive  students  here,  too*    The  mean  for  the  attrac^ 
tlve  students  was  not  highest,  however*    These  data  indicate  that  both 
teachers  and  obserers  saw  notably  unattractive  students  as  likely  to  be 
-urtbafpY,  ^4+hough  there  was  disagreement  about  whether  notably  attractive 
students  were  any  happier  than  average* 

A  similar  pattern  appeared  for  perceptions  of  iViattentiveness*  There 
was  a  significant  group  effect  in  the  observer  data,  in  which  the  least 
attractive  students  were  seen  as  mostly  Mkely  to  be  inattentive*  There 
also  was  a  sfgnif icant  group  effect  in  the  teacher  data,  and  again  the  least 
attractive  students  were  seen  as  most  iikety  to  be^  inattentive*"       ?ver,  the 
teachers  saw  the  most  attractive  students  as  most  likely  to  be  attentive," 
but- the  observers  did  not.    Hgain,  the  teachers  and  observers  agreed  con- 
cerning unattractive  students,  seeing  them  as  especially  likely  to^be  in- 
attentive as  well  as  unhappy*  "  ^ 

Disagreements  appeared  for  aggressive  and  for  "other  negative"  des- 
criptions.   The  teachers  had  a  significant  group  effect  for  aggressive* 
They  saw  unattractive  studeots  as  least  aggressive  an'd  students  of  medium 
attractiveness  as  most  aggressive*    There  was  no  significant  group  effect 
in  the  observer  data,  and  the  only  point  of  agreement  was  that  the  observers 
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also  saw  th%  students  of  medium  attractiveness  as  most  Ukely  to  be  ag- 
gressive. Basically,  there  Is  a  disagreement  here,  with  the  teachers 
seeing  unattractive  students  as  aggressive  where  the  observers  did  not. 
This  mayreflect  halo  effect  Ir  the  teacher  perceptions,  although  unat- 
tractive students  might  actually  be  more  aggressive  toward  thetr  peers, 
!f  they  were  teased  or  rejected  and  reacted  to  this  with  ag^rfesslon. 

The  other  disagreement  was  for  the  "other  negative"  descriptions,. 
Teachers  had  a  significant  group  effect  here,  caused  mostly  by  a  tendency 
to  use  these  negative  descriptions  more  ofteo  In  speaking  of , unattractive 
students.    The  observers  did  not  have  a  significant  group  effect,  but  they 
used  these  negative  descri ptors  most  often  to  describe  the  attractive 
students  and  least  often  to  describe  the  unattractive  studei^s.  This 
disagreement  does  Indicate  halo  effects  in^-he  teachers*  perceptions  a    '  ^ 
I ittle    more  clearly. 

In  general,  attractive  students  were  perceived  positively  on  ottier 
attributes  and  unattractive  students  were  perceived  negatively.  However, 
most  differences  were  due  to  perceptions  of  the  unattractive  studetns,  and 
most  of  these  made  sense,  gfven  the  relationships  Involved, 

Checkf  ist  Variables 

There  was  no    group  effect  for  attractiveness  on  the  measures  of 
boisterous  and  disruptive  behavior,  indicating  that  unattractive  students 
were  no  more  likely  to  misbehave  than. other  students  (see  Table  13-?),  Howeya 
significant  group  effects  appeared  for  the  other  five  checklist  variables. 
These  Indicated  that  unattractive  students  were  seen  as  more  passive  and 
unemotional,  more  likely  to  have  poor  peer  relations,  more  I ikely  to  have 
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low  self  esteem,  and  more  Ifkely  to  be  clumsy  and  lethargic*    tn  contrast,' 
attractive  students  were  seen  as  more  likely  to  have  good  peer  relations. 

These  dsta  Indicate  that/the  observers  saw  attractive  studentLs  as  more 
popular,  more  self  confident,  and  more  energetic  and  better  coordinated 
than  unattractive  students*    These  findings  are  a  little  surprlsins*  They 
suggest  that  attractiveness  might  be  of  more  general  Importance  th3n  we 
had  expected.    On  the  other  hand,  the  dat^  might  just  Indicate  hal6  effects  ^ 
in  the  observer  perceptions.  . 

Findings  concerning  clumsy  and  lethargic  received  some  support  from 
the  adjective  descrlfx^ion  variables  "athletic"  and  "attractive,"  but  the 


perceptions  concerning  peer  relations  were  not  supported  by  adjective  des- 
cription findings  for  popularity  or  social  leadership.    Also,  the  perceptions 

.  i 

of  passivity  were  not  supported  by  adjec1]lve  description  findings  for  active. 
Thus,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  these  checklist  data  contain  sign! f I- 
cant  halo  effect,  and  that  they  represent^  inferences  by  the  observers 
rather  than  objective  observations* 

</• 

Classroom  Observation  Variables  .    _  ^ 

*  ^* 

The  interpretation  of  halo  effect  In  the  parceptlon  data  Is  supported 

by  the  fact  that  significant  group  effects  were  observed  for  only  10  of  ^ 

a  possible  159  classroom  observation  variables*  'This  Is  about  equal  to  the 

eight  significant  effects  expected  by  chance  alone.    Thus,  we  had  expected, 

^    "  '  ■      '  .     *  " .  ■ 

^        -  \^ 

perceptions  of  attractiveness  Interrelate  much  more  strongly  and.  consistently 

with  other  perceptions  than  they  do  with  objectively  measured  behavior. 

Even  though  the  numbers  of  significant  group  effects  In  .the  behavior  data  were 
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barely  above  chance  levels,  we  will  review  them  to  discuss  patterns* 

f*    Total  Response  opportunities*    Attractive  students  had  more  total 
response  opportunities,  and  unattractive  students  had  fewer  (139)*  However; 
the  percentage  of  response  opportunities  which  led  to  criticism  from  the 
teacher  was  higher  for  attractive  students  and  lower  for  unattractive 
students  (33)*    Thus,  teachers  were  quicker  to  criticize  attractive  students 
for  poor  responses,  even  though  they  responded  more  often* 

2*    Response  Opportunities  in  General  Class  Activities*    None  of  these 
variables  showed  a  significant  group  effect.    Attractive  and  unattractive 
students  did  not  differ  i nthe  frequencies  with  which  they  volunteered  to 
answer  questions  in  public  response  opportunity  situations  or  in  the  kinds 
of  feedback  and  evaluational  responses  thattheygot  from  the  teachers* 

3*    Response^portunities  in  Small  Group  Activities*    The  only  significant 
group  effect  here  indicated  that  the  teachers  called  on  unattractive  students 
as  non-volunteers  more  often  than  average,  and  called  on  attractive  students 
as  non-volunteers  less  often  than  average  (4)*    ThFs  probably  means  that 
attractive  students  volunteered  more  readilj^y  than  unattractive  students* 
In  general,  the  data  for  public  response  opportunities  produced  only  three 
significant  findings*    These  indicated  that  attractive  students  were  a 
little  more  likely  than  unattractive  students  to  volunteer  to  answ^r^ 
questions  or  to  recite,  and  that  the  teachers  were  more  likely  to  criticize 
poor  responses  from  attractive  students  "(33)* 
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4,    Private  Work  Cdntacts<    The  only  significant  group  effect  here  was  for 
"negative  evaluations  of^i^ork  v/hlch  occurred  in  t nteraet tons  *in  141  ated  by  - 
the  teachers.    This  happened  more  often  for  unattractive  stuqents  and  less 
often  for  attractive  ones  (162),    This  may  have  been  due  to  a  real  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  work  between  the  groups  (recall  that  the  teachers 
perceived  unattractive  students  as  less  intelligent,  less  achieving,  less 
attentive^  and  less  likely  to  work  steadily), 

5*    Private^  Non-Work  Contacts,    This  section  produced  five  significant  group 
effects.    The  teachers  initiated  more  work  contacts  .(143)  and  more  personal 
contacts  (145)  with  unattractive  students  than  attractive  students*  This 
indicates-fhat  they  saw  unattractive  students  as  mpre  in  need  of  monitoring 
and  supervision*  both  concerning  their  work  on  assignments  and  concerning 
self-care  responsibilities.    Not  surprisingly^  a  greater  proportion  of  the" 
teacher  initiated  contacts  with  attractive  students  concerned  housekeeping 
requests*  and  a  s/nalter  proportion  of  teacher  Initiated  contacts  with  un- 
attractive students  involved  such  requests  (48)* 

The  two  remaining  differences  concerned  acceptance  and  rejection  of 
tattling  by  students.     In  both  cases^  students  perceived  as  medium  In 
attractiveness  differed  from  both  the  attractive  and  the  unattractive 
students.    Students    ranked  in  the  middle  of  the  attractiveness  scale 
were  unlikely  to  have  their  tsttles  approved    and  more  likely  to  have  them 
rejected  (126^  127),    The  opposite  was  true  for  both  attractive  and  uftaft- 
tractlve  students.    The  finding  for  attractive  students  makes  serise^  If  they 
were  in  fact  more  intelligent  and  t|)us  probably  more  able  to  tattle  *'appro-^ 
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priately"  (in  the  eyes  of  the  teachers)*    However,  the  data  for  unattractive 
st-udejyfe^ "'^^^  c^nc:^^  gjyen  the  ganftral  Pattern  of  findings  for  tattling. 
if  anything,  we  would  expect  unattractive  students  to  be  rejected  more  often 
and  approved  less  often,  rather  than  vice  versa*    Given  that  significant 
relationships  for  attractive  versus  unattractive  students  appeared  at  only 
about  a  chance  level  and  do  not  fall  Into  a  clear  pattern;  this  difference 
is  perhaps  best  left  uninterpreted* 

6*    Behavior  Related  Contacts.    Only  one  significant  group  effect  appeared 
here:    the  teachers  were  more  likely  to  warn  unattractive  students  when 
they  misbehaved  (71),  and  less  likely  to  warn  attractive  students.  The 
pattern  of  non-significant  group  relationships  for  other  forms  for  teacher 
intervention  when  students  misbehaved  does  not/suggest  any  simple  inter- 
pretation of  this  effect,  so  again,  we  will  leave  it  uninterpreted. 

Summary  for  Attractive 

Teacher  and  observer  perceptions  of  attractive  and  unattractive  students 
followed  a  general  halo  pattern.     In  particular,  unattractive  student-s  were 
perceived  in  the  negative  direction  on  a  number  of  variables,  some  of  which 
made  good  sense  and,  some  of  which  did  not.    Several  of  the  teacher  adjective 
descriptions  ^f  unattractive  students  were  not  supported  by  observer  adjective 
*  descriptions  or  by  any  other  data,  and  several  of  the  group  effects  in  the 
observer  checklist  variables  were  not  supported  by  the  classroom  observation 
data.    In  general,  as  we  expected,  perceived  attractiveness  related  more 
often  and  more  systematically  to  other  perceptions  than  it  did  to  observed 
behavior.    The  number  of  significant  group  effects  in  the  observational  data 
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barely  exceeded  chance  expectations,  and  the  10  effects  which  did  appear 
did  not -form  intorprotobic  pottorrvs^    '  


Conclusion 

Most  of  the  significant  relationships  for  happy  and  attractive  were 
due  to  the  scores  for  the  unhappy  and  unattractive  students.  These 
typically  were  In  the  undesirable  dlrecticn  when  significant  effects 
appeared,  although  there  were  some  exceptions.   The  means  for  happy  and 
attractive  students  typically  differed  from  the  general  mean  for  all 
students  in  the  desirable  directions,  but  they  usually  were  closer  to  the 
general  mean  than  the  scores  for  unhappy  and  unattractive  students  were. 

Unhappy  students  were  seen  as  low  in  helpfulness,  motivation,  work 
habits,  popularity,  and  teacher  relationships,  and  they  were  seen  as 
absent  more  often  and  as  less  likely  to  come  from  good  homes.    They  also 
were  seen  as  more  likely' to  be  boisterous  and  disruptive,  passive  and 
unemotional,  low  in  self  esteem,  clumsy  and  lethargic,  and  as  having 
difficulties  in  peer  relationships* 

The  behavioral  data  indicated  that  unhappy  students  were  alienated 
from  the  teachers  as  individuals  and  from  school  as  an  Institution*.  They 
seldom  volunteered  to  answer  questions,  seldom  approached  the  teachers 
for  any  reason  other  than  personal  concerns,  ancLoften^  misbehaved*  Further- 
more, when  they  did  misbehave,  they  often  did  so  in  aggressive  and  defiant 
ways* 
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Teachers  responded  well  to  these  stresses  in  work  related  interactions, 
going  out  of  their  way  to  praise  unhafip-y^students  for  good  work  ot*  good 
answers  when  they  got  an  opportunity,  and  generally  trying  to  be  patient 
and  encouraging  with  them.    However,  their  relationship  with  these  students 
in  behavior  related  Interactions  were  completely  negative  In  emotional 
tone.    They  were  more  likely  to  warn,  threaten,  criticize,  and  punish 
these  students  for  misbehavior,  especially  disruptive  or  defiant  misbehavior. 

We  began  the  chapter  by  noting  that  a  question  of  major  Interest  was 
whether  teachers  would  respond  to  unhappy  students  with  pity  or  with 
hostility.    The  answer  seems  to  be  "some  of  both."    The  teachers  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  be  patient  and  reinforcing  with  these  students  whon  they 
recognized  as  unhappy,  even  though  they  were  difficuli    tudents  to  deal 
with.    They  were  reaonsably  successful  at  doing  this  when  they  were 
interacting  with  the  students  in  work  related  contexts.    However,  the 
defiant  types  of  misbehavior  that  these  students  provided  apparently  were 
too  much  for  the  teachers  to  accept,  so  they  ; reacted  angrily  to  such 
behavior,  even  though  at  other  times  they  tried  to  be  pleasant,  and  even 
though  they  recognized  that  these  students  were  unhappy.    This  is  a  good 
example  of  student  effects  on  teachers,  In  that  the  teachers  appeared 
driven  to  behave  In  ways  that  they  did  not  want  to  behave  by  the  persistent 
and  Intense  pressures  exerted  by  these  unhappy  students. 

The  findings  for  perceptions  of  attractiveness  generally  conformed  to 
our  expectations.    Attractiveness  formed  part, of  the  general  halo  of  percept! 
Attractive  students  were  likely    to  be  perceived  positively  on  other  traits, 
and  unattractive  students  were  likely  to  be  perceived  negatively  on  other 
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traits.    However,  the  relationships  of  perceived  attractiveness  were  more 

numerous  and  more  consistent  with  other  perception  data  than  they  were  with 
ciassroom  observations.     In  fact,  the  number  of  significant  findings  In  the 
observational  data  barely  exceeded  chance,  and  they  did  not  form  Interpretable 
patterns  of  clusters.    Thus,  physical  attractiveness  apparently  is  not  relevant 
to  student  behavior  in  the  classroom  or  to  the  quality  of  teacher-student 
Interaction,  even  though  It  relates  systematically  toother  adult  perceptions. 
The  findings  for  attractive  provided  an  especially  good  example  of  halo 
effect.    The  teacher  rankings,  observer  ratings,  adjective  descriptions,  and 
checklist  data  all  showed  'MogicaP'  relationships  between  perceived  attrac- 
tiveness and  other  perceptions,  but  these  were  not  supported  by  the  objective 
observations.    In  particular,  there  was  little  support  for  the  perceptions 
of  attractive  students  as  more  Intelligent  and  higher  achieving  than  unattrac- 
tive  ones,  although  the  few  group  effects  relevant  to  these  perceptions  were 
consistent  with  th^se  perceptions.    However,  there  was  no  generalized  pattern 
of  differences  Inthe  behavioral  data  to  suggest  that  attractive  students 
were  significantly  better  workers  or  higher  achievers  than  unattractive 
students. 

The  perceived  differences  in  popularity,  peer  relationships,  and  self 
este^  also  were  not  supported  in  the  classrocwn  data,  but  few  of  these 
data  Were  directly  relevant  to  these  perceptions.    Consequently,  the  perceptions 
may  well  be  correct.    However,  the  unusually  high  halo  effect  component  in 
the  attractiveness  perceptions  should.be  kept  In  mind.    It  may  be  that  these 
perceptions  reflect  what  teachers  or  observers  th Ink  attractive  or  unattractive 
^students    should  be  like,  rather  than  what  they  actua  I  ly  ar^e  ilke^ 
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Tabie  13*1.    Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Adjective  Description  Variables 
for  Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Haopy  Scale. 


Ad.jective  Descriptions 

5.  Helpful 

8.  rto+lvated 

9.  Intel  I Igent 

1 1 .  Good  Worker 

12.  Popular 

14,  Responsible 

18.  Temperamental 

24,  Social  Leader 

28,  Good  Home 

31 .  Often  Absent 

37.  Good  Teacher  Relations 

40,  %  Positive 


TEACHERS 
Groups 
Low    Med  High 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
I 


2_ 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

NA 

2 


I 


3 
I 

X 
3 


* 


OBSERVERS 
Groups 
Low    Med  High 

3       2  I 


2 
3 
3 
2 
I 

3 


3 
3 


3 
2_ 
2_ 
3 
3 
I 

NA 
NA 
2 
2 


I 
I 
I 

2 


p  <  ,01 


£.<  .001 
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Table  13-2,    Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Behavior  Checklist  for 

Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Happy  and  Attractive 
Scales, 


Happy  Attractive 
Ad.iective  Descriptions  Low    Med    High  Low    Med  High 


1, 

Bo  i  sterous ,  d  i  srupt  i  ve 

1 

2 

3 

*** 

NA 

2, 

Passive,  unemotional 

1 

^2 

3 

* 

1 

2 

3 

«« 

3, 

Good  peer  relations 

3 

2 

1 

*** 

3 

2 

1 

*** 

4, 

Poor  peer  relations 

1 

2 

3 

** 

) 

3 

2 

»## 

5, 

Low  self-esteem 

1 

2 

3 

##» 

2 

3 

##» 

6, 

Clumsy,  lethargic 

1 

2 

3 

* 

1 

2 

3 

*** 

p<  .05 


p<,Ol 


p<,OOI 
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Table  13-3*    Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Adjective  Description  Variables 
for  Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Attractive  Scale, 


Teachers 
Groups 


Observers 
Groups 


-Adjective  Descriptions 

Low 

Med 

Hiqh 

Low 

Med 

Htqh 

3. 

Happy 

3 

2 

* 

3 

1 

2 

9, 

Intel  1 igent 

3 

2 

1 

*** 

3 

2 

i 

««« 

10, 

Achieving 

3 

2 

1 

** 

— 

— 

— 

1  L 

Good  Worker 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i 

** 

13, 

Aggressive 

t 

3 

2 

* 

3 

1 

2 

17, 

Inattentive 

\ 

2 

3 

* 

1 

3 

2 

* 

20. 

Athletic 

3 

2 

* 

3 

2 

1 

22, 

Other  Negative 

1 

3 

2 

** 

3 

2 

1 

26. 

Attractive 

3 

2 

3 

2 

30. 

Medical  Problems 

t 

2 

3 

* 

NA 

31, 

Often  Absent 

1 

2 

3 

* 

NA  , 

40, 

%  Positive 

3 

2 

1 

*** 

3 

2 

J. 

*** 

£.^,05 

**£.^,0I 
^  ,001 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
NOTICEABLE  STUDENTS  >4-l 

In  this  chapter^  we  will  discuss  the  correlations  for  the  noticeable  and 
^e^^ntact^sc'ales*'   BofTi  of  these  scales  involve  student  attributes  that 
increase  or  decrease  their  sal ience,  or  the  degree  to  wh-ch  they  Vstand  out 
from  the  croWd/'  relative  to  their  classmates. 

As  mentioned  previously,  some  students  ranked  consistently  as  noticeable 
sometimes  v/erc  ranked  high  on  this  scale  because  they  were  exceptional ly 
outstanding  students.    Others  v/ere  ranked  high  on  the  scale  because  th^y  were 
very  active  and  likely  to  come  to  the  teachers^  attention  because  of  mis- 
behavior.   Consequently,  high  rankings  on  this  scale  were  ambiguous  in  their 
imp  I ications. 

Students  ranked  low  on  this  ^cale  were  especially  interesting  to  us, 
because  this  meant  that  teachers  agreed  in  stating  that  they  were  not  very 
noticeable,  even  though  they  were  present  just  as  much  as  other  students. 
Consisi'ent  low  rankings  on  noticeable  raise  the  questioj>  of  whether  such 
students  have  particular  defining  attributes  that  make  them  '^fade  into  the 
background."    Most  projDably,  what  distinguishes  these  students  from  others 
is  not  so  much  their  positive  attributes  as  attributes  that  they  do  not 
have.    This  question  wlil  be  discussed  in  the  present  chapter*    Also,  it  ts 
worth  bearing  In  ^ind  that  the  students  ranked  consistently  low  on  noticeable 
probably  were  similar  to  those  studied  here  an(J  efsewhere^who  were  ranked 
low  on  teacher  concern ■ 

Eye  contact  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  fecale-    It  had  poor  variance 
and  distribution  of  scores  compared  to  the  other  scales,  because  most  students 
had  good  eye  contact.    Consequently,    most  results  from  this  scale  were  due  to 
the  minority  of  students  whd  shied  away  from  eye  contact  with  the  teachers. 
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Nevertheless,  this  scale  produced  an  Interesting  number  and  variety  of 
findings,  indicating  that  eye  contact  Cor,  more  spec i f Ica I ]y ,  avoidance  / 
of  eye  contact)  correlated  systematically  with  a  number  of  other  student^^ 

/  . 

attributes.  '  j 

Noticeable  / 

Teacher  rankings  and  observer  ratings  on  noticeable  correlated  *43, 
indicating  generally  good  agr^ent*    However,  despite  this,  the  patterns 
of  correlations  with  other  scales  differed  more  for  noticeable  than  f6r 
the  other  12  scales.    This^was  because  noticeable  was  a  more  important  scale 
for  the  observers  than  for  the  teachers,  primarily  because  the  observers  had 
only  five  opportunities  to  observe  in  each  classroom.    Consequently,  the  degree 
to  which  students  were  noticeable  made  a  big  difference  in  the  amount  and  quality 
of  information  that  observers  were  likely  to  have  about  them. 

For  both  teachers  and  observers,  noticeable  had  a  mixed  pattern  of  cor- 
relations with  other  scales.    This  contrasts  with  the  general  "halo  pattern'*  , 
found  for  the  other  12  scales.     In  the  teacher  correlations,  none  of  the  coef- 
ficients were  high^  but  noticeable  related  most  strongly  to  happy,  achieving,  ' 
creative,  and  eye  contact  Call  positively)*    Other  coefficients  were  positive 
but  small,  except  for  the  relationships  with  calm  and  concern,  which  were 
negative.    For  observers,  noticeable  correlated  neqat  i  vely  with  Q.alm  and 
cooperative,  indicating  that  the  students  most  noticeab I e  to  the  observers 
were  those  who  were  active  and  likely  to  misbehave*    This  contrasts  with  the 
students  most  noticeable  to  the  teachers,  most  of  whom  were  noticeable  for 
more  positive  reasons. 
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Partial  correlat-ions  for  the  teacher  data  revealed  positive  correlations 
between  noticeable  and  happy,  achieving,  creative,  attractive,  and  eye  contact, 
and  negative  correlations  with  calm  and  cooperative.    This  mixed  pattern 
reflects  the  point  made  above:    some  students  were  consistently  perceived 
as  noticeable  by  the  teachers  for  primarily  positive  reasons,  while  others 
were  consistently  perceived  as  noticeable  for  primarily  negative  reasons. 
This  mixed  pattern  also  can  be  seen  In  .the  adjective  description  variables. 

i 
f 

.\ 

Adjective  Description  Variables  I 

Significant  group  effects  for  noticeable  were  obt^Tned  for  13  of  a 
possible  37  teacher  variables  and  for  1!  of  3  possible  31  observer  variables 
(see  Table  14^1).    For  the  13  variables  for  which  data  were  available  for  both 
groups,  the  teachers  and  observers  clearly  agreed  on  seven,  disagreed  slightly 
on  four,  and  disagreed  clearly  on  two. 

Teachers  and  observers  agreed  in  seeing  the  noticeable  as  sociable,  happy, 
confident.  Intelligent,  active,  and  humorous.    Students  ranked  low  on 
noticeable  were  low  on  these  variables,  but  more  likely  to  be  described  as  quiet. 
Except  for  intelligent  ^nd  confident,  these  variables  concern  temperament 
and  social  interaction.    This  suggests  thof  the  differences  betweLn  noticeable 
and  less  noticeable  students  wfere  most  clear  In  situations  In  which  the  students 
were  not  involved  In  lessons  or  organized  activities,  where  structure  and 
roles  tend  to  limit  individual  differences.     Instead,  differences  showed  up 
most  clearly  in  seatwork  and  independent  activity  contexts,  when  noticeable 
students  were  more  active  and  sociable  and  less  noticeable  students  were  quieter. 
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Data  available  on  only  one  of  the  two  .groups  indicated  that  teachers 
saw  the  notfceable  students  as  higher  achievers,  although  they  did  not  see 
the  least  noticeable  students  as  low  achiever^.    The  teachers  also  saw 
notict  vie  students  as' likely  to  be  creative  and  to  be  social   leaders,  and 
as  unlikely  to  be  absent  often*    The  data  for  the  less  noticeable  students 
were  reversed  on  these  three  descriptors. 

The  observers  indicated  that  the  least  noti^ceable  students  were  among  the. 
worst    behaved.    There  was  no  parallel  group  effect  on  this  variable  for  the  ^ 
teachers,  indicating  that  classroom  behavior  was  not  an  Important  consideration 
for  teacher  rankings  on  the  noticeable  scale.    Also,  the  observers  indicated 
that  students  rated  high  or  medium  on  noticeable  were  more  likely  to  be  bossy 
in  their  social  Interactions  than  students    rated  low.    These  findings 
reinforce  the  general  impression  that  ratings  on  noticeable  were  based 
primarily  on  social  Interaction  with  peers.     In  addition,  the  observers  apparently 
took  into  account  classroom  conduct  more  than  the  taachers  did. 

Mild  dlsagreerpents  were  seen  for  aggressivej  considerate,  unobtrusive,    '  ^ 
and  total  percentage  of  positive  descriptors.    The  teachers  had  a  significant 
group  effect  for  aggressive,  placing  the  noticeable  stifdents  highest  and  the 
least  noticeable  students  lowest.    The  observers  did  not  have  a  significant 
group  effect*    They  agreed  in  placing  the  least  noticeable  students  lowest, 
J:>ut  the  most  noticeable  students  ranked  inthemtddle  on  their  descriptions  of 
aggressiveness.    Thus,  there  was  agreement  that  least  noticeable  students  . 
were  not  aggressive, 

•        A  similar  result  appeared  for  considerate.    Here,  the  observers  had  a 
significant  group  ^J/ect  caused  primarily  by  frequent  descriptions  of  the 
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least  noticeabje  students  as  consclerate.    The  most  noticeable  students  were 
least  likely  to  be  described  as  considerate  by  the  observers.     In  contrast, 
the  teachers  did  not  hayo  a  significant  group  effect  here,  and  although  they 
agheed  in  describing  the  least  noticeable  students  as  considerate,    the  most 
noticeable  students  ranked  second  rather  than  third-    Again,  there  was 
agreement  that  the  least  Noticeable  students  were  likely  to  be  considerate 
as  we  I  I  as  un I  I kely  to  be  aggressive*  ■ 

While  teachers  and  observers  agreed  in  describing  the  least  noticeable 
students  as  unobtrusive,  the  teachers  did  not  have  a  significant  group  effect* 
Also,  the  mast  noticeable  students  ranked  In  the  middle  rather  than  at  the 
bottom  in  their  descriptions  of  students  as  unobtrusive.    These  minor  disagree- 
ments were  part  of  a  general  pattern  suggesting  that  most  of  the  differences 
for  the.  noticeable  scale  were  due  to  differences  between  the  students  who 
were  least  noticeable  as  compared  to  those  who  were  middle  or  high  on  noticeable. 

The  f)na>l  partial  disagreement  occurred  +or  the  total  percentage  of 
.positive  statements.    This  v/as  highest  for  both  groups  for  the  noticeable 
^students,  altfiouigh  a  significant  group  effect  appeared  only  In  the  teacher 
data.    Furtfiermore,  the  percentage  of-.^posltive  statements  made  by  teachers, 
was  next  highest  for  the  least  noticeable  students*  ^ The  group  means  for 
students  ranked  middle  and  tow  on  riottceable  were  reversed  in  the  observer 

.  '     t  "si 

data.    Thus,  the  two  groups  agreed  only  in  making  hIgheY  percentages,  of  positive 
statements  about  the  most  noticeable  students*    They  disagreed  about  the 
least  noticeable  students,  most  probably  because  they  paid  the  least  attention 
^to  these  students,      -  ,j 
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More  clear  disagreements  were  seen  for  the  ''other  negative^'  and  **other 
positive^'  categories-    There  was  3  significant  group  effect  In  the  *'other  negative*' 
descriptors  of  the  obser-vers,  who  used  these  rniscel  laneous  negative  descriptions 
most  often  to  describe  the  noticeable  students  and  least  often  to  describe 
the  least  noticeable  students.    This  effect  was  significant  for  the  observers, 
and  it  indicated  that  they  saw  many  negative  qualities  In  noticeable  students, 
compared  to  the  others. 

tn  contrast,  the  teachers  showed  no  significant  group  effect  here,  and 
the  noticeable  students  had  the  highest  mean  for  **other  negative"  descriptors. 
Teachers  did  agree  in  using  this  category  least  often  for  the  less  noticeable 
students,  however. 

For  **other  positive'^  descriptors,  the  teachers  had  a  significant  effect 
indicating  that  they  used  such  descriptors  more  often  for  students  ranked  high 
and  middle  on  noticeable,  and  least  often  for  those  ranked  low.    The  observers 
did  not  have  a  significant  group  effect,  but  the  means  contrasted  with  those 
for  the  teachers.    The  observers  were  moot  likely  to  use  "other  positive 
descriptors  in  discussing  the  least  noticeable  students,  followed  by  the  most 
noticeable  students. 

As  with  most  other  adjective  description  data,  the  disagreements  between 
the  teachers  and  observers  were  relatively  minor,  but  the  ones  that  did  exist 

c 

suggest  greater  halo. effect  In  the  teacher  perceptions.   -In  this  case,  the 
teachers  perceived  the  noticeable  students  more  positively  than  the  observers 
did,  altiiough  tiiere  was  good  agreement  between  the  two  groups  in  seeing  the; 
^ea^t  noticeable  students  as  relatively  unsociable,  unhappy,  quiet,  lacking 
in  confidence,  relatively  unintel I Igent;'   no1  aggressive,  not  active,  unobtrusive, 
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and  not  humorous.     Except  for  considerate,  these  all  are  essentially  passive 
qualities,  confirming  our  expectation  that  students  ranked  low  on  noticeable 
would  be  ranked  low  because  of  what  they  did  not  do  rather  than  because 
of  what  they  did  do. 

Check) ist  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  for  noticeable  appeared  on  five  of  the  six 
scales,  all  except  poor  peer  relations  (see  Table  14^2).    Noticeable  students 
were  seen  by  the  observers  as  boisterous  and  disruptive  and  as  having  good 
peer  relations*    The  least  noticeable  students  v/ere  lowest  on  these  variables.  - 
In  contrast,  the  least  noticeable  students  were  highest  on  passive  and  un- 
emotional,  low  self-esteem,  and  clumsy  and  lethargic,  with  the  noticeable 
students  lowest.    The  findings  for  disruption,  passivity,  peer  relations, 
and     lethargy  all  make  good  sense,  although  they  only  confirm  what  already  was 
suspected:    students  who -are  not  very  noticeable  are  not  very  active* 

The  findings  for  self-esteem  are  a  little  raore  interesting*    They  suggest 
that  the  less  noticeable  students  were  not  merely  passive,  but  also  were  latkfng 
in  self-esteem*    That  is,  their  passlvi"t/  n,ight  reflect  inhibition  rather  than 

mature  independence.    We  checked  the  observational  data  to  see  if  they  In- 

(J 

dicated  anything  about  this  possibility.  ' 

\ 

\  >  ■         •  :  ' 

Classroom  Observation  Data 

Significant  group  effects  for  noticeable  were  obtained  for  36  of  a 
possible  1  57^  var  iabl  es.  ^The  pattern  in  the  '  observati  ona  I  data  was  fi\e  same- 
as  in  the  perception  data:    many  of  the  groijp  effects  appeared  because  the 
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studonl's  who  wera  least  noticeable  differed  from  those  ranked  medium  or 
high  on  the  noticeable  scale.  .  . 

f.    Total  Response  Opportunities.    Noticeable  students  had  more,  and  the 
less  noticeable  students  hod  fewer,  contacts  with  the  teachers  (164),  and  the 
same  was  true  for  contacts  which  were  public  resppnse  opportunities  (139). 
Thus,  noticeable  students  were  more  active  in  lateracting  with  the  teachers, 
both  in  public  and  In  private  situations.    As  ^  result,  the  teachers  had 
to  initiate    a  greater  percentage  of  the  I ntelAact ions  that  they  did  have  with  the 
least  noticeable  students,  whereas  the  most  ^oticeable  students  were  more  likely 
to  come  to  them  (36).    They  also  appeared  to  be  trying  to  encourage  the  least 
noticeable  students  to  participate  more  actively,  because  they  praised  more 
of  their  volunteered  correct  answers  <3?)  and  criticized  fewer  of  their  poor 
answers  <33).    Praise  of  correct  answers  by  noticeable  students  was  about 
average,  but  they  were  likely  to  be  criticized  more  often  than  average  for 
giving  poor  answers  (33).    Thus,  the  teachers  aflpearcd  to  be  trying  to  com^ 
pensate  for  student  differences  in  pari;icipation  in  clasi^room  activities  by 
initiating  more  interactions  with  the  least  noticeable  students  and  by  being 
more  encouraging  and  reinforcing  with  them  when  they  did  interact. 

2.    Response  Opportunities  in  General  Class  Activities.    Given  their  pattern 
of  inactivity,  ft  is  not  surprising  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the-  response 
opportunities  of  the  least  noticeable  students  occurred  in  the-'small  group 
context  rather  than  in  general  clas^  (2,  3)*    The  frequency  of  public  respoflse 
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opportur'tles  in  the  general  class  context  was  particularly  high  for  the 
noticeable  students  and  low  for  the  least  noticeable  students  (141). 

Again,  the  teachers  appeared  to  be  compensating  by  trying  to  stimulate 
the  least  noticeable  students  to  be  more  active.    They  called  on  them  more 
frequently,  and  called  on  the  noticeable  students  less  frequently,  as  non- 
volunteers  in  general  class  situaiions  (18)-    However,  even  though  the  teachers 
probably  would  have  been  rrore  tolerant  of  call  outs  from  the  least  noticeable 
students,  these  students  apparently  rarely  called  out  answers-    The  noticeable  ' 
students  had  very  high  rates,  and  the  least  noticeable  students  low  rates, 
of  general  class  response  oppertunitres  which  were  obtained  by  calling  out 
answers  (27).    These  data  provide  another  example  of  how  teachers  were  unsuc-' 
cessful  in  compensating  significantly  for  student^ d i f f erences ,  even  when  they 
were  aware  of  them  and  apparently  actively  trying  to  do  something  about  them. 

3.    Response  Opportunities  in  Smalf  Group  Activities.    The  least  noticeable 
students  got  a  greater  proportion  of  their  respohse  opportun ft les  in  small 
groups  (2)-    This  difference  is  due  to  differences  In  volunteering  and  calling 
out  in  the  large  group  context.    The  teachers  a Iso^ca I  led  on  the  least 
noticeable  students  as  non-volunteers  rrore  often  insmall  groups,  and  they 
did  this  less  often  with  the  most  noticeable  students  (4).    Also,  the  teachers 
lyere  more  likely  to  criticize  poor  answers  by  the  noticeable 'students  and 
iess  likely  to  criticize  the  less  noticeable  students  In  snLal  l^groups^C  l.7^)_t_ 

The  data  Indicate  that  the  least  noticeable  students  were  especially 
inactive  in  public  response  opportunity  situations.    The  teachers  tried  to 
compensate  for  this  by  calling  on  them  as  non-volunteers  more  frequently,  by 
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by  criticizing  them  less  often.    This  did  not 
however* 

4.    Private  Work  Cdntacts.    A  greater  proportion  of  .the  work  contacts 
that  teachers  initiated  with  nol^iceable  students  included  criticism  for-poor 
work,  and  3  lower  proportion  of  such  contacts  with  less  noticeable  students 
included  criticism  (160).    Cdnversely,  a  greater  proport i on  of  the  work 
contacts  that  the  least  no+iceable  students  had  with  teachers  involved 
praise  from  the  teachers  (132).    Here  again,  are  indications  +hat  the  teachei 
were  trying  to  be  positive  and  encouraging  toward  the  least  noticeable 
si'udents,    apparently  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  participate  more  often. 

A  greater  percentage  of  the  contacts  that  the  least  noticeable  students 
initia^l-ed  with  the  teachers  were  for  work  related  purposes,  and  a  lower 
percentage  of  such  contacts  i n itlated  by  the  most  noticeable  students 
were  for  work  r^Jated  purposes  (98).     This  indicates  that  the  noticeable 
students  came  to  the  teachers  frequently  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  that 
the  less  noticeable  students  tended  to  come  to  the  teachers  primarily  to 
discuss  work* 

The  teachers  did  not  come  to  the  least  noticeable  students  more  often 
than  to    othpr  students  to  inspect  their  work,  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  suspect' that  the  least  noticeable  students  were  doing  poor  work  or 

* 

required  special  supervision.    The  findings  apparently  mean    that  the 
least  nb'Mceable  students  tended  to  their  own^^TfFr?s^"vri^'hou4=-445eJjjT^^ 
^necessary  io  approach  the  teachers,  except  When  they  needed  help  or  clari** 
f  ideation  concerning  v/ork  assignments. 
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5.    Private,  Non-Work  Contacts.    Most  of  the  significant  group  effects  tn 
this  section  were  for  student  initiation  variables,  and  they  indicate  that 
the  least  noticeable  students  were  relatively  inactive  in  the  classroom. 
The  notibeable  students  initiated  more  contacts,  and  the  less  noticeable 
students  initiated  fewer  cbntacts,  with  the  teachers    (154).    A  significant 
group  effect  in  the  same  direction  v/as  observed  for  student  initiated 
approval  seeking  (156).    Thus,  the  least  noticeable  students  were  less 
like'ly  to  approach  the  teacher  for  any  reason,  but  especially  unlikely  to 
approach  the  teacher  to  seek  approval  for  good  work  or  completed  work* 

The  least  noticeable  students  also  were  especially  unlikely  to  come 
to  the  teacher  to  tatl'le,  ever  though  when  they  did  so  they  were  more 
likely  to  be  approved  and  less  Mkely  to  be  rejected  (125,  126,  127)* 
Simiarly,  these  same  students  were  least  likely  to  come  to  the  teachers 
to  initiate  purely  social  contacts,  even  though  when  they  did  so  they  were 
likely  to  receive  acceptance  and  feedback  from  the  teacher  and  unlikely  to  be 
refused  (128,  129,   130)-    Here  ag^in,  the  teachers  appairently  were  reacting 
to  these  students  in  ways  that  were  likely  to  mt>tivate  them  to  approach 
them  more  often,  but  this  behavior  did  not  succeed* 

'  Furthermore,  differences  on  teacher  variables  also  suggest  teacher 
efforts  to  increase  interaction  with  less  noticeable  students*    The  teachers 
were  less  likely  to  approach  these  students  +o  request  them  to  perform 
housekeeping  tasks  (!44),  but  they  were  especially  likely  to  approach  them 

* 

with  purely  social  contacts  (57)*    However,  when  the  teachers  did  approach  ^  ^ 
these  students  for  social  contacts,  the  least  noticeable  students  were 
^especial ly  unl ikely  to  respond  to  the  teachers  with  positive*  reactions  (58). 
They  were  no  more  likely  than  average  to  respond    with  negative  reactions 
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either  (59),  This  indicates  that  their  response  to  the  teachers  was  limited 
to  passivity  and  disinterest,  ratherthan  avoidance  or  hostility. 

When  the  least  noticeable  students  approached  the  teachers  for 
housekeeping  requests,  they  were  especially  likely  to  be  approved  (115), 
When  they  approached  the  teacher  with  personal  requests,  they  were  unlikely 
to  be  refused  (120),    Thus,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  teachers  did  not 
often  approach  the  least  noticeable  students  with  housekeeping  requests, 
every  other  significant  group  difference  In  this  section  fits  a  larger 
pattern  involving:     I)  avoidance  of  the  teachers  by  the  least  noticeable 
students;  2)  teacher  attempts  to  counteract  this  by  responding  to  these 


students  favorably  when  the  students  did  approach  them;  and  3)  teacher 
attempts  to  reach  out  to  these  students  (unsuccessfully)  to  initiate 
social  contacts.    The  dai"a  presented  so  far  provide  no  indication  that 
these  least  noticeable  students  were  negativlstic  toward  the  t^sachers,  but 
they  v/ere  notably  bland  snd  detached.    They  provided  little  positive 
response  to  the  teachers,  even  v/hen  the  teachecs  went  out  of  their  way 
to  be  pleasant, 

6,    Behavior  Related  Contacts,    The  teachers  seldom  had  behavior  related 

 / 


contacts  with  the  least  noticeable  students  (147,  60),  as  wo)jld  be  expecteJ 
from  the  pattern  of  results  reviewed  so  far.    Furthermore,  other  differences 
in  behavior  related  contacts  extend  the  pattern  of  teacher  atten)pts  to  be 
positive  and  pleasant  toward  these  students,  for  the  inost  part.  Teachers 
.did  single  out  the  noticeable  students  for  praise  of  good  behavior  more 
often  (68),  but  a  greater  proportion  of  total  contacts  that  teachers  had 
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with  the  least  noticeable  students  involved  some  form  of  positive  teacher 
reaction  (138).    This  suggests  that  teachers  were  praising  the  least 
noticeable  students  more  often  per  opportunity  than  they  were  praising  the 
most  noticeable  students  (who  provided  more  opportunities). 

Data  on  negative  teacher  reactions  to  misbehavior  indicate  that  the 
least  noticeab  le  students  were  unlikely  to  be  threatened  (72),  and  that  they 
did  not  respond  emotionally  to  ths  teachers  the  way  that  other  students  did. 
Noticeable  students  were  high,  and  Igss  noticeable  students  were  low,  both 
on  the  percentage  of  behavioral  contacts  In  which  the  students  responded 
by  being  cowed  (75)  and  in  the  percentage  in  which  they  responded  by  being 
sullen  (76).    Again,  the  least  noticeable  students  showed  neither  fear  nor 
hostility  toward  the  teachers  in  negative  situations,  and  they  did  not 
show  positive  reactions  ^o  the  teachers  In  more  pleasant  interactions. 
The  general  impression  here  is  one  of  physical  Inactivity  and  emotional 
passivity. 

The  final  significant  group  effect  In  this  section  indicated  that 
teachers  were  coded  for  some  form  of  critical  incident  in  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  interactions  with  the  noticeable  students  as  compared  with  other 
students  (153)*     The  general  pattern  of  relationships  reviewed  in  this 
section  indicates  that  these  critical  incidents  probably  were  mostly 
negative  in  nature. 

*  Summary  for  Noticeable 

The  perceptual  data  for  noticeable  indicate  that  the  teachers  and 
especially  the  observers  made  their  rankings  f or  -  not iceab I e  primarily  on 

* 

the  basis  of  student  activity  and  general  behavior  in  seatwork  situations* 
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These  situations  allowed  individual  differences  In  activity  level  and 
sociability  to  appear  more  clearly  than  they  did  during  lessons,  which 
impose  structure  and  role  behavior  on  students.    Although  the  observer 
perceptions  of  noticeable  students  were  a  little  more  negative  than  those 
of  the  teachers,  both  groups  agreed  in  seeing  the  least  noticeab fV  students 
as  different  from  other  students,  and  different  primarily  by  virtue  of 
passivity  and  low  scores  on  various  measures  of  activity.    This  result  was 
almost  "automatic^*  for  the  observers,    They  observed  each  classroom  only 
five  times,  so  that  the  students  they  rated  as  .least  noticeable  were  the 
ones  that  did  not  come  to  their  attention.    The  most  likely  candidates 
for  this  were  passive,  inactive  students. 

These  Impressions  were  borne  out  quite  clearly  in  the  observational 
data,  which  indicated  that  passivity  was  the  primary  defining  attribute 
of  the  least  noticeable  students.    They  avoided  interactions  with  teachers* 

T 

except  when  they  needed  help  and  they  did  not  volunteer  to  answer  questions 
or  call  out  answers*    The  teachers  systematical,ty  tried  to  reach  them  by. 
initiating  interactions  with  them  more  often,  by  praising  thei^more  often, 
and  .by  criticizing  them  less  often,  but  this  apparently  was  not  very  suc^ 
cessfu I . 

Furthermore,  these  students  were  especially  unlikely  to  respond 
•favorablV  to  teacher"  overtures,  and  they  also  were  unlikely  to  respond 
negatively  to  the  teachers.     In  short,  they  were  detached  and  inactive 
in  their  general  behavior,  and  unemotional  in  their  interactions  with  and 
•responses  to  teachers,     tt^is  difficult  to  judge  from  these  data  whether 
the  observer  perceptions  of  these  students  as  having  low  self-esteem  were 
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accurate.     It  is  possible  that  this  pattern  of  passivity  could  be  independent 
of  self-esteem,  although  it  seem  likely  that  low  self-esteem  might  have 
been  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  passivity. 

The  less  noticeable  students  make  interesting  contrasts  with  certain 
other  groups,  particularly  those  classified  as  unhappy  and  as  immature. 
The  classroom  observation  data  on  the  latter  groups  revealed  numerous  dif- 
ferences suggesting  that  they  were  having  a  difficult  time;. either  in  school 
or  In  their  lives  i/eneraMy,     In  contrast^  the  data  for  less  noticeable 
students  Indicate  clearly  that  these  students  were  unsually  inactive  in 
their  behavior  and  passive  In  their  emotional  response  to  the  teacher?,  but 
they  provide  no  indication  that  these  students  were  necessarily  unhappy, 
poorly  adjusted,  or  otherwise  worse  off  then  other  students.     In  summary, 
this  passivity  may  s rmpi y  be  a  sty  I i  stlc  d  if f erence,  without  any  imp  1 1  cat  ions 
concerning  adjustment  or  mental  health. 

Eye  Contact 

The  teacher  rankings  and  observer  ratings  of  eye  contact  correlated 
only  ,20,  indicating  relatively  low  agreement  for  this  scale.    As  mentioned 
previously,  this  is  due  mostly  to  reduced  variance  In  the  scale.  Both 
teachers  and  observers  reported  difficulty  discriminating  among  students 
who  typically  showed  eye  contact,    fn  many  ways,  this  scale  reflects  a 
division  between  students  who  avoided  eye  contact  and  all  other  students, 
rather  than  a  distribution  along  a  continuum  from  very  low  to  very  high 
eye  contact, 
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Eye  contact  scores  did  form  part  of  the  general  "halo  pattern"  In  their 
correlations  with  other  scales,  although  these  usually  were  tow  correlations. 
Eye  contact  correlated  highly  in  the  teacher  rankings  with  happy,  achieving, 
creative,'  persistent,  attachment,  and  noticeable;  Indicating  that  teachers 
had  generally  favorable  perceptions  of  students  who  avoided  eye  contact. 
The  strongest  correlations  in  the  obseryer  rankings  were  with  happy  and 
creative. 

Partial  correlations-  for  the  teacher  rankings  indicated  significant 
positive  relationships  between  eye  contact  and  happy,  atl'achment,  and 
noticeable,  indicating  that  eye  contact  was  associated  not  only  with  the 
general  halo  of  positive  attributes,  but  particularly  with  teacher 
I  iking  of  students.    The  teachers  perceived  students  who  avoided  eye 
contact  as  unhappy,  but  they  also  did  not  like  these  students. 

Adjective  Description  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  appeared  for  eye  contact  on  nine  of  a  possible 
37  teacher  variables  and  five  of  a  possible  3Lob&erver  variables  (see 
Table  14-3).    Data  common  to  both  groups  were  sparse  and  showed  less  agree- 
ment than  normal,  again  indicating  that  eye  contact  was  a  less  reliable 
and  probably  less  valid  scale  than  the  others.    Teachers  and  observers 
agreed  on  three  descriptors^  mildly  disagreed  on  two  others,  and  disagreed 
clearly  on  a  sixth. 

Both  groups  associated  eye  contact  with. Intel  I igence,  inactivity,  and^ 
genera!  positive  descriptions.     In  addition,  data  available  for  one  group 
but  not  the  other  indicated  that  the  teachers  saw  students  who  mai-ntained 
eye  contact  as  social  leaders,  as  coming  from  good  homes^  and  as  creative. 
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and  that  they  saw  students  who  avoided  eye  contact  as  often  absent  and  as 
untrustworthy «     In  addition,  the  observers  saw  the  students  who  maintained 
eye  contact  as  sociable  and  those  who  avoided  eye  contact  as  unsociable, 
providing  partial  confirmation  of  the  teacher  perceptions  for  social 
leadership. 

The  teachers'  perception  of  the  students  who  avoided  eye  contact  as 
untrustworthy  is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  cultural  association 
between  these  attri_butes.  (^^shifty-eyed     etc,"^)^    Other  data  will  be  examined 
to  see  if  there  were  any  Indications  that  these  teacher  perceptions  were 
vaMd. 

Minor  disagreements  were  seen  for  good  worker  and  inattentive.  The 
observers  showed  a  significant  group  effect  for  good  worker,  perceWing 
students  who  maintained  eye  contact  as  good  workers  and  those  who  avoided 
eye.contact'as  poor  workers.    The  teachers  did  not  have  a  significant 
group  effect  here.    They  did  rank'iistudents  who  maintained  eye  contact 

'highest,  but  those  who  avoided  eye  contact  were  ranked  in  the  middle  for 
good  worker.    The  teachers  had  a  significant  group  effect  on  Inattentive, 
perceiving  students  who  avoided  eye^contact  as  least  likely  to  t'fe  inattentive. 
The  observers  did  not  have  a  significant  group  effect  here.    They  agreed. 
in  perceiving  students  who  maintained  eye  contact  as  least  like^Jy  to.be 

•inattentive,  but  they  rated  students  who  avoided  eye  contact  in  the  middle 
on  this  attribute. 

Finally,  there  was  disagreement  on  the  use  of  the  "other  negative" 

'category.    The  observers  had  a  slgnific^int  group  effect  here,  using  these 
negative  descriptors  most  often  to  describe  students  who  maintained  eye 
contact  and  least  often  to  "describe  students  who  .avoided  eye  contact. 
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The  teachers  had  the  reverse  pattern,  although  there  was  not  significant 
i    group  effect*    Taken  together,  the  disagreements  here  suggest,  as  they 
usually  do,  that  the  teachers  had  more  hato  effect  in  their  perceptions, 
compared  to  those  of  the  classroom  observers*   In  particular,  the  teachers 
4)ercelved  the  students  who  avoided  eye  contact  as  Inattentive  and  as 
.  untrustworthy*    V/e  will  examine  the  other  data  for  information  relevant 
^        to  these  perceptions. 

Checklist  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  v:ere  obtained  for  aii  of  the  checklist 
variables  except  poor  peer  relations  (see  Table  14-2).    The  observers 
saw  students  who  avoicfed  eye  contact  as  more  boisterous  and  disrLrptiye, 
C  ^  more  passive  and  unemotional,  less  likely  to  have  good  peer  relations, 

lower  in  self-esteem,  and>more  clumsy  and  tethargic*    These  data  suggest 
halo  effect  in  several  respects.    First,  the  perception  of  students  who 
avoid  eye  contact  as  boisterous  and  disruptive  was  not  accompanied  by 
simitar  differences  in  the  adjective  description  data*  Furthermore, 
these  students  were  descritfced  as  passive  and  unemotional  on  the  checklist, 
but* as  active  in  the  adjective  descrfptions*    The  adjective  description 
data  do  provide  some  support  for  the  perception  that  students'with  good 
eye  contact  had  good  peer  relationships,  however*  '    ^         ^  , 


Ciassroom  Ofaservatign  Data  ^  . 

Significant  group  effects  for  eye  contact  appeard  Qn  25  of  a  possible 
153  classroom  observation  variables;    Although  this  is  a  refatively  low 
number  compared  to  those  for  oth^r  scales,  it  is  higher  than  was  expected  , 
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in  view  of  the  low  variance  for  this  scale  and  the  generally  unconvincing 
pattern  of  perception  data.    As  expected,  many  of'  the  significant  group 
effects  that  did  appear  were  caused  by  a  difference  between  the  students 
who  avoided  eye  contact  and  the  other  two  groups  of  students  consistent  on 
this  scale, 

t-    Total  Response  Opportunities.    The  students  who  maintal ned  eye  contact 
had  more  response  opportunities,  and  the  students  who  avoided  eye  contact 
had  fewer  CI,  i39).    Also,  a  greater    proportion  of  the  tQ±ai-j2an-*'^G4:s-4^i-th- 
teachers  Involving  students  who  avoided  eye  contact  were  teacher  J nitibted 
contacts  (36),  and  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  work  contacts  involving 
these  students  were  private  ones  (37),    this  effect  was  exaggerated  slightJy 
when  approval  seeirffTg  Cc^ntacts  were  taken  into  consideration  (38), 

None  of  theSse  data  arp  surprising.    They  Indicatenthat  students  who 
avoided  eye  contacX^with  the  teachers  were  less  likely  to  respond  in  piiFJic 
response  opportunity  situations  and  less  ilkely  to  approach, the  teacher  for 

private  contacts.    This  makes  sense  If  avoidance  Of  eye  contact  is  part  of 

-  -*  ■■  — -         '  '  . 

a  generalized  pattern  of  inhibition,  either  toward  the  teacher  or  toward 
peop  le  i  n^  genera  1 .  . . 

< 

2.    Response  Opj)ortunities  in  General  Class  Activities./   Students, who  main- 
*  tal'ned  eye  contact  had  uTiusually  high  rates  of  publ1c*response  opportunities 
in  general  class  contexts,  and  those  who  avoided  eye  ccSfH'act  had^unusua  I  ly 
low  rates  (141,  3).    Teachers  tried  to  counteract  this  i^y  calling  on  +he  ' 
students  who  avoided  eye  contact  more  frequently  as  non-volunteers  (18), 
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because  these  students  did  not  volunteer  as  often  as  the  other  students 
did  (21),     It  also  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  teachers  called  on 
students  who  avoided  eye  contact  as  non-volunteers  for  disciplinary  reasons, 
if  they  were  lessattent^ve  as  well  as  less  inclined  to  volunteer. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  aspect  of  the  data  from  general  class 
situations  are  the  variables  that  did  not  show  significant  group  effects, 
!n  other  situations  involving  patterns  like  these,  in  which  certain 
-  groups  of  students  were  reticent  about  volunteering  to  respond  in  public 
response  opportunity  situations,  the  teachers  typically  reacted  not  only 
-  ^        by  caliing  on  them  more  often  as  non^vol unteers,  but  also  by  praising ^^m 

more  often  and  criticizing  them  less  often.    These  differences  did  not  appear 
with  the  students  who  avoided  eye  contact.    This  indicates  that  the  teachers 
were  less  wi 1  I ing  or  able  to  reach  out  to  these  students  and  try  to  encourage 
them  to  participate.    Along  with  the  teacher  perceptions  of  these  students  as 
untrustworthy,  these  data  indicate  that  the  teachers  did  not  particularly  like 
these  students,  and  that  they  made  less  strenuous  efforts  to  'Veach"  them 
>han  they  did  with  other  kinds  of  reticent    students  (although  they  did 
call  on  them  as , non-vol unteers  more  frequently), 

3.    Response  Opportunities  in  Small  Group  Aqtivlties.    Because  the  students 
'who  avoided  eye  contact  did  not  volunteer,  and  thus  did  not  get  called  on^  as 
often  in  general  class  activities,  a  greater  proportion  of  thetr  public  / 
response  opporl'unlties  occurred  in  small  groups  (2),    Even  so,  a  smaller  , 
^  proportion  of  these  occurred  because  they  had  volunteered  (7K    These  dat^, 

like  the  data  for  publfc  response  opportunities'  generally,  indicate  that  tjhe 
students  who  avoided  eye  contact  also  avoided  vol unteering  to  make  public 
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responses.    They  forced  the  teachers  to  call  on  them  as  non-volunteers  in 
order  to  get  them  to  particiapte. 

4.    Private  Work  Contacts.    All  of  the  significant  group  effects  in  this 

section  concerned  teacher  reactions  to  the  students  who  avoJ^ded  eye  con^  

tact,  and  they  Indicate  ambivalence  on  tlie  part  of  the  teachers';    A  greater 
percentage  of  the  total  work  contacts  involving  these  students  included 
praise  fro^j  the  teachers  (132),  but  these  students  also  were  criticized 
more  often  during  work  contacts  (133).    These  differences  were  mostly  In 
teacher  Initiated  ra4;^her  than  student  initiated  work  interactions.  Teachers 
gave  the  students  who  avoided  eye  contact  more  criticism  In  teacher 
initiated  work  contacts  C42), 

These  same  students  also  had  ^  smaller  percentage  of  situations  in  which 
the  teacher  merely  observed  them  worki ng without  stoppi ng  to  talk  to  them 
(45),    This  indicates  that  the  teachers  felt  it  necessary  and/or  wanted  to 
interact  with  students  who  avoided  eye  contact.    These  students  did  not 
encourage  them,  however:    they  had  ^  greater  percentbge'of  teacher  initiated 
work  contacts  id  which  they  responded  to  the  teachers  in  a  negative  way  (44), 
Thus,  they  responded  negatively  to  teacher  attempts  to  reach  them. 

The  final  variable  in  this  section  showing  a  significant  group  effect 

'concerned  teacher  initiated  work  contacts  which  involved  brief  feedback, 
as  opposed  to  either  mere  observation  or  more  extended  feedback  (46)* 
The  difference  here  appeared  because  the  group  rated  medium  in  eye  contact 

'had  a  lower  percentage  of  brief  feedback  contacts  with  the  teachers  than 
either  the  students  who  maintained  eye^contact  regularly  or  those  who 
avoided  it.    W6  have  no  interpr^ation  for  this  effect,  which  was  unexpected 
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and  is  related  to  any  larger  pattern  that  might  lend  meaning  to  it< 

tn  summary,  ttte  data  for  work  interactions  indicate  that  the  teachers 
were  trying  to  reach  out  to  the  students  who  avoided  eye  contact,  but  that 
these  students  responded  negatively  to  the  teachers'  overtures. 

5*    Private,  Non-Work  Contacts.    Only  three  significant  group  effects  appeared 
here,  and  they  continue  the  pattern  of  teacher  ambivalence.  Teachers 
initiated  more  contacts  with  the  students  who  avoidedeye  contact  than  with  * 
other  students  (142).    This  indicates  that  the  teachers  were  systema1"!cat ly 
initiating  interaction  with  these  students,  even  though  the  students  avoided 
eye  contact  with  them  and  in  some  ways  "turned  them  off."   Inaddition,  when 
these  students  initiated  social  contacts  wi th  the  teachers,  the  teachers  were 
likely  to  respond  positively  and  give  brief  feedback,  and  unlikely  to  refuse 

the  students  (129,  130)*     In  shoft,  these  data  indicate  that  the  teachers 

v.. 

were  going  out  of  their  way  to  try  to  be  pleasant  toward  these  students, 
despite  their  negative  perceptions  of  them. 

6*  .Behavior  Related  Contacts.    Only  five  behavior  related  contacts  showed 
significant  group  effectsfor  this  acate>  and  they  fonn  an  unusuai  com- 
bination.   First,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  behavioral  contacts  involving 
students  who  avoided  eye  contact  were  for  non-.interacti ve  misbehaviors 
such  as  cheating  or  lying  (67).    This  provides  support  for  the  teachers' 
descriptions  of  these  students  as  untrustworthy* 

The  remaining  sigfhii^icant  effects  iijdicate  that  teachers  had  a  dif^ 
ficult  time  controHlng  their  responses  to  these  students*    They  w^re 
especially  likely  to  respond  to  disruptive  misbehavior  by  these  students 
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With  threats,  criticism,  or  punishment  (87)*    They  also  were  likely  to 
respond  with  warnijigs  (92)  or  with  threats,  criticism,  or  punishment  (93) 
when  these  students  behaved  aggressively  toward  their  classmates.  These 
data  indicate  that  the  misbehavior  c^f  these  students  was  especially  dis*^ 
ruptive  or  annoying,  and/or  that  the  teachers  were  less  patient  with  them 
and  more  likely  to  respond  negatrVely  when  they  misbehaved* 

The  final  significant  group  effect  is  related  more  closely  to  teacher 
interactions  with  students  who  maintained  eye  contact  than  to  interactions 
With  students  who  avoided  eye  contact.     !t  showed  that  the  teachers  were 
especially  likeiy  to  flatter  the  students  who  maintained  eye  contact  (151). 

Summary  for  Eye  Contact 

Teachers  and  observers  had  less  agre%ent  about  student  eye  contact 
and  less  convincing  and  less  logical  group  effects  for  this  scale  in  the 
adjective  description  and  behavior  checklist  data*    However,  the  major 
point  of  disagreement  surrounded  te-acher  perceptions  of  students  who 
avoi  ha  '  ^o  contact  as  inattentive  and  untrustworthy*    The  observational 
data  ht"j;jded  no  direct  corroboration  concern  i  ng.  attentiveness,  but  they  - 
did  indicate  that  students  who  avoided  eye  contact  seldom  volunteered  to 
answer  questions  or  approached  the  teacher  for  any  reason/    They  did 
provide  support  for  the  teachers'  perceptions  that*^-stu dents  who  avoided 
*eye  contact  were  untrustworthy*    These  students  were  especially  likely  to 
be  coded  for  misbehaviors  involving  cheating,  lying,  or  other  vto^fations 
of  trust*  ^ 

Most  of  the  significant  group  effects  revealed- that  thpe  teachers  were 
trying  to  reach  students^  who  avoided  eye  contact  by  ca.M  ing  on  thejji  more 
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often  and  initiating  interactj'ons  with  them.    However,  these  students 

/ 

responded  negatively  to  thes^  teacher  attempts,  and  the  teachers  generally 

/ 

were  less  persistent  and  les^  succes^sful  In  trying  to  ^'win  them  over^^  in 
comparison  to  their  trea-hner/t  of  other  types  of  students  who  generally  . 
avoided  them.    The  teachers  apparent  I y  were  ambiva lent  about  these  students 
They  initiated  contacts  with  them  more  often,  but  they'at^  were  less 
patient  with  them  when  they  were  disobedient  (apparently  with  some  Justi- 
fication)- 

'  Cdnclusion 

Like  most  scales,  the  noticeable  and  eye  contact  scales  indicated  more 
halo  effect  in  the  teacher  rankings  than  In  the  observer  ratings  and  adjective 

descriptions.    However,  there  vyas  less  agreement  between  teachers  and 

(J 

observers  in  the  adjective  descriptions  data  for  these  two  scales.  Dif- 
ferences on  the  noticeable  scale. were  due  mostly  to  differences  in  what 
teachers  and  observers  took  into  account  in  rating  noticeable.    The  observer 
descriptions  apparently  were' affected  most  strongly  by  classroom  activity 
level,  particularly^  In  seatwork  situations*    This  led  to  a  mixed  pattern 
of  descriptions,  som*?  of  which  pictured  the  noticeable  students  as  sociable 
and  popular,  while  others  pictured  them  as  overly  active  or  misbehaving. 
The  teacher  data  were  more  clearly  positive.    Many  students  were  noticeable 
to  the  teachers  for  reasons  having  to  do  with  creative  or  otherwise  out- 
standing work.     In  general,  the  teachers  were  more  attentive  to^  student 
behavior  relevant  to  teaching  ^d  learning,  and  Jess  attentive  to  social 
behavior  with  peers  In  ranking  the  students  on  noticeable* 
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The  behavioral  data  for  the  students  who  were  not  very  noticeable 
were  consistent  in  picturing  these  students  as  passive  and  unresponsive. 
They  did  not  volunteer  to  respond  or  to  cal!  out  answers  in  public  response 
situations,  and  they  did  not  approach  the  teachers  except  when  they  needed 
help  with  their  work*    Thoy  were  lower  than  average  In  bo+h  positive  and 
negative  responses  to  the  teachers  indicating  that  they  were  genera  I ly  passi^ 
individuals  rather  than  individuals  who  were  alienated  from  the  teachers 
or  from  schooling.     )n  many  ways,  the  data  for  the  students  ranked  as  least 
noticeable  in  this  study  are  similar  to  those  in  previous  studies  for 
students  rated  low  in  teacher  concern. 

Whereas  the  noticeable  scale  departed  from  the  nonm  by  showing  both 
positive  and  negative  correlates,  the  eye  contact  scale  was  part  of  the 
general  cluster  of  halo  effect  scales.    Students  high  on  this  scale 
generally  v/ere  perceived  positively  on  other  attributes,  and  students  who 
avoided  eye  contact  generally  were  perceived  negatively.    Perception  data 
from  the  teachers  and  observers  were  sparse,  probably  because  the  scale 
produced  relatively  little  vaf'iance*    Neither  group  could  distinguish 
reliably  among  those  students  who  maintained  eye  contact  above  a  certain 
tev^I*     In  effect,  then,  most  of  the  re'l^tionships  for  this  scale  concerned  ^ 
the  students  who  avoided  eye  contact.  comparedNo^students  In  general* 

The  perception  data  indicate  that  students  who\avoided  eye  coatact 
were  perceived  generally  negatively.    Both  teachers  anid  observers  perceived 
them  as  having  poor  peer  relationships  and  as  being  less  intelligent  than 
other  students,  fjnd  the  teachers  also  perceived  them  as  Inattentive  and 
untrustworthy.    The  obser^'ational  data  provided  support  for  these  teachers' 
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perceptions.    Students  who  avoided  eye  contact  were  especially  likely  to 
be  coded  for  cheating,  lying,  and  other  forms  of  misbehavior  that  involved 
violai'lons  of  trust. 

The  classrooai  observation  data  for  students  who  avoided  eye  contact 
with  teachers  indicated  that  these  students  seldom  volunteered  for  response 
opportunities  and  seldom  approached  the  teachers.    The  teachers  responded 
by  initiating  more  Interactions  with  them  and  calling  on  them  more  often 
as  non-volunteers.    However,  they  were  not  able  to  reinforce  these  dif- 
ferences  \n  contact  frecjucncy  with  additional  differences  in  the  emotional 
quality  the  contacts  they  shored  with  these  students*     In  contrast  to 
their  behavior  tabard  other  types  of  students  who  avoided  volunteering 
for  responses  and  avoided  approaching  thtm,  the  teachers  were  notably 
absent  in  positive  treatment  and  a':>ove  average  In  negative  treatment  of 
students  who  avoided  eye  contact. 

Apparently,  these  students  were  so  Irritating  to  the  teachers  that 
they  responde^f  generally  negatively  to  them  even  though  they  were  aware 
of  the  need  to  do  something  about  them  and  In  some  ways  were  trying  to  do 
so.    As  a  result,  despite  good  intentions,  the  teachers  were  positive  less 
often  and  negative  more  often  In  interactions  with  these  students,  compared 
to  students  who  maintained  eye  contact  and  to  students  in  general* 
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Table  14-1 .    Rank-Orderi nq  of  Group  Means  on  Adjective  Description  Variables 
for  Students  Pe.  ::eived  Cons i s-^ent I y  on  the  Noticeable  Scale. 


Teachers 
Groups 


Observers 
Groups 


Adjective  Descriptions 

Low 

Med 

Hiqh 

Low 

Med 

Hlflh 

i. 

Sociab 1 e 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3. 

Happy 

3 

2 

i 

3 

2, 

1 

it 

4. 

Quiet 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2_ 

'3 

6. 

Wei l-behaved 

i 

2 

3 

7. 

Conf  i  dent 

3 

-^t  

 -3— 

—  2 

J_ 

9. 

Intel  1 igent 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

10. 

Achievi  ng 

2 

3 

13. 

Aggress  i  ve 

3 

2 

1 

* 

3 

1 

2 

15, 

Act  i  ve 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i 

it  it  it 

16. 

Cons  iderate 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

it 

19. 

Unobtrusi ve 

2 

1 

3 

i 

2 

3 

it 

21  . 

Humorous 

3 

2 

i 

3 

2 

1 

22. 

Other  Negative 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

X 

it 

23. 

Otiier  Positive 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

24. 

Social  Leader 

3 

.  2 

1 

29, 

Creative" 

3 

2 

NA 

31, 

Often  Absent 

1 

2 

3 

NA 

39. 

Bossy  . 

\ 

NA 

3 

2 

i 

it 

40. 

%  Pos.it  ive 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

c 


4.  .05 

*.*E^  .01 
.001 
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Table  Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Behavior  Clieckltst  Varifjbles  for 

Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Noticeable  and  Eye  Contact 
Sea les* 


Not iceab le 


Eye  Contact 


Variable  Name 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Low 

Middle 

1,    Boisterous,  Disruptive 

3 

2 

** 

I 

3 

2  * 

2,    Passive,  Unemotional 

i 

2 

3 

*** 

1 

2 

3,    Good  Peer  Reaitions 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4.    Poor  Peer  Relations 

NS 

NS 

5,     Low  Sel f-Esteem 

J_ 

2 

3 

i 

2 

3  *** 

6,    Clumsy,  Lethargic 

1 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 

*E  ^  .05 
.01 
,001 
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Tab le  Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Adjective  Description  Variables 

for  Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Eye  Contact  Scale. 


Teachers 
Groups 


Observers 
Groups 


Adjective  Descriptions 

Low 

Med 

High 

Low 

Med 

Hiqh 

1. 

Sociable 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

1 

* 

9. 

Intel  1 igent 

.3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

11 . 

Good  Worker 

2 

3 

i 

3 

2_ 

15. 

Act  i  ve 

2  ■ 

3 

1 

2 

3 

17. 

1 nattentlve 

1 

2 

3 

* 

2 

1 

3 

22. 

Other  Negative 

1 

V  2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

^  A. 

24. 

Social  Leader 

2 

3 

i 

** 

28. 

Good  Home  - 

3 

2 

1 

NA 

29. 

Great  i  ve 

3 

2 

1 

NA 

31. 

Often  Absent 

i 

2 

3 

NA 

* 

35. 

Untrustworthy  ( 

1 

3 

2 

NA 

%  Positive 

3 

2 

i 

3 

2 

1 

-J 

9 

c 


.05 
.01 
.001 


ERIC 
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CHAPTER  XV 

fi. 

CLASSROOM  CONDUCT 

15-1 

Having  discussed  attributes  related  to  students'  general-  social  at- 
tractiveness and  the  degree  to  which  they  "stand  out  from  the  crowd, we 
now  turn  attention  to  one  of  the  attributes  most  central  to  the  student  role: 
classroom  conduct^    Previous  research  had  led  us  to  expect  that  this,  along 
with  persistence  and  achievement,  would  form  the  core  of  student  attributes 
determining  teacher  attitudes  and  expectations*    The  results  supportet^  these 
expectations*    Group  effects  for  studenl's  perceived  consistently  on  the  co- 
operative vs*  uncooperative  scale  were  both  numerous  and  indicative  of  strong 
teacher  reactions  to  ihe  students  ranked  at  the  extremes* 

Teacher  rankings  and  observer  ratings  on  cooperative  correlated  *49,  in- 
dicating good  agreement*    Also,  the  patterns  of  intercorrelation  between  co- 
* 

operative  and  the  other  12  scales  were  similar,  Indicating  that  this  scale 
was  part  of  the  general  halo  pattern  and  that  it  had  several  very  strong  re- 
lationships with  other  scales*     In  the  teacher  rankings,  cooperative  correlated 
especially  strongl)^  with  calm,  careful,  mature,  persistent,  attachment,  and 
concern  Cnegatlvet\^)*    Observer  correlations  were  relatively  high  for  these 
same  scales,  especially  persistent*     In  addition,  there  was  3  s.trong  negative 
correlation  between  cooperative  and  noticeable  for  the  observers,  indicating 
that  misbehavior  was  on^  reason^that  students  came  to  their  attention* 

The  partial  correlations  for  the  teacher  rankings  Indicated  that  the  coopera- 
tive scale  correlated  strongly  and  positively  with  calm,  mature, ^and  attachment,' 
less  strongly  but  positively  with  happy  and  persistent,  and  less  strongly  arfd 
negatively  with-^ concern  and  noticeable.    Thus,  students  ranked  high  on  cooperative 
were  seen  as  mature  students  high  in  self  contr\ol.  and  cohip  1  iarjce,  and  they  were 
likely  t:i  be  objects  of  teacher  attachment*    Students  seen  as  uncooperative  had 
i^he  opposite  pattern*     In  the  partial  correlations,  there  was  no  relationship 
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between  cooperation  rankings  and  r         gs  on  achieving  or  creat i ve, . ind icat ing 
that,  beneath  the  halo  effects,  cooperation  ratings  were  based  strictly  on* 
student  conduct  and  hot  on  student  achiev^ent. 

Adjective  Description  Variables    '  .  ^ 

Significant  group  effects  for  cooperative  were  found  for  19  of  a  possible 
37  teacher  variables  and  for  only  9  of  a  possible  31  observer  variables  (See 
Table  15-1 ) .    The  14  variabl es  conta  i  ni  ng  d^ta  for-  both  groups  >evea led  I  I  agree- 
ments, two  partial  agreements  and  only  one  c I ear^ d 1 sagreement.    This  is  an  un- 
usually high  degree  of  agreement  between  the  teachers  and  observers  in  adjfec  - 
tive  description  data. 

Both  teachers  and  observers  agreed  in  seeing  cooperative  students  as 
quieter,  better  mot ivated, ' better  workers,  and  more  popular  with  their  peers. 
Both  groups  often  used  more  *^other  positive^'  descriptors  for  cooperative  stu- 
dents,  and  their  percentages  of  positive  statements  were  highest  for  cooperative 
students.    Uncooperative  students  were  lowest  on  all  of  these  variables.  In 
addition^t'  both  teachers  and  observers  ranked  uncooperative  student?  highest  on 
aggressive,  active,  inattentive,  and  temperamental ,  apd  both  groups  used  more 
^'other  nega'tlve"  descriptions  to  refer  to  th^.    Thus,  teachers  and  observers 
agreed  .in  seeing  .cooperat ive  and  uncooperative  students  as  differing  on  a  great 
variety  of  attributes.    These  included  personal  attributes,  peer  behavior,  and 
work  related  behavior,  and  all  differences  favored  the  cooperative  students. 

Variables  fc?r  which  data  were^ava I labl e  for  only  one  group  indicated  that 
.the  teachers  saw  cooperative  students  as  higher  achieving,  more  likety  to  come 
from  good  homes',  and  sweeter,  and  that  tney  saw  uncooperative  students  as  more 
likely  to  have  medical  problems,  to  be  underacT>ievers,  and  to  be  untrustworthy* 
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In  addition,  the  observers  saw  cooperative  students  as  better  behaved.  All 
of  these  add  to  the  consistent  pattern  already  observed. 

Minor  disagreements  appeared  for  helpful  and  intelligent.    Both  teachers 
and  observers  had  significant  group  "effects  for  helpful,  but  the  patterns 
differed  slightly.    Both  groups  agreed  in  seeing  the  uncooperative  students  as 
least  helpful  and  as  being  different  from  the  students  ranked  middle  and  high 
on  cooperative.    The  difference  appeared  because  the  teachers  saw  the  co- 
operative students  as  the  most  helpful,  whereas  the  observers  saw  the  students 
ranked  in  the  middlfe  on  cooperative  as  being  the^most  helpful.     In  any  case, 

the'' perception  of  the  uncooperative  students  as  being  the  least  helpful  was 

r 

agreed  upon  by  both  groups.  , 

Similarly,  there  were  significant  group  effects  for  both  teachers  and  ob- 
servers for  intelligent.    Both  groups  saw  the  cooperative  students  as  being 
more  intelligent  than  thos3  ranked  in  the  middle  or  thos^  considered  uncoopera- 
tive.   The  difference  occurred  because  the  observers  had  the  uncooperative 
students  ranked  last,  whereas  the  teachers  had  them  ranked  in  the  middle.  It 
is  of  interest  that  the  teachers  also  saw  the  uncooperative  students  as  under- 
achievers.;  They  saw  the  uncooperative  students  as  able  to  achieve  at  higher 
levels  thSn  they  were,  presumably  because  of  their  poor  classroom  conduct  and 
general   lack  of  cooperation.    The  observers  t^id  not  make  this  d'i  st  I  net  i  on , 
presumably  because  they  had  less  opportunity,  to  observe  the  students. 

The  only  disagreement  occurred  on  responsible.    The  teachers  had  a  signif- 
leant  group  effect  typical  of  tKeir  |5ercept ions ;  ^Cooperative  student^  were  seen 
as  most  responsible. and  uncooperative  stu<J%nts  as  least  responsible.    The  ob-^^ 
servej^s  had  no  group  effect,    The^y  djd  see  the  uncooperative  students  at  least 
responsible,  but  they  J:d  not  see  the  cooperative  ones  as  most  responsible. 

t  • 
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Even'though  these  adjective  description  dai^a  involve^a  variety  of  vari- 
ables, the  observer  data  support  the  teachers  on[a)i  perceptions  except  the 
ones  concerning  responsibility,  and  there  is  parjial  support  even  here.  It 
Is  Interesting  that. the  observer  data  support/rhe  teacher  data  eVen  for  the 
''other  negative^'  and  '^other  positfv^"  catgegoNfre^'^'i^  places  where  disagree- 
ments were  common  with  other  scales.     It  appears  th^t  student  differences  on 
cooperation  were  easier  to  see  than  student  differences  relevant  to  other 
scales,  and  that  the  teachers  and  observers  used  very  similar  criteria  in  mak 
ing  their  judgments. 

Checklist  Variables  -  "  •  . 

Significant  groii^D  effects  were  obtained  for  all  checklist  variables  ex- 
cept poor  peer  relations  (See  Table  15-2).    The  uncooperative  students  w,ere" 
seen  as  boisterous  and  disruptive,  as  expected.    They  also  were  se^^n  as  less 
likely  to  be  passive  and  unemotional,  a  firj^ing  that  makc^  sense  given  the 
student  attribute  In  question.    CooperarN'e  students  were  seen^as  especially 
likely  to  have  good  peer  relations  and  to  have  high  self-esteem.    The  finding 
for  good  relations  make  sense  fof'  cooperative  students,    although  the  self- 
esteem  difference  mi ght *ref I ect  halo  effect  rather  than  rea L  d i f f erences  Ir 
sel f  concep1\  *  '  ^ 

"The  final  group  effect  indicated  that  the  students  rated  in  the  middle^ 
on  cooperation  were  seen  as  most  likely  to  be  clumsy  and  lethargic,  with  the  j 
uncooperative  stpdents  ranked^  next  and  the  cooperativf;  students  ranked  last, 
ft  is  difficult  to  determine    whether  this  effect    reflects  reality,  because* 
observers  had  Mttle  oppor^tunity  to  watch  ihe  students  in  situations  where 
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energy  levels  and  coordination  could  be  observed  easily^    Thus  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  predictions  or  explanations  of  any  kind  relating  this  body  coordin- 
ation variable  to  classroom  conducts 

Classroom  Observation  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  for  cooperative    were  obtained  for  A\  of  a 
possible  156  variables,  an    unusually  high  percentage-    Furthermore,  as  ex-^ 
pected,  they  were  concentrated  in  private,  non-work  contacts  and  behavioral 
Contacts,  the  two  categories  which  most  clearly  reflect  classroom  conduct 
and  the  emotional  quality  of  toacher  relationships- 

I,    Total  Response  Opportunities.    The  cooperative  students  had  fewer,  and  the 
uncooperative  students  had  more,  total  contacts  with  the  teacher  (164)^  al- 
though a  greater  percentage  of  the  contacts  involving  cooperative  students  were 
response  opportunities  and  a  low  percentage  of  those  involving  uncooper'at i ve 
students  were  response  opportunities  Ci),    The  difference  Is  due  mostly,  of 
Course,  to  the  much  greater  frequency  of  behavior  r'elated  contacts  with  uncooper 
ative  students  (147). 

The  only  other  significant  group  effect  for  total  response  opportunities 
indicated  that  teachers  were  especially  likely  to  criticize  poor  answers  from 
uncooperative  students  called  on  as  non-volunteers  (35).    This  suggests  thet 
the  teachers  were  calling  on  these  students  as  non-volunteers  not  only  to  get 
them  to  .participate  more  often,  but  also  part ia I  I y '^as  a  control  mechanism,  and 
that  they  were  prone  to  criticize  them  If  failure  to  respond  or  very  poor  res- 
pcnses  ind Icated  inattentiveness. 

385 
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2.  Response  Opportunities  in  General  Class  Activities.    The  same  finding 
concerning  criticism  of  responses  in  non^vo I unteer  situations  appeared  for 
response  opportunities  in  the  genera!  class  context  (20).    Other  significant 
findings  for  the  general  class  context  indicated  that  cooperative  students 
were  more  likely,  and  uncooperative  students  (ess  Mkely,  to  get  response  op- 
portunities by  volunteering  (2!).    The  reverse  was  true  for  calling  out  ans- 
wers without  permission  (27).    The  latter  effect  probably  partially  reflects 
differences  among  these  students  in  self  control,  although  it  also  may  reflect 
a  greater  willingness  by  the  teachers  to  accept  calling  out  from  uncooperative 
students  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  get  them  to  pay  attention  and  participate. 
Even  so,  they  did  criticize  these  students  more  frequently  if  they  failed  to 
respond  well  when  called  upon  as  non-volunteers. 

3.  Response  Opportunities  in  Small  Group  Activities.    Only  tv/o  significant 
effects  appeared  here,  both  indicating  that  the  cooperative  students  wera  more 
likely  to  get  response  opportunities  through  volunteering,  while  the  uncoopera- 
tive students  were  more  likely  to  be  called  on  as  non-^vofunteers  (4,  7).  Taken 
together,  the  few  significant  group  effects  for  public  response  opportunities  in 
dicate  that  the  cooperative  students  volunteered  frequently  and  that  the  un- 
cooperative students  did  ,i^Ot  *    (Uncooperative  students  tended  to  call  out  ans- 

^f 

wers  without    permission  more  often,  but  not  significantly  so)*    Teachers  res- 
ponded  to  this  by  calling  on  the"  uncooperative  students  as  norr-volunteers  more 
often.    They  also  criticized  them  more  often  in  this  context  if  they  did^not 
answer  well  (although  this  effect  was  not  statistically  significant). 

383 
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4.    Private  Work  Contacts.    The  1otal  number  of  criticisms  and  negative  evalua- 
tions occurring  in  interactions  initiated  by  the  teachers  was  higher  for  the 
uncooperative  students  and  lower  for  the  cooperative  students  (162),  although 
the  differences  were  not  as  large  as  might  bave  been  expected.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  differences  involved  celticisms  for  poor  work  (160,   133),  not 
for  misbehavior.    These  criticisms  for  poor  work  were  especially  likely  to 
occur  in  interactions  initiated  by  the  teachers  (42).    These  data  suggest  that 
the  teachers  were  closely  monil-oring  the  work  of  the  uncooperative  students, 
and  criticizing  them  when  the/  failed  to  work  up  to  their  perceived  potential. 
TKis  fits  the  teacher  perceptions  of  the  uncooperative  students  as  underachievers 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  this  section  for  number  of 
student  initiated  contacts,  but  the  proportion  of  such  contacts  (as  opposed  to 
teacher  initiated  contacts)  was  high  for  the  cooperative  students  and  lower 
for  the  uncooperative  ones  (97).    This  difference  was  due  mostly  to  teacher 
initiation  of  contact  with  students,  rather  than  to  stur        initiation  of 
contacts  with  the  teachers. 

Also,  even  though  the  teachers  were  concerned  about  the  work  of  the 
uncooperative^  students,  they  refused  student  initiated  wor(^^ contacts with  these 
students  more  often  than  average.    They  also  were  less  I i kely  to  refuse  initiat! 
from  the  cooperative  students  (99).    As  wi-^h  other  d i f f erenoes  on  this  ^ 
variable,  we  think  that  the  teacher-behavior  here  reflects  differences  in 
students  in    the  appropriateness  of  the  timing  and  nature  of  thei r  approaches 
to  the  teacher,  more  than  the  differences  in  willingness  to  discuss  work  with 
these  students.       Most  probably, . the  uncooperative  students  approached  the 
teachers  at  -inconvenient  tjmes  or  in  inappropriate  ^?ays,  and  were  refused  nvore 
often  for  this  reason.   
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In  genera',  the  data  on  private  work  contacts  were  Interesting  in  that 
they  did  not  show  that  the  uncooperative  students  were  avoiding  the  teachers 
or  avoiding  work.     Instead,  they  suggested  that  the.  uncooperative  students 
were  underachievers  (as  teachers  perceived  them  to  be),  and  that  the  teachers 
were  responding  to  this  by  monitoring  their  work  more  closely  and  criticizing 
them  more  often.    The  differences,  in  teacher  responsiveness  when  students 
approached  them  to  initiate  contacts  concerning  work  suggest  that  the  uncoop- 
erative  students  were  less  sophisticated  in  knowing  when  and  how  to  approach  th 
teachers,    and/or  that  they  approached  them  with  questions  th*^  teachers  con*- 
sidered  inappropriate  (such  as  questions  they  could  answer  themselves  by 
looking  at  the  assignment  on  the  *  board  or  by  readlrig  the  d  i  rect  ions  .on  their 
seatwork  papers)- 

5.    Private,  Non-work  Contacts >    The  uncooperative  students  initfated  more  ' 
personal  contacts  with  the  teachers  (158),  ar d  the  teachers  initiated  more 
total  private  contacts  (142)  and  more  work  contacts  (143)  with  them-  Thus, 
there  were  high  rates  of  interaction  involving  the  teachers  and  the  uncoopera- 
tive students  for  reasons  having  to  do  with  work  or  personal  affairs,  in  adcH- 
tion  to  frequent  contacts  "re3ulting  from  student  misbehavior-    The  high  rates 
of  student  initiation  ot  personal  contacts  suggest  that  the  uncooperative  stu- 
dents w^re  less  responsible  about  tending  to  their  possessions  and  taking  csre  , 
- 

of  other  personal  needs-  T!)is  provides  support  for  the  descriptions  of  these' 
students  as  less  responsible* 

Because  of  the  differences  In  teacher  and  student  initiation  of  contacts, 
^  the  uncooperative  students  had  high  proportions,  and  the  cooperative  studfetit^  ' 
had  low  proportions,  of  total  contacts  which  were  related  to  non-*\irc>rk  masters 
<39)-    Most  of  the  other  differences  in  t^^is  section  concern  student  inil^.i^ion 


of  non-work  interactions  and  teacher  responses  to  them. 

A  greater  proportion  of'the  student  initiated  housekeeping  requests  made 
by  uncooperative  students  were  refused,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  those 
made  by  cooperative  students  were  approved  (114,115).    This  may  be  yet  another 
indication  of  differences  in  student  sophistication  concerning  appropriate- 
ness of  requests  made  of  the  teachers,  although  the  d I f ferences  also  may  re- 
flect differences  in  student  completion  of  work  (teachers  are  more  likely  to 
approve  a  housekeeping  request  f^om  ^  student  who^  has  completed  assignments 
than  from  one  who  has  not).    Despite  these  differences  in  approving  and  dis- 
approving housekeeping  requests,  when  teachers  did  approve  them  for  uncoopera- 
tive students,  they  v/ere  more  likely  to  suggest  that  the  approval  constituted 
a  reward  (1(7).    This  may  have  been  an  attempt  by  the  teachers  to  compensate 
for  the  fact  that  they  approved  such  requests  from  cooperative  students  more 
ofien,    and  it  also  may  have  been  part  of  a  larger  "attempt  to  modify  the  be- 
havior of  these  students.     In  addition  to  these  differences  concerning  student 
initiated  housekeeping  contacts,  there  also  was  a  difference  in  teacher  initi- 
ated  housekeeping  contacts.     Here,  the  proportion  of  such ^contacts  which  were 
initiated  with  cooperative  students  was  above  average,  and  the  proportion  initi- 
ated   with  uncooperative  students  was  below  average  (48).    Thus,  teachers  were 
more  likely  to  approve  and  less  likely  to  refuse  when  cooperative  students  came 
to  them  with  housekeeping  requests,  and  when  the  teachers,  themselves  initiated 
housekeeping  requests.,  they  were  more  likely  to  seek  out  the  cooperative  stu- 
dents than  the  uncooperative  ones.    Alt  of  this  suggests  that  they  saw  the  co- 
operative students  as  being  more  responsible  than  the  uncooperative' students. 

Similar  findings  were  observed  with  student  Initiated  personal  and  tattlihg 
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contacts.    The  teachers  were  more  likely  to  approve  and  less  likely  to  refuse 
such  contacts  v/hen  they  were  Initiated  by  cooperative  students  (120,  121,  126, 
127).    The  difference  for  tqttling  rna^,  have  occurred  in  part  because  the  co^ 

operative  students  tattled  less  often  iti  the  first  place  (125).    These  differences 
extend  the  pattern  observed  so  far,  in  which  there  is  no    evidence  that  unco- 
operative students  were  avoiding  the  teachers  or  responding  negatively  to  them, 
but  considerable  evidence  that  the  teachers  v/ere  refusing  higher  proportions 
of  the  requests  made  by  these  students. 

The  final  significant  group  effect  m  this  set  is  particularly  interesting: 
uncooperative  students  were  especially  un I i  kely  to  respond  negatively  when 
teachers    Initiated  social  contacts  with  them  (5^).    Even  thouah  these  students  , 
were  generally  uncooperative,  and  even  though  the  teachers  turned  them  down 
usually  often  when  they  approached  them  with  personal  or  housekeeping  requests 
or  v/ith  attempts  to  tattle  on  other  students,  these  students  were  neither  dis- 
couraged from    coming  to  the  teachers  nor  alienated    from  the  teachers.  In 

^-|act,  the  one  difference  indicating  affechfve  response  suggests  that  these  stu- 
dents responded  positively  to  the  teachers  when  interactions  were  of  a  positive 
or  pleasant  nature.    Recall  that  this  was  not  true  of  unhappy  students,  students 
who  avoided  eye  contact,  and  certain  other  groups  of  students  who  were  ranke 
in  the  undesirable  direction  on  other  scaTes. 

6.    Behavior  Related  Contacts..    Unsurprisingly,  there  were  many^^  ign  I  f  icant 
group  differences  in  this  sedation  for  the  cooperative  scale,  although  not  as 
many  as  appeared  for  certain  other  scales.    As  expected uncooperat I ve  students 
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had  many  more,  and  cooperative  students  many  fewer,  behavior  related  contacts 
with  the  teachers  (50,   147).     In  addition  to  the  difference  in  sheer  frequency 
of  misbehavior,  the  misbehavior  of  the  cooperative  students  tended  to  be  non- 
disruptive  (62),  while  the  misbehavior  of  the  uncooperative  students  tended 
to    be  disruptive  (53)  and  to  involve  a^^^ression  or  defiance  of  the  teacner 
more  often  (64),    Thus,  the  uncooperative  students  misbehaved  both  more  often 
and  more  intensely  than  cooperative  students  (and  other  students  in  general). 
In  addition,  the  uncooperative  students  more  often  responded-to  teacher 

'if 

discipl  in'dry  efforts  by  becoming  sullen  (76)  or  responding  in  some  generally 
negative  way  (74),    Cooperative  students  were  unlikely  to  respond  this  way. 
Even  so,  the  differences  here  were  more  due  to  the  coop'erative  students  than 
the  uncooperative  ones.    That  Is,  the  uncooperative  students  were  more  likely 
than  average  to  respond  with  suilenness  or  negative  reactions,  but  differences" 
were  marginal,  '  As  might  have  been  expected  by  the  data  presented  so  far  (al- 
though In  contrast  to  what  we  expected  in  advance)^,  there  was  little  support 
for  the  idea  that  the  teachers  and^ the  uncooperative  students  regarded  each 
other  with  intense  hostility  and  alienation. 

However,  the  more  frequent  and  more  Intensive  misbehavior  of  the  uncoop- 
erative students  did  make  a  difference  in  teacher  reactions  +o  misbehavior.  In 
genera),  the  uncooperative  students  were  more  likely  to  be  threatened,  criticized 
or  punished  for  their  misbehavior  than  the  cooperative  students  v/ere  (72,  73)'. 
However,  on  the  relai'ively  rare  occasions  when  the  cooperative  students  not 
only  misbehaved  but  did  so  in  a  disruptive  manner,  the  teachers  were  especially 
likely  to  warn  them  rather  than  to  react  with  a  milder  management  response  (86)* 
Jhis  may  indicate  a  difference  in  teacher  expectat ions  concern i ng  the  behavior 
of  these  students^    Perhaps  the  teachers  had  come  to  expect  good  cooperation 
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from  students  ranked  high  on  coopf^rative,  so  much  so  that  Ihey  reacted  more 
negatively  than  usual  on  the  few  occasions  In  which  theso  ex^^ectat ions  were 
not  f u If  i 1  led .      Thi  s  wou Id  have  the  effect,  of  course,  of  m I nimiz  i  ng  d  i  srupti ve 
misbehavior  by  cooperative  students,  thus  helping  to  fulfill  the  expectations. 

The  remaining  group^  effects  indicated  that  the  teachers  were  more  likely 
to  praise  good  behavior  by  cooperative  students  (68),  more  likely  to  positively 
reinforce  cooperative  students,   less  likely  to  positively  reinforce  uncoopera- 
tive students  (77),  and  unlikely  to  respond  negatively  to  cooperative  students 
but  likely  to  do  so  to  uncooperative  students  (137).    None  of  these  differences 
are  surprising^  given  the  differences  In  frequency  and  l^ntenslty  of  student 
misbehavior.    Perhaps  more  interesting  are  variable">  that  did  not  show  signif- 
icant group  effects:    alt  of  the  variables    involving  positive  and  negative 
affect  in  the -teachers. 

In  contrast  to  the  teacher-student  relationships  observed  with  certain 
other  groups^  the  data  for  uncooperative  students  did  not  suggest  a  pattern 
of  intense  hostil.ity  on  the^srt  of  either  the  students  or  the  teachers.  Ap- 
parently, the  students  who  really  vexed  the  teachers  not  only  were  uncooperative, 
but.  also  had  certain  personal  qualities  that  "turned  off"  the  teachers.  Sheer 
frequency  and  even  Intensity  of  misbehavior  was  not  eriough  to  cause  the  teachers 
to  show  negative  emotions  (although  it  did  often  produce  cri+icism  and/or 
puni  shment) . 

Summary  for  Cooperative 

Unsurprisingly,  the  cooperative  students  volunteered  to  respond  more  often 
and  had  fewer  non-work  interactions  with  the  teachers,  especially  behavior  related 
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interoctions.^    Equally  unsurprisingly,  the  uncooperative  students  misbehaved 
both  much  more  oft^n  anJ  much  more  intensively^    However,  although  these  student 
vfere^sullen  and  negativistic  somevrhat  more  often  than  students  in  general,  and 
especially  in  comparison  with  tho  cooperative  students,  they  did  not  show  a 
generalized  pattern  ot  hostility  toward  the  teachers..  Similarly,  although  the 
teachers  w^re  less  llkeiy  to  praise  and  more  likely  to  criticize  or  punish 
the  misbehavior  of  uncooperative  students,  there  was  no    indication  that  teacher 
behavior  toward  these  sludents  was  strongly  negat i vi st i c .    This  was  true  even 
though  the  leachers  sow  these  students  as  untrustworthy  and  aggressive,  and 
even  though  these  students  presented  frequent  and  serious  behavior  problems. 

Conclusions^ 

Significant  group  effects  in  the  perceptions  data  were  unusually  numerous 
for  the  cooperative  scale,  and  there  was  unusually  good  agreement  bet.  en  the 
teachors  and  the  classroom  observers.    This  indicates  that  classroom  cooperation 
is  relatively  easy  to  observe,  and  that  the  teachers  and  observers  apparently 
used  essentially  the  same  criteria  inyiria.king  their  ratings.     In  addition  to 
supporting-perceptions  of  differences  on  welt  behaved,  disruptive,  and  other 
variabJes  obviously  related  to  classroom^  conduct,  the  classroom  observation  data 
provided  support  for  the  teacher  perceptions  of  uncooperative  students  as  less 
responsible  and  less  attentive   than  cooperative  students.    They  also  supported 
the  idea  that  uncooperative  students  were  underachievers,  gW6n  their  abilities* 

There  was  no  support  for  the  observer  perception  of  uncooperative  students 
as  having  low  self-esteem,     fn  fact,  the  tendency  of  these  students  to  approach 
teachers  often  for  virtually  any  reason  suggests  the  opposite.    Even  though 
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their  frequent  ^fl.Intenae  misbehavior  caused  them  to  be  disciplined  more  often  ^ 
and  somewhat  more  severely  than  other  students,  they  approached  the  teachers 
not  only  when  they  had  to  to  get  help  with  work,  but  also  io  tattle,  make  per- 
sonal  requests,  or  make  housekeeping  request?.     In  short,  ttje  uncooperative, 
students  were  positively  oriented  toward  the  teachers,  despite  their  high 
frequencies  of  misbehavior,  and  they  were  not  deterrecj  from  seeking  out  the 
teachers  by  the  generally  negative  teacher  responses  they  got* 

The  behavioral  data  for  the  cooperative  and  uncooperative  students  showed 
the  expected  differences  in  participation  in  discussions  and  especial fy  in  class- 
room conduct.    The  uncooperative  students  -mi sbehaved  much  more  often  and  also 
more  intensively*    They  alscJ  were  more  likely  to  be  negatlvistic  and  sullen  in 
responding  to  the  feachers  during  disciplinary  contacis,  but  the  differences 
were  not  as  large  as  m:ght  have  been  expected*    Furthermore,  the  teachers ^had 
a  generally  negative  pattern  of, attitudes  toward  these  uncooperative  students 
but  their    treatment  of  them  In  the  classroom  was  not  especially  negat i v i st Ic, 
despite  the  ftustrations  and  stresses  that,  these  students  provided.  Teacher 
reactions  to  their  misbehavior  apparently  were  in  proportion  to  what  the  students^ 
had  done  in  most  cases.    This  contrasts  with  the  very  negarfWe  or  ambivalent 
patterns  of  interaction  with"  unharppy  students  and  students  who  a^^oi.ded  eye  contact 

Taken  together,  the  data  infilcate  that  sheer  frequency  and  intensity  of 
misbehavior  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  students  wi 1 1  provoke  strong  negattve 
einOtional  or  behavioral  responses  in  teachers:    These^  responses  appear  to  be  re- 
served  for  students  who  have  irritating  personal  qualities  tjtB^I^^  beyond  the 
kinds  of  misbehavior  that  we  codfed*  ;  *  ^       .  ^ 

The  teachers  praised  the  highly  cooperative  students  more  often  than  av^rage^ 
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inight  have  been  expcctod,  but  they  did  not  hold  these  students  up  as  good 
eXQiTiffles  to  the?  class  significantly  more  often,  and  they  di^d  not  show  a  generalized 
pattern  of  positive  sffect  in  their  Interactions  with  these  students.  Further- 
fnore,  on  the  f^w  occasions  that  these  students  did  inisbehave  in  a  disruptive 
way,  the  teachers  tended  to  react  by  v/arning  ihem.    Thus,  Just  as  frequent  mis- 
behavior  does  not  automat i ca I !y  bring  about  negative  responses  from  teachers, 
c^jrfinuous  good  behavior  does  not  automatically  bring  *out  positive  responsive- 
ness. 

tn  general,  the  data  for  cooperative  suggest  that  the  teachers  were  primarily 
react i ve   -in  dealing  w!t!i  consistentiy  cooperalive  or  uncooperative  students. 
That  is,  they  responded  to  the  behavior  of  these  students  as  necessary,  but  they 
did  not'Torm  strong  efnotional  responses  or  generalized  attitudes  toward  the  students 
on  the  basis  of  this  behavior.    Apparently,  in  the  absence  of  other  personal 
qualities  that  are  linked  more  closely  with  teacher  efnotional  responsiveness 
to  students,    the  sheer  frequency  of  misbehavior  and  even  the  Intensity  of  mis- 
behavior, do  not  have  strong  effects. upon  teacher-student  relationshii ps. 
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Ta b I e  1 5-2 *    Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Behavior  Checklist  Variables  for 
Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Cooperative  Scale. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
TEACHER  ATTACHMENT  AND  CONCERN 
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The  II  scales  discussed  so  far  all  dealt  with  student  attributes  and 
behavior.    Many  of  the  findings  relating  to  them  provided  information  about 
teacher  attitudes,  particularly  the  teachers'  adjective  description  data, 
Nevertheless,  so  far  our  focus  has  been  on  student  differences  as  they  affect 
teachers.    We  now  turn  to  the  two  scales  that  measured  teacher  attitudes 
directly, 

These  included  the  attachment  scale,  which  measured  general  teacher  attitudes 
of  liking  vs,  dislike  of  students,  and  the  concern  scale,  which  (neasured  the 
degree  to  which  teachers  were  concerned  about  students  to  the  point  t bat ^t hey 
felt  the  need  to  spend  more  time  v/ith  t^hem.     It  should  be  noted  that  students  const 
lontly  ranked  highly  on  the  concern  scale  were  those  who  were  having  a  difficult  ti 
coping  with  school  demands,  and  that  the  teacher  concern  Involved 'was  concern 
about  helping  these  students  cope,    Teacher  concern  d  Id  ■  not  necessarily  Indicate^ 
attachment  or  empathy,    On  the  other  hand,  teachers  were  not  equally  concerned 
, about  all  of  their  students  who  wer^  havi^^ng  difficulty,  so  students  consistently 
ranked  high  on  the  concern  scale  had  qualities  t^hat  made  teachers  respond  posi- 
tively to  them,  in  comparison  with  other  students  who  were  having  difficulties 
but  did  not  elicit  such  concern,  ^  ^ 

It  also  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  students  consl^stent I y  ranked  low  on  the 
concern  scale  were  not  necessarily  disliked  or  even  viewed  neutrally  by  ^tlie 
teachers.    The  wording  of  the  scale  was  phrased  in  terms  of  perceived  needto 
spend  mora  time  with  particular  students,  so  consistently  low  ranking  on  this  - 
scale  meant  only  tK^t  the  teachar^s  did  not  s^e  any  need  to  ^ spend  more  time  with 

such  students.    This  may  have  meant  a  desire  to  avoid  these  students,  but  usually 

*  ^    J, 

it  meant  only  that  the  teachers  recognised  that  some  students- were  doing  well 
and  did  not  want  or  need  specta[  attention  from  them.    Consequently*  being 
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ranked  consistently  low  on  the  concern  scale  was  port  of  a  generally  posi'^' I ve 
pattern  for  many  students,  and  being  ranked  high  on  the  concern  scale  was  part 
of  a  generally  negative  pattern. 

Our  focus  In  this  chapter  Is  a  little  different  from  the  focus  in  the  chap- 
ters dealing  with  the  other  II  scales-     Instead  of  considering  students  ranked 
consistently  on  student  attributes  and  analyzing  the  effects  of  these  student 
attributes  on  teachers,  we  will  be  looking  at  teacher  attitudes  towards  students 
and  the  correlates  of  these  attitudes  In  analyzing  the  attachment  and  concern 
data.    V/e  wiM   took  at  the  ways  that  these  attitudes  do  and  do  not  show  themselves 
in  teacher-student' interaction. 

Attachment 

Teacher  rankings  and  observer  |^atings  of  attachment  correlated  only  .27, 
somewhat  lower  than  average.    This  indicates  that'the  observers  Used  dif%ferent 
crfter.ia  in  Identifying  attachment  students  than  the  teachers  used.    The  dif- 
ferences tn  role  between  the  teachers  and  the  observers,  .as  wel I  as  the  dif- 
ferences in  amount  of  knowledge  about  the  students  and  distribution  of  such 
knowledge  across  various  categories  (achievement,  work  habits,  peer  relationships, 
classroom  conduct,  general  personal  characteristics),  made  it  likely  that  the 
kinds  of  students  who  did  or  did  not  appeal  to  fhe^  teachers  vs.  the  observers 
would  be  somewhat  different.     In  particular,  the  observers  probably  were  less 
affected  by  student  attributes  central  to  teaching  and  learning,  and  were  more 
affected- by  general  personal  characteristics  and  peer  relationships.    This  id'ea 
was  supported  by  the  partial  correlations  of  the  teacher  rankings.  Attachment 
related  most  strongly  to  persisl"ent  and  cooperative  in  the'^partlal  correlations, 
and  these  are  student  attributes  central  to  the  student  role.    Teacher  attachment 
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also  was  significantly  related  to  calm,  attractive,  and  eye  contact,  so 
teachers  were  affected  by  more  personal  attributes  in  making  their  attachment 
rankings,  too.    Even  so,  though,  the  teacher  role  was  evident  in  focusing  . 
their  attention  on  student  persistence  and  cooperation.    This  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  viewing  the  data  to  be  presented  for  atlachmont  students. 

Adjective  Description  Variables 

^  Significant  group  effects  for  attachment  ^appeared  for  14  of  a  possible 
37  teacher  variables  but  only  seven  of  a  possible  31  observer  variables  (see 
Table  17-1)-    However,  teachers  and  observers  agreed  on  nine  of  the  10  variables 
for  which  data  were  available  for  'both  groups.    Both  saw  attachment  students 
as  quieter,  more  helpful,  better  behaved,  better  motivated,  more  intelligent, 
better  workers,  less  active,  and  less  attentive,  and  both  had  .higher  percentages 
of  positive  statements  made  about  attachment  students.    These  variables  form 
a  stereotype  or  hafo  of  the  "good  student,"  who  Is  bright,  attentive,  well 
motivated,  and  well  behaved.    Note  that  they  alTwere  directly  rciated  to  the 
student  role  and  to  student  relationships  with  teachers.    None  Involved  purely 
persona!  attributes  or  peer  interaction  var^iables. 

'Variables  for  which  data  were  available  only  for  teachers  indicated  that 
teachers  also  saw  attachment  .students  as  higher  achieving  and  as  more  llkeli^ 
to  come  from  good  homes.    However,  the  students  low  In  attachment,  while  ranked 
lowest  on  every  other  adjective  description  variable  showing  a  significant 
effect  for  the  teachers,  were  ranked  ^in  the  middle  for  teacher  percef^tions  of 
the  quality  of  the  home.     In  addition,  the  students  low  on  attachment  were  seen 
as  underach levers  and  as  likely  to  be  untrustworthy. 
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Taken  together,  these  data  from  the  teachers  indicate  that  they  may  have 
been  using  the  *\iorm  of  deserving^'  (Staub,  1974)  in  forming  attachments,  and 
especially  in  developing  attitudes  of  dislike  toward  students,    That  is,  perhaps 
the    teachersL  adjusted  their  attttudinal  response  to  particular  student  behavior 
according  to  other  information  they  had  about  the  students.    Such  information 
would  provide  extenuating  circumstances  to  soften  the  impact  of  negative  behavior 
in  some  cases,  but  would  make  the  same  behavior  even  more  aggravated  In  other 
cases,   if  the  student  v/ere  seen  as  having  '*no  excuses.*^    More  specifically,  per- 
haps the  teachers  were  leGs  likely,  to  rank  students  consistently  low  on  attach- 
ment if  they  knew  that  they  came  from  broken  homes  or  other  d i ff Icu It ' backgrounds 
and  more  likely  to  rank  them  low  if  they  saw  them       underachieving  (achieving 
less  than  they  coutd  -xhieve  because  they  were  not  motivated  enough  to  try)  or 
as  untrustworHiy  (deliberate  liars  and  cheaters). 

Studies  in  social  psychology  have  shown  the  '^norm  of  deserving"  can  make 
a  difference  in  whether  or  not  someone  shares  possessions  or  prizes  with  others,^ 
Shai;ing  is  more  likely  if  the  other  person  Is  seen  as  more  deserving  for  some 
reason,  or  if  the  people  with  resources  to  share  believe  that  they  acquired  them 
through  luck  or  accident  and  thus  do  not  deserve  to  have  them  b^ecause  of  their 
own  efforts  or  9ood  qualities.     In  contrast,  where  people  believe  that  they  have 
earned  and  thus  deserve  resources,  and  ^specially  where  they  believe  that  others 
do  not  deserve  them  because  they  have  not  earned  them,  sharing  is  unlikely. 
Thus,  willingness  to  share  depends  partly  upon  perceptions  of  self  and  others 
with  reference  to  wheth^ror  not  resources  are  "deserved," 

.  *^ 

Similar  thinking  may  have  been  involved  here.    The  teachers  perceived 

themselves  as  adults  fully  responsible  for  their  behavior,  or  at  least  much  more 

*i  .  - 

responsible  than  the  students,  who  were  children  only  partially  capable  of  self- 
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control.    Those  who  were  seen  as  suffering  from  external  pressures  that  were 

no  fault  of  their  own  (such  as  broken  homes)  might  have  been  seen  as  less  dQ-r 

serving  of  rejection  than  those  who  behaved  equally  obnoxiously  without  "excuse^*" 

Similarly,  students  seen  as  behaving  unacceptably  deliberately  (which  is  implied 

in  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  underachievement  and  untrustv/orthi ness )  may 

have  been  seen  as  especially  deserving  of  rejection  compared  to  students  perceived 

as  achieving  below  their  potential  because  thsy  were  immature  or  lacking  in  self 

esteem,  and  compared  to  students  seen  as  uniTustworthy  because  of  immaturity 

or  fear  rather  than  deliberate  lying  and  cheatThg.    We  will  evaluate  these  possi- 

bilities  in  examining  the  other  data.  .  ' 

The  adjective  description  data  showed  disagreement  betv/een  the  t-cachers, 
and  the  observers  on  responsible.    The  teachers  showed  the  typical  pattern 
seeing  attachment  students  as  highly  responsible  and  those  ranked  low  on  attach- 
ment  ps  least  responsible.    The  observers  also  had  □  significant  group  effect, 
and  also  saw  the  students  ranked  lowest  on  attachment  as  least  responsible. 
Hov^ver^  studeni^s  high  on  attachment  were  ranked  In  the  middle  rather  than  at 
the  top.    With  previous  scales,  when  the  teachers  and  observers  disagreed  on 
responsibility,  the  observational  data  usually  supported  the  teachers  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  students  seen  as  less  responsible  Were  less  responsible.  We 

■  / 

wi  I  I  examine  this  as  we M  . 

Gheckl ist  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  .for  atfachment  appeared  for, ^11  checklist  varia-^ 
bles  except  passive  and  unemotional  (see  Table  i7-2).    Attachment  students  Were 
seen  as  most  U,kely,  to  have  good  peer  relations*    Students  ranked  low  on  attach^  ^ 
ment  were  seen  as^least  1 1 kely  to'^have  good  peer  relations,  and  also  as  bois- 
terous  and  disruptive,  having  pdor  peer  relations, Jow  in  self  esteem,  and  Clumsy 

.L02      ^  . 
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jand  lethargic-    As  with  the  checklist  data  for  many  other  scales,  these  rela^ 
tionships  make  sense,  but  also  suggest  tialo  effect.     In"  particular,  the  percep- 
tion of  low  attachment  students  as  having  low  self  esteem  does  not  mesh  well 
with  the  adjective  descriptions  of  these  students  as  active,  underachieving, 
or  untrustworthy.    Students  with  truly  low  self  esteem  probably  v/ould  not  be 
capable  of  such  behavior.     Instead,  they  probably  would  be  more. passive  and  with- 
drawn, but  no  data  suggest  this.    Thus,  the  self  esteem  difference  may  reflect 
halo  effect  carrying  over  from  other  differences.    The  same  is  true  for  clumsy 
and  lethargic.    However,  it  also  Is  possible  that  both  of  these  were  related 
systematically  to  teacher  attachment. 

Classroom  Interaction  Variables 

'  Significant  group  effects  for  attachment  appeared  for  43  of  a  possible  156 
variables,  a  high  percentage.    Many  of  them  showed  differences  between  all  three 
groups,  with  the  students  low  in  attachment  being  significantly  different  from 
the  generaTmean  one  direction,  and  the  students  high  in  attachment  being  dif^ 
ferent  In  tne  other  direction.    Where  the  group  effect  was  dufe  primarily  to  one 
of  the  two  extreme  groups,  this  occurred  about  equally  often  for  low  attachment 
.  and  high  attachment  students.    Thus,  in  general,  the  group  effects  for  the  attach- 
ment scale  reflect  differences  all  along  the  scale. 

Significant  group  differences  in  attachment  appeared  in  all  categories, 
but  especially  the  private,  non^wbrk  contact  categories  and  the  behavior  related 
categories.     In  fact,  there  wer^  more  significant  group  effects  in  the  behavior 
categories  for  attachment  than  there  were  for  cooperation,  even  though  coopera- 
tion deals  directly  with  behavior.    As  we  will  see,  the  differences  were  mostly 
teacher  emotional  responses  to  students  and  student,  emotional  responses  to  teachers* 
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I*    Total  Response  Opportunities.     Low  attachnrent  students  had  high  rates  of 
contacts  with  the  teachers and  high  attachment  students  had  low  rates  (ISA). 
The  groups  also  differed  in  their  relative  proportions  of  private  and  public 
contacts,  along  the  same  lines  seen  earlier  for  other  scales.    A  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  contacts  of  high  attachment  students  were  response  opportunities 
(1).    Also,  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  private  work  contacts  of  high 
attachment  students  were  private  ones  (57),  and  thiG  effect  was-  exaggerated 
slightly  v/hen  approval  seeking  contacts  were  Included  (38). 

These  data  suggested  that  high  attachment  students  volunteered  to  answer 
questions  in  public  response  opportunity  situations  more  often  than  low  attach^ 
ment  students,  and  that  the  teachers  initiated  more  private  contacts  with  low 
attachment  students  as  a  way  to  compensate  as  weM  as  to  monitor  their  behavior 
and  work  progress. 

2.    Response  Opportunities  in  General  Class  Activities.    High  attachment  students 
had  more  general  claGG  response  opportunities  than  average,  and  low  attachment 
students  had  fewer  (Mi).     Furthermore,  high  attachment  students  got  more  of  thejr 
general  class  response  opportunities  through  volunteering  (21),  and  fewer  by 
being  called  on  as  non-voiunteers  (18).    The  reverse  was  true  for  low  attachment 
students.    Thpse  data  suggest  that  the  differences  in  frequency  of  public  res- 
ponses were  due  to  differences  in  student  volunteering  rates.    Teachers  reacted 
fp  the  low  volunteering  rates  of  low  attachment  students  by  calling  on  them  as 
■<  non-volunteers  more  often,  but  not  enough  to  equalize  participation  *in  general 
class  activities.       '  V, 
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3.    Response  Opportunities  in  Smali  Group  Activities,    The  data  for. small  groups 
show  the  same  findings  for  volunteering  as  the  data  for  the  class  as  a  whole: 
high  attacNnent  students  got  wore  response  opportunities  as  volunteers  and  fewer 
as  non-volunteers,  and  the  reverse  was  true  for  low  attachment  students  (4,  7). 
High  attachment  students  also  were  praised  more  frequently  when  they  did 
respond  as  non-vo I untoors  in  the  small  group  context  (5)*    Low  attachment  students 
were  about  average  here,  and  those  in  the  middle  on  attachment  were  below  average. 

This  finding  contrasts  with  several  other  findings  concerning  teacher  pratse 
of  good  answers  In  non^vol unteer  situations.    Typieally,  the  teachers  praised 
the  group  that  did  not  volunteer  often  when  they  did  respond  correctly  In  non- 
volunteer  situations.    The  present'  f i nd t ng  was  reversed.    This  could  have  been 
because  the  teachers  liked  the  high  attachment  students  and  did  not^lfke  the  low 
attachment  students.    Thus,  this  is  one  piace  where  teachers'  attitudes  may 
have  produced  differential  treatment  of  attachment  students,  something  that  has 
not  occurred  often. 

However,  favoritism  may  not  have  been  involved  here.    Perhaps  high  attach- 
ment students  were  called  on  as  non-volunteers  mostly  when  the  teachers  had 
asked  especially  difficult  question?..     If  so,  their  answers  in  these  situations 
would  have  been  especially  '^praiseworthy,"  and  teacher  praise  would  reflect 
this,  rather  f-han  favoritism,  \ 

In  summary,  the  dal^a  for  public  response  opportunities  showed  that  attach- 

♦ 

ment  students  volunteered  frequently  artd  that  students  ranked  low  on  attachment 
did  not.-  The  teachers  countere'd  by  calling  on  the  low  attachment  students  as' 
non-vo!unteers  niore  often,  but  they  did  not  praise 'the3e  students  more  often 
j/J^en  they  answered  well  in  these  situations  (as  they  did  with  students  ranked 
In  the  undesirable  drrection  on  other  sea lesK.  _iusteadt  they  showed  the  opposite 
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tandency:    more  praise  for  good  answers  in  non-volunteer  situations  by  the 

high  aMachment.  students.    This  could  indicate  favoritism  of  attachment  students- 

In  any  case,  it  conflicts  with  the  typical  pattern  seen  on  other  scales- 

4.    Private  Work  Contacts.    The  teachers  initiated  more  work  contacts  with  low 

attachment  students  that  resulted  in  criticism,  and  fewer  such  contacts  with 

high  attachment  students  (160),     In  related  findings,  low  attachment  students 

had  higher  proportions  of  teacher  initiated  work  contacts  which  involved  criti- 

* 

cism  (42),  and  higher  proportions  of  such  work  contacts  in  which  the  students 
made  nsgative  reactions  to  the  teachers  (44).  ^  High  attachment  students  had  lower 
scores  on  these  variables.    Thus,  the  teachers  criticized  low  attachment  stu- 
dents for  poor  work  more  often  when  they  initiated  interactions  with  them  to 
discuss  their  work,  and  low  attachment  students  responded  negatively  more  often 
to  this  teacher  criticism.    This  indicates  a  pattern  of  mutual  hostility 
between  the  teachers  and  low  attachment  students*  as  well  as  better  than  average 
relationships  between  the  teachers  and  the  attachmeiit  st-^dents. 

The  proportion  of  total  work  contacts . wh ich  Involved  teacher  criticism 
also  was  higher  for  the  low  attachment  students  and  lower  for  the  attachment 
students  (133).    There  were  no  differences  In  student  initiated  contacts,  so 
this  difference  Is  due  to  differences  in  criticism  rates  in  contacts  that  teachers 
Initiated  themselves.    However,  two  differences  did  appear  among  the  student 
iRitiated  work  contacts.    These  elaborate  the  pattern  of  teachers-student  rela- 
tionships already  observed.    When  low  attachment  students  initiated  work  con^ 
tacts,  they  were  more  likely  to  be  refused,  and  high  attachment  students  w^re 
ISss  likely  to  be  refused  (99).    Also,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  student  " 
initiated  work  contacts  oT  low  attachment  students  involved  t^eacher  impatience* 

406  "  , 
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(104).    These  data  extend  the  pattern  of  good  relattonshipp^  with  high  attachment 
students  and  poor  relationships  with  low  attachment  r.ludents  seen  already. 

5-    Private,  Non-work  Contacts.    Teachers  initiated  more  Interactions  with  low 
attachment  students  and  fewer  with  attachment  students  (!42).^    In  addition  to 
this  difference  in  total  teacher  Initiated  contacts,  data  on  subtypes.  Indicate 
that  the  difference  was  due  mostly  to  higher  rates  of  teacher  Initiated  work 
(143)  and  personal  ((45)  contacts  with  low  attachment  students.    These  data 
jndlcate  that  the  teachers  felt  it  necessary  to  monitor  these  students  mt^re  close- 
ly,  both  to  keep  track  of  their  work  progress  and  to  give  specific  instructions 
concerning  s^lf  care  and  generaf  responsibility.    The  latter  finding  provides 
some  support  for  the  teacher  perceptions  of  low  attachment. students  as  less 
responsible.  ..        ■  ^ 

Despite  the  differences  noted  above  for  teacher  initiated  work" contacts, 
the  percentage  of  total  contacts  with  teachers ^wh i ch  Involved  non-academic  matters 
was  higher  for  the  low  attachment  students  and  tower  for  the  high^  attachment 
students  (39).    Also,  although  there-  was  no  significant  difference  in  frequency 
of  teacher  Initiated  housekeeping  contacts- (^^4)',  the  percentage  of  teacher 
initiated  contacts  which  dealt  with  housekeeping  was  low  for  the  lov/  attachment 
students  and  a  iitt'te  abovej  average^  for  the  high  attachment  students.  These 
dat^a  also  fit  with  teacher  perceptions  of  student  responsibility.    The  teachers 
sought  out  the  low^ttachmen|^  students  for  individual  Ized  contact's  more  fre* 
quently,  bUt^they.were  relatively  unlikely  to  ask  them  to  perform  housekeeping 
ta^s.  ^ 

Other  data  relating  to  teacher  perceptions  of  student  responsibility  and 
the  general  willingness  of  the  te&che*:^  to  Jet  students  do  what  they  wanted 
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to  do  were  seen  in  differences  for  housekeeping  and  personal  contacts.  The 
teachers  were  much  t^ess  likely  to  approve  and  more,  likely  to  refuse  a  house^ 
keeping  request  fran  a  low  attachment  student  than  from  a  high  attachment 
student  (114,  115),  and  the  same  was  true  for  student  i n It iated^  personal  con*- 
tacts  C^I20,  121).    Thus,   in  general,  the  teachers  kept  a  tight  retn  on  the 
low  attachment  students,  often  initiating  interactions  to  inspect  (and  fre" 
quently  criticize)  their  work  or  to  order  them  to  do  something,  but  seldom  ap-^ 
proving  their  requests.    They  had  the  opposite  pattern  of  interactions  with* 
the  high  attachment  students.  .  ^ 

The  last  two  significant  group  effects  in  this  set  furtHer  elaborate  the 
contrasting  pattern  of  relationships  between  the  teachers  and  the  students 
ranked  high  or  low  on  aitachment.    The  percentage  of  teacher  initiated  personal 
contacts  with  students  which  included  negative  student  reactions  was  high  for 
the  low  attachment  students  but  below  average  for  the  high  attachment  students 
(55).    Here  again,  low  attachment  students  responded  negatively  when  the  teachers 
tried  to  tel I  them  what  to  do. 

The  final  group  effect  here  is  a  curious  one  concerning  student  initi'ated 
personal  requests  which  not  only  were  approved  by  the  teachers,  but  were  approveid 
in  ways  suggesting  that  the  student    was  being  rewarded  *    The  data  for  this  varia 
ble  indicated  that  the  low  attachment  students  had  the  highest  mean,  followed 
by  the  high  attachment  students,  and  then  the  students  ranked  in  tlie  middle  on  . 
^attachment..    By  itself,  this  seems  to  suggest  that  the  teachers  were  trying  to 
motivate  or  win  over  the  low  atl'achment  students*  They  probably  were,  to  some 
extent*    However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  usual ly  refused  the 
p'fersonal  requests  of  these  students,  and  that  mo^t  stuci^snts  probably  would  rafher 
have  their  requests  approved  vyithout  fanfare  than  have  the  majority  disapproved 

408 
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to  do  were  seen  in  differences  for  housekeeping  and  persona  t -^contacts.  The 
teachers  were  much  less  likely  to  approve  and  more  likely  to  refuse  a  house^ 
keeping^  request  from  a  [ow  attachment  student  than  from  a  high  attachruen'f 
student  (114,   115),  andc^the  same  was  true  for  student  Initiated  personal  con- 
tacts  CI20,  121 Thus,  in  general,  the  teachers  kept  a  tight  rein  pn  the 
low  attachment  students,  often  Initiating  Interactions  to  inspect  (and  fre- 
quently criticize)  their  work  or  to  order  them  to  do  something,  but  seldom,  ap- 
proving  their  requests.    They  had  the  opposite  pattern  of  interactions  with 
the  high  attachment  students. 

Tbe  last  two  Significant  group  effects  in  this  set  further  elatorate  the 
contrasting  pattern  of  relationships  between  the  teachers  and  the  students 
ranked  high  or  low  on  attachment.    The  percentage  of  teacher  i n It i ated  personal 
contacts  with  students  which  included  negative  student  reactions  was  high  for 
the  low  attachment  students^  but  below  average  for'^the  high  attachment  students 
(55).    Here  again,  low  attachment  students  responded"  negatively, when  the  teachers 
t^^ed  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  ' 

The  final,  group  effect  here  is  a  curious  one  concerning  student  initiated 
personal  requests  which  not  only  were  approved  by  the  teachers,  but  were  approved 
in  ways. suggesting  that  the  student  .was  being  rewarded.    The  data  for  this  varia 
ble  indicated  that  the  Jow  at.tachment  students  h^d  the  highest  mean,  followed 
by  the  high  attachment  students,  and  then  the  s+udents  ranked  in  the  middle  on 
attachment.    By  itself,  this  seems  to  suggest  that  the  teachei^s  were  trying  to 
motivate  or  win  over  the  low  attachment  students.  They  probably  wer©^  to  soiJie 
extent.    However,   it  should  be  kept  in  imind  that  they  usually  refused  the  , 
personal  requests  of  these 'students ,  and  that  most  students  probably  wouid  rather 
have  their  requests  approved  without  fanfare  than^  have  the  majority  disapproved 
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but  have  some  approved  with  fa^nfare*  ^ 

In  any  case,  th i s. J ast-var i ab! e  may  indicate  a  degree  of  ambivalence, 
rather  than  unbridled  hostility,  in  the  teacher  attitudes  toward  students 
ranked  consistentJy  low  on  the  attachment  scale*  ^  Another  possibility  is  that 
this  was  a  control /teach  i  ng  device.    Given  that  lov;  attac'tWnt  students  usually 
were  refused  (presumably  for  cause),  perhaps  the  teachers  approved  them  With 
fanfare  (v^hen  they  did  approve  them)  as  a  way  to  try  to  reipforce  desired  behavio 

t 

6,     Dehavior  Related  Contacts,      The  teachers  had"  unusually  high  frequencies 
of  behavior  related  contacts  with  the  students*ranked  tow  in  attachment,  and" 
lower  than  average  rates  of  behavior  contacts  with  the  student^s  ranked  high 
on  attachmen-"^  (147,  60)*    Furthermore,  the  low  attachment  studentsr  mi sbehaved 
more  disruptively  and  more  seriously  as  well  as  more  often.    The  percenl'^ge  of 
their  behavior  contacts  which  occurred  for  non-d f srupt i ve  behaviors  was  rela-- 
tively  low  (62)',  and  the  percentages  which  involved  disruption  (63)  or  aggression 

or  defiance  d-irected  at  the  teacher  (64)  were  higher.    The  revers'e  was  true 

■j  * 

tor  students  ranked  high  on  attachment* 

In  addition,  the  low  attachment  students, had  higher  rates,  and  the  high 
attachment  students  had  lower  rates,  of -misbehavior  jnvolving  cheating,  copying, 
or  other  violations  of_ trust  (67), ^  These  data  indicate  that  frequent  and  serious 
misbehavior  was  one  major  reason  for  low  ratings  on  the,  attachment  scale,  a^'nd 
they  also  provide  some  support  for  the  teacher^  pet*ceptions  of  low  attachment 
students  as  untrustworthy »    Conversely,  they  indicate  that  at  least  minimal    -  ^ 
compliance  wfth  classroom  rales  is  necessary  fpr  teacher  atta^HmenT,  although 
teachers  do  not""  automatical  ly  become  attached  to  all  students  who  are  obedient* 


Several  differences  appeared  for  data  relating  to  teacher  reactions  to 
misbehavior.    Most  of  these  occurred  mostly  because  the  teachers  were  especially 
unlikely  to  react  negatively  toward  students  ranked  high  on  attachment*  Often, 
the  means  for  students  low  on  attachment  were  at  or  only  slightly  above  the  * 
means  for  students  in  general,  but  the  means  for  attachment  stWSents  were  notably 
below  the  general  means.    Thus,  when  they  did  misbehave,  high  attachment  students 
were  un I T kel y  to  be  warned  (71,  80,  83),  and  unllkel^  to  6e  threatenecl^  criti- 
cized, or  pun i shed ^p3,  81)* 

Thus,  differences  In  teacher  attachment  as  they  related  to  teacher  reactions 
to  misbehavior  showed  themselves  more  in  the  teacher  reactions  to  high  attach- 
ment  students  than  low  attachment  studenis.    As  with  unccMDperative  students, 
teacher  reactions  to  misbehavior  by  low  attactiment  students  appeared  to  be  most- 
ly  Jn  proportion  to  the  misbehavior  involved*    Even  though  there  was  a  general 
pattern  of  mutual  negativism  between  the  teachers  and  the  low  attachment  students, 
there  was  no  tendency  for  the  teachers  to  reg^Jarty  be  negai'lvl st"ic,  hypercritical 
or  punitive  toward  low  attachment  students,  ,  ;         .  ' 

In  contrast,Vthe  teachers  were  notably  pleasant  and  free  of  frustration  or 
anger  when  tiiey  reacted  to  misbehavior  by  high  attachment  students.    No  doubt, 
this  was  partly  because  such  mi'sbehav-lor  was  both  infrequent  and 'mUder  than  . 
the  misbehavior  of  low ^attachm^nt  studepts*    Even  so,  teacher  attachment  showed' 
itself  in  the  relative  absentee  x>f  negative  reactions  to  misbehavior  by  attachment 
students.    Recall  that  this  was  not  true  with  cooperative,  students,  ■  When  t^hese 

tr 

students  misbehaved,  the  teachers  tended  to  respond  with  warn injijs.     In  contrast, 

They  apparently  (responded  merely  with  management  requests  in  similar  situations 

_    t,  _,. 

with  atiaclimerit  students.  ^ 

■   4ir-"    /  :  " 
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Other  group  differences  in  tiiis  section  relate  to  teacher  and  student 
emotional  responses  to  one  another.    High  attaciiment  students  had  a  notably 
low  percentage  of  behavioral  contacts  with  the  teachers  which  were  of  a  negative 
nature,  while  the  percentage  for  low  attachment  students  was  above  average" (74 ) ,  ■ 
This  relates  to  the  considerations  just  discussed.    Also,  low  attachment  students 
were  especially  likely,  and  high  attachment  students  especia I ly  un I i kely ,  to 
respond  suMenly  when  disciplined  (76).    The  same  difference  was  observe^  for 
negative  teacher  reactions,  .although  it  was  not  as  large  (137).    The  teachers 
were  more  likely  to  respond  negatively  in  some  way  during  a  private  contact  with 
low  attachment  students  than  they  were  in  a  private  contact  with  a  high  al^ach- 
ment  student . 

Also,  the  teachers  were  especially  likely  to  hold  up  low  attachment  studdnts 
as  bad  examples  to  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  less  likely  tp  do.  this  with  high 
attachment  students  (150)-     In  contrast,  they  were  a  lifnle  more  likely  than 
average  to  appoint  high  attachment  students  to  be  classroom/monitors,  but  were 
especially  unlikely  to  do  this  w'ithJow  attachment  stucfents  (148). 

.Summary  for  Attachment 

The  attachment  sea  I  e produced  an  unusually  large  number  of  significant 
effects,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  had  to  do  with  behavior  related  conr 
tacts  and  teacher  and  student" emot lona I  reactions*    Differences  on  the  attach- 
ment scale  for  these  variables  were  even  greater  th'an  the  differences  for^the  ^  ' 
cooperative  scale*    Teachers  and  observers  agreed  in  seeing  the  high  attachn^nt 
students  as  model  students  conforming  to  the  idealized  student  role,  and  tow 
attachment  students  as  the  opposite,     in  addition,  teachers  also  saw  low  attach** 
ment  students  as  underachieving  and  untrustworthy..   The  observational  data 
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supported  these  teacher  perceptions.    Low  attachment  students  misbehaved 
^rnuch  more  often  and  more  Intensively  thon  average,  and  they  apparently  needed 
a  tighter  rein  on  them  to  make  sure  that  they  were  doing  their  work  and  pro^    ^  ^ 
grossing  properly. 

Indications  of  teacher  attachment  were  observed,  but  they  were  relatively 
subtle.    Attachment  students  were  appointed  as  class  monitors  more  often,  were 
assigned  housekeeping  duties  more  often,  and  had  higher  percentages  of  their 
housekeepjnq  and  persona,!  requests  approved.    They  also  ^Volunteered  for  and 


received  response  opportunities  more  frequently,  both  In  general  class  situa- 
tions and  i  n  the  sma  I  I  group  situations.  . .        ,  ^"  ^  ' 

However,  no  measure  of  either  student  or  teacher  positive  response  shov/ed 
a  significant  group  effect*    The  absence  of  findings  In  this  area  replicates 
previous  work  reporting  no  obvious  strong  positive  emotional  reactions  on  the 
parh  of  either  these  students  or  the  teachers.    Attachment  appears  to  show 
itself  In  more  frequent  contacts  and  in  the  absence  of  the  negativistic  teacher 
reactions  seen  with  low  attachment  students. 

To  put  this  another  way,  teachers  do  not  typically  show  their  attachment 
in  obviously  positive  ways.    They  show  it  through  subtle  favoritism,  ^treating 
attachment  students  pleasantly  and  Interacting  with  them  In  ways  that  suggest 
recognition  of  their  maturity  and  responsibility.     Inopartlcu lar,  they  treat 
these  students  with  respect,  even  when  they  misbehave  (which  ts  le^ss  often 
than  average) . 

Low  attachment  students  misbehave  more  frequently  and  mpre  Intensely 
than  students  in  general.    They  react  negatively  to  the  teachers,  and  the 
teachers  mostly  react  negatively  to  tjiem.    Here  again,  though,  the  fr^qdency 
and  size  of  group  differences  relating  to  teacher  negative  af.iect  were  low* 
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The  teachers  did  not  show  a  general  pattern  of  punitlveness  or  very  obvious' 
hostility  toward  low  attachment  students,  although  they  did  become  frustrated 
and  angered  with  these  students  more  often  than  with  other  students. 

Also->  just  as  high  attachment  showed  itself  in  the  absence  e>f  negative 
reactions,  low  attachment  showed  itself  in  the  absence  of  positive  reactions. 
Students  low  on  other  scales  often  showed  a  mixed  pattern,  in  which  the  teachers 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  deal  with  them  by  going  out  of  their  way  to  motivate 
_±heid!,„xai.jrtorc£  j±BmT^Ji&^J^asan±^v^^ 

with  them*    Only  one  such  relationship  appeared  for  the  low  attachment  students, 
and  even  this  one  did  not  appear  very  likely  to  affect  low  attachment  students 
positively. 

Thus,  as  with  the  students  who  avoided  eye  contact  and  the 'unhappy 
students,  the  teachers  were  primarily  negativisttc  in  their  envDtional  responses 
to  low  attachment  students,  although  the  differences  were  not  extreme-  AM 
in  all,  the  data  for  attachment  provided  further  support  for  previous 
findings  suggesting  that  high  attachment  is  not  acted  out  very  obviously  in 
teacher  behavior,  but  that  low  attachment  is- 

Concern 

Significant  group  effects  for  the  concern  scale  were  relatively  infrequent, 

compared  to  most  scales  and  to  our  prior  expectations,  but  they  provided  ah 
.interesting  and  somewhat  unusual  pattern  of  relationships.    Teacher  rankings 

and  observer  ratings  of  concern  correlated  .46,  indicating  good  agreement. 

For  both  groups,  the  concern  scale  was  part  of  the  general  halo  pattern, 
^correlating  generally  negatively  vrith  other  scales.  '  The  onlv  exception  was 

a  low  po5vitive  correlation  between  concern  and  noticeable  forthe  observers 
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(the  teachers  had  a  low  negative  correlation). 

Concern  was  related  most  highly  (negatively)  inthe  teacher  rankings  to 
careful,  achieving,  mature,  cooperative,  persistent,  and  attachment.  The 
observer  ratings  followed  the  same  general  patterns.    Partial  correlations 
'  of  the  teacher  rankings  on  concern  Indicated  significant  negative,  relation- 
ships  with  achieving  and  cooperative,  ^  No  other  partial  correlations  were 

s  i  g  n  i  f  i  cant^^^TFie^T^talnTyrrsh-r^  oxL,theUDasl,s.„o'f  

earlier  data  suggesting  that  poor  achievement  was  the  primary  rea^n  for 
teacher  concern.    The  relationship  with  cooperative  indicated  that  classfoorfi 
conduct  was  related  to  teacher  concern  ratings,  as  welU    As  we  will  see, 
this  was  reflected  in  the  pattern  of  group  relationships  observed  for  the 
concern  scale.  ^  ^ 

Adjective  Description  Variables 

Significant  group  effects  fo^  concern  appeared  for  only  10^ of  a  jjossible 
37  teacher  variables  and  eight  of  a  possible  31  observer  variables  Csqe  Table 
17-1).    Data  were  available  for  both  groups  on  nine  variables,  and  these 
showed  agreement  on  seven  and  disagreement  on  two.    The  teachers  and  observers 
agreed  in  seeing  concern  students  as  poorly ^motivated,  less  intelligent,  Jow 

ifv  achievement  poor  in  worktiabits,  active,  and    temperamentai ,  In  addition, 

.  ^  .  '     \\  ^ 

both  groups  had  I ow^  percentages  of  positive  statements  made  about  concei*n  ^ 

students  and  high  percentages  made  about  students  ranked  low  Oh  concern. 

Data  available  for  teachers  only  indicated  that  they  also  saw  concern 

students  as  likeiy  to  come  from  poor  home  backgrounds  and  as  likely  to  have 

medital  problems,   ^Observers  saw  ooncorn  students  as  unlikely  to  be  bossy 
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in  their  peer  relationships*    The  general  pattern  here  suggests  that  concern 
students  had  difficulties  in  coping  with  school  demands  because  of  limited 
ability  and  poor  work  habits,  and  that  they  were  generally  immature  in  their 
frustration  tolerance  and  peer  relatidhships. 

Disagreements  appeared  for  inattentive  and  attractive.    The  teachers 
had  a  significant  group  eff^ect    for  inattentive,  seeing  concern  students  as 
jnost  i  Pattentiye  anl^slM^clan^       Qa™jCi:mcB,rjx,3s«mos^}^-a+#en^M-^  ^'OSser"verT 


had  no  group  effect  and  disagreement  about  the  attentiveness  of  students 
ranked  low  in  concern.    These  students  had  the  highest  mean  for  inattention 
irt  the  observer  data,  even  though  they  had  the  lowest  mean  in  the  teacher 
data*    The  classroom  observai'ion  data  wilt  be  examined  with  an  eye  toward 
resolving  this  discrepancy*  ^  . 

The  difference  on  attractive  involved  complete  disagreement.  The 
observers  had  3  significant  group  effect,  in  which  concern  students  were 
seen  as  least  attractive  and  low  Concern  students  as  most  attractive*  There 
was  no  significant  group  effect  in  the  teacher  data,  although,  surprisingly, 
the  concern  group  had  the  highest  mean  for  attractive  and  the  low  concern 
group  had  the  lowest  mean. 

The  teacher  data  general  -  :onformed  to  what  was  expected  on  the  basis 
of  correlations  between  cpncen  jnd  the  other  scales*    Group  differences 
were  focused  on  matters  relating  to  achievement,  cooperation,  and  personal 

* 

and  hcsne  background  factors  related  to  these  student  attributes.    The  main 
additions  were  that  tlie  teacher  perceptions  for  temperamental  and  tlie  observer 
perceptions  for  bossy  suggested  +hat  concern  students  were  generaily  immature. 
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They  were  seen  as  more  likely  to  "fall  apart^'  in  the  face  of  frustration  and  as 
likely  to  be  followers  or  isolates  In  the  peer  group, 

Checkl  rst  VarTables 

Significant  group  effects  for  concern  were  obtained  for  all  checklist 
variable^  except  passive  and  unemotional  (see  Table  17-2),     In  each  case, 
concern  students  were  at  one  end  of  the  variable  and  low  concern  students 
were  at  the  other.    Concern  students  were  seen- as  more  boisterous  and-  dis- 
ruptive, as  having  poorer  peer  relations,  and  as  being  more  clumsy  and  letharg 
They  also  were  seen  asless  likely  to  have  good  peir  relations  and  more 
likely  to  have  low  self  esteem. 

The  differences  in  perceptions  of  boisterous  and  disruptive  behavior 
fit  with  the  other , perception  data,  and  the  differences  coricerning  peer 
relationships  and  self  esteem  extend  and  elaborate  the  picture  of  concern 
students  as  generally  immature  and  unable  to  cope  successfully- 

Classroom  Observation  Variables 

Significant    group  effects  for  concern  were  obtained  for  only  24  of  a 
possible  159  classroom  observation  variables.    However,  .several  Interesting 
and  unusual  relationships  were  involved  here, 

I,    Total  Response  Opportunltjes,    Contrary  to  expectations,  there  was  no 
significant  group  effect  for  total  contacts  with  the  teacher  (164),  Concern 
'students  did  have  a  higher  mean,  and  low  concern  students  a  lower  mean, 

417 
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but  the  group  effect  was  not  statistically  significant*    This  contrasts  with 
most  previous  findings  indicating  higher  rates  of  interaction  with  teachers 
as  a  consistent  correlate  of  concern*    The  differences  here  were  in  the  right 
direction,  but  they  were  not  significant* 

Differences  in  types  of  Interactions  followed  a  fami I iar"  pattern, 
A  lower  proportion,  of  the  total  interactions  of  concern  students  were  public 
re^^onseoppprtUiiLtJa^  true  for  low  concern  students  (1)* 

Also,  a  higher  proportion  of  the  .total  work  contacts  of  concern  students 
were  pnivate  contacts,  and  this  effect  was  exaggerated  slightly  when  approval 
seeking  contacts  were  included*    Thus,  high  concern  students  apparently  were 
less  I  ike  ty  to  vol  unteer  for  (and  recieve)  public  rt:;sponse  opportunities^* 

2*    Response  Opportunities  in  General  Class  Activities*    Concern  students 

received  fewer  .genera I  class  response  opportunities,  and  low  concern  students 

^  (J 
received  more  (141)*    Thrs  probably  was  because  low  concern  students 

volunteered  more  often  than  concern  students  (21),  so  that  concern  students 

were  called  on  as  non-volunteers  more  often  (18)*    This  is  the  satne  pattern 

seen  with  several  other  scales,     in  which  teachers  respond  to  )ow  volunteering 

rates  by  certain  students  by  calling  on  these  students  as  non-volunteers 

more  often*    As  is  typical,  however,  this  teacher  behavior  did  not  equalize 

response  opportunities  in  general  class  situations* 

* 

3*    Response  Opportun i t i es  i n  Sma M  Group  Activities*     The  same  d I f f erences 
were  seen  in  the  small  group  context,  where. concern  students  got  more  response 
opportunities  as  non-volunteers  and  fewer  as  volunteers  (4,  7)^    Thus,  they 
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apparently  were  less  likely  to  volunteer  to  respond  In  the  small  group  context 
as  well  as  in  the  general  class  context.    This  same  general  trend  appeared 
for  every  scale  that  showed  differences  In  student  volunteering  rates, 
indicating  that  there  was  no  context  difference  in  relative  likelihood 
of  volunteering  to  answer  questions*     In  general,  there  were  ^ow  group 
ef feels Jpx_concern  In  the  public  response  opportunity  data.,  and  they 

indicated  only  that  concern  students  apparently  volunteered  less  often 

If 

and  were  called  on  as  non^vol unteers  more  often*    There  were  no  differences 
in  teacher  praise  or  criticism  of  responses*. 

5.    Private  Vtork  Contacts.    There  was  only  one  significant  group  effect  here: 
the  proportion  of  private  contacts  initiated  by  students  was  lower  for  concern 
students  (97K    As  we  wl  M  see  In  the  next  section,  thi'fe  was  because  the 
teachers  Initiated  more  contacts  with  concern  students  than  with  ,  other 
students.    Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  results  for  concern  here  are  the  group 
effects  that  did  not  appear*    There  was  no  evidence  that  teacher  concern 
showed  itself  in  greater  willingness  to  listen  to  and  provide  feedback 
concerning  the  problems  of  the  concern  students.    There  were  no 
effects  suggesting  less  criticism,  rrxDre  praise,  greater  patience,  or  other 

teacher  responses  tc^stu^Jent  initiatives  usually  thought  of  as  behavioral 

.     '  -■  ►  * 

^indicators  of  concern.  So  far.  In  fact,  none  of  the  group  differences  reported 
has  dealt  with  emotionality  in  either  the  teachers  or  the  students^ 

^  .  I 

^5.    Private,  Non-work  Contacts*  .  Althougtv  the  total  number  of  teach(5r-_conr^  

tacts  with  concern  students  did  not  show  a  significant  group  effect  (164), 
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the  teachers  did  init.ate  more  mteractions  with  concern  students^ ( 142), 
and  in  partieuiar  more  work  related  mteractions  (143)*    These  data  repM-^ 
cated  findings  of  previous  studies,  although  the  group  effects  were  not  as 
strong  as  we  expected. 

The  teachers. also  initiated  more  social  contacts  with  concern  students, 
and  fewer  with  students  ranked  low  on  concern  .(57).    Finally,  c6ncern 
students  were  especially  fikely  to  "be  praised  when  they  initiate^d  contacts 
with  the  teachers  to  discuss  work  or  T^i^k'^approwrfof^compieted  work 
(Ml)*    These  data  were  more  like  what  we  expected  from  previous..^  indings 
relating  to  teacher  concern*    The  teachers  initiated  more  work  and  social 
interactions  with  concern  students,  and  they  praised  the?to  students  more 
often  in  student  initiated  contacts  relating  to  work  or  approval  seeking* 
All  of  this  (S  consistent  with  the  picture  of  concern  students  as  limited 
in  ability  and  in  need  of  assistance  and  encouragement* 

6*    Behavior  Related  Contacts.    Almost  half  of  the  significant  group  effects 
for  concern  were  for  the  behavior  related  contacts*    This  was  not  surprising 
given  the  correlation  between  concern  and  cooperation  in  the  teacher  rankings 
in  the  present  study,  but  it  does  not  f^t  the  picture  gleaned  from  previous 
studies  that  teacher  concern  is  focused  primarily  on  low  achievers  rather 
than  on  students  who  misbehave.     In  the  present  study,  the  teachers  had  more 
-behavior  contacts  with  concern  studdnts  and  fewer  with  students  low  on 
concern  (147,  60)*    The  differences  here  were  not  as  extreme  as  for  cooperative 
attachment,  and.  certain  other  scales,  but  they  were  statistically  significant, 

'Thus,  for  these  teachers  anyway,  misbehavior  was  part  of  the  reason  for  concern 

.  \^ 

along  with  low  achievement. 

I? 
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Although  concern  students  misbehaved  more  often,  they  did  not  misbehave 
more  disruptively  or  aggressively*    Most  of  their  misbehaviors  were  ^'typical" 
misbehaviors  involving  inattention  or  socializing  when  they  were  supposed 
to  be  workij:ig.    This  provided  some  support  for  the  teacher  perceptions  of 
concern  students  as  inattentive. 

There  were  several  significant  group  effects  for  variables  dealing  with 

teacher  reactions  to  misbehavior,  however^ ^ "Bf ua^e'n^tr  "li^v^-of^-xsoncarjgjiv^^re^   ^  

likely  to  provoke  only  management  responses  when  they  misbehaved,  in  comparison 
to  other  students  (79,  82).    Also,  these  students  low  on  concern  were  unlikely 
to  receive  warnings  from  the  teachers  (71)  or  to  be  threatened,  criticized, 
or  punished  (73,  81,  84),    Note  that  aM  of  these  eTfects  wet^e  due  to  the 
absence  of  negative  teacher  behavior  toward  the-  low  concern^  students. 

The  high  concern  students  v/ere  no  more  likely  than  students  in  general 

to  receive  negative  reactions  from  the  teachers.    The  teachers  may  have  been 

^'hplding  back"  with  these  students,  because  they  saw  them  as  immature  and 

disadvantaged*    However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  students  behaved 

more  often  but' not  more  intensively,  and  not  in  ways  that  directly  threatened 

or  defied  the  teachers.     In  any  case,  the  teachers^^  reactions  to  misbehavior 

by  the  low  concern  students  showed  the  same  absence  of  negative  responsiveness 

that  their  reactions  to  misbehavior  by  the  high  attachment  students  revealed* 

Also,  even  though  concern  students  misbehaved  more  frequently  than  students' 
* 

in  general,  teachers  usually  did  not  react  with  negative  affect  when  dis- 
cipl ining  them*  ^ 

Apparently,  part  of  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  negative  responsiveness 
toward  low  concern  students  even  when  they  misbehaved  was  that  these  students 
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were  unusually  teacher  oriented  and  compliant.    They  had  very  low  rates 

of  behavioral  contacts  involving  negative  affect,  and  low  rates  of  sullenness 

(74,  76).    Concern  students  were  above  average  In  sullenness  during  disciplinary 

c::)ntacts,  but  not  by  much.    Even  so,  this  makes  the  absence  of  negative 

tea<bher  affect  directed  toward  these  Students  all  the  more  interesting 

bnd  remarkable,,  and  makes  it  seem  more  likelythat  the  teachers'were  deliberately 

'^holding  back"  when  they  disciplined  these  students. 

The  only  finding  that  Indicated  negative  teacher  behav ior  toward  concern- 
^students  was  a  teacher  tendency  to  hold  these  students  up  as  bad  examples  to 
their  classmates  ()50).    They  did  this  less  frequently  than  average  with 
low  conqern  students,  so  that  the  group  effect  was  s Ignif icant, -even  though 
the  mean  differences  were  not  large. 

Summary  for  Concern 

The  teachers  and  observers  agreed  in  seeing  concern  students  as  having 
tllff  Icuitie^i  in  coping  with  school  demands  and  also  as  being  behavior 
problems*     In  addition,  there  were  indications  that  these  students  were  *  - 

&ofnewhat  Immature  and  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  stress  and  frustration* 
They  also  were  perceived  as  inattentive  by  the  teachers* 

These  perceptions  ail  were  confirmed  by  the  observational  data.  Signi- 
ficant group  effects  were  obtained  for  only  25  of  the  classroom  observation 
vcirlables,  but  they  conformed  closely  to  the  perception  data.  Concern 
students  apparently  volunteered  to  respond  tn  public  situations'  infrequently, 
and  they  were  called  on  as  non-volunteers  more  often*    They  misbehaved  more 
frequently,  and  they  appeared  to  require  close  monitoring  by  the  teachers. 
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This  led  to  the  expected  hlglier  frequencies  of  teacher  initia^ted  work  contacts 
with  concerh  students,  although  the  differences  were  not  as  large  as  expected, 
and  the  group  effec't  for  total  contacts  with  the  teachers -was  not  significant, 

,  The  concern  dai"a  are  interesting  because  many  of  the  group  effects 
were  caused  by  teachers'  tendencies  to  be  especially  calm  and  unemotional 
when  discipMning  students  ranked  l_ow  in  concern  Con  these  occasions  when 
these  students  misbehaved).    The  teacher  reactions  to  misbehavior  by  concern 
sti/dents  also  arc  interesting.  In  that  they^  do  not  reveal  frustration  or  anger 
This  was  true  even  though  these  students  misbehaved  more  often, than  average, 
'awd  even  though  they  reacted  sullenly  todiscipMne  by  t^e  teachers  slightty 
more  often  than  average,     It^nay-be  that  the  teachers  were  making  special 
efforts  to  be  patient  and  enqouragirig  with  these  students,  because  they  were 
aware  of  their  difficulties-    Also,  although  the  concerti  students  misbehaved 
more  often,  they  did  not  misbehave  in  disruptive  ways  or  in  ways  that  involved 
aggression  or  defiance  of  the  teachers,  so  that  they  did  not  tend  to  provoke 
negative  responses  In  the  teachers. 

Notable  for  the i r  absence  were  findings  indicating  posltive^expressions 
ot  concern  by  the  teachers.    Except  for  a  greater  wM  Mngness  to  praise  concern 
students  when  tiiey  initiated  interactions  for  work  discussions  or  for  approval 
seeking^  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  teachers  expressed  their  concern  in 
any  way  other  than  by  monitoring  of  these  students  more  closely  than  they 
monitored  other  studenis.    The  teachers  st)owed  no  general  tendencies  to' 
praise  more  often,  criticize  less  often,  be  mor^  patienj,  or  otherwise 
act  as  if  they  were-continual ly  conscious  of  ^  n^ed  to  treat  these  studbfents 
differently. 
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Conclusion 

Both  the  attachment  data  and  the  concern  data  contained  some  surprises. 
As  others  have  found,  the  students  consistently  ranked  high  on  attachment 
tended  to  be  model  students*    There  was  a  little  evidence  of  favoritism 
toward  attachment  students,  but  no  evidfenceaf  strong  positive  emotions* 
However,  students  consistently  ranked  low  in  attachment  not  only  had  Drohlems 
coping  with  their  school  work  and  keeping  school  rules,  but  wer^  perceived 
as  irresponsible,  underachieving,  and  untrustworthy.    These  teacher  perceptions 
were  supported  by  the  observational  data.    Low  attachment  students' misbehaved 
more  often  and  more  disruptively  and  defiantly  than  other  students,  and  they 
were  more  likely  to  misbehave  in  ways  that  involved  violations  of  trust. 
They  also  were  slightly  more  sullen  and  negativistic  toward  the  teachers 
than  most  other  students.    Not  surprisingly,  teachers  tended  to  react 
negatively  to  them,  particularly  during  behavioral  contacts*    This  same 
genera!  pattern  has  been  seen  in  previous  studies  of  rejection' students* 

However,  the  differences  in  teacher  responsiveness  in  disciplinary 
situations  were  due  rnore  to  teacher  behavior  toward  the  attachment  students 
than* toward  the  students  ranked  low  on  attachment*    Even  though  the  teachers 
did  not  act  out  attachment  in  positive  ways  by  praising  the  attachment  students 
more  oftenror  expr^essing  positlve^affect  toward  them  more  often,  attachment 
showed  up  in  discipl inary  situations*    The  teachers  did  not  react  negatively 
to  the  misbehavior  of  attachment  students.    When  these  students  dtd  misbehave, 
they  provoked  only  management  responses. They  seldom  were  warned,  t^xreatened, 
cr}tici2ed,  or  punished*  . 
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Even  so,  the  data  for  students  consistently  ranked  low.  fn  attachment 
indicated  that  these  students  provided  consistent  and  intensive  stresses 
upon  the  teachers  through  frequeiit  and  intense  misbehavior  and  failure  to 
apply  themselves  and/or  to  progress  satisfactorily  In  their  school  work. 
Consequently,  the  teachers  monitored^them  unusua My  c losely ,  initiating  many 
work  related  and  personal  interactions  and  intervening  often  to  discipline 
them  ^or  misbehavior.    With  minor  exceptions,  the  general  pattern  of  inter- 
actions between  the^teachers  and  these  low  attachment  students  was  negative,  . 
Indicating  that  these  students  did  not  like  the  teachers,  and  the  teachers 
did  not  like  these  students.  . 

The  findings  for  concern  were  surprising  in  certain  respect5=  as  well* 
In  particular,  the  teachers  In  the  present  stjjdy  were  most  concerned  about 
students  who  combined  poor  achievement  with  frequent  misJt)ehavior,  not 
students  who  merely  were  tow  in  achievement.    However^  analyais  of  the  mis- 
behavior of  concern  ^fitudents.  indicated  that,  although  it  was  frequent,  it 
was  neither  d EsruptlVe  nor  threatening  to  the  teachers*    This,  In  combination 
with  other  data  suggesting  that  concern  students  were  unusually  temperamental 
and  subjecfto  frustration,  suggests  that  concern  students  were  immature 
and  teache/^  dependent  rather  than  disobedient"  and  defiant,    Most  of  the  behavior 
contacts  that  teachers  had  with  them  probably  were  due  to  Inattention  or 
faiJure  to  persist  at  work  rather  than  to  more  serious  misbehavior* 

As>xpected,  the  teachers  often  initiated  work  interactions  with  the 
concern,  students,  although  this  difference  was  not  as  large  as  expected  on 
the  basis  of  previous,  stud ies*    Furthermore,  there  was  little  evidence  of  a 
g^^neralized  pattern  of  concern  showing  itself  through' more  frequent  interactions^ 
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and  through  interactions  marked  by  praise,  criticism,  patience,  wiiimgness 
to  be  interrupted,  or  other  indicators  of  special  concern.    The  oniy  speciai 
treatment  observed  was  closer  monitoring  of  the  work  of  these  students  and 
higher  rates  of  cailing  on  them  as  non^vol unteers  (apparently  because  they 
did  not  volunteer  very  often). 

Some  unexpected  and  Interesting  findings  appeared  for  the  students 
ranked,  consistentiy  low  on  the  concern  scaie*    Just  as  was  the  case  with 
students  ranked  high  on  attachment,  the  teachers  were  unlikely  to  respond 
negativistJca! )y  to  mlsbetiavior  by  the  low  concern  students.  'No  doubt,  part 
of  this  was  because  the  students  misbehavefd  iiess  often    and  less  intensively. 
Even  so,  this  pattern  was  unusual.     It  suggests  that  relationships  between 
the  teachers  and  the  students  consistently  ranked  low  on  concern  might  have 
been  particularly  positive,  rather  than  neutral,  as  the  term  'Mow  concern" 
connotes.  ^  . 

Also,  even  though  the  concern  students  misbehaved  more  often,  the  teachers 
were  about  average  in  their  frequencies  of  simple  management  reactions  versus 
more  negative  reactions  Involving  warnings,  threats,  criticism^  or  punishments. 
This  was  true  even  though  these  students  were  a  little  more  Mkely  than  average 
to  respond  sullenly  to  teacher  disciplinary  efforts*^    ThesQ  data  suggest  that 
the  teachers  were  striving  to  be  patient  and  restrained  in  their  treatment 
of  concern  students,  most  probably  because  they  saw  them  as  limited  in  ability 
and  burdened  by, difficult  home  backgrounds,  medical  problems,  pr  other  di^* 
ficutties  that  tended  to  provoke  pity  rather  than  anger.    The  *'norm  of 
^deserving"  apparently  was  involved  here.     Low  attachment  students,  who  were 

^  Li 
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perceived  as  irresponsible  and  untrustworthy,  ware -treated  negatlvistlcal  ly 
by  the  teachers,  but  concern  student^,  who  were  perceived  as  handicapped  by 
difficulties  not  their  own  fault.. were  treated  wi'th  l<id  gloves. 
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Table    16-1.  Rank-Onderinq  of  Group  Means  on  Adjective  Descr!ption  VarlBbles 
for  Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Attachment  Scale. 


■Teachers  Observers 
Group  Group 
Adjective  Description  Low    Med    High  Low    Med  High 
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Tab  I  e   1 6-2 ,    Rank-Ordering  of  Group  Means  on  Behavior  Checklist  Variables  for 

Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Attachment  and  Concern  Scales, 


Attachment  ,  Concern 

Variable  Name  Low  Middle  High       -  Low  Middle  High 


1 . 

Boisterous,  Disruptive 

1 

2 

3 

*** 

3 

2 

1 
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3 
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2 
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3 

3 

2 

1 
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6. 
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1 

2 

*3 

* 

3 

2 

1 

** 
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Table^  16-3.     Rank-Order  if     of  Group  Means  on  Adjective  Description  Variables 
for  Students  Porcoived  Consistently  on  the  Concern  Scale. 


Teachers  Observers 
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The  primary  goal  of  the  S1-udent  Attribute  Study  was  to  broaden  and 
deepen      knowledge  about  the  relationships  between  teachers^  perceptions  of 
students  and  the  actual  attributes  of  those  students.    There  is  no  obvious 
"b-^st  way"  to  do  this,  although  previous  work, by  ourselves  and  others  pro- 
vided a  basis  for  making  educated  guesses. 

What  we  needed  most  was  objective  information  about  student  charac- 
teristics or  about  their  interaction  patterns  in  classrooms.     If  we  obtained 
this  kind  of  Information,  we  could  use  It  to  "anchor**  or  provide  reference 
points  for  evaluating  other  data  known  or  suspected  to  be  open  to  halo  ef-  i 
fects,  logical  errors,  or  other  perceptual  distortions.    This  would  clear 
the  way  for  possibly  resolving  some  of  the  apblguity  in  previous  research, 
where  it  Is  difficult  to  determine  whether  findings  resulted  from  student 
effects  on  teachers,  from  biased  teacher  perceptions  and  treatment  of 
students,  or  from  some    combination  of  these  or  other  factors. 

Impression  Fprmatlon  and  Interpersonal  Perception 

We  began  with  several  general  assumptions  bas^d  upon  theory^and  research 
on  Impression  formation  and  interpersonal  perception*    These  provided  guide- 
lines about  what  could  be  expected  and  how  findings  could  be  interpreted* 
Some  of  the  more  fundamental  principles  included  the  following* 

♦ 

Social  Attractiveness  c  * 

Numerous  studies  have  indicated  that  certain  personal  characteristics 
*are  associated  with  favorable  Impressions  and  popularity*    Other  characteristics 
are  associated  with  unfavorable  impressions  and  socIa^  rejection*     In  general, 
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people  are  likely  to  be  perceived  positively  If  they  have  such  qualities 
as  physical  attractiveness,  optimism,  friendliness,  and  liking  for  and 
interest  in  other  people-    People  tend  to  be  disliked  If  they  have  qualities 
such  as  hostility,  suspiciousness,  jealousy,  or  a  general  mistrust  of  others. 
We  expected  that  these  sajne  relationships  would  be  seen  in  teacher-student 
relationship  data,  although  we  knew  that  teacher  perceptions  would  be  focused 
on  those  student  characteristics  related  directly  to  the  student  rote  (per- 
formance at  school.  Interaction  with  the  teacher). 

Roles 

This  points  up  one  of  the  major  ways  in  which  teacher^-student  per- 
ception and  Interaction  data  differ  from  what  might  be  expected  from  theory 
and  research  In  social  psychology  generally.    Teachers  view  students  from 
within  th^ir  roles  as  teachers,  and  students  react  to  teachers  from  within 
their  roles  as  students.    Often,  tTie  teacher-^student  relationship  as  a  whole 
is  virtually  limited  to  this  role  relationship.    Neither  part  makes  much 
effort  to  get  to  know  the  other  on  an  individual  ba^ls  or  to  expand  the 
relationship  beyond  what  is  required.    This  is  easy  to  see  if  you  think  back 
to  the  teachers  you  had  In  the  past.    Most  likely,  a  few  stand  out  as  especial T 
positive  and  Influential,  and  perhaps  a  few  others  as  repugnant.  However^ 
.the  majority  will  not  be  remembered  very  well  at  all.    It  is  common  for 
people  to  forget  even  the  names  and  appearances  of  many  of  their  teachers, 
even  though  they  spent  an  entire  school  year  together. 

This  in  itself  Is  an  individual  difference,  beth  for  teachers  and 
for  students.    Some  teachers  stick  so  closely  to  the  teacher  rote  that  students 
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become  almost  completely  Impersonal  to  them,  distinguishable  only  by  dif- 
ferential achievement  and  classroom  behavior*    Other  teachers  try  to  get  to 
know  each  of  their  students  personally*    The  samfe  is  true  for  students* 
Some  want  to  get  to  know  their  teachers  as  Individuals  and  want  their  tochers 
to  know  them.    Others  avoid  their  teachers  and  know  or  care  very  little  about 
what  they  are  like  personally*    These  students  tend  to  be  the  ones  who  make  the 
least  impression  on  teachers,  and  also  the  ones  upon  whom  teachers  make  the 
least  impression* 

Sim! lari ty 

In  general,  people  like  each  other  to  the  extent  that  they  are  similar 
in  their  general  characteristics  (Byrne,  197^5*    This  similarity  Includes 
beliefs,  attitudes,  and  expectations,  as  well  as  other  things  ranging  from 
physical  characteristics  to  interests  to  personal  traits.    Among  the  charac- 
teristics  that  typify  most  teachers  is  respect  for  the  value  of  education, 
so  it  Js  not  surprising  that  students  who  share  this  value  are  preferred  by 
teachers* 

More  generally,  we  assumed  that  teacher^student  similarity  might  help 
explain  why  certain  studefits  were  liked  by  teachers  or  why  certain  students 
that  most  teachers  would  like  were  not  liked  by  a  particular  teachers.  For 
example,  most  teachers  value  a  combination  of  achievement  and  conformity.  ^ 
They  respond  more  positively  to  students  who  have  these  qualities  than  to 

* 

students  who  are  more  inteiresting*or  creative  in  some  wyas  but  who  cause 
problems  due  to  misbehavior^.    Considerations  like  this  can  b©  helpful  in 
^interpreting  some  of  the  relationships  between  teacher  perceptions,  teacher 
attitudes,  and  teacher-student  interactions,  especially  those  that  ar© 
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exceptions  to  general  trends* 


Rel nf orcement 

A  principle  that  overlaps  considerably  with  the  similarity  principle 
Is  the  reinforcement  principle:    students  who  reinforce  teachers  through 
successful  achievement  and  positive  personal  responsiveness  are  more  likely 
to  be  preferred  than  students  who  do  not.    Furthermore,  students  who  not 
only  fail  to  reinforce  the  teacher,  but  in  effect  punish  them  through  poor 
achievement  (especially  poor  achievement  due  to  lack  of  effort)  or  personal 
rejection,  are  likely  to  be  rejected  by  teachers*    This  is  quite  understandable. 
It  is  a  classroom  example  of  the  more  general  prin^^lple      ^t  people  tend  to 
like  others  wha  provide  them  with  reinforcements  that  they  value. 

Previous  work,  especia'ly  the  study  by  Yarrow,  Waxter,  and  Scott  (1971), 
had  shown  this  to  be  iir^ortant  in  affepting  the  frequency  of  teacher-student 
interaction*    We  studied  It  systematically  In  the  Student  Attribute  Study  to  see 
if  it  aiso  was  related  t^o_i:£aGher-expec1  a44-4:iQ§^^nd  attitudes* 

We  also  wanted  to  study  the  relationships  between  teacher  expectations 
for  and  attitudes  towards  students  and  the  frequencies  and  types  of  reinforce- 
ment that  they  gave  these  students*     It  seemed  reasonableto~exp? 
teachers  who  had  special  preferences  for  certain  students  would  reinforce 

them  more  frequently  or  intensely*    This  prediction  was  based  in  part  upon 
, 

the  cognitive  consistency  principle* 
Cognitive  Consistency 

'  Much  theory  and  research  supports  the  idea  that  people  seek  to  achieve 

consistency  and  avoid  inconsistency  in  their  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behavior* 
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and  that  they  will  take  action  to  eilmfnate  any  Inconsltencies  that  they 
become  aware  of,     Inthe  case  of  teacher  expectations  or  attltudes>  the 
cognitive  consistency  principle  would  predict  that  teacher  behavlo.  towards 
students  would  be  consistent  with  their  expectations  and  attitudes.  Achieve- 
ment expectations  should  be  communicated  in  comments  and  instructional  methods. 
High  expectation  students  should  be  taught  in  ways  that  suggest  that  the 
teacher  expects  them  to  succeed,  and  low  expectation  students  should  be 
taught  in  ways  that  suggest  that  the  teacher  is  merely  going  through  the 
motions  without  any  genuine  expectation  that  they  will  tearn.  Positive 
attitudes  should  show  up  In  frequent  and  pleasant  contacts;  negative  attitudes 
In  Infrequent  and  unpleasant  contacts. 

Causa  I  Attribution 

A  special  case  of  the  cognitive  consltency  principle  concerns  at- 
trlbution  of  the  causes  of  events.     It  seems  logical  to  expect  that  teachers 
who  perceive  students  positively  will  tend  to  credit  these  students  for  the 
good  things  that  they  do  and  will  fail  to  notice  or  will  explain  away  the 
bad  things.     In  contrast,  with  students  t'rey  strongly  dislike,  they  may  be 
more  likely  to  notice  and  criticize  undesirable  behavior  but  to  fail  to 

nptir^a  nr  g  fvp*  f:r^d\f  whftia-^fc±u5u-r;-hr>Hnntq  Hn  things— —  ■- 

Teacher  individual  differences  are  involved  here  too,  of  course. 
Like  people  in  general,  some  teachers  accept  personal  responsibility  for  most 
of  what  happens,  good  or  bad.    Others  take  credit  for  the  good  but  attribute 
the  bad  to  external  causes,  or  vice  versa.    Still  others  attribute  virtually 
everthing  to  external  causes,  neither  taking  credit  for  successes  nor 
accepting  blame  for  failures.     It  seems  logical  to  expect  that  teacher 
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expectations  and  attitudes  will  show  up  more  clearly  in  the  classrooms  of 
teachers  who  attribute  outcomes  to  students  rather  than  to  themselves,  and 
especially  of  teachers  who  fonn  very  strong  expectations  and  attitudes* 

Studying  Consistently  Perceived  Students 

These  assumptions  helped  guide  our  research  and  explain  many  of  our 
findings.    However,  they  are  of  value  mostly  for  considering  t|ie  typlca I 
case  rather  than  the  exception.    They  cannot  explain,  for  example,  why 
students  who  look  like    typical  "concern'*  students  are  treated  with  indif^ 
ference  or  rejection,  or  why  other  students  who  ordinarily  would  appear  in  one 
of  these  other  two  groups  appear  in  the  concern  group  instead- 

The  Student  Attribute  Study  was  designed  toget  beyond  generalities 
and  explain  the  dynamics  of  teacher^student  relationships  more  fully  and 
satisfactorily*    We  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  explain  them  completely, 
because  we  believe  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  degree  of  unpredictability 
due  to  the  '^chemistry"  of  relationships  between  individual  teachers  and 
individual  students.    Occasionally,  the  right  combination  of  teacher  and 
student  will  produce  relationships  which  defy  all  theory  and  previous  resear^ch* 
Dynamics  of  this  sort  probably  can  be  explained,  but  only  with  knowledge 
about  the  unique  personalities  of  the  two  individuals  Involved*    We  could  not 
r^ch  thi^s-  l-ev^l^L^eKRj^najh^i^o^^         we  did  expect  to  get  beyond  the  general- 
-ities  listed  above.  ^  " 

We  relied  primarily  on  two  methods  to  develop  "objective"  data  about 
students  to  use  as  anchor  points  for  interpreting  teacher  perception  data, 
^classroom  observer  perception  data,  and  all  other  data  of  questionable  meaning* 
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One  approach  was  to  collect  information  on  the  classroom  behavior  of  students 
and  on  the  nature  of  teacher*-student  interactions.    To  this  end,  we  developed 
^  an  elaborate  coding  system.     It  was  designed  not  only  to  record"  ths  frequency 
and  types  of  dyadic  contacts  that  teachers  had  with  individual  students, 
but  also  to  record  the  affective  nature  (if  any)  of  such  interactions. 
Certain  information  about  student  classroom  behavior  independent  of  inter^ 
actions  with  the  teachers  also  was  recorded, 

A  second  approach,  used  successfully  in  an  earlier  study  of  teacher 
effectiveness  (Brophy  &  Evertson,  1976),  was  to  Include  consistency  over  i-ime 
as  a  criterion  for  identification  of  target  students.    Rather  than  study 
just  anyone  (whatever  students  happened  to  be  enrolled  in  the  classes  of 
teachers  involved),  we  focused  the  study  on  students  that  we  knew  something 
about,  based  on  reports  by  two  different  teachers. 

Specifically,  we  focused  on  students  who  were  perceived  consistently 
across  almost  two  years  and  by  two  different  teachers  on  one  or  more  of  13 
personal  attributes.    Teacher  self-report  data  were  collected  early,  middle, 
and  late  in  the  first  year  of  the  study,  and  then  again  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year*    The  13  scales  measured  student  attributes  that 
previous  work  had  suggested  as  correlates  of  teacher  expectations,  attitudes, 
and  behavior*    these  Included  the  following: 

Calm- versus  restless 

  Careful  versus  careless 

Happy  versus  unhappy    ^       ^  —  —  ^  

Probable  high  achiever  versus  probable  low  achiever 
Mature  versus  Immature 
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Cooperative  versus  not  cooperative 

Attractive  versus  unattractive 
"    "     Persistent  versus"gives  up  easily 

Attachment  (would  tike  to  keep' In  class  again  next  year  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  it)  ve        rejection  (would  like  to  have  removed  from  class  right  now) 

Concern    (would  like  to  have  more  time  to  spend  with  this  student) 
versus  low  concern  (does  not  feel  that  this  student  needs  more  time  with 
teacher) 

Noticeable  versus  not  noticeable 

Good  eye  contact  versus  avoids  eye  contact 

By  , focusing  our  analyses  on  only  those  students  who  were  perceived 
consistently  across  five  sets  of  rankings  by  two  different  leachers  on  one 
or    more  of  these  13  scales,  we  hoped  to  accomplish  two  things*    First,  the 
consistency  across  time  and  particularly  across  teachers  increased  the  like- 
lihood that  the  teachers^  perceptions  were  accurate.    Students  perceived 
favorably  by  one  teachers  but  unfavorab ty  by  another  automatically  were 
excluded  from  the  "consfstent"  groups*    This  probably  had  the  effect  of 
eliminating  most  students  whose  unique  qualities  were  matched  or  mismatched 
with  those  of  particular  teachers  so  that  teacher  perceptions  of  them  were 
distorted-    Thus,  this  consistency  criterion  (along  with  other  data  to  be 
recorded  tater)  enabled  us  to  treat  the  teacher  perceptions  of  the  student 
*"cons i stent"  on  fh'ese  13  scales  as  accurate. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  consistency  criterion  was  that  the  class- 


room behaVTor'aniJ-3©fmf=^4H^£r^Qna^  of  the  "consistent"  students  pro- 


'bably  were  stable  in  the  past  and  Itkety  to  remain  so  tn  the  f ut ureT^compaT 
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to  those  of  other  students.    Given  that  most  teacher  perception^  are  accurate 
anyway,  and  that  perceptions  which  are  consistent  across  time  and  across  dif^ 
ferent  teachers  are  especially  likely  to  be  accurate,  it  follows  that  they 
probably  are  based  on  objective  student  characteristics- and  that  these  charac- 
teristics  are  stable-    Otherwise,  teacher  perceptions  would  have  changed* 

Both  of  these  methodological  implications  of-studying  students  per- 
ceived cons  i  stent  I  y  involve  assumptions  and  inferences,  but  we  believe  that 
the  logic  behind  them  Is  sound*    Furthermore,  subsequent  data  (to  be  dis- 
cussed)  support  the  inference  that  these  students  actually  were  like  the  , 
teachers  said  they  were. 

In  summary,  the  Student  Attribute  Study  involved  metJnodo logical 
Innovations  developed  to  try  to  overcome  ambiguities  in  previous  research* 
One  of  the  fliost  important  innovations  involved  "|"he  collection  of  longitudinal 
teacher  perception  data  on  the  same  students  across  two  years*    This  alloweB 

analyses  to  focus  on  students  who  were  perceived  hpnslstently  and  therefore 

t-  * 

probably  accurately* 

The  Tejachers  and  Students 

f 

The, Student  Attri bute  Study  was  conducted  in  six  elementary  schools 
which  are  part  of  an  urban  school  district*    Students  are  bused  for  dese- 
gregation purposes  beginning  at  the  sl>jth  grade,  but  elementary  schools 
serving  students  In  kindergarten  through  fifth  grade  Sre  neighborhood  schools 
with  no  students  bused  in-    Because  of  de  facto  segregation  In  housing  and 
neighborhoods,  most  schools  In  the  city  are  predomi nately*  whites  Anglo,  pre-* 
ToffmiBt^tYTQh4^afla^-_Q^  black*    Chlcanos  are  the  only  white 
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ethnic  group  well  enough  defined  in  cultural  and  residential  patterns  to 
be  worth  considering  separately  from  whites  generally*    They  make  up  about 
I8?£  of  the  population,  with  blacks  accounting  for  about  1256  and  other 
whites  the  remaining  70?, 

The  schools  involved  in  the  study  we:^e  overwhelmingly  white  Anglo 
in  student  population.    There  were  a  few  black  students,  but  not  enough 
to  analyze  as  a  group.    There  were  a  few  more  (but  stilt  only  a  few)  students 
with  Spanish  surnames,  but  most  of  these  were  anglicized.    That  is,  they  lived 
in  predominately  Anglo  neighborhoods  and  spoke  English  as  their  primary 
or  on^y  Ta"rig[uage,       -  -   

One  school  served  a  population  which  varied  in  SES  from  lower  class 
to  upper  middle  cl^ss*     Its  predominate  orientation  was  upper  middle  class^ 
however,  because  most  of  the  students  came  from  families  connected  with  a  - 
large  university  situated  nearby.    Thus,  on  the  average,  students  at  this 
school  were  brighter  and  more  oriented  toward  education  than  students  in 
the  other  schools* 

The  other  schools  all  were  located  in  sections  of  town  populated  by 
working  class  Anglos*    Few  of  the  parents  had  college  degrees,  although  most 
had  finished  high,  school  and  many  had  had  vocational  education.  Most 
families  were  intact.    The  fathers  typically  worked  at  blue  collar  Jobs  or 
low  and  middle  level  white  collar  jobs.    They  were  homogeneous  in  SES  as 
well  as  in  ethnicity.    Most  students  came  from  homes  that  would  be  charac- 
terized as  lower  middle  class  or  working  class,  with,  practical ly  none  from 
either  clearly  lower  class  or'clearly  upper  middle  class  or  upper  class  hon^s* 
Thus,  the  sample  as  a  whole  could  be  characterized  as  predominately  v/dite 
middle  class,  and,  except  for  one  predominately  upper  middle  class  school^ 

-  -  -a 
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as  lower  middle  class. 

The  teachers  all  were  women  varying  In  experience  and  age.  Most 
were  whites,  although  a  few  were  blacks  who  had  begun  teaching  In  pre- 
daninately  white  schools  several  years  previously  as  part  of  a  "Heacher 
crossover"^  plan  to  further  desegregation*    AM  teachers  participated  in 
the  study  voluntarily,  although  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm.  They 
were  Informed  that  the  study  concerned  student  attributes  and  how  they 
affected  teacher  expectations,  attitudes,  and  behavior,  and  they  were 
briefed  aJ:>out..the  general  design  of  the  stiidy_arid_at>out  what  would  be 
required  of  them.    However,  they  never  knew  exactly  what  was  being  measured 
during  classroom  observations-    Also,  although  they  knew  which  students 
were  being  observed  because  they  had  been  viewed  consistently  on  one  or 
more  of  the  13  scales,  they  did  not  know  which  scales  were  involved  and 
thus  could  not  have  biased  the  results  in  any  systematic  way. 

Originally,  our  plans  called  for  a  three-year  study*    The  first  two 
years  were  to  be  confined  to  collation  of  teacher  rankings  on  the  13  scales 
with  the  third  year  being  what  later  became  the  second  year.    We  decided  to 
move  up  the  classroorn  observations  and  other  data  collection  on  consistently 
perceived  students  to  the  second  year,  for  several  reasons.    First,  although 
cooperation  was  generally  excellent  everywhere  else,  the  first  year  teacher 
rankings  from  one  of  the  five  schools  originally  included  tn  the  study  were 
too  fragmentary  to  allow  continued  research  in  that  school-    Relatively  few 

* 

teachers  followed. the  time  schedule  and  methods  requested,  and  in  later 
years  their  students  would  have  been  spread  across  many  more  classes,  malting 
, it  difficult  and  inefficient  for  us  to  follow  them.    Thus,  the  original  plan 
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to  study  students  In  three  grades  at  five  schools  during  the  third  year  of 
research  was  altered  to  a  study  of  students  in  four  grades  at  four  schools 
during  the  second  year. 

A  second  consideration  involved  in  the  decision  to  change  data  col- 
lection plans  was  the  attrition  rate  caused  by  students  moving  Into  or  out 
of  the  schools  In\AD!ved*    Students  could  be  Included  In  the  study  only  If 
a  complete  set  of  teacher  rankings  was  available  on  them  from  past  data 
collection  an_d    if  they  were  stUl  present  when  classroom  observations  began* 
Thus^  any  students  who  moved  into  one  of  these  schools  after  teacher  rankings 
had  been  collected^  as  well  as  any  students  who  moved  out  of  these  schools^ 
had  Incomplete  data  about  whether  they  were  perceived  consistently  by  their 
teachers.    Attrition  from  these  sources  was  not  enough  to  make  much  difference 
after  one  year^,  but  It  would  have  cut  down  the  sample  considerably  if  we  had 
waited  another  year* 

A  third  factor  was  general  uncertainty  about  where  the  students  would 
be  the  following  year.    Busing  of  sixth  graders  Into  ''sixth  grade  centers" 
had  been  instituted  the  previous  year  as  a  method  of  achieving  desegregation 
below  the  junior  high  school  levels  and  there  was  a  possibility  that  busing 
at  lower  grade  levels  would  be  instituted  the  next  year.    This  would  have 
spread  the  students  across  even  more  classrooms^  reducing  and  perhaps  even 
eliminating  the  feasibility  of  the  study* 

!n  combination^  these  factors,  dictated  a  change  in  plans*    The  Idea 
of  collecting  consistency  data  across  three  years  and  three  different  teachers 
was  dropped^  and  we  began  the  observational  phase  of  the  study  In  the  second 
*year*     If  anything^  this  was  a  blessing  In  disguise^  because  our  data  on. 
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the  students  perceived  consistently  suggest  that  the  criterion  of  consistency 
based  on  tho  five,    sets  of  teacher  rankings  from  two  different  teachers 
was  quite  stringent.    Students  perceived  consistently  by  two  teachers 
did  Indeed  have  the  personal  characteristics  which  the  teachers  ascribed 
to  them. 

The  observation  phase  conducted  In  the  second  year  of  the  study 
Involved  27  teachers,  six  In  grade  two,  five  In  grade  three,  10  In  grade 
four,  and  six  In  grade  five.    The  schools  included  the  predominately  upper 
middle  class  school  and  three  of  the  four  working  class  schools  included 
origlna I ly,    A  fifth  school ^  very  similar  to  the  other  workl ng  class  Anglo 
schools,  was  included  In  the  second  year  becau&e  the  older  students  in  one 
of  the  working  class  schools  were  transferred  to  a  neighboring  school  to 
relieve  overcrowding.    Fortunately,  all  were  transferred  to  the  same  school, 
so  that  it  was  easy  to  follow  them  and  feasible  to  code  them  In  the  class-- 
room,   Thus^  despite  the  shift  in  schools,  few  students  were  lost  for  this 
reason. 

Except  for  the  problems  encountered  in  one  school,  the  first  year 
cooperation  was  excellent.    All  of  the  teachers  except  three  In  one  school 
(who  were  team  teaching)  taught  In  self-contained  classrooms,  and  all  of 
these  teachers  in  self-contained  classrooms  vie^e  asked  to  parttclpate.  They 
all  did  participate,  with  teachers  In  grades  one  through  four, filling  out 

•the  teacher  ranking  forms  In  the  first  year,  and  teachers  In  grades  two  throui 
five  doing  It  In  the  second  year  (along  with  th^  other  things  done  in  the 
second  year).    The  teachers  were  paid  $25  for  the  time  they  spent  filling 

'out  forms  and  being  interviewed. 
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Data  Col tection 

The  data  collection  for  the  Student  Attribute  Study  included  five 
sets  of  teacher  rankings,  two  sets  of  observer  ratings,  teacher  adjective 
descriptions,  observer  adjective  descriptions,  classroom  observation  data, 
observer  checklist  data,  and  special  information  about  students  obtained 
from  interviews  with  the  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

Teacher  Rank! ngs 

In  the  first  year,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  rank  all  of  their 
students  on  each  of  the  13  scales*    To  make  sure  that  no  one  was  left  out, 
the  teachers  were  provided  with  a  complete  class  roster.    The  instructions 
and  a  sample  scale  are  shown  in  Figure  A-I*  .  ^ 

The  teachers  found  this  procedure  unduly  cumbersome  and  time  con- 
suming,    tt  was  easy  for  them  to  rank  students  at  the  ends  of  the  scales, 
but  almost  impossibly  for  them  to 'fenake  meaningful  rankings  in  the  middles* 
We  agreed  with  the  teachers  that  attempts  to  make  such  fine  distinctions  we 
of  questionable  validity  and  thus  not  worth  doing,  so  we  simplified  the 
procedure  for  the  second  year,  substituting  the  form  shown  in  Figure  A-2* 

instead  of  attempting  to  rank  order  their  entire  classes,  teachers 
placed  students  into  one  of  seven  categories  Cat  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
page),  three  were  placed  in  each  of  the  next  most  extreme  categories,  four 
were  placed  in  each  of  the  next  categories,  and,  finally,  ali  of  the  rest 
of  the  students  were  placed  in  the  middle  category*    The  result  was  a  seven 
*point  rank  order  scale  which  allowed  the  most  extreme  students  to  be  given 
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extreme  scores  but  did  not  require  the  teachers  to  try  to  differentiate 
among  those  lumped  together  [n  the  middle. 

To  get  the  data  from  the  two  years  of  study  onto  a  common  scale, 
ranklngs^ from  the  first  year  were  converted  into  seven-point  scales  just  like 
those  from  the  second  year*    That  is,  the  two  students  ranked  highest  on 
a  scale  were  placed  in  the  top  category,  then  the  next  three,  then  the  next 
four.    Similarly,  the  two  students  ranked  lowest  were  placed  In  the  bottom 
category,  followed  by  the  next  three,  then  the  next  four.    All  the  students 
remaining  then  were  placed  [n  the  middle  cbtec,ory.    At  this  point,  the  three 
sets  of  ranks  from  the  first  year  were  directly  comparable  to  the  two  sets 
from  the  second  year. 

Observer  Ratings 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  after  observers  completed  their  coding 
in  a  given-  classroom,  they  related  each  of  the  consistently  perceived  students 
on  each  of  the  13  scales,  using  the  form  shown  in  Figure  A-3,    This  rating 
scale  was  used  in  place  of  the  more  exacting  ranking  procedure,  because  ob- 
servers had  not  had  a  chance  to  get  to  know  the  students  nearly  as  well 
as  the  teachers, ^    It  was  pointless  to  ask  them  to  make  fine  discriminations 
when  they  lacked  the  knowledge  needed  to  do  so-    This  simple  rating  method 
allowed  the  observers  to  indicate  which  students  had  struck  them  as  high  or 
low  on  each  sea le* 

The  observers  were  requ'ired  to  rate  the  students  on  alt  13  scales 
even  though  the  students  were  consistent  in  the  teacher  rankings  on  only 
some  of  them.    This  was  to  insure  that  the  observers'  ratings  were  '^blind*" 
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They  did  not  even  know  which  scaleCs)  students  had  been  perceived  consistently 
on.    We  wanted  to  find  out  how  closely  the  teachers'  perceptions  would  agree 
with  those  of  relatively,  unlnvolved  classroom  observers  whose  perceptions 
were  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  factors  related  to  the  teacher  role  but 
who  at  the  same  time  had  much  less  opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  students. 

The  observers  were  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  university  students. 
A  few  had  been  education  majors,  but  most  were  In  psychology.    They  worked 
for  the  project  and  had  no  formal  relationships  with  the  teachers  or  school 
district  involved.    Few  were  acquainted  with  the  teachers  or  students  prior 
to  the  study,  and  the  exceptions  were  assigned  to  classes  where  the  teachers 
and  target  students  were  unknown  to  them*    The  observers  knew  the  purpose 
of  the  study,  but,  like  the  teachers,  they  did  not  know  which  scale(s) 
on  v/hlch  the  target  students  had  been  perceived  consistently. 

The  ratings  from  the  two  observers  were  summed  to  get  final  scores. 
Incases  where  only  one  .observer  was  able  to  make  a  rating,  the  rating  was 
doubled  to  make  It  comparable  to  the  scores  derived  by  summing  the  ratings 
from  two  observers. 

Identifying  Target  Students 

/ 

The  classroom  observations  and  the  other  data  to  be  (described  were 
focused  on  "target"  students,  selected  because  they  were  perceived  consis- 
tently across  time  and  across  two  different  teachers  oh  one  or  more  of  the 
13  teacher  ranking  scales.    Target  students  were  identified  immediately 
after  the  first  teacher  ranking  data  were  collected  In  February  of  the 
second  year.    Thus,  at  the  time,  we  had  all  three  teacher  rankings  from 
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the  first  year  and  the  first  of  the  two  teacher  rankings  from  the  second 
year*    Our  intenti on .was  to  go  through  these  quickly  and  elfminate  students 
who  were  not  consistent  on  any  scale,  so  that  we  could  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  rest* 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  almost  every  student  was  consistent  (by 
our  definition)  on  at  least  one  scale,  so  that  we  ended  up  observing  almost 
every  student  for  whom  we  had  a  full  set  of  four  rankings.    This  meant  that 
we  observed  almost  every  student  who  had  been  present  in  his  or  her 
respective  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year  when  the  first  set 
of  rankings  were  obtained  and  was  still  there  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
year*  .This  came  to  362  students  in  27  classrooms,  an  average  of  more  than 
13  per  class* 

Classes  averaged  about  25  students  each,  so  we  studied  about  half  of 
the  students  available*    This,  and  the  sheer  size  of  the  sample,  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  students  were  representative  of  their  respective  schools 
However,  we  do  know  that  they  differed  from  other  students  in^their  schools, 
because  their  families  had  been  stable  for  two  years.    Their  classmates  who 
were  not  included  in  the  sample  were  mostly  those  who  had  moved  into  or  out 
of  the  schools  during  the  time  span  of  the  stt/dy*    However,  none  of  the 
neighborhoods  was  changing  notably  in  SES  or  related  indicators.    The  people 
moving  in  were  similar  to  those  who  moved  out*    Thus,  these  students  seenied 
representative. 

A  few  students  were  excluded  because  they  were  not  taught  in  self- 
contained  classrooms*    Here  again,  no  sample  bias  was  involved*    These  stude 
were  assigned  randomly  to  teachers,  and  the  ones  who  happened  to  be  assigned 
to  teachers  working  in  a  team  were  excluded  because  we  felt  that  their  data 
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would  not  be  comparable  to  data  from  students  in  sel f --contai ned  c lassrooms* 
The  latter  presumably  had  more  focused  and  personalized  relationship  with 
a  single  teacher* 

All  !n  a  M ,  the  data  seem  genera  Mzable  to  white  worki  ng  and  mt dd le 
class  schools,     it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  they  might  not  generalize 
to  upper  middle  or  upper  class  schools  or  to  schools  populated  primarily 
by  non-white  students  or  students  serving  wel i*-def ined  white  ethnic  groups. 
This  Is.  particularly  true  of  the  data  on  sex  differences,  because  these  are 
kno_wn  to  vary  by  SES,  race,  and  ethnicity*    Finally,  the  data  may  not 
generalize  directly  to  racially  integrated  schools,  where  race  might  be 
an  important  factor* 

Examination  of  the  teacher  ranking  data  to  identify  target  students 
was  done  by  Dr,  Brophy  and  two  research  assistants  who  were  not  involved 
in  any  other  aspect  of  data  collection*    This  insured  that  all  members  of 
the  research  team  who  observed  in  classrooms,  rated  the  students,  and  intern- 
viewed  the  teachers  were  unaware  of  past  teacher  perceptions  of  target 
students* 

Complete  sets  of  four  ratings  were  available  on  about  575  students. 
Of  these,  two  failed  to  meet  our  consistency  criterion  on  any  of  the  15 
scales*    Thus,  almost  all  students  were  consistent  on  at  least  one  scale, 
and  most  were  consistent  on  several  (see  Table  A^^-l),    A  few  other  students 
were  dropped  because  they  moved  out  of  the  school  right  when  we  were 
preparing  to  do  classroom  observations  or  because  they  Ra<J"b^rr-^ssignac{ 
to  a  classroom  where  only  two  or  three  target  students  would  be  available* 
Given  the  large  number  of  target  students  who  were  concentrated  in  greater 
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numbers  In  other  classrooms.  It  seemed  inefficient  to  observe  In  classrooms 
where  only  a  few  target  students  were  enrolled.    Thus,  we  decided  to  con- 
centrate on  classrooms  with  larger  clusters  of  target  students  (ranging 
from     7  to  14  ),  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  observations  that  could 
be  made  in  each  classroom. 

Although  target  students  who  were  identified  for  purposes  of  classroom 
observation  In  February,  final  classification  was  delayed  until  the  fifth 
set  of  teacher  rankings  collected  in  May.    At  this  point,  students  were 
cf ass i-i4-ed- 14:4^0 -one  of  slx  categories  based  upon  the  five  rankings  they  had 
received  on  a  given  scale.    Each  student  received  13  classifications, 
one  for  each  scale. 

Recall  that  the  scales  were  seven-point  scales  arranged  so  that  few 
students  were  at  the  extremes  and  increasing  numbers  appeared  at  each  scale 
point  as  you  moved  toward  the  middle.    A  score  of  "I*'  was  lowest  and  a 
score  of  *'7'*  was  highest.    Three  groups  of  consistently  perceived  students 
were  Identified,    These  were  students  whose  rankings  remained  wfthin  the  low, 
middle,  or  high  ranges  of  the  scales  on  aTl  five  of  the  teacher  rankings  for 
that  scale.    Students  consistently  ranked  "2,"  or  "3"  were  classified 

as  low  for  each  scale;  students  consistently  ranked  "3,"  "4,"  or  "5"  were  ° 
classified  as  middle  for  each  scale;  and  students  consistently  ranked  "5," 
"6/'  or  *'7*'  were  classified  as  high  fdreach  scale. 

This  arrangement  i«eant  that  about  a  third  of  the  students  in  each 
set  of  rankings  were  placed  in  the  high  and  tow  categories,  with  the  rest 
classified  in  the  middler~TJn~a  given  s^t  of  rankings*  the  middle  category 
included  aH  but  the  six  lowest  and  six  highest  students.    This  usually 
was  more  than  half  the  class.    The  overlap  between  high  ahcf  middle  {at  "5") 
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and  between  middle  and  low  (at  "3")  was  allowed  to  reduce  the  shrinkage 
that  occurred  when  the  consistency  criterion  was  applied  across-all  five 
sets  of  rankings.    The  criterion  for  target  student  selection  had  to  be 
sufficiently  strict  to  Insure  that  the  low,  middle,  and  high  groups  would 
be  clearly  different  from  one  a not he r>  but  not  so  strict  as  to  exclude 
too  many  students.    This  method  seemed  to  be  a  good  solution  to  this 
problem. 

If  students  varied  randomly  from  one  rankT^ig^FoTl>e^^ 
of  being  classified  In  either  the  low  or  the  high  groups  would  be  only  one 
in  243  (one  third  x  one  third  x  one  third  x  one  third  x  one  third),  or  less 
than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.     If  this  had  been  the  case,  we  would  have 
ended  up  classifying  only  about  two  students  in  each  of  the  extreme  cate* 
gories  on  each  scale.    However,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  student 
ranking  was  far  from  random.    Despite  this  fairly  strict  criterion  for 
consistency,  the  numbers  of  studelits  classified  as  consistent  far  exceeded 
chance  in  all  three  positions  on  each  sea Te,  and  they  were  hi^h  enough  to 
allow  meaningful  statistical  analyses  to  be  performed, 

■.■I 

>    '    Most  of  the  analyses  discussed  are  based  on  ^ata  from  these  consistent 
students-    Data  from  a  I  I  target  students  were  avai  I  able  on  all  measures,  of 
course,  but  in  considering  a  particular  scale,  we  Included  only  data  from 
the  consistent  students  for  most  analyses.    Data  from  the  other  students- 
were  omitted,  or  their  scores  were  included  Just  for  comparison  purpose. 
Students  who  did  not  meet  the  consistency  criterta.and  thus  were  not 
classified  as  high,  middle,  or  tow  on  a  given  scale  were  classified  into 
one  of  three  other  categojes:  '  upward  movers,  downward  movers^  or  i nconst^^ent. 
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Upward  movers  were  those  who  showed  a  continually  upward  movement  In  their 
rankings  across  the  five  sets,  or  who  started  low  and  then  moved  up  to  a 
plateau  and  stayed  there.    Downward  movers  showed  the  opposite  pattern, 
starting  high  but  dropping  consistently  across  each  set  of  rankl^igs  or 
reaching  a  low  plateau  and  staying  there.    The  remaining  students  were 
inconsistent.    They  moved  around  in  the  rankings  suff ic ientty  to  exclude 
them  from  the  three  consistent  groups,  but  their  movement  was  not  consistently 
upward  or  downward* 

Some  had  score  patterns  like  ''three,  four,  two,  five,  six*"       In  this 
case,  the  first  three  rankings  from  the  year  one  teacher  indicated  a  low  to 
middle  view  of  the  student  on  the  scale  In  question,  while  the  rankings 
from  the  second  year  teacher  were  higher.    This  type  of  inconsistency  in- 
dicated a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  teachers* 

Another  kind  of  inconsistency  is  typified  by  a  student  with  a  score 
pattern  such  as  *'five,  two,  one,  five,  four."    This  pattern  Is  inconsistent 
In  the  first  year,  dropping  to  a  very  low  ranking  after  being  medium  t^  high. 
The  drop  was  not  maintained  in  tile  second  year,  however,  so  ttiat  the  student 
was  not  classified  as  a  downward  mover  but  simply  as  inconsistent*  Something 
presumably  happened  in  the  first  year  to  cause  the  drop,  but  we  seldom  were 
in  a  position  to  find  out  what^,  because  we  did  not  collect  classroom  obser- 
vation  data  or  detailed  teacher  interview  data  the  first  year*    Thus,  little 
will  be  said  about  these  inconsistent  students^  except  to  no+e  that  they  do 
occur  with  some  regularity  (see  Table  A-3). 

To  form  similar  groups  based  on  the  observer  ratings  original  iy  made 
on  fdrms  like  the  one  Illustrated  in    Figure  A-3,  a  distribution  of  raw  scores 
totals  (shown  in  Table  A-S)  was  tabulated.    The  scores  ranged  from  two 
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through  six,  because  they  were  sums  of  scores  r^anging  from  one  through 
three  from  each  of  two  raters  Cor  the  doubling  \>i  one  such  score  if  only 
one  rating  was  made)*     In  order  to  assign  students  to  high,  middle,  and 
low  groups,  and  in  order  to  obtain  frequencies  similar  to  those  obtained 
from  the  teacher  rankings,  students  with  sum  scores  of  "two"  and  "three" 
were  assigned  to  the  low  group,  students  with  scores  of  "four"  and  "five" 
were  assigned  to  the  middle  group,  and  students  with  scores  of  "six" 
were  assigned  to  the  high  group  for  each  scale. 

Note  that  the  number  of  students  rated  high  ("three")  by  both  observers 
usually  was  much  higher  than  the  number  of  students  i^ated  low  ("one")* 
This  illustrates  something  that  runs  thorughout  a!  I  of  Q^ur  percef^tual 
data:    students  who  are  salient  because  they  are  high  on  one  or  more  noticeable 
attributes  are  remembered  more  easily  than  students  who  are  low  (and  therefore 
usually  non-salient)  on  the  same  attributes*    The  noticeable  scale  itself 
is  a  good  example  of  this*    Apparently,  it  is  easy  to  notice  and  Remember 

salient  students,  but  difficult  to  remember  +ho^e  who  are  not  salient,  pro^ 

/ 

bably  for  this  very  reason*  / 


Surranary 

r  /  ■ 

The  Student  Attribute  Study  was  a  large-scale,  longitudinal  attempt  to 
extend  knowledge  of  teacher  expectations,  teacher  attitudes/  and  teacher- 
student  interactions  beyond  the  generalizations  thatcouldpb  gleaned  from 
theory  and  research  In  social  psychology  generally*    MomVspecIf  ical  !y,  we 
pursued  some  of  the  continuing  ^^uestions  and  ambiguitiesVof  research  on. 
teacher  expectations  and  attitudes^  and  tried  to  understand  the  dynamics 
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Involved  when  relationships  run  counter  to  typical  trends. 

The  major  method  was  the  development  of  data  known  or  strongly  believed 
to  be  abjective,  representing  factual-  Information  about  student  attributes. 
These  data  then  could  be  used  to  anchor  larger  analy^ses  which  included 
subjective  data  and  other  data  less  trustworthy  or  clear  in  meaning.  This 
al lowed  the  accuracy  of  teacher  and  observer  perceptions  to  be  assessed 
and  the  Implications  of  certain  Ambiguous  classrdbm  Interaction  data  to  be 
evaluated.    One  way  this  was  approached  was  to  collV:t  low  inference 
observational  data  on  a  relatively  large  number  of  classrooms,  usin^g  a 
specially  prepared  instrument  designed  to  record  the  frequency  and  type  of 
Individualized  Inleractions  that  teachers  had  with  target  students. 

The  second  major  factor  was  the  collection  of  longitudinal  data  on 
teacher  perceptions  of  students-on  13  attributes  known  to  be  associated  with 
teacher  expectations  and  attitudes.    Three  sets  of  teacher  rankings  were 
obtained  in  year  one,  and  two  more  in  the  next  year  from  different'teachers. 
Criteria  for  consistency  across  these  five  sets  of  teacher  ranl^I^ngs  were 
developed  so  that  students  could  be  classified  as  consistent  or  Inconsistent 
across  time  and  teachers.    Then,  the  consistent  s+udents  were  subdivided 
into  mutually  exclusive  high,  middle,  and  low  groups  for  each  of  the  13 
scales.    For  comparison  purposes,  similar  high,  middle,  and  low  groups  were 
formed  using  the  classroom  observer  ratings  of  the  students  on  these  same  , 
13  attributes.    These  classifications,  along  with  student  sex  and  grade, 
formed  the  major  groupings  for  analysis  of  relationships  of  student 
attributes  to  other  data. 
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Figure  A^U     Instructions  for  filling  out  the  scales  In  Year  I, 


For  each  scale,  think  of  your  whole  class  and  rank  a  1 1  of  your 
students  from  highest  to  lowest  on  each  of  the  scales.    If  you  feel  that 
two  or  rrore  students  are  about  the  same  on  a  particular  scale  and  you 
could  not  rank  one  higher  than  the  other,  Just  circle  these  names  on 
the  scale.    Do  not  worry  about  making  fine  discriminations  between 
students,  but  work  through  the  scales  fairly  r^pldty.    Your  first 
Impressions  are  the  ones  that  we  want. 
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PROBABLE  HIGHEST 
ACHIEVER 


MATURE 


r%,  M.      5rd  grade 


indros,  L- 
La  Hard,  C. 
tonn,  M. 
irodie,  J* 
lempsey,  L* 
hrlstfan,  J* 
:olter, 
rawford,  W* 
furant,  J* 
:dgar,  0* 
verts,  C* 
;arth,  T. 
?onzates,  L* 
eart,  P* 
a^'    on,  B. 
injjsey,  T* 
il ler,  M. 
Itchel 1,  A. 
euman,  G* 
ssen,  R* 
igden,  J  * 
livers,  D* 
herman,  G* 
iealer,  H* 
emple,  A. 
fashington; 
feaver,  S* 


PROBABLE  La^EST 
ACHIEVER 


IMMATURE 


COOPERAT I VE , COMP  L I ANT 


M. 


UNCOOPERATIVE, 
DEFIANT 


Figure  A^l,  SAMPLE  RANKING  SCALES  FOR  YEAR  1 
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Figure  Instructions  for  filling  out  the  7-point  scales  In  Year  2, 


For  each  scale,  select  your  three  highest  and  three  lowest  students 
and' put  their  names  in  the  highest  and  lowest  sections  of  the  scaJe»  Then 
select  your  next  four  highest  and  lowest  students  and  put  their  names 
in  the  next  highest  and  lowest  sections  of  the  scale.    Do  the  same  thing 
for  the  next  highest  and  lowest  section.    You  may  leave  some  blanks  in 
this  section  if  you  feel  that  you  do  not  have  enough  students  whose  names 
belong  here.    Put  all  the  remaining  students  names  in  the  middle- section:.^ 
The  students  in  each  section  of  the  scale  will  be  considered,  to  have 
the  same  ranking,  so  do  not  spend  too  much  time  making  fine  discriminations 
between  students. 
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PROBABLE  HIGHEST 
ACHIEVER 


MATURE 


Ifs.  M.      5rd  grade 

ndros,  L* 
lallard,  C* 
Sonn,  M. 
trod  i  e ,  J  - 
lefflpsey,  L* 
iristian,  J* 
tolter,  C* 
rawford,  W\  . 
furant,  J* 
dgar,  D* 
verts,  C* 
arth,  T* 

eart,  P* 
ac^^on,  B. 
k    ey,  T, 
il ler,  M. 
tchel I ,  A, 
euman,  6* 
issen,  R* 
gden,  J. 
Ivers,  0. 
herman,  6* 
ealer,  H. 
empfe,  A* 
fashfngton/  W/ 
feaver,  S* 


PROBABLE  L0.'EST' 
ACHIEVER 


COOPERATIVE, CQI-IPLIANT 


4^ 


IMMTURE 




UNCOOPERATIVE, 
DGPIAf^T 


0 


Figure  A-2;    SAMPLE  RANKING  SCALES  FOR  YEAR'  2 


HIGH  lt4FEREHCE  SCALES 

Tnese  are  the  high  inference  ratings  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  coding 

sessions.    You  are  to  rank  your  target  children  on  each  contiuum  between  the  two 

A 

points  just  as  the  teachers  did.    Circle  (I)  if  he  falls  in  the  lower  1/3  of  the 
c  lass  C  i  .e* on  seal  e  t  he  fal  I  s  in  the  1/3  of  the  class  that  i  s  most  r«*st less  and 
highly  active.    Circle  (2)    if  he  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  class  on  this  scale  and 
circle  (3)  if  ho  falls  in  the  upper  1/3  of  the  class  on  this  scale  (i.e.,  on  scale  1 
he  falls  in  the  1/3  of  the  c  lass  tl^at  i  s  most  ca  I  n  and  shows  good  self  control ) . 
Circle  C5)  if  you  simply  cannot  rate  the  child  on  tvi^  j^drtlcular  scale.    Since  you 
will  not  be  rating  the  whole  class  but  rather  only  the  target  children,  there  will 
not  necessarily  be  an  even  distribution  of  children  in  t^j  three  categories  of  low/ 
medium  and  high. 

1  low  2  medium  3  htgh 

1.  Restless,  highly  Active  vs^-  Calm,  Good  Self  Control 

2.  CarelosG,  Hasty  V/orker  vs.  Careful^  Deliberate  tiorker 

3.  Unhappy  vs*  Happy 

4.  Probable  Lov/est    Aciiiever  XS,.  Probable  Highest.  Achiever 
5<      Immature  ys^<  Mature 

6.      Uncooperative,  Defiant  j/s.  CooperSittve,  Compliant 

?•      Not  creative  or  Unaglnative  v^.  C'satlve  and JmagI native 

8.  Unattractive  ys^*  Attractive  .  _ 

9.  Gives  up  Easily,  Needs  to  be  PrQdded  vs*  Tries  Hard,  Persistent  Worker 

10.  Would  like  to  have  Removed  froi«  My  Class  vs-    WoulJ  like  to  K3Cp  for 
Another  Year  for  the  Sheer  Joy  of  tt  ,  i 

11.  DoesnH  Require  Special  Attention  vs.  ConcefFtis       a  Great  Ogq  I ;    I  v/ould 
Llt;o  to  be  AMo  to  Cevcjftt  Much  "*oro  Attention  \ 

12-      Ifet  tJotlceable  vs*  Stand^^  Out,; Very  Itoticeable  ^ 

'.         .  . 

13.      Averts  Eyos  vs^.  Lool^s  you  In  tho  Eye  *   -  . 


Table  A-L  Number  of  ma 

!e 

and 

f ema 1 e 

students 

ranked 

consistently 

one  one  or 

more  of 

the 

13 

scales  for  grades  2 

-  4. 

Number  of 
cons i  stent 
rankings 

Grade  2 
M  F 

Grade 
M 

F 

Grade  4 
M  F 

Grade 
M 

F 

Tot-al 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

0 

3 

15 

1  t 

4 

3 

3 

1 

6 

7 

3 

4 

31 

10 

1 

4 

4 

2 

10 

18 

4 

6 

49 

9 

6 

8 

7 

1 1 

1  1 

16 

4 

2 

65  . 

8 

5 

4 

5 

4 

17 

7 

3 

2 

47 

7 

10 

5 

8 

3 

10 

6 

3 

3 

48 

6 

3 

3 

10 

10 

8 

7 

3 

1 

45 

5 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

23 

4 

1 

1 

^  3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1  d 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

1 

6 

15 

2 
1 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

t 

0 

2 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

3 
0 

0 

34 

37 

46 

42 

76 

73 

25 

29 

362 
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Table  Numbers  of  students  that  teachers  ranked  high^  middf 

and  low  for  each  of  the  13  scales  (Year  I  &  2  combined)* 


Low 

Med  i  urn 

High 

Calm 

56 

112 

69 

Careful 

58 

1 10 

77 

Happy 

37 

101 

51 

Achievi  ng 

72 

124 

68 

Mature 

62 

123 

72 

Cooperat i  ve 

AD 

I  1  Q 

I I  y 

AR 
D? 

Creative 

36 

101 

54 

Attractive 

47 

104 

52 

Persi  stent 

54 

1  12 

76 

Attachment 

39 

95 

67 

Concern 

63 

99 

45 

Noticeable 

40 

93 

57 

Eye  Contact 

29 

90 

35 
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Table  Observer  raw  score  totals  for  each  scale  (number  of 

(  children  at  each  position  on  each  scale.) 


2_ 

1 

4 

5, 

6 

Ca  Im 

.  50 

52 

84 

93 

83 

Carefu 1 

34 

52 

85 

92 

97 

Happy 

19 

35 

91 

120 

96 

Ach  ieving 

35 

64 

101 

82 

78 

Mature 

33 

44 

ti3 

99 

73 

Cooperative 

22 

35 

67 

95 

143 

Creative 

54 

38 

136 

53 

71 

Ahtractlve 

25 

48 

108 

93 

88 

Persistent 

39 

.41 

94 

99 

86 

Attachment 

27 

60 

1 13 

98 

63 

Concern 

93 

101 

91 

44 

33 

Noticeab le 

43 

70 

110 

81 

58 

Eye  Contact 

30 

28 

no 

67 

107 
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APPENDIX  B 
DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSES 


(n  the  second  year  of  the  study,  we  collected  a  variety  of  self  report 
and  observational  data  to  find  out  more  cbout  the  students  who  were  cla§sified 
fnto  the  groups  described  in  Appendix  A*    General  analyses  of  these  differences 
were  performed  to  find  out  what  attributes  were  related  to  consistent  teacher 
rankings  on  the  13  scales*    A  variety  of  jir^ore  specific  analyses  were  performed 
to  try  to  find  out  why  certain  students  who  were  similar  in  sonie  respects  were 
ranked  differently  by  the  teachers. 

AM  of  these  data  were  collected  after  target  students  were  identified  In 
February  of  the  second  year  of  the  study.    However,  all  data  were  collected  from 
and  by  teachers  and  observers  who  could  not  have  been  biased  in  their  self 
report  or  classroom  observatTons  because  they  did  not  know  how  the  target  students 
had  been  ranked  and  classified*    Both  the  teachers  and  the  classroom  observers 
knew  who  the  target  students  were,  so- that  they  probably  were  more  aware  of  these 
students  than  of  their  classmates.    Furthermore,  this  awareness  might  have  made 
the  teachers  behave  somewhat  differently  toward  the  target  students  when  ob- 
servers were  present  in  th^ir  classrooms. 

However,  although  both  the  teachers  and  the  observers  knew  that  the  target 
students  had  been  ranked  consistently  on  one  or  more  of  the  13  scales,  they  did 
not  know  how  many  scales,  or  which  scales.    Thus,  they  could  not  systematicatJy 
bias  the  data  with  respect  to  a  particular  scale  even  Jf  they  wanted  to.  For 
example,  teachers  could  not  systematically  avoid  favoritism  towards  attachment 
students  c>r  show  concern  toward  concern  students,  because  they  did  not  know  for 
sure  who  these  students  were*    Similarly,  the  classroom  observers  cou Id  not  be 
affected  by  knowledge  of  the  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  students,  since  they 
did  not  know  what  these  perceptions  were,  ^  '  ' 
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ftn  additional  factor  helping  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  systematic  bias 
[n  the  data  was  the  relatively  large  number  of  scales  If  one  or  only 

a  few  scales  had  been  used,  the  teachers  and  observers  might  have  been  able  to 
remain  continually  aware  of  these  student  characteristics,  teachers  especially 
might  have  remained  av/are  of  students  whom  they  had  ranked  notably  high  or  low* 
However^  there  were  13  different  scales  which  included  a  variety  of  student  charac- 
teristics, making  It  difficult  for  observers  to  be  Influenced  by  anything  other  tha 
what  they  saw  and  even  for  teachers  to  be  Influenced  by  their  own  rankings*  It 
is  possible,  and  in  fact  probable,  that  individual  teachers  were  aware  of  and 
perhaps  influenced  by  their  rankings  of  a  few  students  on  some  scales,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  this  was  not  a  strong  or  widespread  factor  and  that  the 
scales  involved  varied  fron  teacher  to  teacher  even  when  such  influences  did  occur* 

In  summary,  both  the  tc.Tichers  and  the  classroom  observers  knew  the  general 
nature  of  the  5tudy  ond  the  iuentlty  of  the  target  students,  but  they  did  not 
know  what  scales  the  target  students  had  been  consistently  perceived  on  or  what 
the  nature  of  these  consistent  perceptions  were*    Consequently,  the  classroom  ob"  • 
server  data  are  completely  free  of  the  Influence  of  knowledge  of  teacher  rankings* 
The  teacher  data  could  not  have  been  Influenced  in  any  general  or  syst-ematlc  way, 
and  they  were  unlikely  to  be  Influ'snced  strongly  even  in  individual  cases.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  let  us  now  consider  the  other  data  collected  In  the  second  year 
of  the  study*  ^  ^ 

Classroom  Observation  Data 
Classroom  observation  data  were  collected  with  the  Student  Attribute  Coding 
S^tem  (Brophy,  et  a  1 ,  1974).    This  observation  system  was  designed  especial  ty  for- 

(        -  ■ 
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this  study.    AM  dyaxilc  Interactions  between  the  teacher  and  individual  students 
were  systematically  recorded.     In  addition,  n  "critical  behaviors"  of  target 

students  were  coded,  even  If  they  were  done  independently  or  in  Interactlon^with 
peers,  rather  than  the  teacher.    The  focus  was  on  student  classrpom  behavior  and 
Interacti'ons  likely  to  be  related  to  teacher  expectations  ^nd  attitudes. 

Public  Response  Opportunities  .  ^ 

The  coding  system  divided  classroom  interactions  into  three  major  divisions: 

public  response  opportunities,  private  dyadic  interactions,  and  behavior  related 

Interactions.    Public  response  opportunities  were  subdivided  into  small  group 

* 

(reading  groups,  mostly)  and  general  class  activities  suc|^ as  cfass  discussions* 
These  were  situations  in  which  a  student  was  asked  to  answer  a  question,  read  from 
a  book,  or  make  some  other  public  response  in  interactions  intended  to'be  Instruq-, 
tive  not  only  to- the  student  involved  but  to  all^other  students  In  the  small  group 
or  general  class*     ^  -  -     ,  ^ 

Several  coding  distinctions  were  made  to  describe  public  response  opportuni- 
ties further.    First,  public  response  opportunffT"^s  *were  subdivided  according  to 
who  initiated  them  and  how.    Non-voiunteer  was  coded  ^^f  the^teacher  called  on  a 
student  who  did  ^not  have  his  or  her  hand  up.    Response^ppportuftities  that  occurr*fed 
when  teachers  called  on  students  who  did  have  their  hands  up  were  coded  either  a& 
volunteer  or  wave,  depending  upon  whether  the  students  merely  raised  their  bands 
and  waited  to  be  recognized  or,  instead,  waved  thelr'hsnds,  called  out  "Teacher, 
teacher,"  or  otherwise  made  strenuous  efforts  to  be  recognized*    Finally,  a  res- 
ponse opportunity  was  coded  cal I  out  If  a  student  called,  out  the  answer  without 
pr*ior  permission  or  recogn  Itlon  <rom  the  teacher*    ^^.s  coding  provided  an  indica- 
tion of  the  degree  to  which  the  students  actively  and  voluntarily  participated  in 
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public  interactions,  and  also  of  the  degree  to  which  they  did  so  in  sanctioned 
vs.  unsanctioned  ways* 

The  small  group  vs.  whole  class  context  coding  and  the  coding  of  the  method 
of  obtaining  a  response  opportunity  were  recorded  for  every  response  opporturifty* 
In  addition,  teacher  praise  or  cr i tic i sm    were  coded  when  and  if  they  occurred*  i 
This  coding  refers  to  academic  praise  or  criticism,  in  which  the  teacher  praises 
or  criticizes  the  quality  of  a  child's  answer  or  recitation*    Praise  or  criti- 
cism for  desirable  of  undesirable  c I assroom  behavior  (as  distinct  from  academic 
performance)  was  coded  separately. 

Teacher  reactions  to  student  answers  had  to  be  sufficiently  evaluative  and 
.intense  to  go  beyond  simple  provision  of  feedback  to.be  coded  as  praise  or  crlti*' 
cism.     ff  the  teacher  merely  indicated  that  the  response  was  correct  or  incorrect, 
without  making  an  evaluative  statement  or  responding  with  clear  emotional  Involve- 
ment, praise  or  critlclsfn  were  not  coded.    Coding  of  such  reactions  was  reserved 
for  situations  where  teac^e^s  clearly  went  beyond  simple  affirmative  feedback  In 
order  to  pra i se  .student  per'fomiance,  or  clearly  went  beyond  simple  negative  feed-' 
back  in  order  to  criticize  student  performance. 

Private  Dyadic  Interactions  •  ,  ^       ^  ■ 

Private  dyadic  Interactions  Included  all  interactions  which  occurred  between 
teachers  and  Individual  target  students  except  those  which  concerned  classroom 
conduct*    These  interactions  are  called  "private"- because  they  concerned  only  the 
individual  student  Involved,  although  the  interaction  may  have  been  heard  by  some 
or  even  all  other  students.    Private  dyadic  interactions  were  subd ivl ded  accord i ng 
to*wKether  they  were  Initiated  by  the  stiidents  th^sfeives  (student  InVt  fated  "con- 

4^9  .  ■ 
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tacts)  or  by  the  teacher  (teacher  initiated  contacts).    A  private  Interaction 
was  considered  to  be  initiated  by  a  student  If  the  student  approached,  the 
teacher  directly  or  Indicated  a  desire  to  talk  to  the  teacher  through  handraising 
or  some^other  method  of  getting  the  teacher's  attention.    Private  contacts  were 
considered  to  be  teacher  initiated  If  the  teacher  approached  thn  student  without 
any  prior  attempt  by  the  student  to  Indicate  a  desire  to  Interact, 

Student  initiated  contacts  were  subdivided  Into  those  involving  work,  ^appro- 
val  seeking,  housekeeping,  personal  matters,  tatt I  I ng ,  and  soc la^l  iz I ng.  Student 
initiated  work  contacts  were  coded  when  students  i^nltiated  an  interaction  with  the 
teacher  to  discuss  or  get  help  wlth^a  work  assignment.    Whenever  such  Interactions 
occurred,  the  teacher's  response  was  coded  as  refuse;  brief ,  or  long.    Refuse  was 
coded  If'+he  teacher  Vgnored  the  student  or  said  that  she  was  too  busy  to^be  In.- 
terrupted  at  the  monnent.    Brief  was  coded  if  the  teacher  listened  to  the  student 
and  then  gave  a  substantive  but  brief  answer  (a  sentence  or  two  at  most),  lonp 
was  coded  if  the  teacher's  response  was  more  extended,  because  she  took  time  to' 

go  over  the  Instructions  v^ith  the  student  in  some  dfitail,  explained  a  concept  at  ^ 

^  \ 

some  length,  or  otherwise  spent  some  time  with  the  student  trying  to  clarify  a 
point  of  confusion,  ^  ^ 

Tn  addition  to  coding  the  length  of  teacher  responses  when  students  Inltia- 
ted  work  contacts,  our  observers  coded  three  additional  te^icher  reactions  if  and 
when  they  occurred.    Two  of  these  were  pra I se  arid  criticism.     They  were  defined 
grinflarly  to  prajse  and  criticTsm  for^  goO(^or^.bad  responses  in  public  recponSe 
Situations,  esccept  that  praise  a,nd  criticism  in  private  wor'k  contexts 'involved  ^ 
teacher  evaluative  reactions  to  the  studont'sworkjon  assignments,  'Again,    \-    .  . 
te'acher's  praise  or  criticism  of  conduct  was  nojK,  i nc Idded  tiere  but'was  coded  ejlse- 
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where,  .  * 

Teachers  also  could  be  coded  for  impat tenco  if  they  quite  obviously  attemp- 
ted to  brush  off  the  student,  showed  Irritation  or  frustration  at  the  need  to 
continue  trying  to  explain  the  assignment,  or  otherwise  give  evidence  of  im- 
patience or  irritation.    This  coding  was  Independent  of  the  coding  for  length: 
teachers  could  refuse  to  Interact  with  a  student  at  a  particular  time  but  do  so 
In  a  pofite  and'frTendly  way,  and  they  also  could  interact  with  a^  student  for  a 
long  time  but  show  irrltatjqn  and  impatience  throughout  much  of  the  interaction*. 

As  with  all  optional  coding  In  this  observational  system,  observers  Coded 

s> 

praise,  critlc'rsm,  and  impatience  only  when  they,  were  sure  that  the  optional 

"  "  *  r 

behavior  should  be  coded, ^  If  .they^w^re^uncertain,  they  did  not  code  these  be- 

haviops  as  present  during  the  interaction,-^  This  Is  one  of  several  codjng  conven- 
tions designed  to  standardize  coding  and  to  maf<e  .it  as  conservative  as  possible* 
The  Jdea  was  to  Insure  that  the  coding  of  reactions  .1  if<e  praise,  criticism,  or  Im 
patifence  was  such  that  only  clear  cut  instances  weffe^coded,    Borjierline  Instances 
which  left  coders  unsure  about  what  to  do  were  Ignored, 

Student  Initiated  approval  seeking  was  coded  when  the  siudent  came  to  the 
^teacher  to  show  off  completed  worf<  and  app^ently  to  get  approval  or  permission 
to  moye  on  to  something  else,  as  opposed  to  "coming  for  help  or  clarification. 
As  with  student  Initiated  worf<  contacts,  approval  seef<lng  contacts  were  coded 
for  refusal,  praise,  or'crlticism.  If  the  teacher  responded  In  ^ny  of  tliese 
ways*  *  They  also  were  coded  for  feedback  If  the, teacher  simply  gave  routine  feed- 
back  concerning  the  work  without  praising  It  or  criticizing  It,    Either  refusal 
or  feedback  was  coded  for  each  approval  seeking  contact,  tut  the  coding  of 
te^acher  praise  or  criticism  was  optional,  dependent  on  teacher  behavior, 
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Student  I n  i  t  ?  ated  hou  sekeep I nq  i  nteract i  ons  were  coded  when  i he  student 
approached  the  teacher  to  offer  to  or  ask  permission  to  perform  favors  or  run 
errands.    Usually  these  involved  task$  such  as  passing  out  book&  or  supplies, 
cleaning  the  erasers  or  the  blackboard,  or  carrying  messages.    In  general, 
anything  that  had  to  be  done  as  part  of  the  daily  business  of  running  the 
classroom  was  considered  a  housekeeping  task.    Things  done  for  personal  reasons 
rather  than  for  the  good  of  the  class  as  a  whole  were  classified  as  personal  inter- 
actions*   Teachers'  responses' to  students'  housekeeping  req^^^ts  were  coded  as 
refuse,  approve,  thanks^  or  reward. 

Refuse  or  approve  was  coded  for  each  interaction,  depending  upon  the  teacher's 
response  to  the  student's  request.    Thanks  and  reward  were  coded  optionally  If 
they  occurred.    Thanks  was  coded  if  the  teacher  thanked  the  student  for  performing 
the  task.    Reward  was  coded  if  the  teacher  went  beyond  merely  approving  the  re- 
quest  but  responded  In  such  a  way  as  to  infer  that  the  student  was  being  allowed 
to  perform  the  task  as  a  reward  for  good  work  or  good  behavior.    Thus,  rew'^ard  was 
coded  if  the  teacher  played  up  the  tS^sk  as  a  desirable  or  priced  actlvi+y  and  stated 
that  the  student  was  going  to  be  allowed  to  do  It  not  so  much  bocause  he  or  she 
^asked  but  because  he  or  she  was  especially  deserving, 

^    ^  This  coding  was  an  attempt  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  teachers  looked 
upon  housekeeplhg  assignments  as  reward  vs.Voutine  duties  to  be  performed  vs,      .  - 
punishments  or  methods' to  keep,  trouble  makers  busy.    These  dlsflnctJons  came  up 
1n  previous  work  by  ouselves  and  others.    They  suggested  that  the  assignment  of 


housekeeping  duties  has  very  different  meanings  tor  ditftJttshI  ledcfiei^  


Student  Initiated  personal  requests  were  coded  when'  students  approached  the 
tet^cher  for  permission  to  do  somethfng  of  ImportanGe  only  to  themselves  rather 
than  to  the  class  as  a  whole  (go  tj  the  bathroom,  get  a  drink,  sharpen  theix-^ — 
pencils,  use  special  equipment;  etc),     in  these  contacts^  the  students  communis- 
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cated  some  problem  or  personal  concern  anid  asked  the  teacher  for  permission 
to  do  something  about  it.    Teacher  responses  In  these  interactions  were  cod^d  as 
rei*jsfa^  approve^  positive  emotional  reactions,  negative  emotional  reactibOSj  or 
rev;nrd^.  "  \  .  \ 

Refuse  or  approve  were  ^ded  eiach  time,  depending  upon  the  teacher'^  response 
to  the  request*    The  remaining  codes  ^ere  op+ipnal.    Positive  emotional  j^eactions 
were  coded  i^  the  teacher  responded  in  a  clearly  warm  or  friendly  mahnert  and  nega- 
tive emotional  reactions  were  coded  if  the  teacher  responded  with  attiti|(Jes 
of  disgust,  rejection^  anger,  frustration,  or  hostility.    These  emotional  reactions 
were  coded  independently  of  whether  or  not  the  teachen  approved  the  student's 
request,  and  they  were  coded  only  if  the  teacher  shov^red  thene  emotionai  reactions 
clearly.    No  enKitional  response  was  coded^  if  the  teacher  slmp^ly  listened  to  the. 
student's  request  and  then  gave  feedback  In  a  perfunctory  manner.    As/with  student 
initiated  housekeeping  requests,  reward  was  coded  In  student  Initiated  personal 
requests  If  the  teacher  not  only  approved  the  request  but  did  so  in  ^uch  a  way 
as  to  suggr  *  that  she  was  approving  it  "as  a  form  of  reward  for  goo<^  work  or  behavior. 

i  f 

Tatt I inq  was  coded  whenever  a  student  came  to  the  teacher  to  tattle  on  another 
'Student.    It  vJas  coded  whenever  It  was  observed,  regardless  of  the  jserlousnes?  of 
the  problem  or  the  Justification  for  the  tattling.  ^  Teacher  reactionsi  were  coded 
as  approval  or  rejection.    Approva I  was  coded  if  the  teacher  react«3d  positively  by 
thanking  the  student  or  taking  action  in  response  to  the  tattlUig,jOr  if  she 
accepted  it  without  any  negative  response.    Rejection  was  coded  only  If  the^teacher 
-fhade  a  definite  negative  response,  chiding  the  stucierit,  for  tattllnglor  stating  that 


she  was  not  Interested  in  hearing  what  the  student  had  to  say.         i  - 

student  initiated  social  contacts  are  contacfs  Initiated  by  th^\  studehts  for 
purposes  other  than  getting  help  with  work,  getting  approval  for  comj^Feted  work. 
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seeking  permission  for  a  housekeeping  or  personal  request,  or  tattling.  Most 

of  these  contacts  Involved  attempts  by -the  student  to  Initiate  cpnversatlon  with 

the  teacher  or  to  show  the  teacher  some  possession.    I'n  general,  any  student 

initiated  contact  which  did  not  fit  into  any  of  the  five  previous  categories 

was  coded  In  the  social  category.    Teacher  responses  to  these  student  initiated--^ 

social  interactions  were  coded  as  refused,  brief,  or  long,  as  described  previously. 

In  this  case,  a  long  teacher  reaction  did  not  involve  explaining  directions  or 

concepts  to  the  student.    Instead,  It  involved  the  teacher  taking  time  to  show 

interest  In  whatever  th^  student  wanted  to  talk  about.    This  L*sually  was  done  through 

a  combination  of  willing  and  ajc^tive^  listening  with  asking  questions  and  otherwise 

responding  positively  in' ways  that  would, prolong  the  interaction. 

In  addition  tc|  the  six  specific  types  of  student  Inltljted  contacts  des- 

i  .  ■       ^       *  ■ 

crfbed  above,  the        column  was  included  In  the  student  iiiltJated  contacts 

I 

section  of  the  coding  sheet.    This  allowed  observers  to  Indicate  that  a  student  had 
Initiated  a  contacjh  with  the  teacher  but  tliat  the  nature  of  the  contact  was  un- 
known because  It  could  not  be  overheard  and  because  not  enough  Information  coulxJ  ;i 
be  gleaned^  from  observing  It  to  allow  a  confident  coding  in  one  of  the  six  other 
categories.    Codes  included  here  were  added  into  each  target  student's^ total  of 
student  'initiated  private,  contacts  with  the  teachers,  in  order  to  provide  a  full 
account  I  ng\^of  such  contacts,  even  including  those  which  could  noi  be-classlf  ied 
fur^ther.  .  *  * 

*  ^  \      ■  \  _  - 

Teacher  Initiated  Contacts        r  .  . 

Teacher  Initiated  contacts  are  private  in  the  same  sense  that  student  Ini- 
tiated Pnes  are,  but  they  are  iQitlated  by  the  teacher.    The  subtypes  and  general  ^ 
method  of  coding  are  similar*",  except  that  adjustments  are  made  for  the  f?ct  that 
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the  contacts  are  initiated  by  the  teacher  and  the  responses  are  made  by  the 

^  -  ' 

v. 

students,  instead  of  vice  v6r;sa.    These  contacts  ar^  subdivided  into  those 

involving  work,  housekeenfng,  pei^sonal  matters',  and  socializing, 

■     \      '  ■  .  ^ 

Teacher  initiated  work  contacts  were  coded  when  teachers  called  students 

to  their  desks  to  check  their  work  or  discuss  it  with  them,  or  when  the  teachers 


circulated  around  the  room  during  seatwork  times  to  check  the  work  of  individual 

^  

students*    These  contacts  were  coded  as  observe,  brief ,  or  long.    Observe  was  ' 
coded  if  the  teacher  merely  stopped  and  observed  the  student  at  work  but  did  not 
say  anything  to  the  student*    Brief  was  coded  if  the  teacher  stopped  to^ give  in- 
structions or  feedback  of  a  sentence  or  two,  and  long  wa^  coded  when  the"  teacher 
spent  some  time  with  the  student  explaining  or  reviewing*  -  ] 

In  addition  to  these  codes  for  length  of  contact,  teacher  praise  and  cri- 
ticism of  student  work  was  c6ded  if  It  occurred.    Also,  student  positive  and 
negative  emotional  rea^tJjDns  were  coded.  If  thev  occurred.    Positive  pmotional  reac^ 
tions  were  coded  if  the  student^^r^sponded  to  the  teacher  in  an  obviously  positive 
way  that  suggested  happiness,  pride, MDr  ^eiieral  enjoyment  of  the  interaction. 
Negative  Emotional  reactions  were* coded  If  the  atudent  responded  in  a  way  that.  ^ 
conveyed  anger, ^fear,  disgust,  embarrassment,  or  other  unpleasant  emotional  reac- 
tions.^  As  with  student  initiated  work  contacts, upraise,  criticism^  and  emot iona I 
reactions  in  teacher  initiated  work  contacts  were  coded  only  when  the  observer  was 
positive  that  the  behavior  had  occurred.    Nothing  was  r^orded  if  Hhe  observer 
was  not  sure*  \^  - 

Teacher  initiated  housekeeping  interact  ions  /  were  coded^ whe>Kthe  teachers 
asked  students  to  perform  a  hiousekeepin^task  or  errand*  In  add ition>\teacher^ 
responses  to  students  following  completion  of  the  task  or  errand  were  cod^fe(|  as  \ 
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routinet  thanks,  or  reward.    Routine  was  coded  if  the  teacher  made  no  reaction  or 
gave  a  minimal  response  that  did  not  constitute  thanks  or  reward.    Thanks  was 
coded  if  the  teacher  clearly  thanked  the  student  for  doing  the  task.    Reward  was 
coded  if  the  teacher  intimated  that  the  student  had  been  selected  to  do  the  task 
because  of  good  work  or  behavior.  ^ 

^  Teacher  Initiated  personal  contacts  were  coded  when/ the  teacher  initiated 
interactions  with  studentsto  ask  or  tell  them  to  do  something  that  applied  only, 
to  the  student  Involved,  rather  than  something  more  genera)  such  as  a  housekeeping 
task.    These  included  such  things  as  requests  that  students  clean  their  desks^ 
put  on  or  take  off  clothing,  hang  up  coats,  or  otherwise  tend  to  their  personal 
affairs.    Student  emotional  reactions  to  these  teacher  Initiations  were  coded 
as  routine,  positive,  or  negative^  depending  upon  whether  and  how  the  student 
responded  emotionally.  *      '  v 

Teacherr  I nitlated  social  contacts  were  coded  when  the  teacher  initiated  a 


purely  social  contact  with  an  individual  student  (for  example,  to  talk  atout 
current  events  tn  the  world  at  large'^or  around  tbe.schoo),  to  Inquire  about  the 
student's  famHy,  birthday,  or  personal  interests,  to  comment  about  extracurricular 
activities, /and  so  on),  -  Again,  student  emotional  reactions  in  these  contacts  were 
coded  as  routi ne,  positive,  or  negative^ 

:  I       ^  '  BEHAVIOR  RELATED  CONTy^CTS  .  '      ^    ^  ,  ^  ' 

Th^third  major  category/of  classroom  ev^ts.  coded  with  thJs  observatl'on  - 

/  *  a  ^ 

system /included  noteworthy  desirable  or  iindesirabie  student' behavior  and  teacher  * 


reactijbns  to  such  behavior*  Where  the  student  beliaviolt,  led  to  a  response  from 
the  teacher,  observers  coded  both  the  nature  of  the  behavior  add  the  nature 
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of  the  teacher's  response.    Some  student  behaviors  were  classified  In  advance  as 
"critical"  and  i^ere  to  be  coded  whenever  they  occurred  (see  Figure  B-l),  The 
last  category  (Oth,er)  was  used  for  any  noteworthy  behavior  that  was  observed  by 
the  coder  but  did  not  fit  into  any  of  the  categories  listed  previously.  This 
Included  a  diversity  pf  behaviors.    Most  were  praiseworthy  positlvq  behavTors, 
but  a  few  were  unique  undesirable  behaviors  that  led  to  negative  teacher  reactions. 

Categories  for  coding  teacher  reactions  to  behaviors  such  as  those  shown^ 
in  Figure  B^l  included  praise,  non-verbal  intervention,  warning,  threatening,  and  \ 
critic! sm.      Praise  was  coded  when  teachers  singled  out  students  to  praise  their  \ 
desirable  behavior  or  classroom  conduct  (as  opposed  to  good  answers  or  good  work  .\ 
on  assignments).    This  was  the  only  teacher  reaction  to  desirable  behavfor  coded. 
Even  so,  it  was.  not  coded  very  often.    Most  "good"  student  behaviors  singled  out  for 
praise  were  routine  or  at  least  expected.    Unlike  academic  praise  of  good  answers 
or  good  seatwork,  where  particularly  creative,  careful,  or  otherwise  impressive 
acccSnpl ishments  occur  often  enough  to  provide  teachers  with  periodic  opportuni- 
ties to  praise  genuinely  unusuai  and  outstanding  accomplishment,  "good"  conduct 

usually  Involves  notf^i^ng  rpore  than  keeping  classroom  rules, 

/  '  /  '      .  '  ■      ■  . 

Opjjbrtunities  to  praise  students  for  going  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 

are  raife*^  Therefore,  most  teacher  praise  for  good  behavior  Is  praise  for  doing 

what  t^e  student  is  supposed  to  be  doing  anyhow.    Often  it  is  given  at  least 

In  paft  a^  a  message  to  other  students  that  they  should  act  accordingly; 

i^An  exception  to^this  occurs  with  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  principles 

of  behavior  modification  to  th$  poi nt* that  they  have  learned  to  watch  for  oppor- 

tunlties  to  praise  and  encourage  desirable  behavior.    This  can  be  effective  If 

■  /  >  \  ^        ^  ■'  ■  .  ' 

fm  praise  Js  desired  arid  genuine  and  if  it  Is  Individual  ized,  although  it  can 

b^bkfire  if  it  is^perc^iyed  (correctly  or  not)  as  favoritTsm  towards  "teacher's  pets. 

y       :    ^  V  ^  .  487.  '.■  ■  ,. ■  : 


Teacher  responses  to  undesirable  student  behavior  were  coded  into  one  of  fWe 
mutually  exclusive  categories  representing  varying  degrees  pf  intrusiveness  and 
negative  affect.    Non-verbal  intervention  was  coded  If  the  teacher  merely  moved 
near  to  a  student  who  was  talking  instead  of  working  or  otherwise  was  disobeying 
classroom  rules  in  some  obvious  way  that  did  not  require  comment.     If  simply  moving 
towards  the  student  and  staring  was  sufficient  to  motivate  the  student  to  switch  to 
.approved  behavior,  and  if  the  teacher  confined  herself  to  this  minimal  response, 
non*-verbal  intervention  was  coded.  - 

Management  was  coded  if  the  teacher  verbally  indfcated  that  the  student  should 
change  behavior,  but  did  so  in  a  casual  or  matter*of *fact  tone  that  dfd  not  imply 
any  anger  or  even  a  warning.    Management  responses  simply  informed  students  that 
their  present  behavior  was  unacceptable  and/or  instructed  them  +o  do  something  else. 

Warning  was  coded  when  teachers  told  students  tp  change  their  behavior  In  tones 
communicating  a  degree  of  irritation  or  :^^^^f\<S^{hnce  not  present  in  simple  management 
messages.    Warnings  often  implied  or  expressed  that  punishment  would  occur  if  the 
behavior  did  not  change*    However,  tJiey  did  not  contain  specific  threats,  like 
the  statements  coded  in  the  following  category* 

Threat  was  coded  if  the  teacher  went  beyond  a  vague  warning  and  made  a  speci- 
fic threat  telling  the  offending  student  what  would  happen  If  he  or  she  did  not 

comply  with  the  teacher's  demands*    Threats  included  loss  of  privileges,  los3  oi 

^  ,  .  f  ^ 

test  credit  (usually  when  a  student  was  seen  cheating),  or  statements  that  per- 
sistence  with  the  disapproved  behavior  would  lead  to  some  <>t her  form  of  punishment. 

Finally,  criticism  was  coded  for  the  most  extreme  teacher  responses:  severe, 
tongue- 1  ashing  criticism  an<l/or  administration  of  some  kind  of  punishment.  Alt 
actual  punishments  were  coded  here,  even  if  they  were  not  accompanied  by  spec!^ 
fic  verbal  tritlcism.    This  was  because  neither  extreme  criticism  nor  punishment 
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were  infrequent,  and  neither  wouf^  have ^be^n  open  to  meanihgful  statistical 

♦ 

analyses  if  coded  separately.    Furthermore,  fhey  seemed  to  be  essentially  equlva- 
lent.    The  difference  was  more  in;teacher  styie  or  preference  ratKer  than  in  the 
degree  of  negative  affect  rnvolved  in  the  teacher's  response  to  misbehavior,* 
Both  kinds  of    responses  represent  a  loss  of  patience  with  the  student,  wh*iqh  / 
results  in  the  most  serious  kind  of  Jiegative  consequences  that  are  iikely  to  ar/lse 
in  a- particular  teacher's  classroom.    With  sorr*e  teachers, -this  is  the  expression 
of  anger  and  crit:cism*    Otjier  teachers  administer  punishment  without  becoming 
particularly  emotional  or  upset,    Somi©  teacher^  do  both,  '  . 

Looking  bacR  over  the  categories  for  teacher -responses* to  misbehavior, 
note  that  management  responses  involved  direct  intervention  but  nb  direct  or 
wen  indi'^^^t  negative  affect.    Non-verbal  interventions  u$ual  ty  were  es/err  less 
obvious  as  reacrions  to  misbehavior,  although  at  times  they  did  Invofve  apparent 
negative  affect  even  though  nothing  was  said  (the  teacher  glared  menacingl-y  at 

the  offending  student).    The  last  three  categories  all.  involved  negative  affect. 

ft 

^    ^'^  '  . 

The  degree  of  negative  affect  varied  considerably  for  both  warnings  and  < 
threats,    ^he  difference  between  these  coding  categories  wa^  whether  or  not  the  . 
'teacher  was  specific  in  threatening  negative  consequences,  riot,  the  degree  of 
negative  affect\  Teacher  behavior  coded  under  criticism  usually  involve  the  most 
extreme  negative  Mfect,  although  occasionally  teachers. would  administer  pun  I  sjwient 
without  showing  much  anger  or^even  fmpatfence- 

^Student  reactioi^  to  teacher  disciplinary  responses  were  coded  as  cowed  or  ^ 
su I  len>    Both  of  theseVodings  w^re  optional,  so  that  they  ^;Wer^6  codfed  only  when 
the  observer  was  certainNthat  the  student  had  showed  the  behavior'  involved. 
Students  were  coded  as  cowed  if  they  appeared  to  be  sheepi  ih, ,an>^ious,  ashamed^ 
■■  ■      -       /  .  ■ 
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embarrassed,  afraid,  or  otherwise  generally  sorry  for  having  misbehaved  or  upset 
at  being  out  of  the  teacher's  good  graces.    Students  were  coded  as  su I len  if 
they  appeared  defiant,  s'tjilen,  angry,  resentful,  or  otherwise  contempt uotjs  of 
the  teacher  and  afpparently  unafcald  and  unbothered  by  her^  anger. 

Students  also  were  coded  as  sullen  tf  they  responded  to  teacher  scolding 
by  making  faces  or  .obscene  gestures  after  the  teacher  turned  her  back,  or  by  . 
grinning  at  friertds  or  gloating.    Thus,  the  su I  len  category  Included  two  qui  re  ^ 
different  typos  of  student  reactions  to  Jsc  plinary  interventions  by  the  teachers, 
a Ithough  both  types  suggest  allena*  Ion  ^rom  and  general  negativism  toward  the 
teacher*    In  contrast,  the  behaviors  coded  *under  cowed  suggest  that^the, student 
cares  about  the  teacher's  opinion  and  is  sorry  for  having  madfe  the  teacher  angry. 

Critical  Behaviors  '        ,  *  * 

Note  that  several  of  the  student  behaviors  shown  in  Figure  B-l  are  c i rc I ed , 
These  behaviors  were  considered  sufficiently  serious  and  Interesting  that  observers 
were  instructed  to  code  them  whenever  they  occurred,  even  if  the  teacher  did  not 
notice  them.  This  coding  convention  helped  insure  that  behaviors  particularly 
relevant'  to  peer  relationships  and  to,  accurate  measurement  of  severe  misbehavior 
would.be  recorded,  even  if  the  teacher  failed  to  notice  such  behavior  or  to  res- 
pond to  it*  \ 

In  addition  to  critical  student  behavior,  critical-  teacher  behavior  was  coded 
vhert  teachers  did  things  thought  to  be  particularly  relevant  to^the]ir  expectations  \ 
and  attitudes  toward  individual  students.    Four  of  these  were  positive  behaviors 
indicating  that  the  teacher  liked  the  s-tudent  or  at  least  was  trying  to  behave 
positively  toward  the  student.    These  Included  asking  the  Student  to  take  names 
when  the  teacher  left  the  classroom,  flattery,  physical  affection,  andunakrng  a 


good  example  of  the  student  by  publicly  praising  his  or  her  behavior  and 
suggesting  that  other  students  Imitate  It, 

In  addition,  teachers  were  coded  for  critical  behavior  if  they  publicly 
held  up  a  student  as  a  bad  example  to  the  ^Imr  students.     In  this  case,  the 
teacher  went  beyond  the  previously  described  disciplinary  reactions  addressed  to 
individual  students  by  addr^ss^ng  a  statement  to  the  class  as  a  whole  criticizing 
^he  studenf's  behavior  and  warning  them  against  Imitating  it. 

In  addition  to  these  anticipated  critical  teacher  behaviors,  anything  ejse 
that  seemed  critical  or  noteworthy  to  the  observer  was  coded  in  an  '^other*' 

category  and  was  explained  somewhere  on  the  coding  sheet, 

^  'J 

Preparation  of  Classroom  Observation  Data  for  Analyses  ' 
The  coding  system  v/as  used  by  17  classroonfi  observers  who  familiarized  th^fem^ 
selves  with  It  and  practiced  using  it  until  they  were  able  to  reach  a  criterion 
of  80?  or  better  agreement  with  one  or  more  partners  In  each  of  the  major  cate- 
gorFes  of  the  system,    practice  coding  was  done  In  t:lassrocwns  that  were  observed 

ater,  and  it  focused  on  taVget  students  who  would  be  included'In  the  stujdy.  Thus, 
the  practice  phase  involved  coding  under  realistic  conditions.     It  accomplished 
.the  task  of  familiarizing  the  teachers  and  students  to  the  presence  of  classroom  . 
observers  at  the  same  tTme  the  observers  were  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
s^  stem,  '        ■  -        ■  .   .     *  J  , 

Observers,  could  begin  to  accumulate  data  that  Woulci.  be  used  In  later  alSnalyses 
as  soon  as  they  reached  reliability  criteria,  although  sometimes  they  continued  to 
practice  a  little  longer  In  certain  classes  because/^hey  had  not  yet  memorized 
the  code  numbers  of  the  target  students.    Each  target  student  had  a  unlque^number, 
anfl  all  interactions  Involving  thl;^  student  were  .coded  with  this  identification  iium 
ber  so  that  they  oDuld  he  tabCiiated  later,    Rawi  codes  were  punched  and. tallied 
for  each  targ'et  student  and  each  classroom,  using  a  computerized  tallyjng  program 


/ 
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^developed  specf'^^ical  ly  for  this  purpose  (Crawford  and  Washington,  1974), 

Each  observer  coc^^d  a  given  elassroom  five  times.    Observation  periods 
Included  either  an  entire  morning  or  an  entire  afternoon.    Two  separate  observeirs 
were  assigned  to  each  classroom.    This  was  to  minimize  observer  bia$  effects 
and  to  jnake  possible  fHe  assessment  df  agreement  between  the  two  observers  on 

*  ■■       *  i  " 

the  self  report  measures  administered  at  the  end  of  the  study*    Thi§  arrangement 
meant  that  each  classroom  was  observed  for  a  total  of  To  half  days,  jbr  about 
20  hogrs,  ;   *  - 

A  total  of  164  variables.  wefTe  derived*  from  the  raw  coding  through  tabulation 
of  frequency  of  measures  (such  as. "number  of  small  group  response  opportunities") 
or  computation  of  proportion  measures  (such  as  "percentage  of  teacher  responses 
to  misbehavior  which  were  non-^verbal  interventions'.').    For  analyses  of  differences 
by  grade  and  sex  of  student,  these  raw  scores  were  used. 

Scores  had  to  be  standardized,  however,  for  all  ana lyses-^Involvlng  data  on 
individual  students*    This  was  because  different  cfassrooms,  grades,  and  even 
schools  had  different  "norms"  for  many  of^  the  behaviors  we  measured,.    For  example, 
smalt  group  instruction  occurs-  for  much  of  the  day  Jn  the  early  gra4es,  betause  ft 
.  Ts  relied  upon  for  teaching  beginning  reading.    However,  it  begins  to  disappear 
around  fourth  grade,  and  is  seldom  seen  thereafter-         /  '  * 

The  ideal  way  to  adjust  individual"  scores  to  take  such  group  differences  into 
account  Is  to  standardize  scores  separately  for  each  classroom^  so  that  each, 
st-udents'  scope  on  a  variable  reflects  his  or  her  status-with  respect  to  Irwne- 
diate  classmate^^  not  all  other  students  J n  the  study.    However,  standardisation  by 
Individual  classrooms  was  not  feasible  In  this  study,  because  the  number  oT^^ 

V  +  -  " 

h  '  ■  ./  ■ 

target  students  sometimes  was  too  low.    Therefore,  we  did  the  next  best  thing,  ^ 
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standardizing  scores  within  schools  and  grade  levels*    Thus;  each  student's 
score  on  each  variable  represents  h|5  or  her  status  relative  to  other  students 
i n  the  same  grade  at  hfs  or  her  schooU  / 

This  means  that  school  averages  and  grade^ averages  in  the  standardized 
scores  aref  equal,  and  that  many  group  effects  on  individual  scores  have  been 

If 

eliminated*    The  standardized  scores  still  were  affected  by  individual  teacher 

/  / 

differences  which  were  not  controlled  through  the  standardi^arton  process,  however* 
This  is  not  a  very  serious  problem,  bWartise  so  many  teachers  were  involved  In  the 
study,  and  because  students  In  the  13  groups  were  scattered  across  c lassroo;ns* 

Consequently,  there  Is  little  danger  that  findings  based  on  ahalyses  of 
data  from  individual  students  were  unduly  influenced  by  one  or  a  sma 1 1  number  of 
teachers*    The.  primary  effect  of  any  systematic  teajcher  Individual  deferences 
operating  when  we  collected  the  ^^ata  would  be  to  Increase  the  error  or  randomness- 
variance,  and  thus  reduce  the  number  and  strength  of  significant  relationships* 
This  probabjy-happened,  buf  not  to  any  significant  degree*      .  ^ 


\       BeHavior  Checklists 


After  completing  the  ffve  scheduled  observations  In  a  q^lven  classroom, 'each 
{  '  '  '    ■         ..  ■■ "    ^  ■  .- 

ob^orver . f i I  led  out  the  behavior  checkl i  si  shown  in  figure  Br2  for 'each  of  the  ^ 
^-       ^  .    .        ...  .  .  '     .  ■ 

targM  students  In  that  x lassroOm*    This  was  a  high  Inferertce  measure  designed 

^to  supplement  the  low^lnference. coding  system  just  des&rlbed*-  Observers  use4'^  ,    _  , 

information  they  had  picked  ujj.ln  the  prcicass*of  observing  the  students  when^fltllilg 

out  the  checklist  but  ttjey  .checked  fhe  presence  or  Absence  of  "general  traits  or 

Behavior  tendencies*    'In  effects  fftev  Jhferred\*these  generalities  from  more  sped* 

fic  observations*    This  is  why  checklists  and  slmUar  Iristrumehts.  of  ^thls  ktnd  . 

are  caited  ,^'high  inference"  instruments*     In  contrast,         low  inference  coding  ^: 


system  descri bed  above  involved  either  no  inferences  at  all  or  very  minima! 
Inferences  -in  translating  observable  events  Into  coding  records. 

The  tJfehavior  checklist  was  weighted  heavl  I y  toward  negative  student  qualities 
likely  to  produce  negative  teacher  reaction's,,  although  it  did  include  several  - 
positive  qualities  expected  to  correlate  with  positive  teacher  reactions*  Obser- 
vers filled  out  tiie  checklists  independently  (without  knowledge  of  each  other's  . 
scores)*    FInal/scores  for  each  student  were"  tabu  lated  by  adding  the  scores  from 
the  two  observers.    Students  received  a  sv^ore  of  *'0".o'h  a  given  checkl  1st:;  variable^ 

if  neither  observer  had  checked  it;  t!.ey  received  a  score  of  "I"  on  the  variable 

^  *  <>  ^       "i  -       ^  - 

if  one  observer  checked  it  and- the  other  d^d'not;  and^they- recdrived  a  score 

f  -  ^  ,  ^  . 

of  "2"  if  both  observers  checked  it* 

The  original  checklist,  shown  In  Figure  B-2,  contained  40  items*    These  were 
reduced  to  35  items  combined  into  six-behavjor  checkl  ist /^ores  on  the  basis  of 
statistical  analyses*    Two  Itfems  (tall-short;  large-sjrtal I )  were  dropped  because 
they  combined  alone  to  form  a  physical  height  iacj^,  and  thls^  in  tjurri  filled  to  '^^ 

correlate  systematically  with  other  variables*    Three  other  Items  in  the  original 

.    '  *  '  ^       /      >  . 

checklist  did  not  cluster  with  o;fher  Items  to  form  factors*    Analyses  revealed 

that  the  major  reason  was  low  variance:  very  few  students  were  checked  for  these. 

items*  ,  Because  of  this,  these  Items  could  not  correlate  consistently  with  other 

scores*    Consequently,  they  were  dropped  from  further  am^t^yses* 

The  35  items  which  did  cluster  into  interpretable  factors  which  correlated 

with  other  jdata  are  shown  . in  Figure  B-3*    Items  on  the  same  factor  correlated 

highly  with  one  another  and  had  similar  patterns  of  rplafionships  with  scores 

m      t  -  , 

frcmi  other  data  sets,  ;so  we  used  combination  scorefs  as     way  to  Increase  .variance 
and  reliabiiity  anO  decrease  needless  repetltic^n*    The  comb i nation -scores  were 
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were  formed  by  summing  the  scores  for  each  of  the  items  that  made  up  the  six  new 
scores,  reversing  item  scoring  direction  when  n*'   '  .sary* 

Observer  Adjective  Descriptions 
The  behavior  checl^l^Ist  was  a  fbrced  choice  Instrument  requiring  the  observers 
to  respond  to  a  preselecVed  set  of  categories.    The  same'was  true  of  the  observers 
ratings  of  the  students  on  the  13  scales  measuring  student  attributes.     In  order 
to  complement  these  forced  choice  self  report  data,  we  asked  each  observer  (again, 
independently  of  the  other  observer  who  had  coded  the  same  target  students)  to 
provide  three  adjectives  or  brief  descriptive  phrases  which  described  the  ttsree 

most  salient  characteristics  of  each  studertt.    The  only  limitation  Was  th^t 

if  ' 

purely  physical  characteristics  such  as  sex,  race,  or  height  should  not  be  men- 
tioned* 

Because  these  were  free  responses,  no  direct  assessinent  of  reliability  or 
agreen^nt  could  be  made,  even  thoug^h  two  observers  were  reporting  on  each  student* 
However,  a  check  for  apparent  discrepancies  or  contradictions  revealed  that 
these  were  rare,  occurring  In  considerably  less  "than  one  percent  qf  the  re^onses* 
When  this  did  happen  (for  example,  when  one  observer  described  a  ''student  sociable 
and  another  described  the  same  student. as  quiet  or  shy),  the  discrepant  adjectives 
were  omitted  from. -the  data*    All  other  adjectives  were  then  analyzed  and  grouped 
Into  categories  which  included  descrlrptions  which  were  synonymous  or  very  similar 
to  on^  another*    This  method  allowed  the  coders  to  make  open  ended  responses  . 
describi  ng  the  students  1n  thei  r  own  words^  but  sti 1 1  a  I  lowed  statistical,  analyses 
,of  groups  of  students  large  enough  to  mlake  such  analyses  meaningful*,  . 

Some  of  the  adjective  description  groupings  Involved  simple  presence  or 

■■    ■  .        ■       ^  ■        '  ■  .  i 

absence*    Others  Involved  bipolar  dimensions  on  which  students  were  scored  as  * 
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low,  high,  or  no  data.    Two  measures  Included  three  categories,  so  that  students 
wer©  scored  as  low,  middle,  high,  or  no  data*  ~r 

After  an  initial  category  system  was  developed  adjectives  wer^  scored 
separately  by  two  Independent  raters,  with  differences  resolved  by  discussion 
whfere  possible.     If  adjectives  could  not  be  agreed  upon  ^s  belonging  in  one  of 
the  categories,  the/'Were  placed  int^  a  residual  category.    Those  statements  which 
were  clearly  positive  were  placed  In  a  "rssFdual  positive"  category;  those  whjch 
were  clearly  negative  were  placed  in  a  "residual  negative"  category;  and  tho^e 
which  were  not  codable  into  any  of  the  other  categories  and  also  wl^re *not  either 
positive  or  negative  were  placed  Into  an  "unscoreable"  category*  (Readers  interested 
in  a  detailed  account.of  this  scoring;  Including  a'  complete  fist  of  all  adjectives; 
given  and  of  how  they  were  classified,  should  consult  Anderson,  Brophy,  Evertson^ 
Baum,  and  Crawford, (l975* ) 

Teachers'  Adjective  Descriptions 
Adjectives  were  soMclfed  frrorti  the  teachers  during  interviews^conducted 
after  classroom  observations  had  been  com(ileted.    Like  the  observers,  the  teachers 

'Were  reciuested  to  supply  three  adjectives  or.  brief  phrases  which  described  the  mo^t 
salient  or  characteristic  attributes  of  each  target  student*    As  with  the  observers* 
adjective  cfescriptlons,  the  teachers'  adjective  descriptions  then  were  placed  ir»to 
larger  categories^  with  differences  between  categorlzers  resolved  by  discussion. 
Again,  adjectives  that  did  not  fit  any  of  the  categories  were  scored  as  residual 
positive  or  negative  where  possible,  and  the  remainder  were  coded  as  "unscoreable," 

(Detai I s  about  the  classif icat ion  of  teachers*  descri pt Ions  also  are  given  in 
Ariderson,  Brophy,  Evertsori^- Baum^  and  Crawford, 0975.) . 
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Our  main  purpose  in  collecting  these  free  response  data  from  the  observers  and 
teachers  was  to  discover  student  attributes  which  we  had  not  included  among  the 
13  scales  or  the  40  behavior  checklist  items.    These  forced  choice  instruments 
had  fhe  advantage  of  simple  scoring,  and  standardized  response  methods,  but  you 
can  get  from  them  only  what  you  put  in.     tf.you  have  not  included  one  or  more 
'Important  attribute,  you  will  get  no  information  about  it  from  a  forced  choice 
instrument* 

On  the  other  hand,  free  response  metiiods  allow  such  information  to  come  out 
spontaneously  as  teachers  and  observers  describe  students  in  their  own  words. 
This  allows  them  to  report  on  student  attributes  which  they  have  noticed  but 
which,  were  not  anticipated       previously,  so  that -valuable  new  insights  m%  occur* 
The  disadvantage  of  free  response  data,  of  course.  Is  that  the  gains  In  spontaneity 
and  richness  of  description  are  achieved  at  the  expense  of  standarlzation  and  ease 
of  scoring.     In  fact,  in  order  to  use  the  data  for  statistical  analyses.  It  Is 
necessary  to  develop  coding  systems  which  will  allow  synonymous  or  similar  des- 
criptions to  be  categorized  together*  , 

This  can  be  done  reliably,  but  it  Is  a  tfrife  consuming  process,  even  when 

relatively  few  adjectives  are  Involved.    The  present  study  included  self  reports 

;  .  .. 

from  three  different  individuals  about  each  of  362  students,  so  It  was  necessary 

to  limit  the  number  of  responses  made  abQut  each  student*    This  was  dolie  to  keep 

that  number  standard  and  thus  make  the  students  more  directly  comparable,  and 

also  to  hold  down  the  number  of  descriptions  which  had  to  be  classified*  With 

*  *  - " 

^  these  considerations  In  mind,  we  arbitrarily  set  a  I  iijxi  t  of  three  descriptorS|. 

asking  each  respondent  to  provide  no  more  and  no  fewer*    This  worked  in  general, 

although  a  few  respondents  gave  more  than  three  adject Ives.or  gave  two  which  were 

synonymous* 
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^  Other  Information  "  * 

tn  addition  to  these  standardized  self  report  data,  we  attempted  to 
collect  any  other  information  which  might  be  pertinent.    Cpnsfequently,  after 
eliciting  adjectives  from  the  teachers,  we  asked  them  to  teil  us  if  there  wjre 
anything  else  that  we  should  know  (such  as  illnesses  or  family  problems  which  might 
have  made  students  behavg  unchacacteristic^ljy  durfng  the  time  we  were  observing), 
in  response  to  these  questions,  the  teachers  frequently  mentioned  unusual  events 
(usually  unfortunate  ones)  which  had  occurred  during  the  spring  semester,  although 
In  most  cases  they  added  that  they  had  seen  little  or  no  Effects  on  the  student's 
behavior  at  school. 

In  a  few  cases,  parl^icularly  those  involving  the  death_Q^«,jaL.£arant,  there 
were  reports  of  children  becoming  depressed  or  showing  other  negative  effects* 

Afso,  during  each  of  their  classroom  visits^  coders  noted  down  anythl^^g-^'ha;!^ 
se^ed  worth  recording  which  was  not  a  Iready  jnc  luded  on  the  codjng  sheet,  Muci/ 
of  this  Information  concerned  the  teachers  rather  than  the 'Stu^Spnts,  although  / 
some  of  It  was  useful  for  interpreting  the  data  for  Individual  students*  Also, 
much  xjf  "It  proved  to  be  useful  In  developing  1 1  lustratjve  case  studies* 

\       .         .        '  *   '  I       •  -^^ 

...    .  c         *         '         Summary  ^        ^     ,  .      .        /  - 

A  variety  of  data  was  colle^:ted  about  the  target  students.    In  March  through 
May  of  the  second  year  ol  the  study,  each  classroom  was  observed^ten/times, 
fi*ve  times  each  by  each  of  two  observers,  using  a.  low  Inferervce  cocflng  syst©n 
deslgnedl  especia  I  ly  for  the  study.    The  system  a  I  lowed  for  the.  refcording  of  ai ! 
dyadic  Interactions  between  the  teacher  and  Individual  target  students,  as  wet 
as'for  certain  critical  behavlors'on  the^ part  of  target  students  pr  the  teacher* 
Teachers  and  observers  knew  who  the  t^get  students  Were,  byt  fhey  did  not  kfloW 
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the  particular  pat+erns  of  consistency  in  teacher  rankings  or  their^stgtus  on 
the  (3  scales. 

The  low  inference  classroom  coding  yielded  164  variables.    These  were 
used  in  raw  score  form  for  certain  analyses,  but  most  analyses  used  transformed 
scores  in  which  individual  students*  scores  were  standar-dized  within  school  and 
grade  (but  not  classroom).    This  substantially  reduced  but  did  not  entirely  eli- 
minate the  effects  of  general  di fferences  among  teachers  on  the  individual  scores 
of  studen'i's. 

After  classroom  observations'were  completed,  self  report  data  were  collected 
from  both  the  teachers  and  the  classroom  observers.    The  teachers  and  observers 
were  asked  to  provide  three  adjectives  or  brie.f  phrases  describing  each  target 
student's  most  salient  characteristics.    These  adjectives  later  were  categorized 
and  grouped  for  statistical  analyses.    The  teachers  also  provided  information  on 
any  unusual  circumstances  in  a  student^s  life. which  might  have  made  a  difference 
in  the  student's  behavior  in  the  classroom  dur^Ing  the  time  we  were  observing,  and 
the  observers  noted  anything  special  or  unusual. 
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Figure  Behavior  Problem  Checklist^ 


5. 


School  #   

Target  Race 


2.    Target  #   3.    Target  Name 

6*    Teacher  Race  . 
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For  each  item,  circle  (I)  to  indicate  that  the  item  describes '%he  ch 
circle  (2)  to  indicate  that  the  it^m  describes  the  child  SOMEWHAT;  c 
indicate  that  the  item  is  TYPICAL  of  the  chi^ld*    if  you  carinot  rate, 

*  Attention-seeking,  "show-off"  behavior 
Has  fun  with  peers  ^  . 

Sel f-consc|oushess,  easi  iy  embarrassed 
Fixed  expression,  lack  of  emotional  reactivity 
Disruptiveness^  tendency  to  annoy  &  bother  others 
Boisterousness,  rowdiness 

Prjeocc^pation;  "In  a  world  of  his  own,"  daydreaming 
Shyness,  bashfuln^ss  with  peers 
Preference  for  solitary  activities 
Dis I i  ke  for  school 
Popular  with  peers 
Short  attention  span 
Lack  c>f  self-confidence 
InattentI veness  to  what  peers  say 
Easi I y  confused 

Hypersensitivity,  feel ings  easi ly  hurt 

Laziness  in  schooi  and  In  ^er^formance  of  9ther  tasks 
\  Anxiety,  chronic  general  fearfu(ne5s_*^^^; 
MrresponsibI  Ilty,  xjndependabi  i  ity 

Repression,  chronic  sadness 

lAieoiSberativeness  in  peer  situations 

Aloof nWs,  socia I  reserve 

Suggestible,  easily  fed  by  others 
^Clumsiness,  awkwardness,  poor  muscular  coordination 
/  Destructiveness  tn  regard  tahis  own/or  other  property 

Negativitism,  tendency  to  do.  the  opposite  of  requested 

Impertinence,  sasstng  >  ■■ 

Sluggishness,  lethargy  % 

Profane  language,  swearing;  cursing  ^  ^ 

Irritability,  hot  tempered,  easi ly  aroused  t6  anger 

Often  has  physical  complaints,  e*g*,  headaches,  stomach 

Ctonsttuctive  use  of  time 

Dependency  on  teacher 

V/)  1 1  i  ngly  hel  ps  peers  with  work 

Peer  leadership  academically 

Teacher  favoritism  - 
Picked  on  by  teacher  ■ 

Social  leadership  among  peers       .  * 
ffestlessness,  inabi  I  ity  to  sit^stihl       .  : 
Aggressive  play  with  peers 

Clrjfle  physical  characteristics  of  target  If  pertinent. 
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Fig. B-3. Behavior  Checklist  Factors 


1.  Boisterous,  disruptive 

1 .  I  rrespons i  b  I  e ,  undej^endab  I  e 

i 

2.  Negative,  tends  to  do  opposite  of  requests 

.    3.    Disruptive,  tendency  to  annoy  and  bother  others 
4.    Lazy  in  school  and  performance  of  tasks 
5*    Boisterous,  rowdy 

6.  Destructive  to  own  or  others  property 

7.  Aggressive  play  with  peers 

8.  DisI ike  for  school 

9.  Short  attention  span 

10.  Restless,  unabie  to  sit  still 

11.  Does  not  meke  constructive  use  of  time 

12.  Impertinent,  sassy 

13.  Picked  on  by  teacher 

!4.  Attention-seeking, show-off  behavior 

2.  Passive,  Unemotional 

1.  Prefers  solitary  activities 

2.  Fixed  expression,  lack  of  emotional  reactivity 

3.  Preoccupied,  In  a  world  of  hi^s  own,  daydreams 

4.  Shy  and  bashful  with  peers 

5.  Aloof,  socially  reserved 

6.  Depression,  chronic  sadness 

7.  Does  not  have  fun  with  peers 

8.  Self-conscious,  easily  embarrassed 
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Peer  leader  academically 


2.    Social  ,leadership  among  peers 


3.    Popuiir  with  peers 


Teacher  favorites 


\ 
\ 


4.    Poor  peer  relations 


'      Sattentiveness  to  what  peers  say 

2.    Uncooperativeness  In  peer  situations 

3*    Irritability,  hot  tempered,  easily  angered 

5#    low  seif-esteem 

J.    Hypersensitivity,  feelings  easily  hurt 

2.  Easi  iy  confused 

3.  lacM  of  self-confidence 

4.  Suggestibte,  easily  led  by  others 

6.    Ciumsy,  lethargic  * 

I.    Clumsy,  awkward,  poor  coordination 
2*    Sluggish,  lethargic  [ 
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Teachers  and  classroom  observers  each  provided  information  about  the 
students  in  the  study.    They  rated  them  on  the  same  13  attribute  scales, 
and  they  provided  three  adjectives  or  brtef  descriptive  phrases  In  the 
free  response  interviews*    Comparisons  between  these  data  sets  provide  in- 
formation about  the  degree  of  accuracy  and  general  credibility  of  fhese 
self  reports  of  perceptions  of  students*    Furthermore,  combinations  of 
logical  analyses  with  comparisons  of  data  sets  provide  information  about 

the  reasons  for  inaccuracies  which  mgy  appear*  ^  ^ 

-  * 

Contrasting  Conceptual  Sets 
Perception  is  not  automatic.    We  can  see  very  different  things  in 
precisly  the  same  situation  depending  upon  our  perceptua I  set*    This  term 
refers  to  a  predisposition  to  notice*  or  eiven  an  active  looking  for*  certain 
things  rather  than  others.    When  we  enter  a  situation  with  a  clear  per- 
ceptual set',  we  are  "set"  to,  perceive  information  relevant  to  our  present 
concerns.    This  makes  us  especiaUy  likely  to  ncitice  these  things  and  not 
to  notice  other  things* 

For  example*  suppose  you  are  passing  the  display  window  of  a  department 
,  store,  walking  towards  the  corner  of  the  street  where  the  entrance  to  the 
store  is.     If  you  have  made  an  appointment  to  meet  a  friend  at  the  corner, 
you  will  pay, no  attention  to  the  display  In  the  store  window.  Instead, 
you  will   look  ahead  towards  the  corner  and  concentrate  on  the  people, in  an 
effort  tb  pick  out  your  friend*    You' probably  will  qof  notice  anything 
about  the  store  display  unless  the  friend  is  late,  and  you  have  to  kill  some 


Contrast  this  with  what  you  might  do      ydu  were  window  shopr'ng-* 
With  this  perceptual  set  in  the  same  situation,  you  would  concer  Irate 
on  the  displays  in  the  store  windows  and  paying  little  attention  to  people  , 
passing  by  on  the  street.    In  fact,  if  ,the  goods  displayed  were  sufficiently 
interesting,  you  easily  might  fail  to  notice  a  friend  In  the  crowds  ,un  less 
the  friend  spotted  y6u  and  came  over  to  talk, 

.Perceptual  sets  structure  what  is  seen  in  the  classroomv  too.  This 
is  important  to  keep  Tn  mind,  because  most  of  our  findings,  in  areas  where 
teachers  and  observers  did  not  agr^e  strongly  were  differences  In  efnphas;:^  - 
rather  than  contradictions  or  outright  disagreements.    In  turn^  these 
differences  in  emphasis  se^  readily  expTainabie  if  you  take  into  account 
the  differences  in  perceptual  set  which  were,  operating. 

The  Teachers 

Like,  other  institutions,  schools  have  particular  functions  land  well" 
established  roles  for  those  who  populate  them  and  fulfill  their  functions. 
Of  these^  we  are  concerned  mostly  with  the  teacher  roie  and  the  student 
role.    Regardless  fo  what  they  are  like  personally  and  how  'they  conduct 
themselves  outside  the  school,  teachers  have  in  cbnwiKan  certain  attributes 
connected  with  the  teacher  role,  a^nd  students  have  in  connon  certain  at-^ 

k:^:-  -'^^-.^^  ■  .  ■    ■  '  '  ^  / 

.tr^!i&)^;^^   Sonnecf^d  with  the  studeht  role;  during  the  time  that  they  spend 

^  ■    \  ..  '  " 

'toge1"he7^  at  school,     .  ^  .    ■       ^  ^ 

T*'  '  ■  -         *  ^ 

*  .  ■  - 

The  teacher  role  ijncludes  organizing  and  running  the  ctassrootn  as  an 

^administrative  unit,  teaching  the  curriculum,  and  enforcing  codes  of  conducts 

It  ^  . 

These  aspects  of  the  teacher  role  tend  to  focus  teacher  perceptions  of 

students  or)  student  attributes  most  relevant  to  the  roio. 


These  attributes  cluster  together  to  form  a  student  role  which  com- 
plements the  teacher  role*    Students  are  expected  to  learn  and  follow 
codes  of  conduct  at  school  and  to  master  the  curriculum,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher.    As'  a    result  of  all  of  this,  teachers  do  not 
perceive  students  simply  as  unique  individuals  perceiving  other  unique 
individuals,    Because  of  a  perceptual  set  focusing  on  these  rolfes,  teachers 
usually  perceive  students  from  the  perspective  of  teachers  and  perceive  .the 
students  in  their  rotes  as  students.    Student  attributes  ..most  relevant  to 
the  everydey  functFoqJng  of  the  classroom  9S  a  whole  and  to  the  academic  pro- 
gress  of  individual  students  are  given  primary  attention,  With  correspondingly 
less  attention  tc  less  relevant  attribute?,*    As  a  resuit,  most  teachers  are 
much  more  aware  of  studeiit  attributes  IJke  classroom  conduct,  work  habits^ 
and  achievement  than  they  are  of  attributes  like  peer  popularity  or  athletic 
skills*  ^       '  ^ 

The  Observers  . 

The  classroom  observers  had  a  very  different  role  which  made  them  more 
likely  to  notice  certain  attributes  that  teachers  might  miss,  but  at  the  same 
time  less  MkeLy  to  notice  attributes  important  to  teachers*    Some  struciuring 
of  obs^rvers^  perceptions  no  doubt  occurred  because  they  were  using  the 
coding  system  and  thus^^were  concentrating  oj\  the  teachers  ana  their  inter- 
actions with  target  students*    Thus,  they  were  more  likely  to  observe  target*  - 
students  at  times  whpn  they  were  interacting  with  1tn2H:eacners  tiian  at  other 
times*    However,  when  the  teafihers  were  interacting  with  non-target  students, 
the  observer^  had  a  chance  to  observe  target  students  working  Individuatly 
or  interacting  with  peers*    Also,  critical  beh3vior&  of  target  students  werjB 


;  coded* whenever  they  were  observed,  even  If  the  teacher  was  not  involved,- 
In  general/  then,  th^  observers  were  less  focused  dn  student  attributes 
directly  related  to  conduct  and  achievement,  compared  to  tf^e  teachers, 
^    This  may  have  made  them  more  I Ikely  to  notice  student  attributes 
relatively  unrelated  to  teacher  and  student  roles,  but  their  perceptions 
wer^  subject  to  different  sources  of  Inaccuracy,^  Firsts  they,  were  less 
likely  to  be  able  to  judge  attributes  like  caref LTT^of^kJiabits  or  per- 
sistence  in  problem  solving  accurately,  because  thiey  did  not  have  access  to  ^ 
students'  seatwork  or  assignments.    More  general jy^  they  observed  the 
^target  students  for  only  fivo  half-day  observation  periods,  whereas  the 

^^T'feaehars  interacted  with  these  students  over  th6  course  of  a  whole  school 

year.    This  meant  that  the  observers  had  much  less  chance  to  oarrect  mis-  . 

1  ■  -         *  ^*  .  ■        ^  ■ 

■Haken  fKrst  Impressions,  and  that  their  observations  were  much  more  likely 
to  be  affected  by  sampling  error.    Because  they  saw  the  students  only  fiye 
times  instead  of  almost  every  day,  and  bec^ause  itMs  possible  that  certain 
students  were  behavIrig'Uncharacte^lstical  ly  during  these  fjve  obseWatlon 
periods,  observers.may  have  formed  different  impressions ^than  the  ones  ttiey 

I  ■  :  - 

b      '  -  ■  ■ 

would  have  formed  frpm  observing  every  day,  .  - 

,   The  samplng  error  problem  probata ly  was  not  too  great,  because  obSBr- 

vations  were  spread  out  as  much  as  possible.    Systematic  sampling  error  would 
.  have  been  more  likely  If  observations  had  be^n  taken  during  theVs.^me  week 

or  at  least  within  a  short  time  Span,  where  consistently. uncharacteristic 
'  behavior  J_s  more  I Ikely,    The  mor^  hnportant  source  of  error  In  Observer' 

perceptions  probably  was  the  1 imtted  opportun ity  tp  observe  ;hhe  target  students. 

With  many  students  to  observe  arid  only  f  ive  opportunltjles  to  observe  ttem^ 

classroom  observers  did  not  have  opportunities  to  develdp  rictrjty  detai  led 


perceptions  of  students.  Sometimes,  In  fa9^,  observers  could  not  remember 
students  wel I  enough  to  rate  them  with  a^  confidence  on  one  or  more  of 


the  13  scales. 


Halo  Effects  ^  - 

These  considerations  pbint  to  halo  effects  in  both  sets,  of  dat^>  but 
different  kinds  of  halo  effects/ occurring  for  different  reasons,-  Halo 
effects  are  distortions  of  perceptions  that  occur  because  an  observer 
develops  a  general  Impression  (particularly  a  generally  positive  or  negative 

impression)  of  the  persoa/belng  observed,  and  this  general  impression  tends 

" "  / 

to  influence  ratings  on/virtual ly  any  dimension.    Favorable  impressions 

/ 

are  likely  to  Increas*^  ratirigs,  Bnd  unfavorably,  riatings  to  jdecrea^e  ratings. 
We.  expected  theft  halo  effects  would  occur  in  i-he  teacher  data,  despite 
the  prolonged  oppc/rtuni  ii'es  for  teachers  to  Interact  with  and  observe  their 
students,  becau^  of  teacher  preoccupation  with  student  attributes  important 
fo  teacher  and^ student  roles.    We  expected  that  students  perceived  favorably 
on  achievement  and/or  conduct  would  be^ijercelved  favorably ^On  other  attributes 
and  vice  v^c^a,  ^ 

We  eixpected  similar  phenomena  In  the  observers'  ratings,  bat  we  did  not 
expect /It  to  be' a  very  strong  or  important  factor.    This, was  beicause 
obsenvers  were  not  playing  the  teacher  role,  nor  were  theypbs^fving  students„ 
pritnart  l.y  "wi th  respect  to  the  degree  to  which  they  f  ul  f  i  Med  i-he  Ideal  i^ed 
s/udehT  role^    Natural  ly,  they  noticed  these  things  because  of  the  'setting 
and  the  coding  system,  but  theV  were  less  Hkely  to  consider  th?m  crucially. 


\ 


important,  because^fhey_W^u:3^4io4^  themselves*  They 

"* —  ~  ,  '  ' 

were  relatively  unlnvolved,  compared  to  the  teachers^  and  thus  iess  likely 
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to  be  susceptible  to  halo  effects  relating  to  teacher  and  student  roles. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  limited  opportunity  to  observe  the  students 
(limited  both  in  nurrtber  of  opportunities  to  observe  and  in  the  variety  of 
data  available)  made  them  susceptible  to  halo  effects  of  a  different  kind* 
lo  most  cases,  their  knowledge  of  students  was  limited  to  a  relatively 
gmall  number  of  specific  observations.    Halo  effects  based  upon  memories  of 
salient  or  notewprthy  events  are  especiaMy  likely^^der  conditions  like 
this  where  information  is  limited*    Furthermore,  ^ith  certain  students,  the 

number  of  memorable  events  was  small,  probably^too  sma|-l  for  really  accurate 

^  '  ■ 

rating  on  all  13  scales*    Observers. were  glA/en  the  option  of  not  RJaklng  a 
rating  at  all  when  they  had  no  idea  about  the  student's  status  on  a  scale, 

but  they  did  make  ratings  whenever  they  had  a  genera!  Iftipresslon,  even  If 

/ 

the  impression  was  vague*  Rating^  made  under  these  conditions  were  especially 
susceptible  to  halo  effects. 

Because  of  these  differences  in  roles,  and  because  of  the  likelihood 
.J>f  halo  effects  in  the  observations  of  both  sets  of  informants,  we  compared 
data  from  teachers  an^j^observers.    This  was  done  both  to  evaluate  accuracy 
and  to  try  to  defsy^ine  the  extent  and  nature  of  halo  effe*/;^. 

Ratings  on  the  J3  Scales 

The^cprnelations  shown"  ip  Table  C-1  indicate  good  agreemeat  between 
the  teachers  and  the  classroom  observers  on  most  of  the  13  scales.  The 
first  column  of  correlations  is  for  f-he  target  stiidfents  who  4ifere  perceived 
consistently  across  alt  five  sets  of  teacher  rankings.    Jhe  second  column 
'contains  correlations  between  teacher  rankings  and  coder  ratings  ior  those 
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students  perceived  consistently  only  by  the  second  year  teachers*  These 
correlations  are  Included  to  help  assess  the  accuracy  of  tha  second^year 
teachers'  perceptions  about  students  seen  differently  by  the  first  year 
teachers-    We  will  return  to  this  point  !ater. 

Correlation  coefficients  extend  from  -l»0  through  0  through  +U0» 
Correlations  at  or  near  zero  Indicate  no  relationship  between  the  two 
variables,  while  higher  correlations  !n  either  direction  away  from  zero 
indicate  Increasingly  stronger  relationships*    A  positive  correlation  means 
that  teacher  ranklf>gs  in  a  certain  direction  on  a  certain  scale  were  associated 
with  similar  observer  ratings  on  the  same  scaie*    Thus,  high  positive  cor- 
relations  Indicate  good  agreement  between  the  teachers  and  the  observers* 
Low  correlations  mean  less  agreement,  and  negative  correlations  would 
mean  disagreement  in  the^ense  that  teachers  tended  to  rate  students  high 
on  the  scale  but  observers  tended  to  rate  th6  same  students  low* 

Note  that  all  of  the  correlations  in  the  first  column  of  Table  C- I 
are  positive  and  statistically  significant,  showing  varying  degrees  of 
agreement  between  teachers  and  observers.    This  indicates,  as  we  expected 
on  the  basis  of  our  consistency  criterion  for  choosing  the  target  students, 
that  uninvolved  classroom)  observers  wbo  did  not  know  how  the  teachers  had 
ranked  these  students  tended  to  rank  them  similarly*    Presumably^  this 
means  that  the  student  Attributes  that  led  to  these  rankings  are  reasonably 
obvious*  ^ 

Most  of  the  correlations  were  qui^e  high  under  the  circumstances, 
In  addition  to  being  statistically  significant.    The  teacher  rankings  had 

been  reduced  to  3-poInt  scales,  ar^d  the  coder  rafiklnga  were  original  ly  S-poInt- 

*  _  .  .  ^ —  ^       -■  .  ■  ■  ■ 

scales  summed  to  produce  5-point  scales*    Where  scafes  are  short  and  of. 
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unequal  length  (as  in  this  case),  it  Is  difficult  to  achieve  extremely 
high  correlations,  so  that  .coefficients  of  about  *50  or  so  indicate  high 
^gj^^ement*  ^  .  ^ 

Even  so,  there  were  differences  among  scales  in  degree  of  correlation*  , 
A^T^eiiien^^  was  highest  on  variabiles  relating  to  the  teacher  and  student  roles 
(calm,  caheful,  achieving,  cooperative,  and  persistent),  along  with  the 
rating  of  teabh^er  concern  for  students*    The  latter  finding  conf  irms  fearl  ier 
on5  that  theacher  concern  shows  Itself  rather  clearly  In  classroom  inter-^  f"^ 
action.    The  same  is  true  of  the  relatively  iower  coefficients  for  attraction, 
vhich  presumably  is  less  obvious  (although  agreement  was  reasonably  high  even 
for  this  scale)*    The  same  was  true  for  mature  and"  noticeable*    The  lowest 
correlations  also  are  easily  explained*    Those  concerning  happy  probably 
result  from  a  combination  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  mood  variable  subject 
to  change  and  the  fact  that  the  classroom  observers  were  not  in  good  positions 
to  make  an  accurate  judgment  about  student  happiness,  compared  to  the  variables 
discussed  earlier*^  ^  ^  ,  * 

The  relatively  tow  agreement  on  creativity  simply  reflects  the  nature 
of  the  variable-    Despite  wide  interest  in  it,  creativity  remains,  difficult 
to  define  and    measure,  let  alohe  rate  .through  simple  observation*    Finally,  ■ 
the  ratings  for  eye  contact  barely  reached  statistical,  significance,  even 
though  this  would  seem  to  be  an  easily  observable  behavior*    The  problem 
with  this  scale  was  not  accuracy  but  variance;    almost  all  students  looked 

■  * 

you  in  the  eye,  so  that  the  scale  dtd  not  discriminate  among  the  students 
very  well*    When  this  happens^  tW^re  Is  hot  much  opportunity  for  agreement 
.or  disagreement  among  different  observers,- because  the  great  buik  of  students 
get  the  same  score.     In  summary,  the  correlations  suggest  good,  agreanent 
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between  the  teachers  and  the  classroom  observers,  although  it  clearly  w^s 
higher  for  student' attributes  related  to  the  student  role  and  for  the 
teacher  concern  about  students  than  it  was  for  the  other  variables* 

The  correlations  In  the  right  column  of  Table  C-l  are  sImMar  to, 
but  mostly  lower  than>  those  In  the  left  column*  ,  The  differences  Indicate 
|hat  teachers  and  observers  agreed  less  about  the  students  seen  consistently 
only  by  the  second  teachers  than  they  did  about  students  seen  consistently 
by  two  teachers  across  both  years.    This  suggests  that  some  of  the  students 
seen  consistently  by  only  the  second  year  teachers  (and  In  ways  that  con- 
fliected  with  the  ways  they  were  seen  by  the  first  year  teachers)  were 
perceived  Inaccurately  by  +he  second  year  teachers*  , 

These  students  probably  were  the  ones  who  had  the  highest  probabilities 
for  unusual  patterns  of  relationships  among  variables  and  for  being  Involved 
in  situations  where  teacher  expectations  or  attitudes  functioned  as-  self-  .  . 
fulfi  I !  !ng  prophecies.    It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  the  differences 
between  the  two  sets  of  correlations  tend  to  be  either  relatively  small  of/ 
explainable  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  access  to  Information  on  the  ^art  of  the  * 
observers*    Thus,  as  the  general  literature  on  tef^cher  expectation  effects 
suggests,  such  effects  seem  to  occur  but  'Infrequently, 

The  patterns  of  agreement  shown  inColumn  2  are  sImlJar  to  th6se  In  Column 
I,  with  two  Ifnportant  differences.    First,  within  the  general  statement  that 

*  agreement  Is  slightly  lower>  It  remains  true  that  agreement  is  relatively 
higher  for  student  attributes  related  to  the  student  role  than  for  other 
student  attributes.    However^  this  must  be  adjusted  to  take  Into  account  the 

•  Information  available  to  the  classroom  observers.  .Agreement  was^  good  on 
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attributes  that  the  observers  could  see  and  remember  accurately  (calm, 
achieving,  cooperative,  noticeable).    The  variables  c^^reful  and  persistent 
showed  notably  lower  agreement  here,  most  probably  because  the  observers 
did  not  have  access  to  student  work  assignments  (the  best  evidence  upon  which 
to  make  ratings  of  these  attributes),    Lacking  these,  the  observers  had  to 
go  by  what  they  saw  in  the  classroom,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  rate  persistence 
or  care  1n  doing  assignments  by  watching  students ^from  across  _the  room. 
Some  students  finished  their  work  quickly  but  nevertheless  turn  in  neat  and 
correct  work,  while  other  students  may  work  persi stently  but  not  carefully, 
or  may  appear  to  be  working  when  they  are  not,       .  ' 

Several  other  things  areworth  mentioning  aboi*t  the  contrasts  between  the 
two  sets  of  correTations,    First,  note  that  agreement  in  rating  happiness 
is  much  Ihgher  for  the  stufdents  seen  consistently  only  in  the  second  year. 
This  makes  sense  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  happiness  is  Mkety  to  be  less 
stable  than  vari ables  such  as  general  temperament,  maturity,  work  habits, 
or  achievement,     tt  may  well  be  tiiat  a  significant  portion  of  the  students 
changed  in  thel^  general  happiness  levels  from  Year  1  to  Year  2,  thus  producing 
the  higher  correlation  for  those  seen  consistently  only  in  Year  2, 

The  same  thing  might  have  happened,  although  to  a  lesser  degree,  for 
attractiveness.    Children  change  in  appearance  as  they  develop,  and  there 
may  have  been  systmatic  changes  from  Year  i  to  Year  2  which  !ed  to  tlie  slightly 
higher  correiation  i-n^tihe  secbnd' column  of  Tqble  OL    Final  ly,  there  is 
every  reason  to bei  ieve  that  the  same  thing  was  opcurring  for  noticeable. 

Thus,  when  you  take  into  account  the  availability  of  reliabie  evidence 

"\  •  '  .  ,  ■  ■     ■  -  ■ 

to  the  observers  and  the  probabiiity  that  certain  students  changed  on  certain 


attributes,  a  picture  of  htgh  agreement  between  teachers  and  observeirs 
CTierges,    Agreement  was  almost  as  high  for  the  students  perceived  con- 
Sttstently  only  in  Year  2  as  it  was  for  those  perceived  consistently 
across  both  years  on  many  scales,  and  the  differences  are  quite  under-* 
.  standablfe  where  corre lations  went  down  noticeably  and  in  the  three 
cases  where  they  went  up. 

Cross  Correlations  "  :  .  * 

'        The  degree  of  halo  effect  in  the  ratings  can  be  estimated  by  looking 
at  the  intercorrelations  of  the  13  scales  for  the  teachers  and  the  coders. 
These  data  are  shown  in  Table  C-2,    Again,  the  data  are  only  for  students 
perceived  consistently  across  both  year?  by  two* different  teachers  in  five 
sets  of  ratings. 

If  each  scale  was  utterly  unrelated  to  all  other  scales,  all  correlations 
would  be  zero, "  However^  it  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  tbe  scales  are  highly 
Intercorretated,,    Eleven- bf  the  13  correlated  posltlv^iy  In  varying  ?degf;e^$i 
and  all  I  I  of  tKese  correlated  negative  with  the  concern  sea (e,  as  expe&^0d,  ^ 

■  The  noticeable  scale  is  the  only  one  that  did  not  fit  this  pattern.  In 
retrospect^  we  realized  that  this  was  because  the  scale  is  amblgtiQus  (as 
worded).     It  only  asks  the  respondent  to  state  which  students  stand  out;  It  . 
does  not  mention  the  reasons  why  these  students  stand  out.    These  and  qther 

,data  from  the  study  suggest  that  some  teachers  and  observers  listed  certain 
students  on  this  scale  because  ttiey  stood  out  f<ir  positive  reasons  (good 
achievement^/gcMDd  conduct,  etc)  whi  te  others  chose  $tudents  noticeable 

mior  negative  reasons  (primarUy  misconduct). 
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Except  for  this  single  scale,  then,  the    intercorrelations  shown  In 
Table  C-2  reveal  that  the  scales  were  related,  sometimes  quite  strongly; 
In  particular,  there  were  high  intercorrelations  between  calm,  careful, 
achieving,  mature,  cooperative,  and  persistent,  the  scales  that  relate 
most  directiy  to  good  work  habits  and  successful  school  achievement. 
Also,  these  six  scaJes  related  strongly  io  the  two  measures  of  teacher 
attitudes.    Teachers  tended  to  like  students  who  were  high  on  these  scales 
and  be  concerned  about  students  low  on  4^hem,    The  correlations  for  happy, 
creative,  attractive,  and  ey^  contacl^ followed  this  same  general  pattern, 
but  much  less  strongly,  ^ 

A  second  point  that  is  sfeen  easily  from  Table  0-^2  is  that  correlations 
were  much  higher  for  teachers  ^than  for  observers.    Of  79  coefficients, 
teachers  were  higher  than  observers  on  72  and  lower  on  only  six,  wiht  one 
even.    This  suggests  a  much  higher  degree  of  halo  effect  in  the  teacher 
rankings  than  in  the  observer  ratings.    We  will  have  more  to  say  later  about 
whether  this  halo  effect  amounted  to  an  artificial  ^arpening  of  real  relation- 
ships versus  distorted  perceptions  suggesting  relationships  where  none        -  / 
actua I ly  existed,  '  , 


Cross  Tabulations 

To  Illustrate  more  graphical ly  the  apparent  halo  effect  of  the  ratings 
of  students  perceived  consistently  across  both  years,  we  have  prepared  the 
'  cross  tabulations  shown  in-Table  C-3  and  C-4,    These  tables  indicate,  tor 
each  pair  of  scales,  the  numbers  of  s^tudents  that  teachers  and  observers 
(respectively)  classified  into  each  of  the  four  posisible  combinations  of  . 
high  and  low  scores.    To  the  extent  that  two  scales  are  positively  correlated, 
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a  student  high  on  one  scale  ts  likely  to  be  high  on  the  other,  and  a  student 
low  on  one  scale  is  likely  to  be  low. on  the  other*.    In  this  case,  scores  will 
pile  up  in  these  two  eel  |s,^>and  few  students  wilt  be  c  lassif  i^d  In  the  eel  I  s 
representing  high  scores  on  the  first  scale  and  low  scores  on  the  second, 
or  in  the  ceils  representing  low^cores*on  the'  first  scale  and  high  scores 
on  the  second*  - 

A  contrasting  situation  that  appears  when  two  scales  are  unrelated  is 
that  roughly  equal  numbers  of  students  appear  In  each  of  the  four  eel  Is, 
so  that  there  Is  no  tendency  for  rnost  of  the  students  to  be  high  on  both  scales 
(high-high)  or  low  on  both  scales  (low-tow).    As  yoi  can  see  in  Table  C-3 
and  04,  this  was  not  the  case.    Except  for  noticeable,  which  did  not  s+^ow  a 
clear  relationship  to  the  other  scejtes  for  tha^  reasons  already  discussed, 
the  cross  tabulation  shows  striking  rajationships  among  the  scales*  Scores 
pile  up  in  the  hlgh^htgh  and  low-low  cells,  except  for  the  noticeable 
scale  already  dt^lscussed  and  the  concern  scale*    Actually,  the  concern  scale 
has  the  same  kinds  of  strong  relationships  to  the  other  scales  as  they  do 
to  one  another*    The  difference  is  that  the  scores  pile  up  In  the  opposite 
cells  because  this  scale  correlated. negatively  with  the  other  scales*  Con- 
sequently, whereas  a  student  ranked  high  In  persistence  would  be  expected 
to  r^nk  high  in  achievement  or  maturity  as  well,  a  low  hanking  would  be 
expected  on  the  concern  scale*    Similarly,  most  students  ranked  high  In 
concern  would  be  expected  to  rank  low  on  the  other  scales*  - 

Study  these  tables,  partlucl^rly  Table  C-3,  which  presents  the  data 
from  teachers,  to  .ful ly  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  these  relationships* 
Notice,  for  example,  tKat  the  careful,  achieving,  and  persistent  scales  did 

■ 

not  contain  a  single -exception  to  the  prevailing  pattern  among  them.  A 
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total  of  36  children  were  listed  as  both  highly  persistent  and  high  !n 
achievement,  and  52  children  were  listed  as  low  in  both*    Not  a  single  child, 
of  362  was  perceived  as  consistently  high  in  achievement  but  low  in  per- 
sistence or  (more  probably)  high  in  persistence  but  low  in  achievement* 
In  part,  relationships  like  this  occur  for  methodological  reasons* 
We  asked  the  teachers  to  rank  the  students  on  these  scales  separately, 
doing  nothing  to  encourage  them  te^thlnk  about  the  scales  in  combination* 
It  *s  Sikely  that  teachers  wouid  havX  nominated  certain  students  If  we 
had  asked  something  like  "Are  there  students  In  your. class  who  will  work 
long  and  hard  at  their  assignrnents  but  still  do  not  aqhteve  very  highly 

y  -  '* 

compared  to  other  students?"  or  "Are  there  students  In  your  class  who  are 
generailly  high  achievers  but  who  become  frustra*©c^  and  give  up  easily  when 
they  encounter  difficult  problems  rather  than  persist    In  seeking  solutions?" 

Overwhejmtingiy  lopsided  relatlonship^^^^ke  these  cannot  be  explained 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  methodology,  howev^er*    It  becomes  par^tlcuarly 

obvious  when  you  look  at  these  cross  tabulat^lons  that  halo  effects  were  , 

1  ■*■ 

operating  here*    We  had  expected"  relationships  among  the  scales  similar 'to 
the  ones  we  found,  but  we  did  not  expecJxTo  see  Jus^t  a  few  exceptions,  or 
even  no  exceptions  at  all,  to  the  predominant  patterns.    Al+hough  It  probably 
Is  true  that  many  or  even  most  of  these  relationships  are  real,  (most  h4gh 
achievers  are  persistent,  and  vice  versa).  It  seems  obvious  that  there  should 
be  more  exceptlon^^han  appear  In  thfese  tables-    Notice,  fdf  example,  that,  ' 
according  to  the  teachers,  no  stuxJent  who  was  cooperative  was  not. also  calm, 
no  high  achlevfer  wias'.not  #l^so  careful ,  .no'^Iow  achiever  was  happy,  no  attrao- 
tlve  student  was  cooperative,  and  so  on*.  Obviously,  these  perceptions  are 
Incorrect*  "     ;    "  . 
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The  observer  ratings  showed  more  exceptions,  but  still  the  dominant 
patterns  were  striking,  and  there  were  some  patently' unbel ievable  findings. 
For  example,  according  to  the  observers,  all  students  who  were  persistent 
also  W6re  catm,  and  no  student  lacking  in  persistence  was  careful  or  mature. 
In  general,  the  cross  tabulation  data  in  these  two  tables  remind  us  once 
again  that  things  seldom  are  as  simply  or  clear  as  they  appear  to  be. 
Expectations,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  generally  Intercorrelate  with  each'  ^ 
other  quite  nicely,  but  investigations  that  go  beyond  selfrreports  of  per-, 
ceptions  in  order  to  check  out  the  accuracy  of  perceptions  invariably  indicate 
that  these  strong  and  clear  patterns  result-more  fro^m  cognitive  consistency 
needs  than  from  real  relationships.    Those  whom  wu  like  rarely  are  as  good 
as  we  think  they  are,  and  those  whom  we  dislike  rarely  are  as  bad  as  we 
think  they  are,  '  .  ^  -  .  ' 

/  * 

Partial  Correlations      -  /^^^ 

It  is  obvious  from  the  correlations  and  cross  tabulations  of  the  teacher 
rankrrTgs"~Dn  the  13  scales  that  halo  effects  were  particularly  strpug  in 
these  rankings  in  general  and  in  the  rankings  on  certain  scales  in  parti- 
cular.   One  way, to  assess  the  nature  of  l»ak)  effects  on  J rttercor relations 
is  to  compute  what  are  cal  led  p&rtia L:Corre|atlons,    Ordinary  correlations  , 
like  those  presented  so /-far  are  cpmputeid  from  the 'raw  rating  scores,  (to 
'adjustinents  are  made  in  the  scores  before  the  computation  of  correlations^ 
"These  are  cal led  zero-order  correlation  Coefficients,  Indicating  that  no 
(z6ro)  other  variables  have  been  used  to  adjust  the  scores  on  twp  particular  ^ 
*^sca(es  before  correlating  them,  ,  ;  / 
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Partial  Correlations  involve  the  Introduction  of  adjustments  to  "hold 
contant"  the  effects  of  one  or  more  other  variables  on  the  two  variables  of 
interest.    For  example,  we  could  compute  a  partial  correlation  between 
rankings  for  persistence  and  rankings  for  achievement  with  rankings  for 
.^turity  held  constant.    This  would  be  a  first  order  partial  correlation, 
because  the  effects  of  a  single  variable  (in  this  case,  scores  on  the  maturity 
scale)  were  removed  from  the  correlation  between  the  achievement  and  per- 
sistence scales.    This  proc^&dure  removes  the  halo  effect  that  maturity 
ratings  have  on  ratings  of  achievement  and  persistence,  ' 

We  computed  partial  correlations  of  the  13  teacher  ranking  scales,  in 
order  to  look  at  the  relationship  between  each  pair  of  scales  when  halo 
effects  or  other  effects  of  rankings  on  the  other  scales  were  taken  Into 
account,  'This  required  eleventh-order  partial  correlations,  meaning  that 
alh  ri  of  the  other  scales  were  controlled  simultaneously  In  computing  the 
partial  correlation  between  any  two  particular  scales.    We  could  not  perform 
therse  ari^fyses  using  on ly  the  data' for^the^student^  perceived  consistently 
across  two  years,  because  the  number  jaf  students  for  whfch  data  were*  : 
available  for  any  given  correlation  would  have^been  too'^ow.    So,,  we  used 
ali'of  the  rankings  available  on  all  of  the  target  students.    Wherever,  da?fa 
were  mi?5Sing.  because  the  Student  was  perceived  inconsistently,  the'^fhean  score 
for  all  rankings  on  the  scale  involved  was  substituted  for  the  missing  score. 

This  procedure  made  it  possible  to  have  a  score  for  all  students  in  the 

,  -  ^  *^ 

sample  without  biasing  the  pattern  of  I ntercorrelatJon  of  the  scales.  It 


did  have  the  effect 
.so  that  even  the  ze 


of  reducing  the  size  of  the  (Correlations  obtained,  however 
ro-order  correlations  computed  this  way  are  Ibwer  th^n  the 
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same  correlations  computed  only  for  students  who  had  scores ^on  both  variables. 

The  data  from  these  analyses  are  shown  in  Tabfe  The  top  coefficient 

in  Qach  pair  is  the  2ero-*order  correlation  between  the  two  scales.  Jhe 
bottom  one  Is  the  ele^fenth-order  partial  correlation  between  the  same  two  ^ 
scales*    Looking  first  at  the  zero^-order  correlations,  note  that  substituting 
the  mean  for  misstng  data  lowers  the  general  patterns  of  intercprrelatJons, 
compared  with  the  ones  Jn  Table  C-2.    Those  i'n  Table  C-*5  are  systematical  |y 
lower,  even  though  most  are  statJs|lGal ly  significant  because  the  numbers  of 
students  included  were  so  large*  //    "  ' 

Another  i-hing  that  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  coefficients  in  Table 
C-2  with  those  in  Table  C-5  is  that  the  drop  in' ^i^relatt'on  tends  to  be 
^greatest  for  coefficients  involving  scales  that  appear  tp  involve  strong  , 
halo  effects*    The  strength  and  nafure  of  halo  effects  l/h  these  Inter- 
correlatlons  can  be  seen  most  clearly  by  comparing  the /zero-order  Qorrelatlons 


in  Table  .C-5    wjth  the  corresponding^^ eleventh-order  correlations  right  below 
them'.     It  is,  obvious  at  a  glance  that  relationstiips  petween  scales  usually 
are  much  weaker  when  halo  effects  have  been  removed^    The  pbrtlat  correlation 
Is  lower  In  77  of  79  cases*    Furthermore,  whereas,  78  of  the  zero-order  cor-  * 

relatiorrs  are  statistically  significant  beyond  the  .05  leV6l,  this  Is  true 

'f  '     ■  ,      "  '\       *         .  • 

-        ■  '  .  'i- 

of-^orily  33  of  the  eleventh-order  partial  correlations.  -  ^ 

These  partial  correlatiohs,  particularly  those  si^gnificant  beyond 

the  *00l  level,  provide  tlie  best  indfcatlon  of  the  relationships  among  s^cales 

when  halo  effects  are  controlled*    One  relationship  stands  out  In  par^lGUlW: 

,the  partial  correlation  between  persi stence  and  careful  is  *39*    No. other 

partial  correlation  Exceeds  *25,    Thus,  as  the  teachers  saw  It^  these  tWo 
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student  attribqtes  w^ere  the  most  closely  related  of  the  13  included  "In 
the  set  of  scale%*  .  ^ 

^  Students  ranked  9s  calm  also  were  likely  tp  be  Tanked  as  careful  and 
cooperative,  and  they  were  ranked  low  on  noticeable,  ;  To  a  lessen  extent, 
these  same  sudents  wre  likely  to  be  rated  as  mature  and  to  be  rated~high!y 
on  the  attachment  scale.    Note  i*hat  the  relationships  between  calmness' 
ratings  and  ratings  of  achlev^^nt  anti "^persistence  drop  otrh  altogether  in 
kiiB  partial  correlations.    This  Indidates^i'hat  halo  effects"  from  other 
scales  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  zero*c|rder. correlations  of' 
calmness  with  achievement  and  persistence. 

Students  described  as  careful  also  were  likely  to  be  described  as 
achieving  and  persistent,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  as  attractive,   ^Strpng y 
relationships  with  the  careful  scale  which  dropped  out. completely  In  the^^ 
partial  correlations  Include  those  for  maturity,  cooperation,  attachmeny/^, 
and  concern.    In  general,  the  data  for  the  careful  scale  indicate  tha  1/  If 

was  strongly  affected  by  halo  effects/  / 

■      •  ■   ■  "  .       ■  '"."'■■■"/ 

Students  described  as  happy  also  were  described  ^as  rlotJceabIe*/i  To  a^ 


lesser  extent,  thfey  vthre  described  as  cooperative,  attract f 


and  likely  to  "^itia^^^ta  i  n  eye  contact.    This  suggests  a  genera  I 


ve,  pei/s 


si  stent. 


/ 


era. of  social 


attractiveness  In  physical  featureS:;and-^irttergerOThaI  relation^lps  for  the*  / 
students  described  as  hapoy,  .  7^  /  .  / 

The  achievements  scale  showed  the  greatest  number  of  strong  relatrphships 
with  other  scales,  suggesting- that  it  probably  was\t!ie  largest  single  con- 
-Juil^tor  to  halo   effects  in  the  intercorrelations,  ^Students  described  as 
high  aehiqversr^§+so--wai::e_described  as  carefulj^  mature^  cfeatlvej^  and     ^  / 
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noticeable,  and  the  teachers  were  relattVeTy  uhconcerned  about  them-    To  a  ^ 
lesser  extent,  the  teachers  also  described  these  students  as  persistent. 
In  general,  the  pattern  of  relationships  for  the  achieving  scale  Indicate 
that  the  high  achievers  were  rated  as  such  primarily  'because  of  high 
ability.  ^ 

Note  that  the  partial  correlations  show  no  relationship  between  the  " 
achievement? fecal 6  and  the  rankings  on  calm  or  cooperative^  Indicating  that 
these  students  were  not  notably  better  behaved  than  their  classmates.  Also> 
despite  their  high  ratings  on  achievement  and  even  on  creativity,  the  partial 
correlation  with  teacher  attachment  was  near  zero-    Thus,  Independent  of  more 
personal  attributes,  achievement  based  primarily  upon  sheer  ability  apparently 
is  unrelated  to  teacher ^attachment.     It  fs  negatively  related  to  teacher 
concern,  most  probv^bly  because  the  teachers  have  little  need  to  be  concerned 
about  these  bright  students. 

Children  described  as  mature  alio  weje  likely  to  b^e  described  as  hlghly^ 
achieving,  cooperative,  and  creative,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  as  calm,  unat- 
tractive,  and  persis^tent.    The  pattern  for  maturity  Is  slml  I  lar  In  many  ways 
to  the  pattern  for  achievement,  suggesting  that  maturity  rankings  reflect 
intellectual  development  more  than  physical  or  social  development.     iV  Is  not 
possible  to  tell  from  these  data  whether  the  description  of  ^mature  students^,, 
as  unattractive  is  based  primarily  upon  physical  or^upon ^social  characteristics* 

Students  described  as  cooperative  also  were  ^described  as  calm,  mature,  ^ 
and  likely  to  be  objects  of  teacher  attachment.    To  a  lesser  degree,  they  . 
also  were  described  as  happy,  persistent,  not  especially  noticeable,  and 
unlikely  to  be  objects  of  teacher  concern/  These  d^ta  suggest  that  classroom  ; 
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conduct  dnd  the  interactions  with  teachers  that  affected  cooperation  ratings 
were  particularly  important  correlates  of  teacher  attitudes.    Teachers  were 
likely  to  be  attached  to,  and  unlikely  to  be  concerned  about,  students 
who  were  cooperative.    This  was  true  even  though  cooperation  was  unrelated 

to  achievement,  creativity,  or  attractiveness  In  the  partial  correlations. 

*  '■ .  - 

This  confirms  the  expectation  that  the  degree  to  which  student  behavior 

\. 

corresppnds  to  the  Ideal  student  rote  Is  central  to  teacher  attitudes 
more  so  even  than  achievement.  ,  "  ' 

Students  described  as  creative  also  were  described  as  achlfeving^^^ture, 
attractive,  and  noticeable.    In  general ,  the  pattern  of  relationships  here 
suggests  that- teachers*  creativity  rankings 'were  associated  with  a  generally 
positive  pattern  of  student  characterisltics.   This  conflicts  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  Get2els  and  Jackson  (1962)  that  teachers  cjislike  students  perceived 
as  highly  creative.    The  teachers  rated  these  students  as  attractive,  and  the 
attitude  rankings  show  no  indtcatjjon  of  a  negatWe -response  to  theae  students. 
The  conlTg.st-W'Htr~fhe~co?T-?^  suggests  that 


teacher  attitudes  are  much  more  closely  related  to  student  conduct  th^n  to  / 
creativity.  -  /  ' 

^^jjjdgjxts--descTT5S^^  also  were  described  as  creative  and 

as  objects  of  teacher  attSchmef*t.    To  a -lesser^  ^xtelit,  they' also  wer0  des-^ 
crlbed  as  caref uj ,  happy,  irmature,  anB- noticeable/   The  negative  relation^  ^ 
ship  with  maturity  Is  somewhat  sJurpi^lsing,  especially  Jn  view  of  the  positive 
relationship  with,  the  attachment  scale.    Th^se  data  reaise  ^the  question  of 
whether  physically  attractive  students  are^^specla! ly  1 i keTy  t6  become  objects 
of  teacher  attachment,  or,  instead,  whether  students  that  teachers  become 
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attached  to  are  especially  likely  to  be  perceived  as  attractive.    Also,  the 
negative  relationship  with  the  maturity  scaJ^  raises  questions  about  the 
Interaction  of  physical  attractiveness  with  teacher  perceptions  of  maturity. 
Students  described  as  persistent  were,,especta(  ly  I  ikely  to  also  be 
^described  as  careful  and  as  objects  of  teacher  attachment.    In  addition,  they 
were  likely       be  described  as  happy,  achieving,  ^ature,  and  Cooperative. 
The  general  pattern  here  suggests  high  self-esteem,  enjoyment  of  the  student 
role,  and  willingness  to  put  considerable  care  and  effort  into  assignments. 

o 

L  ■  * 

Although  these  students  are  described  as  relatively  high  achievers/  the  general 

'pattern  suggests  that  students  rated  higly  on  the  persistence  scale  were 

hard  workers*    This  contrasts  with  the  students  rated  highly  on  the  achievement 

scale,  wh(5  appeared  to  be  achieving  more  through  sheer  ability  than, through 

hard  work*  '         |  >j  ^  * 

With  this  in  mind.  It  is  particularly  interestijig^  note  that  the  per-^_ 

sistent  students  were  likely  to  be  objects^ofj^act^^  the 

^^tUgh^acM^  that  teacher  attitudes  arejnore 

affected  by  student  effort  than  sheer  ability.    Also,  students- described  as 

persi stent  were  not  likely  to  become  objects  of  teacher  concern,  even  though 

the  zero-order  correlations  suggest  that  they^'wSr^.    Apparently,  teachers 

were  more  concerned  about  students  who  were  less  Ukely  to  overcome  difficulties 

♦ 

through  their  own  efforts  thah  the  persistent-^students  were.  ^ 

Students  described  as  objects  of  teacher  attachment  were  ranked  highly 
♦  ■         .  ■  *■  .  ^ 

on  cooperation,  attractiveness,  and  persistence,  and  Significant  relationships 

also  appeared  for  calm  and  for  eye  contact.    As'^tated  ^artier,  thffe  combination 

'  '  -    .  ■  *  r  '  '  ■  . 

suggesH  that  teachers  are  most  likely  to  become  attached  to  students  who 
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combine  general  social  attractiveness  with  general  cooperation  and  willingness 
to  play  the  idealized  student  role.     It  is  interesting  that  self'-control, 
cooperation,  physical  attractiveness,  persistence,  and  eye  contact  all  are 
non-cognitive  characteristics.    Achievement,  me&turity,  and  creativity  were 
unrelated  to  teacher  attachment.    Also,  students  described  as^  happy  were 
not  espe^Dially  lifcefy  to  be  objects  of  teacher  attachment,  and  the  two 
teacher  attitude  scales  (attachment  and  concern)  were  unrelated  In  the  partial 
correlations. 

The  partial  correlations  for  the  concern  scale  are  puzzling.    Even  after 
removal  of  halo  effects  through  partial  ling,  the  general  pattern  is  negative, 
and  only  two  coefficients  are  significant.    Teachers  were  most  likely  to  bs 
concerned  about  studentsji^hojii^^  un- 
cooperative,     Indepencjfn^  of  these  scalds,  there  was  no  significant  relation- 
ship between  teacher  concern  ^nd  such  student  attributes  as  carelessness, 
unhappiness,  immaturity,  or  lack  of  persistence.    This  again  underlines  the 
fact  that  teacher  attitudes  are  focused  on  student  attributes  central  to 
the  student  role. 

Students  described  as  noticeable  were  particularly  likely  to  be  des- 
cribed as  happy,  achieving,  and  restless^  and  also  likely  to  be  descl"ibed 
as  uncooperative,  creative,  attractive,  and  I ikely  to ^maintain  eye  contact. 
This  mixed  pattern  illustrates  what  has  been  said  earlier  about  this  scale- 
"^Apparently,  some  students  were  ranked  highly  on  noticeable  because  they 
had  positive  attributes  liKe  achievement,  happlnes$|^  or  attractiveness, 
while  others  were  ranked  highly  on  noticeable  because  they  had  noticeable 
negative  attributes  I  Ike  restlessness  or  poor  cooperation. 
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It  is  interesting  to  speculate  about  the  other  end  of  this  scale. 
The  pattern  suggests  that  the  least  noticeable  students  are  calm. and 
cooperative  but  not  outstanding  on  any  of  the  other  characteristics  included 
in  the  Set  of  rankings.    This  suggests  passive  and  complaint  students  who  are 
not  notably  bright  or  high  achieving  and  do  not  have  other  qualities  that 
cal I  attention  to  themselves.    There  are  suggestions  that  th^se  students  . 
might  be  unhappy,  unattractive,  and  generally  low  in  sel^f  esteem,,  although 
additional  data  would  be  needed  to  assess  this  possibility. 

The  partial  correlations  for  the  eyexontact  scale,  like  the  zero-order 
correlations,  are  the  weakest  of  the  13  sets.    The  three  partial  correlation^ 


that  cLij3_reach^&tatfStica^l~^rg  suggest  that  students  rated  high  on 

eye  contact  were  descrijbed  as  happy,  as  objects  of  teacher  attachment,  and 
as  noticeable.    This  is  not  much,  but  the  patte'^n  is  f ascinating^as  far  as 
it  goes.    Both  folk  wisdom  and  psychological  studies  of  body  language 
C  Efran;  1969)    suggest  that  ey&  contact  is  correlated  both  with 
Self  esteem  (which  might  explain,  the  relationships  with  happy  and  noticeable) 
and  with  mutualattraction  (note  the  relationship  to  teacher  attachment). 
Thus,  although  it  probably  is  ^simply  a  correlate  rather  than  either  a  cause 
or  an  effect,  eye  contact  apparently  is  a  useful  clue  to  student  self  e'steem 
and  to  the  quality  of  the  teacher-student  rejationship,  7^ 
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:Adjective  Description  Yariables 
In  addition  to  data  on  ,the  13  student  attribute  sea les,  data  from- the 
adjective  descriptions  of  students  proyido  another  basts  for  comparing  the 
viewpoints  of  teachers  with  those  of  the  classroom  observers,-  Recall  tha^l 
each  teacher  and  each  classroom  observer  was  asked  to  give  three  atfjepTlves 
or  brief  descriptive  phrases  Indicating  the' aftrtbutes  mastVch&r^jsr^^ 
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or  noteworthy  (In  their  opinion)  of  each  target  student.    Only  three  responses 
were  allowed,  but  any  adjective  or  descriptive  phrase  that  came  to  mind  was 
accepted;  there  was  no  checklist  or  list  of  suggested  adjectives. 

The  original  res^ponses  were  grouped  and  ultimately  sorted  into  the  cate- 
gories shown  in  Table  0-6,    Each  category  Included  several  different  adjectives 
and  short  descriptions,  but  for  convenience  of  communication  we  have  chosen 
a  single  adjective  or  phrase  to  characterize  the  category  as  a  whole,  A 
full  list  of  terms  making  up  each  category  will  be  found  tn  Appendix  D,  Most 
of,  the  terms  are  self  explanatory,  ai+hough  a  few  require  comment. 

Sociable  (I)  refers  to  friendliness  and  sociability  in  interaction, 
mostly  with  peers.    Helpful  (5)  refers  mostly  to  willingness  or  even  eagerness 
tQ  help  the  teacher  by  running  errands  or  doing ^favors.    However,  it  includes 
perceptions  of  general  willingness  to  abl^e  by  teacher  requests.    Still,  It 

-       .  ^      A'  [ 

has  a  more  narrow  ^d  SfJecIfic  tDsaning  than  wellVbehaved  (6)x  which  refers  to 

\  -  \ 

students'  general  classroom  conduct,  \  ^  \ 

Motivated  C8)  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  the  student  appeared  to  be 
self -motivated  in  working  on  assignments  and  thus  not  in  need  of  external 
pressure  or  reinforcement  from  the  teachsr^    Good  worker  ( I  I )  refers  to 
attenti veness,  care,  and  persistence  in  working  on  seatwork  assfgnmervts,:.  ^ 
Although  there  is  a  degree  of  correlation,  for  obvious  reasons,  good  worker 


is  independent  from  achieving  (10),  which  refers  to  general  student  success 
,in  mastering  the  curriculum,  independent  of  the  work  habits  described  under 
good  worker. 

Popular  (12)  refers  to  peer  popularity,  or  the  degree  to  whfch  students 
^were  well  liked  by  ^helr  peers.     It  differs  somewhat  f rom;sbciable  CI)  In 
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that  students  classified  as  sociable  were  those'who, often  tnttlated  social 
interactions  with  peers.    These  highly  sociable. studetns  were  not  necessarily 
popular  Vith  their  peers,  and  not  all  students  who  vyere  popular  wer^  papti" 
cularly  sociable.    Both  of  these  peer  interaction  categories  also  differ  from 
social  leader  (24).    Social  leaders  were  students,  Iqpked.^jp  to  for  leadership 
by  the  peer  group.    They  were  -not  hecessari ly^highly  sociable  or  even  highiy 


pop_u  I  ar,  aJ_thougtv-they  usuattY^  wre"~the  'iMter,  * 

Active  (15)  refers  to  sheer  activity  levei,  but  aggressive  t!3)  refers 
to' hostile  interactions  with  pjeers.    Students  classified  as  active  were 
physfcally  active  but  not  necessarily  aggressive.-   Those  classified  as 
^aggressive  were  buHies  or  others  who  frequently  got  into  disagreements  or, 
fights.    Temperamental  (18)  refers  to  students  who  became  upset  easily, 
cried  when  f  rust^*'ated,  or  were  genera  I  ly  immature  In  emotional  development. 
Temperamental  does  not    have  an  aggressive  connotation,  however.     In  fact, 
the. students  classified  as  temperamental  were  in  many  ways  the  bpposites  of 
students  classified  as  aggressive,  ,^ 

/Humorous  (21)  Included  students  described  as  having  a  good  sense  of 
humor,  students  described  as  being  funny,  and  students  described  as  being 


siiry  in  thelrjCla^sqroorifKantics,    Ltkeab'le  (25)  refers  to  fhB  degree  to  which 
students  were  perceived  as  IIkeabl6  by  the  adult  giving  the  description, 

^ss^ified  here  were  not  necessarily  well  liked  by  their  classmates, 
and  stu<i^ts  described  as  likeable  by  teachers  were  ndt  necessarily  described 
as  t  ikeable  By,  classroom  observers^^  and  vice  versa*   In  contrast  t<5  I  Ikeab  le,; 
which  reffers  to  sHidents'  general  appeal  tA  th6  adults  d^SGrlbing  them^ 
attractive  i26)  Is  (Imlted  to  perceptions  of  students^  ^^physi^f  aftractiveness. 
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Students  seen  as  physclally  attractive  were  classified  here»  while  those 
seen  as  attractive  In  a  more  personal  sense  were  classified  as  likeable* 

Students  classified  as  dependent  (27)  were  thoss  who  were  particularly 
dependent  Opon  the  teacher  for  continuous  help^  guidance,  or  reassurance* 

The  first  27  categories  were  applied  to  ttre  statements  of  both  teachers 
and  classroom  observers*    Categories  28  through  36  apply  only  to  the  teachers^ 
and  categories  37  through  39  apply  only  to  the  observers  * 

Goo^J  home  (28)  refers  to  teacher  statements  that  the  student  came  from 
a  good  home^  that  the  student  had  been  well  prepared  for  school  by  the  p^rents^ 
that  the  parents  wer^e  especial  Ty  coopeirative^  and  so  on.    Cries  easily  (34) 
is  similar  to  temperamental  (18)^  except  that  it  refers  specifically  to 
students'  tendency  to  cry  when  frustrated  or  to  whine  or  pout  when  upset* 
These  students  also  were  included  as  a  subset  of  the  students  classified  as 
temperamental*    However>  many  other  students  not  so  prone  to  cry  also  were 
included  in  the  temperamental  category*. 

Untrustworthy  (35)  students  were  those  described  as  likely  to  lie,,  cheat, 
steal i  CQpy/  or  be  generally  sneaky  and  untrustworthy  in  their  behavior* 
These  students  had  no  credibility  with  the  teachers,  because  they  had  done 
Such  things  frequently,  so  much  so  that  the  teachers  mentioned/ them  when 
asked  to  give  their  three  most  characteristic  attributes*        /  . 

the  last  three  variables  appeared  only  in  the  observer  djata*    Good  teacher 
^relations  (37)  was  coded. when  the  Observer  felt  that  a  studeht  had.  particularly 
good  relationships  with  the  teacher  and/or  was  an  object  of  teacher^  favoritism. 
Female  stereotype  (38)  Encompasses  adjectives  used^to  describe  some  of  the 
female  students  which  refer  to  traditionally  stereotyped  folate  attributes 
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(prim-,  prissy,  delicate,  ladylike*  etc.).    Bossy  (39)  refers  to  persistent 
attempts  (whehter  or  not  successful)  to  "boss  around"  other  students. 

Categories  1-2!  and  24-39  are  those  which  occurred  With  suff^cient 
frequency  Cat  1%  of  the  responses)  to  be  useful  for  statistical 

analyses.     In  addition  to  these  categories,  there  were  many  others  with 
frequencies  too  low  to  be  useful.    However,  most  of  the  adjectives  in  them 
still  could  be  classified  as  generally  positive  or  generally  negative  in 
their  implications  about  thd  students.    Those  . which  seemed  td  be  clearly 
positive  in  their  implications  about  the  students  (gentle,  wel I-'rounded, 
dignified)  were  grouped  into  an  "Other  Positive"  category  (23)v  Similarly, 
.  leftover  descriptions  that  seemed  t6^l5e  clearly  negative; in  their  connotations 
about  the  students  (tattle-tale,  c I umsy,  seff  ish)  were  grouped  into  an 
"Other  Negafive"  cateogyr  (22).    A  few  descriptions  that. could  not  be  classified 
either  way  (animal  lover,  low  key  person)  were  not  used  at  aM. 

Finally;  a  "percent  positive"  score  (40)  was  computed  for  students 
by  dividing  the  number  of  positive  statinents  made  about' them  by  the  total 
of  positive  and  negative  statements.  / 

•  /  ■     ■  -f 

Comparison  of  Teacher  and  Observer  ^Descriptions 

/        -  ■  '  ^     ^  ■  ^  ■ 

In  general,  the  student  attributes  named  in.free    response  descriptions    ,  ; 

/  K  '  .  f'*  '  '  ■ 

by  teachers  and  classroom  observers  were'SirnUar  In  frequency  and  pattern*:  * 
*Not  counting  the  "Other  Negatii/e"  and  "Other  Positive^  categories,  25  categories 
appeared  ofteh  enough  to  be  used  as  categories  In  both  sets  of  data*    In  V  ^ 
contrast,  there  were  only  riine  categories  that  appeared  In  the  teacher  data^ 
*but  not  fn  the  observer  data,  and  only  three    that  appeared. in  the  observer 
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data  but  not  the  teacher  data*     In  general,  then,  the  two  kinds  of  adult 
observers  noted  similar  student  characteristics*     However,  there  are 
certain  Interesting  differences  In  pattern  that  reveal. some  of  the  dlf^ 
ferences  In  perspectives  associated  with, the  teacher  role  versus  the  class- 
room observer  role-  ( 

Before  describing  these,  It  is  important  to  make  soma  distinctions 
among  the  categories  themselves-    Although  we  have  used  brief  terms  In 
Table  C^^e  to  facilitate  communication,  it  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  many 
of  the  categories  actually  were  bipolar  categories  which  aMowed  for  scoring 
students  as  low  versus  high  on  the  variable-    Other  categories  were  unipolar  * 
ones  on  which  students  were  scored  "1"  If  the  category  was  used  In  describing 
them  and  scored  "0"  If  It  was  not* 

Categories  I-I2,  24-28,  a^d  37  were  bipolar  categories*    Thus,  sociable 
(1)  really  Is  "sociable  versus  unsociable*"    Students  described  as  sociable 
were  scored  "2"  on  this  variable,  and  students,  described  as  unsociable,  shy, 
or  socially  withdrawn  were  scored  "!♦"    Slmlarly,  the  mature  scale  (2)  \ 
Includes  students  described  as  immature,  the  happy  scale  (3)  includes 
students  described  a's  unhappy,  and  so  on-/ In  eSch  case,  the  descriptor 
given  Iji  Table  Ct6  Indicates  the  characteristics  of  studen'fs  scored  high  on 
the  sea le#  "  ^ 

These  variables  were  scored  only  fpr  students  mentioned  as  either  high 
*or  tow  on  the  scale*    All  of  them  except  for  welt-behaved  (6)  and  achieving 
(10)  had  two  categories,  tilgh.and  low*    The  others  had  three  categories* 
Students  described  as  well-behaved  were  scored  "3>"  students  described  as 
having  mild  behavior  problems  were  scored  "2,"  and  students  described  as 
having  severe  behavior  problems  Were  scored  "I**'    SI*5rtarly,  students 
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described  as  high  achievers  were  scored  "3,"  students  described  as  aveVage 
achievers  were  scored  "2,"  and  students  descrtbed  as  low  achievers  were 
scored  "L" 

Analyses  Involving  these  bipolar  categories  involved  comparisons 
only  among  those  students  scored  for  the  category.    Thus,  for  these  cate^* 
gories,  the  students  scored  low  were  compared  with  those  scored  high  (welL^ 
behaved  and  achieving,  three  groups'were  compared).    In  contrast,  all  students 
were  included  In  analyses  involving  unipolar  scales.    Students  scored  "I'*  for 
the  variable  were  compared  with  all  other  students,  who  were  scored  "0,"  ^ 

Categories  24  through  27  were  treated  differently  for  the  teachers  "^ai^d 
the  classroom  observers.    These  had  to  be  scored  as  unipolar  categories  for 
the  teachers, -  This  wa^  because  teachers  mentioijed  students  as  social  leaders, 
as  liKeable,  as  attractive,  or  as  teacher  dependent,  but  they  did  not  mention 
the  opposites  of  these  adjectives  often  enough  to  form  bipolar  categories. 
In  contrast,  the  classroom  observers  did.    Thus,  the  classroom  observer 
data  for  these  categories  are  bipolar.    Category  24  is  "social  leader  versus 
social  follower,"  category  25  is  "likeable  versus  obnoxious,'*. category  26  is 
"attractive  versus  unattrac*  .e,"  and. category  27  is  "dependent  versus  selfr 
reliant,"  for  the  observer  data,  '  / 

This  information,  combined  with  the  information  about  percentage 
use  of  each  category^  by  teach^rs  and  by  classroom  observers  (shown;  in 
,  Table  C-6),  helps  illustrate  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  per- 
spectives of  these  two  sets  of  adult  respondents.    First,  the  categories 
which  appeared  most  frequently  in  both  sets  of  data  referred  *to  student 
'attributes  that  are  of  social  Importance  and  are  easy  to  recognized.  Nine 
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of  the  categories!  are  synonymous  In  varying  degrees  with  nine  of  the  13 
scales:     calm  t^ctive),  careful  (good  worker),  achieving  (achieving), 
mature  (mature),/  cooperative  twel 1 -behaved),  attractive  (attractive), 
persistent  Cmotfvated),  happy  Chappy),  and  noticeable  (unobtrusive).  In 
addition,  creaj/lv©  appears  both  in  the  teacher  rankings  and  In  the  tea'cher 
adjective  descriptions,  although  this  dld  not  £|ppear  often  enough  In  the 
classroom  observer  data  to  form  a  category  of  (ts  own.    The  reason  appears 
obvious:    teat;hers  had  extended  opportunities  to  Interact  with  fhe  students, 
and  unlike  the  observers,  they  had  opportunities  to  Inspect  student  work. 
Thus,  they  vjere  In  a  better  position  to  know  about  and  report  student 
creativity  than  the  observers  were.  ' 

Althoiigh- the' correspondence  Is  less  exact,  the  adjective  description 
category  l/ikeable  C25)  is  similar  to  tfife  attachment  scaie.    Thus,  of  the 
13  scalesi  only  two  dfd  not  appear  In  some  form  in  the  adjective  description 
concern  ajhd  eye  Contact.    The  absence  of  eye  contact  Is  not  surprising.  /^ 
First,  rtjbst  students  apparently  maintain  eye  contact  regularly.    Perhaps  " 
more  Importantfy,^  those  wJio  do  not  probably  were  described  wtth  more  genera! 
terms  Pike  shy  pr  withdrawn  than  with  specific  descriptions  of  ^ye  contact. 

.  *  Tjhe  remaining  scale,  concern,  does  not  appear  directly  tn/any  Wf  the 
adjecyive  descriptions,  but  It  Is  easy  to  s^e  that  many  of  theift  would  be 
relafed  to  teacher  concern.    Jt  is  reasonable  to  suppose, -fqi^  example,* ^ 

_   .      ^  ■  ■     .  \    :i  /  ;    ^  '  . 

that/ teachers  would  pot  be, concerned  about  students  described  as  happy,  wed 
behaved,  or  achieving,  and  that  they  would  be  ^concerned  atjout  stMdents  ^ 
described  as  aggressive,  temperamental,  or  underachieving;        .  .  " 

.  :  *■  '        /  ■  ■ 

The  free  response  mode  used  In  collecting  adjective  descriptions  dtd 


succeed  In  supplementing  our  self-report  data  on  sVudeftts  by  Introducing^ 
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a  vartety  of  variables  that  do  not  gppear  on  the  13  scales:  soclabinty, 
quiet  versus  talkative,  helpfulness  towards  the  teacher,  self**conf tdence. 
Intelligence,  popula^-ity, "aggression  toward  peers,  responslbl I Ity,  con- 
stderatlon  for  others,  attentivene^s,  frustration  tolerance,  athletic 

ablli^ty>  humorousness,  social  leadership,  an^'teachfer  dependency.  In 

/  .  "  * 

addition,  the  data  wadded  elabpratlons  of  the  themes  tapped  by  th^  13  scales. 

Also,  teacher  data  provided  informa'!  Ion  about  the  home  backgrounds  and  - 

general  health  of  the  students,  ond  the  da|5p  provUi^d  by  the  classroom 

observers  Included  Information  about  the,quia!lty  of  the  teacher^student 

relationship.    This  information  proved  helpful  "In  determining  some  of  thft 

reasons  why  teachers  ranked  students  as  that  they  d!d, 

Li.ke  other  differences  between  the  teachers  and  the  observers,  the 

deferences  In  percentage  use  of  ad jective  description  categories  seem 

readi'ly  explainable  by  differences  in  roles  and  in  opportun Ity  io  observe. 

The  percentages  for  teachers' usual ly  are  a  little  lower  than  those  for  the 

observers  I,n/theiirst  27  categories  used  In'common,     This  Is  mostly  because 

teachers  used,  more  categories  exclusively  than  the  observers- did.    In  turn, 

this  seems  due  to  roostly  to  differences  In^opportunlties  to  know 

about  some  of  the  things  reported,  ' 

In  particular,  756  of  the  teacher  comments  concerned  the  nature  of  the 

'  \       ■       ■    .  '  ■  . 

*  t  ■  '  - 

home  or  family  that  studenl^s /came  from.    This  Is  an  Important  conis^ideratlon, 
but  1t  Is  one  that  classroom  observers  tyglcally  would  not  know  much  about. 

The  same  Is  true  for  medical  problems,  excessive  ^bs^nces^  and  broken  homes^ 

.   ^  '  'i  '  ■  '         '       ■  '  ■  ^■ 

which  accounted  tor  another. 5^  of  the  descriptions  given  by  teachers  but 

not/observtirs.    Teachers  ajlso  were  In  a  betteh  position  than  ob^^ervers  to 
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report  Information  about  creativity  (29"),  underach ievement  CSSl/and  iin- 
trustworthiness  (35),    The  same  probably  also  wa$  true  of  sweet  (32) 
and  cries  easily  (34)* 


Simi  lafcly,/the  observers  w^re  in  a  better  position  to  observe  good 
teacher  reIa;fions  and,  paj"ticularly  teacher  favoritism  (37)*     It  Is  not 
.  surpnisino^that  this  does  not  occur  as  a  category  in  the  teacher  data* 
Teachers  pf ten  are  not  aware  of  favori/rism,  and  they  are  unlikely  to 


reporf  It  even  If  they  are  awarS^of  lyt* 


./ 


The  I  a sf  two  categories  are  inferesting,  especial ly  if  they  really 


do  represent  student  qualities  that  the  teachers  did  not  mention-  However, 

11^  fs  poaalMe  that  the' character /sties  described  with  stereotyped  female 
*  /  '  -  "  ^ 

terms  by  the  observers  Were  the  same  ones  that  th'^  teachers  called  sweet, 

iikeable,  or  aitractive*     If  they  were  not,  the  difference  between  the  two 

sets  of  adult  respondents  ^u  I  p  reflect  differences  In  value,  systems'!  "Teaehe 

particularly  elementary  schooyi  teachers,  tend  -R^1je--+i:adJtIonal  In  thelV 

values  and  attitudes  (Sherman,  Brophy,  Evertso[),,&  Crawford,  In  pre^s)* 

In  contrast,  most  of  i"he  cli&ssroom  observers  were  graduate  students 

[Itwion-^traditiona I     ideoiogles,  especia I  ly  in  matters  relating  to  sex 

roles*    Thus,  perhaps  teachers  pay  little  attention  to  stereotyped  female 

sex  role  behavior  because  they  find  It -faml  I  lar  and  expected,  but  'observers  " 

Totipe  and  repbr^^i  t~b^^   ^—  — — — 


Similar  differences  might  have  been  Involved  In  the  perceptions  of 
v%osslness  (39) *    Teachers. apparently  are  less  liJ^ely  to  notice  this  trait 
or  think  It  Is  partlplTrBH^VLjjTigortant,  perhaps  because  th^y  are  mare  used 

they  palace  greateTr~stFes5__on  other  things*  Also, 
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they  were  especially  likely  to  notice  and  remennber  It*      \  . 

Interestingly,  differences  appear  in  thie  adjective  description 
variables  shared  in  common  by  both  groups*    The  observers  seemed  to  be 
especially  sJisitlve  to  peer  relationships,  degree  and  kind  of  activity  In 

I"  ] 

i^e  classroom, 'and  re'latloTiships  with  the  teacher.    Teachers  were  relatively 
more  sensitive  to  achievement,  motivation^  and  the  degree  tcj  which  students 
were  considerate  and  helpful.    Both  groups  were  sensitive  to  evidence  of 
Intelligence  or  achievement  and  to  the  nature  of  student  wprk  habits* 
This  suggests  differences  both  In  role  and  In  opportunity  ip  gather  infor- 
mation*   Teacher  perceptions  were  focused  more  on  the  student  attributes 
central,  to  the  teacher  and  student  roles^  to  the  relative  neglect  of  peer 
relationships  ^r\d  mQre  purely  personal  attributes* 

There  aisp  was  a  difference  In  the  general  positive  versus  negative 
tone  of  the  descriptions*    ^4o^©  specific  analyses  revealed  that' the  dlf--' 


ference  was  specific  to  fema le  stuaenrs*    Teachers  and  observers  w^re 
balianced  in  their  descriptions  of  boys,  but  teachers  were  notabiy^  inore 
positive  than  observers  In  their  descriptions  of  girls*     It  Is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  this  was  due  ta  social  desirability  (teachers  saying  the 
expected  thing  or  the  thing  that  seemed  acceptable)  andjK)W^much  represents 
the  genuine  difference  In  outlook,  bat  teachers  were  more. positive  thap 

observers  In  their  descriptions  of  tTie  students.    For  example^  teachers' 

^,  \ 

+  ■  -  '  'I 

described  students  as  social  leaders^  likeable,  and  attractive,  but  did 

not  describe  them  as  fol  lowers^,  obnoxious^  or  unattractive  often  enough  ^ 

i>  ♦  ■       *  "        *        *  * 

to  'al low  the  creation  of  blpolaf^ categories  on  these  variables.  Observers 

did^  however*  ,         .  . 

Aiso,  many  categories  that  appeared  onty*in  th^/teacher  data  could  be 

Seen  as  att^pts  to  explain  or  provide  scwne,  rationalisation  for  students 
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5 

who  were  hayjag  difficulties  at  school*    About  three  fourths  of  the  teacher 
comment^  about  the  home  and  family  were  comments  about  home  problems  that 
made  things  difficult  for  students,  and  they  also  mentioned  medical  problems, 
absences,  and  broken  homes  frequently* 

In  general^  the  data  in  Table  C-6  suggest  that  the  teachers  perceived 
the  students  generally  more  positively  than  the  observers  did,  or  that  if 
they  did  not,  they  kept  many  of  their  negative  perceptions  to  themselves* 
If  this  is  real.  It  may  be  another  example  of  the  "familiarity"  effect 
noted  in  social  psychology  CZajonc,  1968)*    Several  studies  have  Indicated 
thaT  sheer  familiarity  breeds  attraction*    That  is,  individuals  who  share 
Continuing  and  close  relationship^^with  one  another  for  initially  accidental 
reasons  typjca^^^y^^*^g^  to  like  one  another*    Other  experiment^ 

^sU^gesl^TtTat  simply  familiarity  with  a  stimulus  is  likeIy4omake  it  preferabl 
to  unfamiliar  stimuli*    Perhaps  dynamics  like  these  even  affect  perception, 
tending  tp  make  people  seek  the  positive  and  Ignore  or  rationalize  the  negative 
in  others  wlj^h  whom  they  are  going  to  have  to  live  together  and  get  along 
with* 


/ 


j  Summar^y 

T|ie  teacher  rankings  and  coder  ratings  on  the  13  student  attribute 
/  .  - 

scatej^  show  generally  good  agreement  between  these  two  sets  of  observers* 

/'  J.  "       .  '       . — '- 

*HowQ\/er,  both  data  sets,  but  especially  the^eacher  rankings,,  were  influenced 

heavUy  by  hale^ef feats-*— JChJ^_j:y:uj^l^'be  seen  in  cross  tabulation  data, 

+  ■   ■  ^ 

which  revealed  a  striking  lack  of  exceptions  to  the  prev.aiting  patterns  of 
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retailonshlps  among  scales^  in  intercorretattons  across  scales,  which 
revealed  that  correlations  of  particular  teacher  rankings  with  their 
corresponding  coder  ratings  usually  were  exceeded  by  one  or  more  correlations 

with  some  other  coder  ratfng,  and  by  partial  correlations  showing  generally 

ft 

targe  drops  between  zero-order  correlations  and  eleventh-order  partial 
correlations*         <5    .  ^  ^ 

The  data  Indicated  that  hato  effects  were  ^especial  ly  notable  for  the/^ 
calm,  careful,  and  mature  scales,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  trvTUjenced 
strongly  by  the  ratings  for  persistent  and  achieving/    Other  relationships 
suggested  that  achievement  rankings  mostly  reflected  perceived  student  abi 1 ity 
but  that  persi stence  rankings  reflected  perceiveci  student  effort.  Teacher 
attachment  was  related  to  social  attractiveness  and,  compi iance  with  school 
regulations,  but  not  particularly  to  achievement*    However,  achievement 
was  basic  to  teacher  concern*     In  general,  the  interrelationships  among  the 
partial  correlatdins  suggest  that  t'tie  teacher  rankings  on  the  13  attribute 
scales  for  the  students  preceived  consistently  across  five  dafa^sets  are 
basically  valid,  despite  the  presence  of  considerable  halo  effect*:  I 

Comparison  df  the  adjective  description  variables  used  by  teachers 
and  observers  roves!  general  similarity.    Most  of  the  (3  scajes  were 
represented  in  identical  or  very  stmt lar  adjective  description  categories,^ 
and  the  similarities  in  type  and  freauency  of' use  of  various  categories  were 
more  striking  th^n  the  differences*    The  differences  that  did  occur  are 

*  explainable  on  the  basis  of  '*oJe  differences  and  differences  In  opportunities 
to  observe,  certain  student  attributes,  for^the  most  part*  However,  some  Of  : 
the  minor  differences  that. did  appear  suggest  that  factors  other  than  these 

*mlght  also  be  invoWed^  v 
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These  include  value  differences  tn  traditionalism,  partlcuiarly  with 
respect  to; sex  roles,  and  the  possibi I ity  that  prolonged  interaction  with 

■■■    i  ■  ...  . 

students  makes  teachers  perceive  them  more  f avorab ly  than  observers  perceive 
them* 


iV 
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Table  C-!.    Correlations  between  Teacher  Rankings  and  Coder  Ratings 
of  13  Student  Attributes  for  Students  Perceived  Consistently  Both  Years  and 
Students  Perceived  Consistently  Only  Vn  Year  Two. 


Attribute 


Correlation  for  Students 
Perceived  Consistently 
>  Both  Years 


Correlation  for  Students 
Perceived  Consistently 
in  Year  Two  Only 


Calm 

.59 

* 

Careful 

.49 

*** 

Happy 

.30 

Achieving 

.54 

l^ature^ 

.43 

Cooperative 

.49 

*** 

Creative 

.28 

Attractive 

.34 

*** 

Persistent 

.48 

Attachment 

.37 

*** 

Concern 

•46 

Noticeable 

.43 

*** 

Eye  Contact 

.20 

* 

.51  *** 
.34  ** 
.43  **  * 
.47  *** 
.39  *** 
.45  *** 
.19  *  --. 

.31  V 

:  .27  **^, 

.35  *** 
.49  *** 
.13 


*  £<.05 

**  £<.01 


£<.001  / 


v.- 
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TaE>JeC-2,    CorreloHorts  across  Scales  for  Teachers  and  Observers, 


CaFm      Carefut     Happy     Achieving [    Mature     Cooperative     Creative     Attractive     Pers i si ont     Attachment     Concern     NotIceab|le    Eye  Contact 


Oaten 


Carefut 


.76*** 


1^  Happy 


Achieving 


M<atur6 


Cooperative 


Creative 


.50*«*  ,A6*** 
.55*** 


.69*«« 
.75*** 

.29*** 

.75»»>t 
.57*«>* 


.74**'* 

.21*^** 

.57*'*t 
.4S^*» 


.14* 

,48^*'* 
.54«''w 

,40****^ 
.44*«* 

59N  M» 


.n** 

-  54H"*f 
.45^»« 

.5Q*** 
.54'"'« 

.47**^* 


^7 1  »>tj» 
.90**» 

.29"»« 

r..79*** 

.7J«^« 

^78*"** 
.7I*»** 

.32*** 


77Tnt« 

77*f*» 
62*** 

53**** 
68*** 

77)1  w« 
52**** 

57*'i* 

52**1 
49*^ 


55*** 

-^74**»'* 
-.57*** 

-.56""* 

-.77«** 
*^,66*** 

-.74»''*, 
-.52**'* 

-.7t>»*«* 
-.52**"* 

-.54*** 
-.52**» 


-.25** 

..5Q*** 

.45*** 
24i»*t» 

.49**» 
-,0B 

-.15* 

-.09 
^.49"*'* 

.52*** 
.12* 


.30** 
-.05 

37«** 
.15"* 

.68"*'* 
.47**** 

.65"** 
3jmt« 

,07 
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Cajm    *  Careful     Happy     Achieving     Mottire     Cooperat ( ve     Great \ ve     Attract \ ve     Pgrsfs^ent     Attachment     Concern     Noticeable    Eye  Contact 


Attract  i  ve 


Persistent^ 


Attachment 


Concern 


Noticeable 


62***^ 


,06 
,52*" 

.25* 


/ 


,20** 
,64* 


/ 

.68*"* 

.29*** 
.72""* 


/ 


Eye  Contac-t 


^     The  top  correlation  In  each  pair  is  for  teacher  ranking**  and  the  bottom  correlafJon  fn  each  pair  fs  for  coder  rating*. 
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Achieving 
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Tabto  C"3.    Tabulatfons  acno5s  Teacher  Rankings  for  Students  Perceived  Consistefitiy  Both  Y^ars,* 
Cfim     Careful     Happy     Achieving     Mattiro     Cooperative     Creative     Attract <ve     PgrsJstont     Attactifflont     CorKrern    Notlce^^ble   Eye  Contact 
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9.  Intel  I igent 
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Table  C-6  Continued: 

25.  Likable 

26.  Attractive 

27.  Dependent 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TABLE  NUNBERS 

V 

1.  The  first  number  opposite  the  variable  name  is  the  number  of  children 
actaatly  scored  for  that  variable, 

2.  The  second  number  is  the  percent  of  the  total  number  of  adjectives  given 
which  were  scored  on  that  variable  (to  the  nearest  whole  %), 

3.  The  number  opposite  each^djectWe  under  each  variable  name  is  1hfe  frequency 
with  which  thaf'speclf ic  adjective  or. description  was  given  (or  at  least  an 

almost  identical  one  in  form  and.  meaning-).  . 

•  'J 

NOTE:    The  sum  of  the  frequencies  for  each  ad jective  subsumed  under  the  variable^ 
jame  does  not  invariably  equal  the  number-  of  children  actually  scored  for 
that  variable.    This  occurred  because  a  specif ic  adjective  was  counted  each 
time  it  was  used,  bi|t  if  2  or  more  adjectives/descriptions  were  given  for 

a  given  child  which  fei I  under  the  same  variable  name,  the  chi Id  v;as  scored 

■ .        "*  ■ 

pn!y  once  for  ti>at  variable.  'Example:    !f  a  child  was  described, as  ^'IlK^abh 
and  "has  a  good  personality,"  he  would  onfy  receive  one  score  for  the  variab 
""^TTkeABLE,  yet  each  adjective  would  also  be  listed  under  variable  composition 
*  Hence  frequentfy        +wo  values  wiU  not  be  equal.  ^ 
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VARIABLE  NAME 


I,  Sociable 


CUSSROOM  OBSERVERS^  ADJECTIVE  DESCRIPTIONS 
VARIABLE  COMPOSITION 

ADJECTl\AE'USED 


Not  Sociable 
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Friendly  27 
Outgoing  1 1 

^Social/sociable  I  I 

Gregarious  & 
Playful  5 
Outspoken  A 
Enjoys  working  with  others  2 
Socially  interactive  2 
Interactive  (aggre^s-ively)  w/  peers  2 
Moderately  interactive  w/  peers 
Extroverted 

Disrupts  through  social  chat  &  play 
Engages  in  much  social  ptay 
Too  many  sociai  interests  to  be 

academic 
Socially  interactive  &  playful 
Socially  mature  and  active 
Assertive 
Socially  oriented* 
Attends  to  peers 

.80 

Shy  27 
Reserved  1 5 

Non- i  nte  ract  i  ve  7 
I ntroverted  7 
Passive*  with  peers  6 
Keeps  to  self  A 
Timid  .  A 

Private  3 
Has  few  peer  interactions  3 
Passive  3 
Withdrawn  ,  3 
Works  alone  .  3 

A I  oof  3 
Bashful  2 
Socig^lty  non- interactive  ,  2 
Not  social,  but  has  friend  2 
Remains  in  background  social ty.  2 
Introspective  .  2 

Won't  social ize 
Unassertive 

Doesn't  mix  much  w/  peers 
Stuck-up  .  * 

Prefers  solitude 
Outsider  from  cliques 
Restrained 

Reticent  * 
Reads  instead  of  interacting 
Keeps  to  self  ^  ; 

Retirjing  . 
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VARIABLE  NAME' 


RAW 

ADJECTIVE  USED  .  FREQUENCY 


2,  Mature 


16 


Matu re 
Mature 


In  actions 


Not  mature 


3,  Happy 


Not  happy 


4.  Quiet 


Immatu re 
Big  baby 
Naive 


Happy 

Cheerfu I 

Fun  loving 

Jovial 

Good  humor 

Easy  to  laugh 

Engagingly  happy 

Vivacious 

G I ow [ ng 

Sm  i I ey 


Serious 

Unhappy  . 

Worried-looking 

Frowner 

Doesn't  smile 

Non-emotive 

No  affect 

Easi ly  upset 

Somber 

Sad 

Grumpy 
Solemn 

Gui It-ridden* 

Prone  to  grumpiness- 

Sober 

Discouraged 

Never  smi les  » 

Not  overtly  happy 

LqcK  of  emotional  expression 

Emotionally  controlled 


Qu  i  et 

Soft-spoken 
Silent 


18 
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17 
I 
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46 

30 
12 
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VARIABLE  NAME 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 


Not  quiet  28 

Talkative  ,  13 

Loud  8 

Boisterous  5 

Talker  2 

Chat+y  ^  2 

Talks  a  moderate  amoun+ .  I 

Shrill  I 

Helpful                                        ^  38 

Cooperative  16 

Helpful     ^  11 

CompI ian+  5 

Eager  +o  please  4 

Wants  +o  help  teacher  2 

Enjoys  helping  '  I 
Responsive  +o  peer  and  teacher 

wishes  I 


Not  helpful 


22 


Defiant 
Def  ies 

Uncooperative 

Sulfen 

Sassy 

Sui len  if  provoked 

Hostile 

Argumentattve 

Ignores  teacher  directives 

Smart-ass  attitude 

Antagonistic 

Likes  his  own  way 

Smart  a  leek 


9 

2 
2 
2 
2 
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Wei  I  Behaved 


21 


Wei  I  behaved 

Good  behavior 

No  discipline  problems 

DoesnH  get  into  trouble 

Acceptat)le  behavior 

Adequate  oehavior 

Model*  behavior 


9 
7 
3 
1 
I 

1  . 
I 


Not  we  1 1  behaved 
(mild) 


Mischievous  ■ 
Show-off  ,   ' ^ 

Occasional ly  disruptive    .  ^ 
Sometimes  troublemaker 
A  little  disruptSye  at  tiraas 
Minor  dfscipltne  problem 
Needs  to  be  control  led 


23 

8 
4 
3 

2 
2 

r 
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RAW 

VARIABLE  NAME         ^  ADJECTIVE  USED  .  FREQUENCY 


Not  Well  Behaved  Cont'd 
(mild) 

Behavior  +o  +  &  -  extremes  I 
Behavior  problem  due  +o  social 

chat  I 
Ge+s  in+o  trouble  ! 
Undisciplined  a+  times  I 
On  the  fringe  of  trouble'  ,  but 

doesn't  start  it  .  I 

Not  well  behaved  42 
(severe) 

Troublemaker  13 
Disruptive  9 
Requires  much  management  5 
Frequently  disruptive  3 
Unv/itting  troublemaker  ,  2 

  Undiscl_pJ_ined^_  2 

Bothers  others  2 
Gets  a  lot  of  behavioral  contacts 
Always  gets  into  trouble 
Attracts  trouble 
He  I  I  on  wheels 
Behavior  problem 
Usual ly  in  trouble 
Discipl ine  problem 
Causes  trouble 
Frequently  disciplined 
Capable  of  causing  trouble 
TroubTesome 

Confident  23 

Confident  .  9 

Self-^conf  tdent  2 
Relaxed  2 
Content  .  2 

Calm  ,  2 

Feels  superior 
Over-confident 
,  Sure  of  sel f 
Self  assured 
Social ly  confident 
Un-self-consc lous 
Poised 
Composed 

Not  confident  '        '  '  '  24 

Lacks  confidence  ' .  5 

.Insecure  .  5 

Anxious  5 

Unsuro  .  *4 

Hesitant  -      .  I 

Feel  s  inferior  ^  .    . .  :  _  | 

Unsure  w/  peers  "  '\ 

Unsure  of  work  556  ' 

,                         Nervous  I 


VARIABLE  NAME 


RAW 

ADJECTIVE  USED  FREQUENCY  % 


8.  Mo+iva+ed 


Not  mo+iva+ed 


9.  tn+elllgen+ 


Not  Intel  1  igertf 


ERJC 


24  2 


Interested  10 

Inquisitive  3 

Enthusiastic  *  2 

Independent  worker  2 

Curious  2 


Go-getter  I 

Enjoys  school  I 

Resourcef u I  I 

Eager                          ,  I 

Involved  I 

Works  without  prodding  I 

19 


Apathetic  -  2 

. Bored  2 

Needs  prodding  to  do  work  2 

Works  when. prodded  I 

Works  only  when  prodded  I 


Can't  do  vK^rk  without  management 
Teacher  has  to  stay  o    her  to 

■  get  v/ork 
Not  interested  An  work 
Unmotivatable 

Not  stimulated  by  school  work 
Not  motivaled  . 
DisI ikes  school 
Dtsini^erested  in  school 
Lazy 

Unmterested  In  school 


67 

Brigh+ 

35 

Sm'art* 

20 

In+e) 1 tgen+ 

13 

Sharp 

.  3 

Quick 

2 

Br[|lian+ 

1 

Fas+  +hi  nking  .* 

■  \y 

34 

Not  too  bright/^harp/smart  .^^'^7 

Slow  learner  '  Xi  6 

Dumb  ■  6 

Dull-witted    ^         .  ^2 

Limited  abi  t  Uty    '  '  2 

Appears  slow  witted  *      .    \^  f 

'  Has  hard  time  w/  wrk  \  ^^"^1 
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VARIABLE  NAME 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 


10*  Achieving 


38 


Good  student 
Academic  leader 
^A  grade  ahead  in  reading 
Obsessive  achiever 
Achiever 
Good  school work 
Mode)  student 
Academ^cal)y  successful 
Meaningful  contributor  to  class 
Versatile  achiever 
Strong  academically 
Model  school  work 
Does  we  1 1 

Best  student  ,  \ 
Good  to  average  student 


28 
2 
2 


Average  Achievement 


19 


\ 


\ 


Low  Achievement 


Average  student 

Capable  student 

Competent 

Average  worker 

Not  a  high  achiever 

Average  in  academic 

Average  (achievement  wise) 

Average  achiever^ 

Adequate  performance 

Not  highly  successful 


6 
A 
3 
2 
2 


10 


Low  to  mediocre  student 
Pot)r  student  | 
Requires  special  Instruction 
Low  achiever 
Academic  nort-performer 
Slow  in  academic  areas 
Low  achievement 


A 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


II,  Good  worker 


Ml 


Studious 
Conscientious 
G6od  worker 
Steady  worker 
Does  worl< 
Hard  working 
Tries  Hard 
Trios  to:v^ork 
Neat  ' 
Industrious 


42 
21 
20 
16 
II. 
10 
8 
8 
4 
3 


RAW 

VARIABLE  NAME  ADJECTIVE  USED  FREQUENCY 

Good  Worker  Con+M 

^  Works  good  3 
Di  t  igent  3 
Busy  2 
Average  worker  2 
Seems  +o  try  2 
Efficient  2 
Di  t  igent  worker  2 
Pepsi  stent  v/orker  ,  2 
Good  studier 
Good  v/ork  habits 
Pretty  good  worker 
Works  a  iot 
Worker 
Hard  worker 

Seeks  lielp  when  heeded  ^ 
Eager  to  respond 
Enthusiastic  worker 
Tries 

Conscientiously  do^s  duties  ' 
Works  at  school  work 
Perfectionist 
Cofnpglsive  * 
Tries  too  hard 
AppI ies  self 
Work  is  we  1 1  done 
Wbrks  constantly 

Not  good  worker  42 

Non-'task  oriented  7 
Non-studious  6 
Never  works  5 
Dodges  work  2 
Poor  worker  2 
Doesn't  participate  2 
Little  participation  .2 
Slow  worker  -  2 

More  interested  In  peer  interactloq 

than  work  ^  2 
Doesn't  finish  work  2 
Can't  stick  v/ith  work  -  2 

.Won't  do  much  work 
Lazy  Work  habits 
Doesn't  work  a  whole  lot 
Won't  work 
^  Works  only  part  of  the  time 

^  Doesn't  work  much 

Social  talk  to  detriment  of 

school  work  -  /  - 

Nonproductive 

Urti nvolved ^n  class  activitjes 
Passive  resistance  in  doing 

school work 
Lackadaisical  in  work 
:  f^essy  . 

Not  industrious  '  eed 

Wastes  time  puJ 


VARIABLE  NAME 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 


9 


1 2.  Popu I ar 


Not  Popular 


Popular 
Wei l-l iked 
Respected 

Gets  along  w/  peers 
Successful,  skilled  In  peer 

Interactions 
Good  peerMnterac+ions 
Enjoys  friends 
Gets  along  wel I ■ 
Has  good  many  friends 
2-3  close  friends 
Plays  with  peers  a  lot 
Very  social 

Has  select  group  of  friends 
Good  sociat  ski  lis 
Mixes  wel I 

Wel I- 1 i ked  in  hi s  gang 
Accepted  in  peer  group 
Close  friendships  w/  peers' 
Close  ties  w/  few  friends 
Interacts  well  w/  pee. s 
Average  in  peer  interactiops 
Social ly  mature 


Has  few  (close)  friends 
Poor. social  ski  I  Is 
Unpopu lar 
Not  we  1 1 " I i  ked 

Low  status  w/  peers 
Poor  peer  relations 
Sasses  peers 

Didn^t  speak  or  play  w/  peers 
Stuck"Up 

immature  in.  social  interactions 

Manipulates  friends 

Awkward  social ty 

Has  difficulty  maintaining 

friendships. 
Responds  inappropriately  in  peer. 

interactions 
Not  well  thought  of^ 
Aggravates  peers 
Not  accepted 
Social ly  immature 
Snobby  .  ,  * 

Inap^opriate  social  behavior  * 


76 

34 
23 
6 
3 

2 
3 
2 


25 

7 
3 
2 
2 


ERLC\ 
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\ 


Variable  name 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 


13.  Aggressive 


27 


Aggressive  16 

Bully  2 

Occasionally  mean  to  peers  2 

Aggressive  if  provoked  2 

Mean                                      >  2 

Much  physical  play  &  aggression  I 

Aggressive  w/  peers  | 

Aggressively  interactive  w/  peers  I 

Mean  &  cruel  l 


14*  Responsible 


17 


i5.  Active 


16.  Considerate 


Responsible 
Rel iable 

Dependable  . 
Academically  responsible 
Takes  responsibility 


Act  i  ve 

Restless 

Hyperactive 

Energetic 

Bouncy 

Rowdy 

Out  of  seat 
Wanderi  rig 
Drifts 
Kinet>ic. 

Constantly  in  motion 
Underfoot  a  lot  ' 
Fidgety 
Frisky 

Excess  energy 
Won't  settle  down 
Lively        '  y" 
Excitable 
Bubbl  Ing 

'  -  / 


& 

5 
4 
I 
I 

90 

44 
22 

9 
7 
3 

2 
2 
•2 


II 


Con sfde rate 
KyM .       ' .  ,• 
[kes  to  help 
Motherly  - . 
Do-gooder 
Generous 
We| l-mannered' 


4 

3. 
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VARIABLE  NAME 


0 

ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
:  FREQUENCY 


17*  Inattentive 


37 


Easi I y  di  stracted 
Distractable 
I nattentive 

Fl  ighty  '  . 
DaydreBmer 

Day  dreamy      '  -  ^ 

Dreainer 

Dawd I  Br 

Daydreams 

In  a  fog 

Confused 

Foggy  |i gad   *\  ^ 
Vacarrt^^ ,  J 
H^cJ  difficulty  concentrating 
-Problem  distrapts  from  schoolvork 
Often  distracted  by  peers 
Spends  lots  of  time  daydreaming 
Spends  lots  of  t?me  in  fantasyt-play 
Short  attention  span 


1 8*  Temperamenta  f 


16 


19.  Upobtrusiye 


Sulks  \  ,    ,  3 

Frustrated     '  ■         ^  2 

Cranky  ^  2 

Easi ly  angered  '  2 

Bad  temper  " 
Easi  iy  frustrated 

Feelings  hurt  by  Teacher  correction 
Whtney 
Pouty 
Defensive 

On  the  verge  of  tears 
Finds  excuses  for  behavior  or  hot' 

doing  the  work 
Cry  baby 
Temperamental 

Has  a  chip  on  hi^  shoulder 


50 


Unobtrusive  '-^  28 

Not  noticeable"'  .  ^      v  5"' 

Average  ,  '  4 

Relatively  unnottceable    \  3 

Not  sal ient  3 

Overlooked  3, 

inconspicuous     .  -  2 

Uriassumi  ng                      . .   "  2' 
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VARIABLE  NAME 
Unobtrusive  Cont'd 


20.  Athletic 


21.  Humorous 


22.  Other  ^negat i ve 


ERIC 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENCY, 


^D-|2 
% 


htothing  out  of  the  6rdina|7 
\(ery  nondesari  pt 
Obscure 
Typ  i  ca I 

Low-prof i le     *  \ 
Dull 

Doesn't  stand  out 
Easily  overlooked 


Athletic 
Tomboy 
Tomboy ish 


Funny 
Sil  !y 
Gc)od  humor 
ClownisK 

Good  sense  of  humor 


Spoiled 
Busybody 
T^tt I e-ta I e 
C \ umsy 
Catty 

Setf^-centered 
' Obtrusive 
, Ruthlessly  selfish 

Awkward 

Bitchj^  .  ^ 
^Gui Ity-looking 

Particular  i  / 

Sicky-s'weet  / 

Sissy  lobkingVat  .times 

Erratic.  / 

Condescend  i/ig 

Glassy7eyed 

Loo[<&  i  i  jjie  a 

i\\  l-Ame/ican 

Snottv/I ittle, twi  ^p 

Fini<^y  .  . 

FulVof  herself  (negative) 

Opportunist^  ,  " 

s^u^gish     J  ^;      ;  .  . 

.^f feminate 


"loose  woman" 
boy  (negative) 


II 


3 
2 
2 
2 

51 

8 
8 
7 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 


/ 


Sty 

'J  nfconsi  derate 
Unrespon£i\/Gi 
Shifty-feyed 


of  others 
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VARIABLE  NAME 


23.  Other  positive 


24.  Social  Leader 


Not  social  leader 


25.  Likeable 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


Capable 
Alert  in  class 
Weil  adjusted 
Easy  going 
Gentle 

Average  i  nte 1 1 i  gence 
Sweet 

Peer  ^tutor 
-A4vent-y^rou  s 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 

29 

3 
3 
2 
2 

,  2 
2 
2 


Wei [-rounded 
KKfrerne  f  y  verba  1 
Iconoclast 
OTgni  f  fed 
Genuine 
Good  kid 

Al  l--American  boy 
Cherub- 1  ike 
Alert  , 
Bright-eyed 
Upright 


Leader 

Social-peer^  leadeV^ 
Class  leader 

Peer  l.eader  <nonacademIc) 
Looked  up  to 
Unse I f -conscious  leader 
Studefit  council  representative 


Passive 

Soda  I  -fol  lov/er 
Fb\ lower 
Submissive 
Unassertive 
Easi ly  led  . 

Not  initiator  but  responds 
Easily  manipulated 


Likeable 

Nice 

Loveai>le 
"Very^appeal  I  ng 
-P-feasa  n  t— ^  — 


28 

12 
8 
3 
2 
Z 
\ 
I 

21 

n 

A 
3 
2 
I 
1 
I 
1 

47 

3r 

6 


D-I3 

■  i 


3 


Delightful 

Good  disposition^ 
Congenial 

-  561 


VARIABLE  NAME 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 

.FREQUENCY 


D-!4 


Not  likeable 


26:  A++rac+ive 


Not  a++rac+ive 


27.  Not  teacher  dependent 


I    Teacher  Dependent 


Annoying 

Obnoxious 

Phony 

Bothersome 
Irri+a+ing 
Gra+ Ing 
Unpleasant 
Nui  sance  +o 


others 


JUgly  Disposition 


Cu+e  <^ 
A+trac+lve 
Pret+y  ^ 
Handsome 
Good-looking 
Wei  Ndressed 
El egant 

Golden^-haired  honey 


Una++rac+ive 

Slovenly  / 

Unkempt  / 

Poorly  gfoomed 

Anemic  t/ooking 

Bad  personal  appearance 

Plain*^ 

Ragatriuf'Mn 

Frowzy  looking 

Dumpy  ; 

Ugly    I      -      J-  ' 


Independent 
Self-reiiant 

Makes  f^w^ demands  on  teacher 
Doesn't  require  much  teacher  help 
Avoids  teacher  contact 
Jtid^ei: 


Approva l-seeker 
Attention  ^seeker  y 
Teacher  dependent 


Brawn  noser 
Dependent  f  '  '  ' 

Needs  (phyqtcaD-affe^tiqn 
Demanding-  / 
Eager  to  impress  adu/ttff 


13 

4 
2 


38 

15 
9 
8 
3 
2 
2 
I 
I 

20 

6 
2 
2 

2. 
2 


28 

18 
9 
I 
i 
I 
1 

50 

15 

9 
? 

4 
3 

'  2 
'  2 
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VARIABLE  NAME 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW^ 
FREQUENCY 


Teacher  dependent  Con+M 


37,  Good  Teacher  Relations 


"Poor  Teacher  Relations 


38.  f  e^S+ereo+ype 


Fol lows  teacher 
Frequently  asks  for  help 
Pes+ery 

Teacher  dependent  +a++ie+afe 
Wants  +o  be  teacher's  pe+ 
Cons+ani  ly  seeks  teaq^her  inter- 
action 
J^/orks  for  at+en+ion 
Frequently  ge+s  reassurance  from 
teacher 


Wei  I  II ked  by  teacher 
Teacher's  pet^ 
Chosen  for  many  class  jobs 
Ca  I  I  ed~orr"to  hel"p  teacher 


10 

4 
3 
1 


Bragged  on  by  teacher 
Teacher  favoritism 
Uffcanny  ability  to  interact  posi- 
tively v;/  teacher 


Picked  on 

'Doesn't  ge-^  much  teacher  attention 

Avoids  teacher  contact 

Not  many  teacher  contacts 
'Harassed  by  teacher 

Sometimes  falsely  accused 

Gets  criticized  a  j'bt 

Not  liked  by  teacher 

Teacher  didn't  communicate  w/  her 
much 

Doesn't  interact  w/' teacher  ■ 
Pai^n  of  teacher 
Not  wel I  received  (by  teacher) 
Has  to  haVfe  last  work  in  exchanges, 
w/  teacher 


Prissy  * 
Del icate, 
Prtm 

Fussy  (prim  &  proper) 

Demure 

Lady  I  ike 

Femihine  \ 

Boy  crazy  .  ^ 

Flirt. 

/ 


--I- 
\ 
I 

I 

24 

5 
A 
3 
3 
2 
I 
I 
I 


I 

13 

,  4 
2 
2 


VARIABLE  NAME 


39.  Bossy 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENOy 


Bossy  (Bossing) 
Pushy 

Takes  role  of  teachep  (to  tetl 

others  what'  to  do) 
Runs  everything 
Demanding 

Likes  to  be  in  charge 
Dominant,  strong 
Overbearing 


22 

15 

3 


D~16 


ERIC 


567 


/ 


D 


^-17 


OBSERVER  AOJECTIVF  OESC  tlPTlONS-UNCODABLE  ADJECTIVES 


Apparently  the  principal  formed  a  contract  with  him  to  eliminate  his  poor 
behavior 

Had  a  broken  Jaw  w/  mouth  wired  shut  for  a  week 
Beams  when  prai,sed 
From  poor  fami ly 

High  absentee  rate — bad  bike  wreck  ■ 
Toughy 

Absent  a  lot  -  ' 

Speech  different 

Always  caused  trouble  when  there  was  a  substitute  ^  t 
Mon-aggressive  {f"2)        *  *  \ 

Teasing  (f=2) 

Appears  dumb,  but  fsn^V  really 

Tiny  (f=3) 

Mature  in  appearance 


'Chuncky  {f=2) 


'  Hippie 


Squinty-eyed 


Poor  financial ly 


Very  country  red-neck 


Likes  to  read  aloud 


Lpv/-key  person 


Country  bumpkin 


Future  class  queen 


Very  noticeable  because  of  big  size  and  volume^ 


^ , D( f?erent 


Gawky 


568 


EMC 


D-18 


Tries  to  please,  but  cjoesn't  , 
Reads  a   lot  ' 
Prim  (male) 

Knows, how  to  play  the  game  > 
Likes  to  giggle 
Animal  lover 
Sensitive  (.f=4) 

""Errr^^ttc—  —  —  — ■ 

FutUf^e  Cheerleader  type 
Red-n^ck  queen 
Matures  body      ^  ^ 

Sensitivbty  hldden.behind  outward  show  of  strencjth 
Contemplative  ^ 
Trie£  to  get  favors,  arrange  things  her  way  ' 

Al  I  boy  "  .  > 

■*  .  -  -  - 

Sickly,  misses  school  *  ' 

Unaggressive  (f=2)  ^ 

Thoughtful  (meaning*'Ponders"  not  "const derate*')  (f=2) 

He's,a  50-50:1/2  time  good  and  works/  1/2  time  he's  hell  Cf-2) 


ERIC "        .  -    :  ■    '  :  ^   ;  '     '  V 


TEACHER'S  ADJECTIVE  DESCRiPTlONS 


VARIABLE  COMPOSITION 


VARJABLF  NAME 
X>  Socisable, 


Not  sociafble 


2.  Mature 


K*ot  mature 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


Friendl y 
Soci  aNe 
Outgoing 
Warm 

Outspoken 

Easy  to  ta I k  to 

Extrovert 

Gregarious 

Likes  +o  interact 


RAW 

i^REQUENCY  '  % 
'27  A 

10 
7 
5 
2. 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 

43 


Shy 

V/ithdrawn 
Reserved 
Loner 
Timid 

'No  mingi  ing  yi/  others 
Needs  time  alone 
Passive,  watches,  doesn't,  play 
Freezes  i  n  pub  I ic  response 

opportunities 
Unfriendly 


Mature  ■ 
Very  nature 


Immature 
Baby  i'sh 


20 

7 

7 

4 
■  3 

2 

I 

I  " 

I 
I 

.25 

23 
2 

15 
14 
I 


Happy 


Happy 

Cheerful 

Affectionate 

Sunny 

Vivacious 

Happy.-go- lucky 

Jovia I 

Lighthe^arted 

Big  smile 

Likes  a  good. time 


"31 

2( 

'3 
3 
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RAW 

VARIABLE  NAME                       AaiPCTlVE  USED  .  FREQUENCY  £ 

Not  happy    .   '     ^  17 

Unhappy        .  6  ^ 

Too  serjous  3  * 

StoMd  .  ( 

Apathetic  /  j 

Downcast  1 

Disgruntled  I 

Not  at  rest  inside  I 

*  Doesn't  smile  much  I 


4.  Qui^t 


69 


Not  quiet 


Quiet 

Speal^  softly 


Tsl ker 
Loud 

Boisterous 
Loudmouth 


66 
3 

25 

16 
5 
5 
I 


5r  Helpful 


Not  helpful 


Cooperatiye 
Helpful  to  Teacher 
Eager  to  please 


Behavioral  iy  uncooperative  ^ 
Defiant 

Doesn't  follow  directions 

i  nsol  ent  ,  ' 

Obstlnant 

Sol len  ' 

Tal ks  back 

Stubborn  -  . 

Negative  approach  to  so  marhy 

'things  H 
Not  anxious  to  please  anyone  but 

himself  . 
Aggr<^saion  it  asked  to  do  some- 

1'hlng  he  doesn't  want  +^ 

571 


59 

25 
25 

io 

16 

3 
3 
3 
I 
t 
I 
I 
t 


Variable  name 

Wei  I  Behaved 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 


Not  we  I r  behaved 
(mi  Id) 


Not  we I !  behaved 
(severe) 


Confident  -  ' 


Wei  I  behoved 

Sits  &  does  what  he  is  supposed  to 

Obedient 

Good  behavior 

No  discipline  problems 

Even  tempered 

Mi  Id  tempered 

Self  disci  pi ined 

Stays  out  of  trouble 

Respects  adult  authority 

Pliable 


Mischjevous  ^  

Rbwdy^^"  ' 

Apologizes,  then  does  It  again 

Teases  gir'ls 

Show-off 

Requires  management 
Can't-keep  hands  to  self 
Gets  into  trouble 
Needs  to  settle  down 
Misbehaves  &  wanders  around 
Poor  behavior  . 
Gets  into  devilment 
Soihe  tc^BTe  with  impulse  control 
Behavior  problems  which  arejm-^ 

proving 
Needs  a  firm  hand 
Improved  ring-tailed  tooter 
Cuts  up  ' 


Troubie-maker 
Disruptive  behavior 
Disturbs  ciass  ^ 
Bel i  tgerent 

Real  discipline  problem 
Behavior  Problem 


Conf  i^Ient 

Feels  good  about  himself 
Fbised  ^ 
Smi  I Qs  confident I Y  , 
too  confidant 

Hikes  to  get  up  in  front  of  a 
grdup 

Not  anxrous  about  anythlrlg  . 


14. 

4 

2 


20 
4 
I 


15 

4 
4 
'4 
I 


'3 

5 
3 
2 
t 

■  I 


,  RAW  ; 

VARIABLE  NAME                       ADJECTIVE  USED  FREQDEMeY- 

No+  confident  33 

Lacks  confidence  7 

insecure  6 

Nervous  in  new  s!+ua+Ions  3- 

Anxious  3 

Unsure  of  self  3 

Nervous  2 

Self-conscious  2 


Nervous  when  Teacher  is  angry  J 

I  nsecure  r^  wrk  '  I 

Poor  self-concept  -  1 

Low  ;5elf-es+eem  I 

Uncertain  I 

Unsure  of  abilities  I 
Only  speaks  when  certain  correct  I 

 p~VtU.Lii^.,5tfcsenj_io_a^  making 

class  presentation  ^  ^™  t 

Gets  tension  stomach  aches  I 

"    ;      Inferiority  complex^  I 
Mousey                                        -  I 
^                Apologizes  for  her. presence        -  I 


Motivated                    '  (  55 

I       Displays  enthusiasm  re  schoolwork  7 

Interested  in  school  6 

Curious  ^  6 

Anxious  to  achieve  5 

V/ants  to  do  wel  I  '4 

Enthusiasm  3 

Easily  motivated  3 

,  Wants  to  achieve  3 

Competitive  /  .3 
\                                          Dofes  more  than  required 

Vforks  for  the  fun  of  it  i 

Ambitious  «  2 

;  Eager  2 

■                   Enjoys  schpol  2 

.        *   Inquisitive        ^  I 

t             Exuberant  re  work  ^  t 


Thinks  he  ought  to  be  tops  I 

Resourceful    ^               .  I 

Takes  prfde  in  work  t 

Drives  self    *  *  I 

Loves  school      ;     ^  I 

WSnts  to  be  challenged  I 

Learns  for  the  joy  of  it  ^  I 

Self  motivating       ^  ^  I 

Takes  initiative     "  \ 
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VARIABLE  NAME 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 


Not  motivated  35 

Needs  (constant)  prodding  9 
Lazy  7 
Bored,  no  motivation  2 
Needs  encouragement'  \  _  2 
Need:>  motivation  2 
Responds  to  praise  to  do  better  2 
Not  easily  motivated  2 
WonH  wrk  unless  interested 
Complacent 

Works  only  when  placed  by  teacher 
Parent  i  teacher  cooperate  to  get 

work  in 
Not  interested  In  schoo.) 

.  .      „  :  _    Apathetic  re  v^ork 

'    ''^drks  "uTu]:er"^tlTreBt  ^  1 

Hard  to  channel 
Lackadaisical 
Gives  up  easi ly 
Doesn't  want  to  do  school  work 

Intef  I  igent  "  68 

Intelligent  Al 
Smart  ^  "^10 

3  Bright  -  10 

Brightest  *     .  2 

Higii  IQ 
Sharp  thi nker 
Good  reasoning  power 
Doesn^'t  have  to  put  out  to  learn 
Quick  (earner 
Clever 

Not  jntetMgen+       ^  32 

Slow  [earner  [9 

Has  peaked  2. 

Slow    \  2 

Dumb       ,  ?  D      .  .2 

Has  difficulty  learning    '    .  2 
Q  ,                      ^      Slow  in  v/ork 

;  — ...   ^^Bl     .  * 

„    Not  Very  capable  7 
Low  IQ  ,  . 
'         ^  Learning  disability 

Not  real  smart  ' 
.  I^ot  as  intelligent  as  ofher^r 


'  RAW 
VARIABLE  NAME  ADJECT tVE  USED  FREQUENCY  % 


10,  Achieving 


51 


Good  student 
High  achiever 
Reads  at  above  graue  level 
Academic  leader 
Very  good  Student 
*Does  good  Work 
Very  good  ji,n  math 
Best  student  ^ 
Great  scholastic  improvements 
Excel  lent/ student 
E><:cellent/  in  Science 
Especial  I'y  good  reader 
Idea  I  stiident 
Aggressiyefly  academic 

Perfect  /student 
Good  in  /class 
Double  promoted 
Excel  I  S|  academical  ly 


/ 


50 
5 
3 
2 


Average  Achieving 


19 


Averag^  student 
Averag^e  work 
Average  achiever 
Average  worker 
Average  grades 

..   FairlV  good  student 
Achieves 

\  Capatite 


12 
I 

-4^ 


Low  Achieving 


29 


Betow  grade  level 
Retained  this  year 
Betiind  in  reading 
Behind  academically 
Low  achiever  ^ 
Low  in  reading 
Slow  in  Math 
Lt>w  student  *  ' 
Slow  achiever 
SJow  reader 
"  bow  academical !y 
Not  a  good  student- 
Not  a  high  achiever 
Poor  In  schbol  : 


5 
4 
3 

2 
2 
2 


575 


ff  m" 

Good  Worker 


good  v,orker\ 


'D-25 


Hard  worker 
/■ries  hard 
wod  worker 

work 
Studious 

Conscientious 

Pers/stenT 
Perfectionist 

Tries  i 

One  of  mv  ..^ 

Gets  work  f  f  "°'-te'-s  ■ 


'      SPow  in  work  °'  ^^--kl 

Disorganized 
Ltoesn't  f fnf^k 

^  '^^-stes  fUe    '  ^^'"'^ 

^ooi  v/orker 
^"-e'es^  re  work 

Does  „c.rK'?'P"-f=  actively 

Focuses  on  oMv  '    ~  ■ 

■  D°«„??^,''>  .Sil  fork  °?^'Snmen+ 

,Np  ef-fopt       ^  ,  ■  ,  ^- 


busier 


RAW 

94 

31 
(8 
M 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

2 

2 

I 

i 

-  I 


*  ( 

:  53 

(0 
6 
6 
5 

.  5 
,  4 
3 

2  . 

;r 

2 
2 

'  2 
2 
( 

f  ■ 
I 


J 
( 


% 

'  9 


VARIABLE  NAME 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 


12.  Popular 


Not  popular 


13.  Aggressive 


14.  Responsible 


15.  Acti 


ive 


ERIC 


Gets  along  well  with  peers 
We  1 1   I  i  ked 
Popu lar 

Good  peer  relations 

Lots  of  friends 

Intense  friendships 

Works  well  with  other  children 


Has  poor  peer  relations 
Isolated  from  peers 
Has  only  one  friend 
Doesn't  play  with  peers 
Disliked  by  peers  &  teacher 
A  loner,  but  not  by  preference 
Has  problems  getting  along 
Has  difficulty  with  peers 
Doesn't  fit  in 
Kids  pick  on  her  a  lot 


Aggressive 
Bully 

Starts  fights 
Rough  play 
Mean 

Sad  I stic 
Pusher,  shover 
Picks  on  others 


Responsible 
Dependable 
Trustworthy ' 
Rai  iable 


Hyperactive 
Active 

Usual ly  out  of  place 

Fe I  sty 

F  idgety 

Energetic 

Rambunctious 

Restless 

Fr i  sky 

Mind  in  an  excited  state 
Live  wire 
Fui I  of  adrenal  in 
Can't  sit  sti 1 1 

577 


14 

5 
3 


I 

18 

5 
i 
I 
t 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

20 

1 1 

4 
2 

2 


19 

9 
9 


38 

12 

8 
6 
5 
3 

2 
2 
2 


D-27 


VARIABLE  NAME 


ADJECTIVE  USED  ^ 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 


Considerate 


31 


Kind  10 

Polite  6 

Courteous  5 

Sensitive  of  other,s'  feelings  4 

Thoughtf u  i  3 

Motherly  (takes  care  of  things)  2 

Good  manners  2 

Considerate  2 

Helps  peers  2 

Loving  f 

Generous  | 

Patient;  I 
Compl iments 


teacher  and  others 


17.  Inattentive 


Short  attention  span 
In  own  world,  resents 
Daydreams 
Easi ly  distracted 
Lack  of  concentration 
Disoriented 
Out  to  lunch 
Doesn't  I \ sten  wel I 
Eas i I y  confused 
Not  attentive 
Detached 


ts  intrusion 


18 

4 
3 
3 
2 

2 


18.    Temperments I 


Whiney  5 
Explosive  (temper  uise)  5 
Can't  accept  own  mistakes  5 

Cries  easily  from  frustration  5 
Poor  frtjstration  toleranoe  2 
Pouts     ^  J  2 

Resents  correction  '2 
Overreacts 
Hurt  feel  rngs 
Temper  tantrums 
Easi ly  hurt  feel rngs 
Sensitive  to  criticism 
Easi ly  discouraged 
Gets  red  &  puf-fed  up  when  angry 


ERIC 


578 


D-28 


RAW 

VARIABLE  NAME  ADJECTIVE  USED  FREQUENCY 


19..    Unobtrusive  15 

Non-'sal  ient  4 

Generally  average  2 

Nothing  to  set  him  apart,  not 

noticeable  2 

Unobstrusive  2 


Blah — not  outstanding  I 

Dubious         -  I 

Ordinary  I  ^ 

Typical  '  I 

Not  unusual  I 

20.    Athletic  '  .  15      .  L 


Athletic  8 

Tomboy                             ,  A 

Sports-nut  . 2 

Rough  play,  boyish,  mascuMps  I 

Typical  mate-big  husky  athletic  I 

2t .    Humorous          ^                   ,  13  '  t 

Good  sense  of  humor  10 

Funny                 *  2 

Clever  and  humourous  at  time's  ^  I 
**We  tease  each  other  constantly 

and  play  fun-type  fricl^s^'     .  I 

22,    Other  neqattve  26  2 

Nosy     f         .  5 

Oi  ngal 1 ng  3 

Scatterbrain  3 

Spoi led  2 

Unswayed  by  teacher  anger  h 


lastly  messed  up,  headed  for  a 

pa  I nf u I  adol escence 
Tactless 
Conceited 
Sarcastic 
Feminine  male 
Medd  tesome 
Threatened  principal 
Doesn'1*  stow  respect 
Has  deter  i'^rated 
Comptainer 
Lacl^s  sense  of  humor 


ERiC 


570 


RAW 

VARIABLE  NAME  ADJECTIVE  USED  FREQUENCY  % 

23.    Oiher  positive  "^2  4 

Improved  recently  13 

We! L  rounded,  good  kid  5 

^                               The  kind  you  pray  for  5 

Knows  the  difference  between 

right  and  wrong  A 

Capable  3 

Average  abl I Ity  2 

Norma  I  i  nte I  I i  gence  2 

Attentive  2 

Very  honest                          ,  2 

Perceptive          ^  2 

Neat  2 
Aggressiveness  has  changed  to 

verbal  solutions  2 

Al  I  boy  2 

Honest  to  a  fault  I 


I  expect  her  to  do  great  things  I 

Has  common  sense  I 

H^s  a  good  heart  I 

Wise  I  ^ 

Fluent  in  Spanish  and  English  i 

Verba  I ly  ski  I  led  I 

Has  become  more  salient  I 

Good  handwriting  { 

Modest  I 

Has  won  school  honors  \ 

Wei  I   informed  I 

Takes  things  in  stride  I 

Li kes  to  read '  .  t 

Hel ps  peers  I 

Sense  of  fairness  i 

integrity                                 ^  I 

Has  abi I ity  I 

Knows  how  *  i 

Alert  I 
Pleased  about  ^'girtness/*  but 

A          "             noT  extreme  I  ■  ' 

24.    Social  Leader 

18  I 

Leader      .  j-^ 

Outspoken — a  leader  i 


ERIC 
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VARIABLE  NAME 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 


25.  Llko-ble 


Li  keable 

Good- personal ity 

Pleasant 

Nice 

Good  natured 

Good  hearted 

Loveable  .| 

I  love  him 

A  dear 

Nice  person 

I  ^ike  hjm 

Mr.  persona  t  ity 

Gooc^  kid 

Enjoyable 

Want  to  cuddle  him 
Adorable 

Very  precious  child 
Fun 

Brings  out  positive  response  in 

peop  le 
Charmer 


55 

15 
9 
7 

6 
2 
2 
2 


25.,  Attractive 


41 


27.  Dependent 


ERIC 


Attractive 

Cute 

Pretty 

Strange  looking,  but  attractive 

Beauti  f ul 
Good  looking 
Well  groomed 
Picture  of  health 
Handsome 


Attention  seeker 
Wants  attention 

Overly  eager  to  please  teacher 
Seeks  teacher  approval 
Very  dependent 

Wants  teacher  help  when  could  help 
self 

Pesty  to  teacher 
Too  )nuch  with  teacher 
Thrives  on  aitention 
Likes  physical  affection 
Needs  constant  atTention 
Needs  attention/  praise 


13 
10 

4 
3 

3 
3 
2 
I 

3 
24 

5 
5 
2 
2 
2 


Peer  dependent  - 

981 


VARIABLE  NAME 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


RAW 
FREQUENCY 


'28.    dood  hbme        ^                          ^  28 

Good  home  5 
Nice  fami ly  "5 

Cooperative  parents  4 

^                                                          Parents  active  in  PTA  3 

'  \                                                          Good  home  environment  2 

/     -               Mother  is  a  teacher                 *  2 

Intelligent  parents  2 

Very  bright  mother  1 


Parents  provide  much  stimufation  I 

Lovely  parents  I 

Family  oriented  home  I 

Stable  fami ly  I 

.  Father  is  a  principal  '  I 

Strict  but  loving  parents  I 

Not  good  home  86 


Divorce  16 
"Home  problems"  /'  II 

Step-father  ^  8 

Separated  parents  .  6 

Over  critical  parents  5 
SibI  ing  rivalry  5 
Poor  (financially)  4 
Strict  parents  3 
No  English  spoken  in  the  home  3 
Father  d  ied  .  2 

I t 1  parent  2 
No  father  2 
Absent  father  2 
Uncooperative  parents  2 
Overindulged  2 
Mother  doesn't  like  him  2 
Family  full  of  slow  kids 
Father  ran  off 

Brother  btg^mouthed,  bossy,  effemi- 
nate 

Apathetic  fami  ty 
Ignorant  parents 
\  Chauvinistic  father 

Alcohol ic  father 
Working  parents 

Parents  take  in  foster  children 
Mother  Is  an  Ex-con 
Father  is  a  murderer 

29.    Creative  31 

Creative  17 

Artistic  6 

Imagi  naf  i  ve  4 

Talented  I 

Mechan 1 ca  1 1 y  i  nc I i  ned  ) 

Q                     -                                  Loves  io  work  v//  liands  &  makes 

ERIC  .  •'■'^'"^^^  > 


D-32 


•     .  VftBIABLE  NAME 

(  ^ 

30.  MGcIica;!  Problems 


31 .    Otten  Absent 


32.  Sweet 


ADJECTIVE  USED 


Speech'^Probtem 

Psychiatric  case 

On  medication 

Hearing  problems 

r  naged    teeth^gums  . 

Rashes 

Crosseyed 

Wears.str<ong^glasses 
Has  a  gl ass  eye 
Surgery  last  year 
diabetic 

Has  fingers  missing 
Asthma 


RAW 

FREQUENCY  % 


30 

fa 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 


18 

21 


33.  Underachiever 


34.    Cries  easi  !y 


35.  Untrustwort-hy 


ERIC 


UnderachJ  ever 

Tends  to  be  more  capable  than 

work  indicaj^es 
Has  abl 1 ity  buT is  behind  ^  ,  ^ 
Academic  could  be  better  with 

more  effort 
High  IQj  but  low  performance 
In  high  group  but  lazy — poor  v/or(< 


Whiney 

Cries  easily  from  frustration 
Pouts 

Hurt  feel ings 


Liar 
Cheater 
Stea I s 
Dishonest 
Curses 
Te  I  I G  t-Q  I  I 
Has  habits 
Devious 
Not  original   in  his  wor(< 
Fails  to  accept  blame  when  known 
guilty 


tales 

&  words  beyond  his  aje 


16 

8 

3 
2 


13 

5 
5 
2 
2 

(3 

3 

2.^ 
2  ^ 
'2 


583 


■  RAW 

VARIABLE  NAME       _     *   .      ADJECTIVE  USED  '  FREQUENCY 


36.  Broken  Home  ,.31. 

^  Divorce  '  16 

^  HSs  Step- father  ,            ,         '    .  8 

J                                     '  Separated  6 

^  Fatheh  ran  off'  ^              y  \ 


584 


'  ^  ADJECTIVE  DESCRIPTIONS— TEACMFRS—U^-ICODABLE  AnjECKVES 

Puzzlinci,  often  sensitive, to  otheVs  needs,  somettmes  not 
Squeaky  vo ice 

YSunqest  member  of  Audubon  Society — knows  all  about  birds 
Wants  "to  be  a  X^^^her 

.BLsck,  but  not  busod—family  fn  neJghborljood,    Dances  well — rhythm 
MarshmeMow — big  &  fat — but  beautiful  skin  A  eyes 
tl^ther  ill,  but  no  effects  noted 
We* re. not  reaching  hgr       .         -       ^  ^ 
Cousin  to   ^-^-close 

Ta I  1     >  '    '  .        .  ,  • 

Two  sisters,  no  brother,  bright  mother 
■Wrong  reading  group  by  mistake,  cried  and  was  (Changed 
Works  closely  with  step-father 
Big  fami |y 

Only  chj  Id  tf=3)  ^  , 

Good  in  math,  ^slow  in  reading 

Foreign  parents 

Little  old  man 

Youngest  of  four 

Black,  bused  (f=2) 

Liberal  parents 

UibaneSe,'* yourrgest  chiHd 

Biggest  p3ck--rat  around 

Athletic,  but  accident  prone 

Second  biqj^est  pack-rat 

Cowboy  if ^2) 

Uses  restroom  every  30  minutes  , 
Wants  to.qrow  up  fast-  583 


D-35 


Teacher  and  Mother  concerned 

Teacher  concerned 

Spanish  nature — (quiet) 

German  background 

Going  through  the  channe 

Interested  in  Mother 

Siblings  we^e  behavior  problems 

Redneck 

Redneck  fan) ly  I i v) ng  next  to  hippie  fami ly  /  but  get  a  long 
Snubs  old  friends 
Untidy  desk 
Older  than  peers 
Free  spi  r i t 

Lives  with  grandparents 

Only  girl  &  baby  of  family 

Music  fan  and  kids  make  fun  of  this 

Cnjoys  new  step-dad 

Sloepi.  in  clothes  occasionally,  family  getting  help 

Evil  Knievel  or  Bat  man  / 

Has  gone  throiigh  many  changes 

'"a  case";  Mother  considers  her  child  "perfect" 

Si ster  Of      -  ■ 

Like   ;  good  reader,  but  low  on  other  things — in  a  dreamworld  about  school 

p^ork  '  .  " 

1  Year  older  than  others,  parent's  didn^t  get  birth  certificate  so  she  cogl-d  go 
Brother  depondsht  *  ^  ' 

C;.ncernt:!d  will)  koepinci  up  w/  possessions 
Fats  paste 


586 


£3-36 


Retain  in  Ist  grade 

Referred  for  testing 

Sweei  like  a  deer  (named  Bambi) 

Enthusiastic  when  something  new  she  understands 

Wide-eyed 

Fools  you — learns  when  you  don*t  expect  it 
Conscious  of  her  appearance 

Is  two  different  cb-ildren  depending  whether  on  or  off  medication 
Has  oldar  sister  who  does  things  with  him 
Family  from  Sweden 
A  lot  going  on  inside 

Parenis  are  Pentacostal  ministers  and  T^-^^tjH    tours  and  sings 

Chess  champ  ion 

Intense 

Harder  to^read  than  younger  brother 
Intense,  enjoys  music 
Stole  money,  but  taken  care  of 
 *s  brother  (f=3) 

On  the  patro;  Mother  remarried  but  kids  have  same  last  name 
An^lic^ized  Mexican  American 


ERiC 
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APPENDIX  E 

proup  Means  for  Adjective  Description  Variables 


ERIC 
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Table  E-U  Group  Means  for  Adjective  Oescription  Varjables  for  Students 
Pe^ce^v^d  Consistently  on  the  Cairn,  Careful  and  Mature  Scales 


Adjective  Descri ption  Variable 


■Calm 

Low     Medium     High  p' 


Careful 
Low     Medium     High  p 


Low 


Matu  re 
Med [ um      Hi  gh 


The  following  bipolar  variables 
were  scored  for  both  teachers  . 
and,  cooler's,    ^Numbers  in  parentheses 
indiccvc:;  scores  for  extremes. 


Soclab le 


CD 


A.  Teac;<9r3 

L80 
5 

1.39 
23 

1.31 

1.33 

6 

t.43 
21 

!.3I 

1.17 

6 

1.46 

24 

1.40 
15 

8.  Coders 

1.80 
15 

!.48 
52 

1.35- 
37 

1.67 
!8 

1.47 
53 

/ 

,1 .50 
34 

1.65 

23 

49 

1 .43 
35 

. Mature 

a'.  Teache(g3 

Insufficient 

Data 

1.14 
7 

1.44 
9 

1.94 
16 

1.00' 
9 

1  .40 

5 

2.oa 

17 

B.  Coders 

• 

1.00' 
5 

1 .36 
14  ' 

2.00 

1.20 

5 

1 .20 
10 

1.63 

8^^ 

1.17  , 

6 

1.27 
I  I 

2.00 
9 

'  Happy 

A.  Teachers 

* 

1.78 

1.80 
15 

1 . 17 

6 

t..50 
8 

t.70 
10 

1.43  " 

'■■i 

1 

1 .50' ' 
8 

I  .80 
20 

1.'43 

7, 

8.  Coders 

1  .80 
10 

1.48 
23 

1 . 60 
!'5 

1 .78 
9 

1 .50 
18 

1.65 
17 

1.75 
12 

i  .58 
24 

1.65 
17 

ERIC  ' 


■  J  .1  , 

Aa^ectfve  Description  Variable 
"4-1  Quiet 

;    A-    Teachers '  ' 
B,  Coders 

5.  Helpful 

A.  Teachers 

Coders 

6-    Wei  I  behaved 
A-  Teachers 

B-  Coders 

7,  Confident 
A.  Teachers 

B-  Coders 
CO 

o 


Low 

Calm 
Med  i  um 

Kiqh 

1 .22 

1.74 

L95 

9 

31 

22 

1  .57 

1 .84 

2.00 

14 

44 

38 

.36 

i  .89 

2.00 

i  1 

19 

19 

..33 

1  .70 

1,86 

9 

23 

7 

.74 

2.33 

3.00 

19 

9 

•  5 

.61  ' 

1  .69 

3.00 

23 

32 

5 

.33 

1  .07 

1  .57 

6 

15 

7 

.60 

1,50 

1,33 

5 

22 

9 

2 
£_ 


Caref u ! 

Mature 

Low 

Med ! um 

Hiph  p 

Low 

Med ! um 

Hiqh 

p 

.40 

1 .72 

1.81  * 

1 .53 

1 .73 

1.95 

10 

32 

2  i 

15 

30 

20 

.72 

1  .84 

1.82 

i  .75 

1  .80 

1  .94 

18 

5  1 

38 

24 

50 

35 

.54 

!  .67 

2.00  ** 

1  .54 

1  .88 

2-00 

13 

24 

1  P< 

1  u 

13 

\  R 

I  o 

.42 

1  .68 

1  .86 

1  .50 

1.61 

1  .82 

12 

22 

7 

12 

18 

1  1 

Ijisuff  icient 

.Data 

Insufficient 

Data 

.64 

2.33  * 

1  .69 

.  1.81 

2.50 

22 

24 

1  2 

26 

31 

10 

.17 

1  .  18 

1  .44 

1 nsuf f  icient 

Data 

6 

17 

9 

,57 

1.33 

1  .75 

i  .43 

1  .44 

1 .56 

7 

12 

8 

7 

16 

9 

Calm 


Adjective  OescriptttJn  Variable 

Lbw 

Med  I  urn 

Hiqh 

9 

P 

' 8,  "  Motivated  ^ 

( 

r 

1 

leacners  , 

1.24 

1 .62 

1  f^A 

17. 

26 

19 

3,  Coders 

lnsuff\tcient 

9,     (ntel 1 iqent 

A,  Teachers 

,1 .44 

1.54 

J  .96" 

18 

24 

23 

1  .46 

1 .47 

i  .  tio 

13 

36 

22 

10,    Achieving              .  . 

A- V  Teachers 

1.64 

t  .82 

2.67 

1  1 

33 

24 

CO 

1,44 

2,44 

2. 55 

9 

16 

22 

1 1 ,    Good  Worker 

'  A  -  Teachers 

1  .29 

1.69 

\ ,  oo 

21 

49 

28 

B,  Coders 

1  .61 

1  .71 

1.95 

^23 

49 

43 

12,  Popular 

t*  w             1  CO        Id  2 

1,25 

1,80 

1  *  W-J 

8 

10 

12 

Coders 

1  .42 

1  .82 

1  .,78. 

ERIC  _ 

12 

28 

23 

Mature 

P  Low     Med  i  urn  High 


Careful 
Low     Medium ,  High 

k33  1.64  2,00 
18  22  22 

Insufficient  Data 


.  19 

1  .65 

2.00 

16 

26 

22 

,40 

1.71 

1  .71 

5 

14 

7 

1.21  1.60  2.00  1.15  1.83  2.00 

19  20  32  20  i8  24 

1.33  1.59  1.95  1.27  !.74  1.85  *** 

15  29  20  22  31  20 


I. II*  .   1.83  2.86  ***  1.39  2.19  2.8! 

9'-  30  21  18  27  27 

1.57  2.35  2.72  •      1.67.  2.50  2.70 

7  17  25        .  9  18  23  ' 


1.35  1.61  1.94-  1.33  1.70  1.86 

23  44  33  21  54.  28 

I .46  1.71  I .95  ***  1 .65*  I .78  1.91  * 

24  56  43  26  59  45 


1.50  1.70  ■ 1.70  1.50  !.75  .  1.83 

8  10-20                    '8  20  12 

1.69  1.77  1.85  1.60  1.76  1.80 

13  30,  27                    15  ■    41  20 


Adjective  Description  Variable 

The  following  unipolar  adjective 
variables  were  scored  for  both 
coders  and  teachers.    When  the 
adjective  was  given,  a  score  of 
was  assigned.    When  It  was 
not  given, r a  "0"  was  assigned 
as  the  student's  score. 


Calm 

Low     Medium  High  


N_'s  for  #13  through  #23 

13.  Aggress  ive 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

14.  Responsible 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

15.  Act  i  ve 

/    A.  Teachers 
B.  Coders 

16.  Considerate 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders  . 

17.  I  najifent  1  ve 

-  A.  Teachers 
B.  '  Coders 


N's  = 


56 

.  14 
.13 

,00 
,02 

,30 
,39 

,02 
.02 

,09 
,  14 


1)2 

.04 
.08 

.04 
.04 

.06 
.22 

.12 
.02 

.05 
.12 


69 

.  00  *** 
.01  * 

.12 
.03 

.00 
.06 

.12 
.04' 

.01 

.10 


tRlC 


Ccjrefu  I  Mature 
Low     Medium    .High      p  Low     Medium  .  High  p 


58  no  77  62  123  72 
I 

.07  .05  .01  .06  .06  .03 

.14  .05  .03  *               .10  .07  .07 

.00  .04  '.13  .00  .06  .14 

.02  .02  ■  .03  .00  .05  -04 

.19  .07  .03  ^*             .16  .10  .01 

.40  .21  .16  .34  .27       *  . 1 5' * 

.00  .09  .09  *               .03  .10  .11 

.02  .03  .04  .00  .05  .03 

.10  .08  .00  *              .10  .06  .03 

.17  .11-  .06  *   . 15  .06  .  to 


Adjective  Description  Variable 

N's 

18.  Temp^ramenta  1 

A,  Teachers 

B,  Coders 

19.  Unobtrusive 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

20.  Athletic 

A.  Teachers 

B,  Coders 
21  *  Humorous 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders  , 
22,    Other  Negative 

'A,  Teachers 
B,  Coders 
?3.    Other  Positive 

A,  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

3 


Calm 

Low  Msd  t  Mt»  Hi  gh  p' 

56  112  69 

,18  .09  ,03 

,11  ,05  ,00  * 

.04  .04  _  ,06 

,09  ,13  ,19 

.02  .06  .03  ' 

.07  .   ,04  .01 

,04  .04  .04  • 

.04  ,05  ,01 

/,,04  ,09  ,03 

,14  .13  ,06 

,18  >18  ■  ,23 

'04  ,07    '  , 16  « 

\, 


Caret u I 

Low  Medium  High  p 
58  110  77 


Mature 
Low     Medium     Htqh  p 


62 


123 


72 


,14 
,09 


,08  ,06 
.05        .00  * 


.13 
.08 


,05 
.03 


,05  * 
.01 


,00 
.09 


,06  ,04 
.19  ,19 


.02 
.15 


.05 

,16 


.07 
.14 


I 

.  03 

,09 


.04  ,08. 


,03  -,04 


,00 
,03 


,06 
,04 


.07 
.06 


.03 
.03 


.02  .04 
,04  .01 


.03 
,03 


.02 

,03 


.03 
,00 


,07 
,09 


,10  ,01 
,10  .18 


,06 
,05 


.08 
.  18 


.03 

.07  « 


.21 


.C2 


.20 


.09 


,22 


.13 

,06 


,19 
,06 


.2^ 

.18  * 


Adjective  De^cripibion  Variable 

The  fo) lowing  .adjective  variables 
were  scored  as  bipolar  for  coders 
but  as  unipolar  for  teachers- 
Scoring  is  noted- 

24-  Social  Leader 

A-    Teachers  ("1"  if  sociq) 
leader  mentioned;  ^'0" 
otherw^  se)  - 

B-  Coders  C"2''  for  social 
leader^  "1"  for  social 
fol lower) - 

25-  Likeable 

A.    Teachers  (^'P'  if  I  rkeable 
^  mentioned;  ''0"  otherwise) 

B-    Coders  ("2''  for  !  ikeable^ 
^'1"  for  obnoxious) . 

26.  Attractive 

A.    Teachers  ("P*  if  attractive 
mentioned;  *^0"  otherwise) - 

B-    Coders  C*'2"  for  attractive, 
"i"  for  unattractive) . 

27.  Dependent 

A-  Teacher^ 


^    B-  Coders 


Low 

Calm 
Med  I um 

Hiqh 

Low 

Careful 
iMed  i  um 

HEgh  p 

Lov/ 

Mature 
Mad  I um 

Hioh 

.07 

.04 

.14 

.07 

.05 

.  18 

.03 

.08 

.  17 

56 

112 

69 

58 

1  10  . 

77 

62 

123 

72 

.40 

1  ..72 

1 .67^ 

1  .60 

1.43 

1  .57 

1  nsuf f  ic lent 

Data 

5 

10 

9 

5 

14 

14 

.25 

"  .25 

.26 

.3! 

.20 

.36 

,26 

.29 

.31 

56 

1  12 

69 

58 

1  10  - 

77 

72 

.82 

1,69 

2.00 

1.78 

1  ,70 

!.93 

!  .90 

1  .67 

2.00 

1  1 

12 

9; 

20 

14 

• 

10 

18 

14 

.36 

.  14 

.  17 

.21 

.27 

.29 

,26 

.24 

.28 

56 

112 

69 

58 

110 

77 

62 

125 

72 

.67 

1,72 

1 .55 

1.60 

1  .50 

1,77 

1  .50 

1,75 

1  .80 

9 

18 

1  1 

10 

12 

13 

12 

16 

10 

.  13 

.07 

.00 

.14 

.06 

.04 

.  10 

.  10 

,00 

\  12 

58 

1  10 

i  i 

62 

123 

72 

.25 

1,48 

1.30 

1  .32 

i.33  ' 

I  .40 

!  .46 

1  .35 

1  .17 

16 

23 

10 

22 

21 

10 

13 

• 

31  " 

6 

Adjective  Description  Variable 

The  following  variables  were 
scored  only  for  teachers. 

Bipolar  Adjectives^  Teachers  Only 

28 ,  Good  Home 

Unipolar  Adjectives,  Teachers  Only 
(^M"  if  mentioned,  ^'0^'  othervjlse.) 

n;  s  for  i?29  through  if?36  JN's 

29,  Creative  ' 

30,  Medical  Problems 
3.1  •    Often  Absent 

32,  ►  Sweet 

33,  Underach  iever 

34,  Cries  Easily 

35,  Untrustworthy 

36,  Broken  Home 

The  following  variables  were 
scored  only  for  coders. 

^Bipolar  Adjecfives,  Coders  Oniy 

37,  Good  Teacher  Relations 


Low 

Calm 
Med  i  um 

High 

P 

.  10 

1 . 29 

1  .44 

20 

28 

16 

56 

]  12 

69 

.07 

■  .07 

.  12 

.09 

.  1  1 

.03 

.04 

.06 

.03 

.00 

.04 

.  12 

.07 

.03 

.00 

.02 

.05 

.03 

.07 

.03 

.00 

.13 

.j39 

.06 

.09 

1 .  17 

1  .70 

1 1 

6 

!Q 

2 


Low 

Careful 
Med  i  um 

Hiqh 

P 

Low 

Mature 
Med  i  um 

Hiqh 

.08  . 

i  .21 

t.43 

1 .04 

i  .25 

1.59 

24 

33 

21 

25 

36 

17 

58 

110 

77 

62 

123 

72 

.03  ■ 

.10 

.  j  1 

.02 

.09 

.  13 

.  to 

.15 

.04 

.  13 

.07 

.0! 

.07 

.05 

.01 

.06 

.06 

.01 

.02 

.05 

.06 

.03 

.07 

.04 

.  13 

.04 

.03 

.06 

.03 

\  '.  00 

.03- 

.05 

.01 

.03 

.03 

''.00 

.09 

..04 

.00 

.06 

.02 

.03 

.09 

.  1  I 

.05 

.  !  1 

.06 

.06 

.uO 

1.30 

1  .80 

1  .07 

1  .40 

1 .57 

!  I 

to 

-  5 

14 

5 

7 

Adjective  Description  Variable 

Unipolar  Adjectives^  Coders  Only 
.("i"  If  mentjoned,  "0"  otherwise . ) 


Calm 

Low     Medium  High 


38.    Female  Stereotype 

.00 
56 

.05 
.  12 

.01 
69 

39.  Bossy 

;o5 

56 

.07 
I  12 

.06 
69 

This,  variable  was  computed  for 
both  teachers'  and  coders. 

40.    %  Positive 

A.  Teachers 

34.41 

'  56 

59.01 
112 

82.41 
69 

B.  Coders 

42.73 
56 

51 . 13 
1  12 

68.77 
69 

CO 


£    <  .001 
.  £   :^  .01 
*        £   ^  .05 


ERLC 


Careful  Mature 
Low     Medium     High     p  Low     Medium     High  p 


.02  .05  .06  .03  .05  .03 

58  110  .    77  62  123  72 

.03  .08  .08  .05  .08  .04 

58  ilO  77  62  123  "  72 


31.97  58.66  8! .31  33.08  63.07  82.94 

58  110         77  62  123  72 

4 1 .93  51.45  66 . 57  ***        43 . 73  53 . 84  70.85  *** 

58  I  10           77  62  123  72 

i 


Table  E-2-  Group  Moans  for  Adjective  Description  Variables  for  Students 
Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Achieving,  Creative,  and  Persistent  Scales 


Adjective  Description  Variable 

The  following  bipo^ar  variable^ 
were  scored  for  both  teachers 
and  coders.    Nurnbers  in  parentheses 
Indicate  scores  for  extremes. 


Achiev  i  ng 
Low     MedHum     High  p 


Creative 
Low     Medium     High  p 


Persisfent 
Lov/     Medium     Hi  oh  p 


)*  Sociable 


A,  Teachers 

[.29 

1.59 

i  .41 

l.il        i.44  !.43 

1  .14 

1  .57 

1 .36 

14 

22 

1.7 

9           18  '7 

7 

23 

14 

B.  •  Coders 

■  1.45 

1 .35 

t  .55. 

U32        1.45  1.60 

1  .50 

1  ,55 

!  .44 

.  29 

5! 

40 

19           44  20 

18 

5! 

36 

Mature 

A.  Teachers 

1  .25 

1 .30 

1.94 

Insufficient  Data 

!  .17 

1  .44 

1 .95 

8 

10 

18 

6 

9 

19 

B.  Coders 

I.  17 

1.50 

1  .75 

Insufficient  Data 

1 

nsuf f  ic lent 

Data 

6 

10 

8 

Happy 

A.  Teachers- 

1  .50  . 

1.75 

1.58 

1.80        1.S3  1.67 

1  .56 

1  .74 

'l.57  . 

12 

!6-. 

12 

5           12  6 

9 

19 

7 

B.  Coders 

1.70 

1  .56 

1.70 

1.50        1.75        1  .64 

t.75 

t.48 

L65 

iO 

27 

20 

6           20           14  1 

8 

27 

17 

Achieving 

Adject! ve  Descr i pti oft  Var lab  1 e   .  Low     Medium  H\gb 

4.  Quiet 


7. 


A.  Teachers 

1.80 

I  .P4 

1 .73 

!2 

16 

12 

B.  Coders 

!  .86 

1  .84 

1.77 

28 

58 

35 

Helpful 

A.    Teachers^  ^ 

!.69 

1 .83 

1 .94 

16" 

30 

■  18 

B.  Coders 

1 .58 

1 .63 

1 .70 

12 

19 

10 

Wet  1  behaved 

■ 

A,  Teachers 

1 .81 

2.08  , 

2.00 

16 

12 

7 

B.  Coders 

1.71 

1  .74 

2.09 

28 

'  27 

1  1 

Confident 

A.  Tebchers' 

L20 

1  .27 

1. 60 

.  )o 

15 

10 

\ 

B.  Coder? 

I  .42 

1  .53 

1 .60 

7 

19 

■  10 

cn 
to 

00 

ERIC 


Croat  ive  Pars  \  stc-r 

Low     Medium     High      p  Low     MediOm     High  d 


1 .89 

9 

1.81 

32 

1.69  ■ 
13 

1 .44 

9 

1  .69 

32 

1  .79 

;9 

1.94 
18 

I  .86 
43 

1 .80 

20 

1  .79 
19 

I  .78 

49 

!  .80 

35 

■2.00 

6 

1  ."^^ 
22 

1  .36 
1  1 

1  . 83  " 
25 

2.00 
15 

1.75 
8 

1  .68 
16 

1.57 
7 

J. 36 
1  ! 

1  .68 

19 

1..  80 
10 

2..i3 
6 

2.00 
10 

„2.40 
5 

Insuff  icier, 

r  Dat 

1.53 
15 

!  .79 
•  19 

1 .88 

8 

1  .50 
20 

1 .76 

21 

2.45 
1  i 

* 

1 

nsuff Icient  Data 

[.25 
8 

1.27 
I  ! 

1  .43 
7 

Insufficient  Data  Insufficient  Data 


7 


Achlevi  ng 


Adjective  Description  Variable 

Low 

Med  I'um 

High 

P 

•               *  * 
o*    Motivated  ^ 

A,  Teachers 

1  .^9' 

23 

1 .63 

30 

1.87 
23 

B.  Coders 

t  .40 
10 

1.50 
16 

1.91 
1  1 

9.     Intel  1 laent 

A,  teachers 

1 .00 
24 

i;73 
15,. 

2.00 
44 

Coders 

CO 

1.17 

,  25 

1.78 
32 

t.93 
27 

0*    Achi  evi  ng 

A.  Teachers 

1  .00 
17 

2.24 
33 

2.93" 
27 

** 

B.  Coders 

1  .80 
10 

2.33 
.21 

2.65 
26 

1 »    Good  Workpr 

A.  Teachers 

(.60 

ZD 

1.59 

1.81 

T  r 
D  \ 

I  64 
33 

1  78 

59 

1  93 

55 

2.  Popu.l^K 

/C  Teachers 

r.7i 

7 

1.72 
13 

1.67 
18 

B.'  Coders 

1  .59 
t7 

1.74 
34 

1 .81 

27 

Creative  Persistent 


Low 

Medium 

High   .  p 

Low 

Med't  urn 

High 

P 

1 .44 

1.69 

1 .73  . 

+ 

1.16 

1.56 

2.00 

9 

26 

15 

19 

25 

24 

t 

insufficient  Data 

1  .  14 

1  .69 

1  .86 

7 

16 

• 

7 

1  .00 

1  .85 

1.95  *** 

■  1.18 

1.7.5 

2.00 

16 

13 

20 

17 

20 

31 

1 .00 

1.75 

1.80  *** 

1.27 

1.64 

1  .90. 

.  14 

28 

15 

*  15 

28 

20 

1 

1  .33 

2.24 

.  2.B0 

1  . 09 

1  00 

1  .88 

15 

25; 

15 

1  1 

26  ' 

31 

1  hsuff  latent  Oatq, 

1  .20 

2.25 

2.80 

5 

12 

25 

1.59 

17 

1.73 
15 


1.63 
43 

1.80 
54 


1.80 
20 

1.85 
33 


I  .26 
19 

1 .46 

26 


1.65 

,40 

1.79 
56 


1.92  *** 
36 

I-.95  *** 
44 


Insuff icFent.Data 

1.60        1.73  2.00 
5  30  16 


I  . 57  ■     I  .  60        1 . 76 

7  20  17 


1.58        1.88        1.90  * 
1 2    .   . ■ 55  21. 


*  4 

Adjective  Description  Variable 

he  following  unipolar  adjective 
ariables  were  scored  for  both 
oders  and  teachers.    When  the 
djective  was  given,  a  score' of 
1"  was  assigned.    When  It  was 
ot  gWen,  a  "0*'  was  assigned 
s  the  student's  score.- 


Achieving 
Low     Med  i  urn     High  p 


*s.for  #13  through  #23 

3.  Aggressive 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

4.  Responsibile 

A.  Teachers 

B.  C  jders 

5.  Active 

A*  Teachers 
B.  coders 

6.  Considerate 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

7.  Inattentive 
A.  Teachers 

?B.  Coders 


N's  - 


72  [24 


*0I 
-  tl 

.00 

.01 

.  13. 
.24 

.06 
.01 

.10 
.  !8 


.06 
.06 

.06 
.06 

.  10 
.27 

.10 
.04 

.05 
.08 


88 

.05 
.07 

.13 
.05 

.06 
.22 

.  10 

.01 

.01  * 
.09 


Creative  Persistent 
Low      Med  i  urn      HI gh      p  Low      Medium      High  p 


38  1 0  i  54 

.03  .07  .04 

.05  .12  .02 

.00  .10  .07 

..DO  .       .05  .02 

.08  .10  .02 

.18  .27  .20 

.03  .12  .13 

.00  .05    .  .02 

.11  •      .04  .04 

*.  18  ■'  .  n  .06 


54  1!  2  78 

.06  .06  .01 

.11  .04  .05 

.00  .03  .17 

.02  .06  .01 

,19  .13  .03 

.35  .31  .19 

.04  J!  .09 

.02  .02  .04 

.11  -04  .00 

.17  .09  .08 


Adjective  Description  Variable 


I.  T^JTiperamental 
A,    Teachers ■  * 
B*  Coders 
>.  '  Unobtrusive 
A,  Teachers 
Coders 
)•  Athletic 
A*  Teachers 
^  Coders 
Humorous 

A,  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

I.    Other  Neqatfve 
A.  Teachers 
8.  Coders 
3.    Other  Positive 
hi  Teachers 


B 

a 


Coders 


Achieving 
low     Med  i  um     H  i  gh  p 


72 

.1  I 

,06 


.00 
.04 


124 

.10 
.05 


.01  .07 
.13  .17 


.05 

.06* 


.03  .02 

.01  .03 

.07  .06 

.03  ;I5 

.15*  .20 

.04  .07 


88 

,02 
.02. 

.02 
.15 

.09  * 
.02 

.05 
.03 

-.05 

.17  ** 
.23 

-.16  * 


Cr-eative 

Low  Med  i  um  High  p 

38  101  54 

.08  .06  .09 

.03  .01  .06 

.00  .07  .02 

.24  .14  .09 

.00  .05  .11  * 

.03  .07  .06 

.00  .02  .04 

,03  .04  .04 

.13  .02  .09  * 

.00  .13  ..15^  ^ 

.16  .21       *  .24 

.08  .08  '.1! 


Persistent 

Low  Medium  hltgh  p 

54  112  78 

.13  .09  .04 

.09  -041  .00  * 

.00  .06  .03 

.06  . J9  . 18  * 

.00  .06  .06 

.04  .05  .04 

.04  .04  .05 

.02  .04  .03 

i 

.06  .11  .01  \ 

.04  . 16  .21  * 

.20  .13  .23 

.04  .11  .14  \ 


Adfectiva  DescrfPtlon  Variable 

The  following  adjec+We  variables 
■;ere  scored  as  bipolar  for  coders 
iut  as  unipolar  for  teachers, 
Scoring  is  noted. 

24.    Social  Leader 


Achievi  ng 
Low     Medium  Hiqh 


-  A.    Teachers  ("1"  if  social 
Ip^triftr  mentioned*  *'0" 
otherv/i$e). 

.03 

72 

,  1 1 

!24 

.16 
88 

B.    Coders  ("2''  for  social 
leader,  'M"  for  social 

■  1  ,40 

5 

I  .52 
21 

1,80 
10 

25.  Likeable 

-.. 

A.    Teachers  CM"  If  1  ikeable 
merit  ioned;  "0"  otherw  ise) 

.3i; . 

72- 

,/;35 
124 

.27 

'  88 

8.    Coders  ("2"  for  likeabU, 
"1"  for  obnoxious). 

,  -    ',82  , 
II 

1.75 

16 

2.00 
17 

26.  Attracti've 

,A.    Teachers  ("1"  H  attractive 
men+loried;  "0"  otherwise). 

.14 

72 

,29' 
!24 

,25 
88 

B.^Coders  ("2"  for  attractive, 
^-^^   "I"  for  unattractive). 

U,53/ 

■  -1  5  ■ 

1;69 
16 

!  .85 
13 

27.  Dependent 

A.    Teachers  .08 

'.08 
'72 

.05 
124 

,03 
88 

B,  Coders 

1.39 
23 

1.38 
24 

1  .43 
14 

o 

mc 


Creati  ve  Pers  i  b  f^nt  ■ 

*  « 

Low     Medium     High      p  Low     Viediu.Ti     high  p 


,05        .04         .22  *  .04         .07        ,  18 

38        101  54  54  I  12  78 


Insufficient  Data  Insufficient  Data 


.32 

,30 

,  .26 

,  19 

,27 

1.38 

3'8 

101 

54 

54 

1  12 

78 

,86 

1  ,77 

1  .81 

1  ,67 

1  .64 

1  ,92 

7 

.  13 

16 

■  9 

14 

12 

.16 

,30 

.19 

,19 

.27 

> 

.21 

38 

101 

54 

,  54 

112 

78 

,40 

1  .81 

1  .83 

1  .45 

!  ,8Q  - 

1 ,85 

5 

16 

6 

I  1 

15 

13 

.03 

.06 

,07 

,07 

.08 

.05 

38 

101 

54 

54 

I  12  .- 

78 

'.22 

1 .38 

1..43 

.1.37 

1 

1  ,29 

9 

24  . 

7 

19 

29 

7 

Adjective, Description  Variable 

Low 

Ach I ev  i  ng 
Med  i  um     H I  qh 

p 

Low 

j 

Creative 
Med  i  uRi  i 

Htqh  p 

Low 

Persistent 
Med  i  um 

H  r  Gh  0 

he  following  variables  were^ 
Cored  on  1^  for  teachers* 

Ijpol^^r  Adjectives,  Teachers  Only 

i 

\ 

8,    Good  Home 

1  .  12 

r.2o 

1.52 

*** 

■  I  .23 

f  .  20  ; 

1 .38 

1  .08 

1.19 

1.55 

34 

35 

23 

13 

25  ! 

16 

25 

31  ■ 

25 

Inipolar  Adjectives^  Teachers  Only 

("1"  if  mentioned,  "0"  othervMse*) 

lys  for  ff29  through  ff56  ^h['s 

72 

^88 

.  38 

101  ; 

54 

54 

1  12 

78 

i9.  Creative 

.03 

.06 

.16 

.03 

.03  , 

.06 

.08 

.10 

EC.    Medical  Problems 

.13 

.08 

.03 

.  16 

.08 

.06 

.  1  1 

.08 

.0*3 

!U    Often  Absent 

.10 

.04 

.00 

.05 

.05 

-.00 

t  1  1 

.05 

.01  * 

Sweet 

.07 

.04 

.07 

- 

.03 

.06  ! 

.04 

.04 

.04'  . 

.08 

S3,    Underachiever                       ^    ^— — 

.05 

.02 

.03 

.01  ; 

.06 

.09 

.04 

.03^ 

54.    Cries  Easi  ly 

.06 

.04 

.00 

.05 

.03  ; 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.01 

55.    Untrustv/orthy  ^ 

.08  , 

.02 

,  .01 

.03 

.02  '  ; 

-.04 

.06 

.04 

.00 

56.    Broken  Home 

..  .13 

.07 

.07 

.  .  t  ! 

.07  ; 

.09 

.  1  1 

.09 

.05 

fhe  follov/ing  variables  were 

j 

scored  only  for  coders. 

* 

bipolar  Adjectives,  Coders  Only 

i 

57»    Good  Teacher  Relations  - 

ERJC  _ 

■  1  .00 
9 

1.36 
i  1 

1 .50 

to 

f"  1  .J. 

Insufficient- .Data 

i 

1 

i 
! 

1 .00 
t2 

1  .50 
6 

* 

1.71  *** 
7 

Adject] vj5  Description. Variable 

Unipolar  Adjectivesj  Coders  Only 
CM'',  If  mentioned^        otherwise. ) 

38.  Female  Stereotype 

39.  Bossy 

This  variable  was  computed  for 
both  teachers  and  coders. 

40.  %  Positive 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders  * 

O 

r 

£  <  ,00! 
***       £.   <  -01 
*        £  <  '.05 


Achieving  *       Creatjive  *  Persistent 

Low     Medium     High      p  Low     Medlu(n    ^  High      p>         Low     Medium     High  p 


,06 

.02 

.02 

72 

124 

88 

.03 

,07 

,08 

■  72 

124 

88 

.05 
38 


03. 


.01  ; 

.00 

,02 

,05  ■ 

,05 

10!  ; 

54 

54 

1  12 

78 

,06  ; 

,06 

.04 

.09 

.OS 

101  - 

54 

54 

1  12 

78 

40.50  62.90  '80.38  42.95  69.13  73.07  ***         32.91  59.63  83.49 

72  124  88  38  101  54  54  t  12  78 

43.31  53,08  66.47  '41.08  56.16  '64.61  37.56  52.87  65.50 

72  124  88  38  101  54  54  112  78 


Table  E-3.    Group  Means  on  Adjec+lve  Description  Variables  for 
S+uden+s  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Happy  and  Attractive  Scales 


Adjective  Description  Vart'able 

The  following  bipolar  variables 
were  scored  for  toth  teachers_ 
and  coders.    Numbers  in  parentheses 
Indicate  scores  for  extremes. 


I*  Sociable 


o 


Low 


Happy 
Medium  Hiflh 


Attractive 
Low       Medium.      Hf  gh-  p 


.A. 

Teachers 

i  .00 

1  .41 

1 .50 

1 .  13 

1  .35 

1 ,25 

7 

16 

6 

8 

i7 

8 

B. 

Coders 

1 .36 

1.50 

1.57 

1  .30 

1.51 

1.55 

.    1  1 

50 

2! 

23 

47 

20 

2,  Mature 

A,  Teachers 

B.  Coders 


Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 


3,  Happy 


A.  Teachers 

insufficient  Data 

!  .33 

I  .80 

2.00 

9 

10 

5 

B.  Coders 

1.40     ■    1.52    '  1.80 

1.43 

1 .69 

1 .60 

5            23  15 

7 

16 

10 

Adjective  Oescrjj)tlon  Variable 
'  4.    Qu let 

A,  Teachers '  ' 

B.  Coders 

5.  Helpful 

A,  Teachers 

B.  .  Coders 

5.    Wei  I  behaved 
A,  Teachers 

C>    B.  Coders 

7.    Conf  ident 
A-  Teachers 


B-  Coders 


Happy  Attractive 
Low       Medium^      Hjgh  p 


Insufficient  Data 


,8G         I ,89         I .68 
16  46  19 


1 .22  t .87  2,00 

9  23  12 

1.38  1-63  1.80 

8  19  5 


Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


Low 

Med  i  urn 

Hiqti 

.80 

1  .70 

1 .75 

!0 

30 

8 

.91 

1  .82 

1,82 

22 

44 

17 

,67 

1  .74 

1  ,89 

9 

27 

9 

1  .67 

l,,50 

7 

18 

8 

Insufficient 

Data 

.67 

1.68 

I  ,43 

1  2 

28 

7 

.09 

1.17 

1.43 

1  [ 

6 

7 

Insuff  icient  Data 


insufficient  Data 


Adjective  Description  Variable 

8,  Ntotlvated 

A.  Teachers '  ' 

B.  Coders 

9.  Intel  I igent 
A,  Teachers 


B,  Coders 


10.  Achievlncj 

A,  Teachers 

OS 

Ci    B.  Coders 

1 1 .  Good  Worker 
A.  Teachers 

;    B.  Coders 

12.  Popu'lar 

A.  Teachers 


O  ^»  Cod'^^fs 


Happy  ,   ,  Attractive 

Low       Medium       High       p  Low       Medium       High  p 


.40         1.64        2.00  '        t.44         1.52  1.78 

10  22  12  16/  23  18 

Insufficient  Data         \  Insufficient  Data 


1.40 
10 


1.67 

21 


2 . 00 
16 


I  .56 

9 


i.52 
27 


2.00 
15 


Insufficient  Data 


insufficient  Data 


.29 
17 


.68 

28 


2.00 
8 


1 .15 
13 


t.75 
28 


2.00 
19 


1.30 
10 


2.  iO 
29 


2.50 
20 


Insufficient  Data 


1.41  1.66  1.79  ^ 

17  41  19 

1.38  1.71  i.86 

13  .       56  28  ' 

Insufficient  Data 

1.38  1.82  1.88 

8  28  16 


I-.50 

t.64 

1.72 

14 

45 

18 

1  .52 

1 .78 

t.89 

21 

-  54 

27 

insufficient  Data  . 


t.54         i.78  ■  1.70 
13  32       •  20 


Adjective  Doscrlption  Variable  Low 

The  following  unfpolar  adjective 
variables  were  scored  for  both 
coders  and  teachers.    When  the 
adjective  was  given,  a  score  of 
"1"  was  assigned.    When  it  was 
not  given,  a  ''0"  was  assigned 
as  the  student's  score. 

N's  for  #13  through  #23  N»s  =  37^ 

13*    Aggress ive 

A*    Teachers  .  J  I 

B.    Coders  .05 

14.  Responsible 

_  A.  Teachers  .00 
^  B.    Coders  .  .05 

15.  Active 

A.  Teachers  .14 

B.  Coders  .32. 

16.  Considerate 

A.  Teachers  .08 

B.  Coders  '  -03 

17.  l^nattentWe 

A.  Teachers  .08 
Bi    Coders  .19 


Happy  Attractive 
Med  i  urn       H I  qh       p  Lovi       Medium     'High  o 


lot  51  47 

.04       ■    .08  ...11 

.09  .08  .02 

.03  .12       *  .00 

.02  .05  *  .02 

.08  .10  .13 

.26  .22  .26 

.09  .!2-  .06 

.02    ■       .02  .00 

.06  .00  .13 

.09  .12  .21 


104  52 

.01  .06 

.11  .06 

.09        '  .04 

.04  .06 

.13  .08 

.25  . 25 . 

.13  .12 

.03  .08 

.06  .02 

.07  .08 


Adjgctlve  Description  Variable  Low 

N^'s  37 

18.  Temper amenta  i 

A.    Teachers  *  ,16 

S.    Coders  '  .08 

19.  Unobtrusive 

A-    Teachers  *  -  -00 

S.    Coders  *  16 

20.  Athletic  - 

A.  Teachers-  -03 

B.  Coders  -05 

21.  Humorous 

A.    Teachers  -05 
S  ^  B.  Coders 

22.  Other  Negative 

A,    Teachers  ■        •  .05 

.  B.    Coders  *  .05 

23.  Other  Positive 

A.  Teachers  -22 

B.  Coders  '  .05 


Happy  , Attractive  ■ 

Medium       High       p  Low       Med  i  um       H_[cih  p 

101  5)  47  104  52 


.05  .04        *  ■  .  I  !  .08  .06 

.02       ■    .06  .06  .02  .06 

.05  .06  .04  .08  .00 

.22  .10  .23  ,14  .10 

.05  .06  '       .00  .03  .10 

.05  .02  -.02  .04  .06 

.04  .02  .02  .04  .04 

.04  .02  .02  .02  .06 

.08  .02  .     . 15  .02  .06 

.15  ,        .12  .11  .12  .23 

.20  .20  .10  .16  .17 

.07  .08  .04  .12  .08 


Ad.|ective  Description  Variable  Low 

The  following  adjective  variables 
were  scored  as  bipolar  for  coders 
but  as  unipolar  for  teacl^ers. 
Scoring  i s  noted. 

24.    Social  Leader 

A.,  Teaci^ers  CM'*  If  social  .05 
leader  mentioned;  "0*'  37 


otherwi  se) • 

B.    Coders  ("2"  for  social  J. 20 

leader,         for  soc i a i  "  5 
fol I ower) . 

25.  Likeable 

A.  Teachers  ("I"  If  i  ikeable    .  .11 
mentioned;  *'0"  otherwise)  57 

i 

B.  Coders  ("2"  for  1 ikeable,  1.67 
"I"  for  obnoxious) .  6 

26.  Attractive 

A,    Teachers  ("I"  If  attractive  .16 

^          mentioned;  "0"  otherwise).  37 

2    B.    Coders  ("2"  for  attractive,  -■  1.40 

"i"  for  unattractive).    .   .  5 

—  —  #■  / 

27 {  Dependent 

A.  Teachers                  •  .03 

57 

B.  Coders  1 .25 

15 


.ERIC 


Happy  Attractive 
Med  1  urn       Hi<]h       p  Low       Medium       High  p 


.06 

.27  * 

.00 

.06 

.15 

101 

5) 

47 

104 

.75 

1.44 

Insufficient 

Data 

!2 

9 

.56 

.35 

.  13 

.25 

.38 

101 

51 

47 

104 

52 

.72 

2.00 

1.56 

i.8I 

2.00 

18 

!2 

.  9 

r 

.16 

6 

.22  ■ 

.20 

.00 

'  1 

.53 

.55  * 

101 

51  , 

•  47 

i04 

52 

.60 

I.8S 

1.20, 

1  .69 

1 .91  * 

15 

8 

JO 

15 

1  i 

.06 

.04 

S.02 

.08 

.08 

101 

5! 

47 

104 

52 

.45 

i  .40  = 

1.36 

1.44 

!  .13 

14 

5 

I  I 

25. 

8  . 

Adjectfva  Description  Variable  Low 

The  fallowing  variables  were 
scored  only  for  teachers* 

Bipolar  Adj-ectlves^  Teachers  Only 

28.  Good  Home  MO 

21 

Unipolar  Adjectives^  Teachers  Onl^ 
CM"  If  mentioned,  "0'^  otherwise.) 

N"s  for.  #29  through  ffie  N's  =  37 

29.  Great  I ve  ,03 

30.  M^edrcal  Problems  ^  ,05 

31.  Often  Absent  '  J4 

32.  Sweet  ,05 

33.  Underachlever  ,08 

34.  Cries  East  ly  \03 

35 r  Untrustworthy  ,08 

35 ^  Broken  Home  .  .  ,08 

The  following  variables  were 
scored  only  for  coders. 

Bipolar  Adjectives,  Coders  Only 

37 .    6oQd  Teacher  Relations      , .  1 . 00 

6 


Happy 
Medium       High  p 


Low 


Attractive 
Med  I  Hi  gh  p 


.20 
15 

■  1.64 
[4 

1  -08 
24 

1  -30 
27 

1-29 
14 

101 

51 

47 

104 

52 

-08 

.  16 

.06 

-07 

- 13 

.  10 

-00 

- 17 

.09 

-02 

.03 

.00 

*^ 

-.11 

-03 

-02 

.09 

-06 

J. 

.04 

-02 

.02 

.05 

.00. 

.09 

.05 

* 

.02 

.02 

.02 

■  .05 

.00 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.09 

.0! 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.  13 

>* 

.09 

..  06 

.14, 

'  7 

1.71 
7 

Insufficient  Data 

Adjective  Description  Variable  Low 

^ 

UnS polar  AdiectWeSj  Coders  Only 
("I"  if  mentioned,  "0"  otherwise.) 

38 .  Female  Stereotype  * 00 

37 

39.  Bossy  .03 

37 

This  variable  was  computed  for 
both  teachers  and  coders. 

40.  %  Positive 

A.    Teachers        ,  '  36.24 

37 


B.    Coders  39.24 

■37 


£.  .001 
£  <.  .01 
*       £   <,  .05 


Happy  Attract  ivti 

Med [urn       H I qh       p  Low       Medium       Htgh  p 


.02  .02  .02  .04  .00 

10)  51  47  104  52 

.05  .14  .06  .05  .08 

10!  51  47  104  .  52 

66.63  81.69  37.68  62.92  71.60 

10!  51     .      "  47   ■        104  52 

53.66  63.90  36.66  55. 19  59.67 

101  51  47  f04  52 

i 


Table  E-4.    Group  Means  on  Adjective  Description  Variables  for 
Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the.Noticeable  and  Eye  Contact  Scales 


Adjective  Description  Variable 

The  fol (owing  bipolar  variables 
were  scored  for  both  teachers 
and^ coders,    lumbers  in  parentheses 
Indicaie  scores  for  extremes. 


Noticeable 
Low       Med  i  urn       H  igh  p 


Eye  Contact 
Low       Medium       High  p 


I,  Sociable 

A,  Teachers 


2    B.  Coders 


CO 


.  18 


M5 

26 


I  .44 
18 

I  .-'62 
45 


1 .75 
8 

1 .83 
18 


Insufficient  Data 


1.27 
15 


I  .48 
44 


[.b9 
13 


2 .    Matu  re 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 


Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 


3.  Happy 

A.  Teachers 

\      B.  Coders 


1 .40 

1.62 

2.00 

Insufficient  Data 

5 

.  18 

7 

1.20 

1.62 

1 .77 

*  - 

!  .50         1 .56         1 .89 

5 

21  • 

13 

6            16  9 

ERIC 


Adjective  Description  Variable 
'  4,  Quiet 

A,  Teachers '  * 

B.  Coders 

5.  Helpful . 

A,  Teachers 

Coders 

6.  V/ei  [  behaved 
A.  Teachers 

^     B,  Coders 

7.  Conf  tdent 

A,  Teachers- 


B,  Coders 


Not  5  ceab 1 e 

Low 

Med  i  un 

Hiqh 

P 

i 

£ ,  UU 

15 

i8 

\2 

I  *  by 

\  .4b 

26 

35 

i3 

2,00 

1.86 

1  .73 

10 

21 

I  1 

Insufficient  Data 


Eye  Contact 
Low       Med  i  um       High  p 

Insufficient  Data 


1,85 

J3 


L83 
40 


1 ,78 
9 


Insuff tcieht  Data 
'Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


,29 

1  .57 

1 .25 

7 

14 

8 

.29 

■1,45 

L67 

7 

11  ■ 

6 

,00 

i  .-56 

i  .75 

** 

6 

9 

8  . 

I nsuf f  ic tent  Data 


i  I .60         I .93  2.00 

:  10            15              5  ' 

i  ^  /- 

I  Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


Adjective  Descrfption  Variable 
8»  Motivated 

A,    Teachers '  ' 

8.  Coders 


Not  iceab le 
Low       Medium       High  -  p 


1,47 
17 


,56 
16 


L7a 
!9 


Insuf f icfent  Data 


Eye  Contact 
Low       Med  i  urn       Hi  gh  p 


.50 
8 


1,71 
M 


2.00 
8 


Insufficient  Data 


9.     Intei I Igent 

A,  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

10.  Achieving 

A.  Teachers 


B,  Coders 


1 1 .  Good  Worker 

'  '  A,  Teachers 

B,  Coders 

12.  Popular 

*    '   A.  Teachers 


.27 

1  .60  • 

1  95 

*** 

III  14! 

2,  00 

1  1 

15 

22 

9  17 

8 

.43 

1,57 

««« 

t   00          1  52 

2  00 

14 

23 

,85 

1  .80 

2,80^ 

Insufficient 

Data 

13  ■ 

25 

15 

Insufficient 

.   ■  \ 

Data 

Insufficient 

Data 

.62 

1,51 

N 

1 .80 

r,55  1.43 

1 ,8f 

13 

35 

20 

1 1  30 

16  ■ 

.74 

!  .78 

1,81 

.1,54  1,84 

1  .92 

19 

49 

21 

13  45 

13 

>lnsuff icient  Data 

/ 

1.50         ',88  1.63 
I Q  .5  1 6 


Insuff  Iciefnt  Data 
Insufficient  Data  ' 


Adjective  Descrlpti  on  V^^i^b  I  © 

The  following  unipolar  edj^ctive 
variables  were  scored  for  both 
tdders  and  teachers.    When  the 
adjective  was  given,  a  score  of 
''I"  was  assigned.    When  it  was 
not  givea,  a ^"0"  was  assigned 
,as  the  student's  score. 


r 


\Vs  for  #13  through  #23 

13.  Aggressive 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

14,  Responsible 

if 

A,  Teachers 

B.  Coders 
15-  Active 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

16.  Considerate 
*A,  Teachens 
B-  Cqders 

17,  Inattentive 
A,  Teachers 
B-  Coders 

ERIC  _ 


N's  " 


No1"iceabIe 


Low       Med  I  urn  High 


Eye  Contact 
Low      Medium  High 


40 

.00-- 
.05 

.05 
.05 

.03 
.03 

.10 
.  10 

.05 
.  13 


93 

.06 
.09 

.04 
.06 

.05 
.25 

.06 
.03 

.08 
.  !0- 


57 

:  [4  * 
.07 

.09 
.04 

.21  . 
^32  *** 

.07 

.00  * 

.02 
.07 


29 

.03 
.07 

.03 

.00 

.21 

.  10 

■.00 

.14 


90 

.03 
,07 

.04 
.04 

.07 
.30 


.08 
.07 


.06 
.  17 


35 

.06 
.03 

.  I  I 
.00 

.06 

.29 

.06 
.00 

.00 
.06 


Adjective  Descrtptlon  Variable 

18*    Temperamonta I 

A.  Teachers 

B,  Coders 
19*  .Unobtrusive 

A,  Teachers 

B,  Coders 
20*  Athletic 

'  A*  Teachers 
B*  Coders 
21  *  Humorous 

A*  Teachers 
B*  Coders 
22*    Other  Negative 
. A*  Teachers 
B*  Coders 

0 

23,    Other  Positive 

A.  Teachers 

B.  'Coders  •  ' 

>~- 
o 


Noticeable 
Low       Medium  High 


40 


93 


■57 


Eye  Contact 
Low       Medium  High 


29 


90 


35 


.03 
,  10 


,  iO 
,03 


.  I  I 
,07 


,03 
*d3 


^  ,07 
,00 


1  I 


,06 


.03 
.23 


,04 
.16 


,02 

.04  » 


,00 
,  14 


^  .02 
,  17 


.06 
,09 


,00 
,00 


.06 
.04 


,07 
.05 


,00 
,  iO 


.03 
.03 


,09 
.03 


.00 
.03 


.01 
,04 


.07  » 
,05 


.03 
.03 


.01, 
,01 


,03 
.00 


,03 
,08 


!2 
14 


,05 

.26  » 


.07 

.03 


.06. 
,12 


.03 
.40 


.08 
.05 


,22 
,  I  I 


.26  «^ 

* 

,04. 


,  17 

.03 


,21 
.06 


,  17 
.  I  I 


Adjective  Descrtption  Varfable 

The  following  adjective  variables 
were  scored  as  bipolar  for  coders 
but. as  unipolar  for  teachers* 
Scoring  Is  noted* 

24.  Social  Leader" 

A*    Teachers  if  social 

leader  mentioned;  "0" 
otherwise)* 

B.    Coders.  ("2"  for  soc i a  1 
leader J  "I"  for  soc i a [ 
' .  follower)*  ^ 

25 .  Likeable'' 

A.    Teachers  ("1"  if  likeable 
mentionecl;  J'O*'  otherwise) 

8*    Coders  {''2"  for  I  ikeable, 
"1"  for  obnoxious) * 

26^  Attractive 

A*    Teachers  ("I"  if  attractive 
mentioned;  "0"  otherwise)* 

,  B.    Coders  ("2"  for  attractive^ 
u I II  f unattractive) . 

27*  Dependei^t 

A.  Teachers 


B*  Coders 


ERLC 


Noticeable  Eye  Contact 


Low  Medium 

Hiqh  p 

Low 

Med  i  um 

High 

.00  .09 

.21  * 

.07 

.04 

.40 

40  93 

57 

29 

90 

55 

1 nsuf f Icient 

Data 

Insufficient 

Data 

.20  .37 

.39 

.00 

.29 

.29 

40  93 

57 

29 

90 

35 

.86  1.69 

1.77  j 

Insufficient 

Data 

7    .  16 

13. 

.20  .19 

.32 

.07 

.  16 

.34 

3  / 

29 

90 

Insufficient 

Data 

i  .86 

1.62 

t.78 

,  7 

13 

'9 

.00  .10 

.05  ^ 

'  .  17 

.10 

.06 

40  93 

57 

29 

90 

35 

.29  1.21 

1.43 

Insufficient 

Data 

14             14  . 

7 

• 

Adjective  Descrtption  Variable 

The  following  variables  were 
scored  only  for  teachers- 

Bipolar  Adjectives^  Teachers  Only 

28.  Good  Home 

Unipolar  Adjectives^^  Teachers  Only 
t'M'^  if  mentioned,  ''0"^  otherwise.) 

t^'s  fdr  ii29  through  j?36  N's 

29.  Creative 

30.  Medical  Problems 

31 .  Often  AbsenI 

32.  Sweet 

33-  Underachieyer 
34.    Cries  EasI ly 
35-  Untrustworthy 

36 .  ,  Broken  Home 

The  following  variables  were 
scored  only  for  coders. 

8  rpo  I  a  r. Adjectives,  Coders  Only. 

37.  Gosd  Teacher  Relations 


Noticeable  Eye  Contact 

Low       Medium       High       p  Low       Medium'      High  o 


1. 31 

13 


M8 
28 


(.29 
17 


1.00 

16 


I  ,07 
28 


,50 
6 


40 
.03 
.15 
.10 
.  !0 
.03 
.03 
.05 
.08 


93 

.UD 

.08 
.02 
.03. 
.06 
.08 
.03 

.  to  ■ 


57 
.16 
.05 
.00 
.02 
.04 
.00 
.05 
.07 


29 
.03 
.00 
,  17 
.03 
.10 
.03 

.  to 

.  17 


90 
.06 
.09 
.04 
.07 
-.04 
.06 
-01 
.  13 


35 
.17 
.03 
,00 
.03 
.00 
.00 
-03. 
.06 


if* 


Insufficient  Data 


insufficient  Data 


C5 


\ 


f 


Adjective  Description  Variable  Low 

Unipolar  Adjectives,  Coders  Only 
("I"  if  mentioned,  "0"  otherwise.) 

38.  "Female  Stereotype  ,05 

40 

39.  Bossy  .00 

40 

This  variable  was  computed  for 
both  teachers  and  coders. 

40.  %  Positive 

A-.    Teachers  61.10 

40 


B.    Coders  46.16 

40 


to 


«**     £  <  .001 
£  <  -01 

£  <  -05 


ERIC 


Eye  Contact 
Low       Medium       High  p 


.00        .04   .  .oe' 

29  '  90  ■  35 

.  0^      .08  .11 

2^          90  35 


.'36.  17 
29 

36.52 
29 


62.96 

9a 

53.93 
■  90 


76.49 
35 

57.20 
35 


Adjective  Descrtptio.n  Variable 


Table  Group  Means  on  Adjective  Description  Variables  for 

Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Cooperative  Scale 

Cooperative 
Low       Medium       High  p 


The  following  bipolar  variables 
were  scored  for  both  teachers 
and  coders.    Numbers  in  parentheses 
Indicate  scores  for  extr^emes. 


t.  Sociable 


A. 

Teachers 

1.20 
5 

1.50 

26 

1 .20 
10 

B. 

Coders 

1 .56 

1 .57 

1.44 

16 

51 

34 

2.  Mature 

A.  Teachers 

B.  /  Coders 

/ 

/ 

3-.  /nappy 

A.  Teachers 


/ 

I 

I  B. 


Code  rs 


Insufficient  Data 
insufficient  Data 


.33 

1 .83 

1.65 

6 

18 

8 

.70 

1.46 

1.69 

10 

24 

16 

ERIC 


Adjective  Description  Variable 
' 4.  Quiet 

A*    Teachers  ^ 

B.  Coders 

5.  Helpful 

A,  Teachers 

B-  Coders 

6*    V/el  I  behaved 
A,  Teachers 

OS 

^      B-  Coders 

to 

7*'   Conf 1  dent 
A.  Teachers 

B-  Coders 


Cooperative 


Low 

Med  1 um 

High 

P 

.■20 

1,66 

1 .94 

5 

18 

.64 

[.81 

1  .94 

54 

32 

.44 

I  .80 

2.00 

9 

20 

17 

.25 

i  .89 

1  .83 

12 

19 

6 

Insufficient  Data 

.52 

1 .70 

2.50 

23 

27 

10 

Insufficient  Data 

Insufficient  Data 

iff 


Cooperative 


Adj_ec1'i  V6  Desc  rl  pf  I  on  Va  rl  able 

Low 

Med  i  um 

High 

D 

' 8,  Motivated 

A,    Teachers "  ^ 

i  .08 
13 

!  .65 
26 

\  .95 
20 

B.  Coders 

1  .60 
5 

■  1.60 
15 

1 .75 
8 

9.     Intel  1 igent 

A.  Teachers 

I  .  50 

14 

]  .  4Z 
19 

24 

B.  Coders 

1.44 

16 

1 .55 
33 

1.95 
19 

10.  Achieving 

A»  Teachers 

1 .80 

10 

2.00 
38 

2.68 
22 

to    B.  Coders 
CO 

}■ 

Insufficient 

Data 

1 1 .    Good  Worker 
A.  Teachers 

1.24 
21 

'     1 .65 
49 

1  .89 
28 

'B.  Coders 

1 .40 
20 

1 .72 

58 

1.91 
35 

1 Z •      rO p  U 1 o  r 

A.  Teachers 

1.14 
7 

1  .65  , 
17 

1.92 
12 

O    B»  Co^^rs 

1.64 

1 .72 

1.95 

FRir 


1 1 


32 


20 


Adjective  Description  Variable 

The  following  unipolar  adjective 
variables  were  scored  for  both 
coders  and  teachers.    When  the 
adjective  was  givlan^  a  score  of 
was  assigned.    When  It  was 
not  glven^  a  "0**  was  assigned 
as  the  student's  score. 

ri's  for        through  #23  ,         U^s  = 

13.    Aggress 1 ve  ^ 

A,  Teachers 

B,  Coders         -  ^ 
lA*  Responsible 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

15.  Active 

A.  Teachers 

OS' 

B.  Coders. 

16.  Considerate 

A.  Teachers 

B,  Coders 

17.  Inattentive 
A.  Teachers 
B-  Coders 


I 

Cooperative 
Low       Medium       High  p 


48  119  65 

.17  ,05  .00 

,08  .07  .02 


,00  ,01        -  ,15 

.04  .Ofe  ,05^ 

.21  ,09  ,00 

,46  .24  .  M 

,02  .08  .12 

.00  ^04  .03 

.10  .07   .       ,00  ^■ 

,17  ;(3  .1! 


Adjective  Description  Variable 


N's  = 


18.  Temperamenta  1 

A,  Teachers 

B,  Coders 

19.  Unobtrusive 

A.  Teachers 

B,  C&ders 

20.  Athletic 

A,  Teachers 
•    B.  Coders 

21 .  Humorous 

A.  Teachers 
'  *■  B.  Coders 

22.  Other  Negative 
A,  Teachers 
.8.  Coders 

23.  Other'  Positive 
A,  Teachers 
^B.  Coders 

to 


Cooperative 


Low 


Med i  urn 


Hiqh 


48 


119 


55 


,15 
,08 


.09 
.03 


'.02  * 
.00 


,00 
,10 


.07 
.  17 


.05 

.  1.2 


,02 
.05 


.03 
.02 


.05 
.02 


,04 
.00 


.03 
.06. 


.03 
.02 


.08 
.15 


.10 
.15 


.00 
.05 


.15 
.05 


.  18 

.07 


.23 

.18  * 


Adjective  Description  Varl:able 

The  following  adjective  variables 
wehe  scored  as  bipolar  for  coders 
but  as  unipolar  for  teachers. 
Scoring  is  noted, 

24,    Social  Leader 

A,  Teachers  CM"  if  social 
leader  mentioned;  "0" 
otherwi  se) • 

B,  Coders  (''2"  for  soc  i  a  I 
leader^  'M"  for  social 
foliower) . 

^  25,  Likeable 

A.  Teachers  CM"  if  likeable 
mentioned;  "0"  otherwise) 

B,  Coders  ("2"  for  likeable, 
"1"  for  obnoxious), 

26,  Attractive 

A,  Teachers  CM'*  if  attractive 
mentioned;  *'0'*  otherwise), 

B,  Coders  ("2"  for  attractive,  - 
'M''  for  unattractive) , 

27,  Dependent 

A,  Teachers 


B,  Coders 


CO 


Cooperative 
Low       Medium       High  p 


.00  ,12  .15 
48         119  65 


Insuff jcfent  Data 


.17 

.39 

,40 

48 

1  19 

65 

t.75 

1.74 

2,00 

8 

23 

10 

.17 

.25 

*  22 

48 

!  19 

65 

1.43 

■  1.60 

!  .56 

7 

15 

9 

,06 

.10  • 

.02 

48 

I  19 

65 

.23 

1.48  ~ 

1.33 

13 

25 

6 

Adjective  Description  Variable 


The  fot lowing  variables  were 
scored  only  for  teachers.' 


Cooperative 
Low       Medium       High  p 


Bipolar  Adjectives,  Teachers  Only 

28 .  Good  Home 

Unipolar  Adjectives^  Teachers  Only 
("i"  if  mentioned,  '^0"  otherwise.) 

N^"s  for  #29  through  736  jl^s 

29.  Creative 

30.  Medical  Problems 

31 .  Often' Absent 
3^,  Sweet 

33.  Underachiever 

34.  Cries 'Easily 

35.  Untrustivorthy 

36.  Broken  Home 

The  following  variables  were 
scored  only  for  coders. 

Bipolar  Adjectives,  Coders  Only, 

37.  Good  Teacher  Relations 


1.05        J. 26  1.73 
21       ;:  31  15 


48 

119 

65 

.04 

.08 

.09 

.  13 

.08 

.02 

* 

.  ub 

.  Oo 

.oz 

-00 

.92 

.  1 1 

** 

.10 

.03 

.00 

.02 

.06 

.00 

.08 

.04 

.00 

.06 

.07 

.03 

.  1 1 

1  .33 

1 .50 

9 

6 

8  • 

to 


Adjective^Descriptlon  Variable 

Unipolar  Adjectives,  Coders  Only 
t"l"  !f  mentioned,  "0"  otherwise.) 

38.  Fema 1 e  Stereotype 

39.  Bossy 


This  variable  was  computed  for 
both  teachers  and  coders. 

40.    i  Positive 

A.  Teachers 


B.  Coders 


£  <  .001 
<  .01 


Cooperative 


Low 

Med  i  um 

Hicjh 

.03 

.04 

.05 

48 

1  19 

65 

.03 

.07 

.08 

48 

1  19 

65 

29.48 

48 


56.92 
I  19 


85.94 
65 


40.48 
48 


51  .69 
i  19 


70.45 
65 


Table  Group  Means  on  Adjective  Descr-iptfAn  Variables  for 

Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Attachment  and  Concern  Scales 


Adjective  Description  Variable 

The  following  bipolar  variables 
were  scored  for  both  teachers 
and  coders.    Numbers  in  parentheses 
Indicate  sdores  for  extj:ertres. 

I .  Sq9iabTe 


Attachment  Concern 
Low       Medium       High       p        t}       Low       Medium       High  p 


Teachers 

1 

nsuff icient 

Data 

1 .50 

1.47 

1.  14 

8 

19 

7 

Coders 

1.45 

1.41 

^     !  .52 

1  .55t 

'l  .29 

'  13 

38 

32 

29 

42\ 

17 

2.  Mature 

A.  Teachers 

Oi 
to 

CD     B.  Coders 


Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 
I nsuff  icient  Data 


3.  Happy 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 


1.50 
6 

1.56 
9- 


1 .77 
13 

!  .42 
19 


.60 
5 

.62 
13 


Insufficient  Data 


1.59 
17 


.63 
19 


,57 
7 


Adjective  Oescrtptton  Variable 
<fr.  Quiet 

A.    Teachers' ' 


B.  Coders 


5.  Helpful 

A.  Teachers 


B.  Coders 


S.    Wei  I  behaved 


A.  Teachers 


B.  Coders 


7.  Cofifident 


A,  Teachers 

B.  Coders 


CO 

o 


ERIC 


Attachment 

Low       Medium       High  p 

J  * — 


Concern 
Low       Medium       Htgh  p 


50 

1  89 

I  74 

I  ,54 

6 

22 

19 

17 

27 

.  1  ! 

ft? 

I  on 

1  7Q 

1  7Q 

1  88 

1 1 

35 

31 

28 

43 

16 

!  ,88 

2.00 

2.00 

1,74 

1.60 

16 

12 

12 

23 

5 

,00 

1.71 

1.71 

i  ,69 

1 . 29 

6 

16 

7 

• 

7 

,  16 

7 

.50 

2,13 

\  2.60 

Insufficient 

Data 

10 

8 

\  5 

.47 

1 ,86 

2,40 

2.  17 

1.61 

1  .69 

•19 

21 

10 

6 

23  . 

16 

Insufficient  Data  Insufficient  Data 

Insufficient  Data  '  1.80       1.60  1.50 

5  15  -6 


Adjective  Description  Variable 
^  8,  Motivated 

A.  Teachers '  ' 

B.  Coders 

I 

9\  I  I  ntej  1 1  gent 
!  A.  Teachers 

J  B.  .  Coders 

10.  i  Achieving 

A*  Teachers 

ai 

OS  B.  Coders 

t I .    Good  Worker 

A.  Teachers 

B.  Coders 

I2I  Popular 
{     A.  Teachers 


Coder'^ 


Attachment 


Low 

Med  i  um 

High 

1  .23 

1.76 

1 .87 

i  3 

25 

1  5 

1.20 

1.43 

1.7l 

14 

7 

1,33 

1.63- 

2.00 

18 

16 

25 

1.15 

1.57 

1  .95 

13 

28 

19 

1.14         2.16  2.61- 
7  25  28 

Insufficient  Data 


Concern 

Low 

l^ed  J  um 

High 

1  .  OD 

i    r  bo 

J    r  Do 

14 

26 

!4 

Zr  00 

1  . 62 

1  TO 

7 

13 

8 

1  .92 

I  •  DD 

r  AA 

\  •  uo 

24 

1  1  ■ 

9 

Z  r  00 

1  RT 
1  •  1?  / 

1  • 

15 

28 

'  17 

1     Q  t 

i  •  Oo 

I  z 

2.74 

2.25 

1.60 

23 

16 

5 

I.  18 


1.57 

35^ 


1.88 
33 


,96 
24 


.6! 

44 


I  .  39 

18 


,38 
16 


.78 

46 


.95 
37 


,9r  1.77 
34  48 


I  .60  * 

20 


Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient.  Data 


.71 

7 


I  .69 
29: 


I  .86 
22 


.9! 
22 


1.74 
27 


1.58 
12  J 


Adjective  Description  Variable  Low 


he  following  unipolar  adjective 
ari^bles  were  scored  for  both 
oders  and  teachers*    Whan  the 
djective  v/as  given,  a  score,  of 

"  was  assigned*    When  It  was 
)ot  given,  a  "0"  was  assigned 
sthe  student's  score. 

ijs  for  #13  through  #23  -  N's  ^  39 

3,    Aggressive  ^  *  - 

A*    Teachers  '  ^08 

.B*    Coders  '    *  .  .  ^  .08 

14.  ^  Responsible  ^  . 

^  A.  '  Teaghers  ,00 
CO 

^      .  B*    Coders^  ^  .00 

15.  :  Active 

A.  Teachers"  .28 
B*  ,  Coders   ^  ^  ^  ,44 

16.  !  Considerate 
I  A*    Teachers  *05 


1  B.  .Coders  .00 

j 

17.  Inattentive 


A*    Teachers  '15 

B.  Coders  .23 
O  ■ 


Attachment 

Medium       High  p 


Concern 
Low       Med  1  High 


95 


67 


63 


99 


45 


.01 

.08 

,04 
.08 

.07 
,23 

.09 
.07 


'.03 
.07 

.13 

,00  « 

.03 
.19 

.13 
.03  ' 


.03 
.02' 

.  10 
.03 

.03 

,  14  ^ 

.  14 

.02 


.06 

,09 

.05 

.06: 

-  II 

.31 

.09 
.0[ 


.04 
,07 

.CiO 

.a? 

I 

.22 
.31 

,6,4 
,00 


.06 

.12 


.00 

.SO 


,02 
.14 


.07 
,07 


.113 


.11  i 

[ 


J 


Aqjective  Description  Variable  Lew 

N*s  -  39 


J 


18.    Temperamenta I 
I 

A.  . Teachers  .  10 


I 


19, 


I 

20  ' 


B,  Coders  -08 
Unobtrusive 

A.  Teachers  -00 
B-    Coders  .  -OS- 

Athletjc 


A.  -  Teachers  -00 

B.  Coders      -  t05 


21 .[  Humorous 


B,  Coders 
Hi 
00 

40 


■  'o 
ERIC 

'j*im-mrf.mi-M 
1 


00 
00 


-  '  A.  Teachers 

!  B.  Coders 

1 

22. 1  Other  Negative 

I  A.    Teachers    '  .  •  -05 

B.    Coders    '      -  '      ,  -'0 

23.'  Other  Positive 


A.    Teachers  -^^ 


.05 


Attachment 


Med  i urn 


95 


67 


Low 


63 


Concern 
Medium  Hjgh 


99 


45 


.06 
.02 


.04 
,03 


.05 
.00 


.05 
.03 


a6  * 

.07 


,04 
.14 


.03 
.  16 


.05 
.17 


.09 
.  16 


J  00 

I 

i!6 


.06 

,06 


,07 
,03 


,05 
.06 


,05 
,04 


.00 
,04 


,02 
,05 


,04 
.03 


.02 
.02 


.03 
.04 


I02 


.00 


.08 
.09 


,01 
.12 


.02 
,"14 


.06 
.15 


.102 


09 


,•14 
.07 


.22 
.15 


.22 

.10 


,  17 
.08 


.24 

I  ,. 

,!oo 


Ajdjective  Ddscription  Varj^le 

Th^  following  adjective  varfables 
wsre  scored  as  bipolar  for  coders 
bu'^  as  unipoiar  for  teachers* 
Scoring  Is  noted* 

I 

24^    Social  Leader 


25 


26 


27* 


\ 


A*    Teachers  CM''  If  social 


leader  mentioned;  ^'0" 


otherwi  se) * 
B*    Coders  for  social 


leader,  "I"  for  soq  J  a  I 
fot lower) *  ! 


Li  keab  ie 

A*    Teachers  C*M"  if  I  ikeable 
mentioned;  otherwise) 

B*    Coders  ("2*'  for  1  ikeable, 
"I"  for  obnoxious)* 


Attractive 


A*    Teachers  C"P'  i  f  attractive 
mentioned;  "D^'  otherwise), 

B*    Coders  ("2"  for  attractive, 
"M'  for  unattractive)* 

Dependent 

1 

A.    Teachers  : 


B.  Coders 


ERIC 


Attachment  Concern  i 


Low       Medium       High       p  Low       Medium       High  p 

I 


\ 


,05 

.06 

.21 

-  19 

.04 

1.04 

39 

95 

67 

63 

99 

Insufficient  Data 

I  .67 

!  .50 

i 

i  ,  50 

9 

12 

I  ' 

i 

1 

.21 

.25 

,39 

.25 

.30 

,27 

39 

95 

67 

63 

99 

,  45  - 

*T  t 

1.73 

2.00  i, 

t  .93 

1.71 

1     0 1 

i  \  o5 

7 

1  1 

10 

14 

14 

^  6 

1 

.  10 

.15 

.27 

.  19 

.22 

.22 

39 

95 

67 

63 

99 

.60 

!  .60 

1.86 

1.89 

!  .69 

L 

1I33 

5 

15 

7 

9 

16  ^ 

.08 

.06 

.00 

,05 

.04 

413 

39 

95 

67 

63 

99 

:45*- 

.38 

1.53 

1.38 

1.60 

1  .38 

1  .|43 

13 

17 

8 

5 

21  , 

114  . 

T 


Adjective  Description  Variable  Low 


Trie  following  variables  were 
scored  only  for  teachers- 

Eipolar  Adjectives^  Teachers  Only 


^8.    Good  Home  1,12 

17 


\  CM"  if  mentioned,  "0" 

otherwi  se. ) 

1 

^9.  Creative 

.03 

50 .    Med  i  ca  i  Prob I ems 

.13 

31 .    Often  Absent 

.08 

^2.  Sweet 

1 

.00 

j53.    Underach  lever 

.  10 

134.    Cries  Easi  ly 

.03 

S55 .  Untrustworthy 

.  10 

^6.    Broken  Home 

'                            <  ti 

.  .08 

The  following  variables  were 
^cored  only  for  coders.  ^ 

\ 

Bipolar  Adjectives,  Coders  Only 

37*    Good  Teacher  Relations  \  Al> 
 '.   8 


ERIC 


Attachment 

Medium       High  p 


Concern 


Lo\-i       Med  i  um 


I 


High 


10 

29 


,63 
!9 


I  .58 

12 


.26 
27 


18 


95 

.07 
.  [  I 
.09 
.08 
.04 
.05 
.03 
.15 


67 
.09 
.03 
.01 
.06 

J 

.00 
.00, 
.00 
.04 


63 
.  I  I 
.00 
.02 
.03 
.02 
.00 
.00 
.06 


99 
.07 

-PV 
.04 
.06 
.05 
.03 
,05 
.04 


,  45 
'  .04 
\  -13 

i  .09 

1 

1  ■ 

j  .04 

i 

.  I  I 
.04 
.04 
.07 


1.17 

6 


1  .63 
8 


Insufficient 


Data 


Adjective  Descrtption  Variable  Low 


Uni 


polar  Adjectives,  Coders  Only 


T"t"  If  mentioned,  "0"  otherwise,) 

38.    Female  Stereotype      •  .05 

39 

39 J    Bossy  .05 

!  59 

I 

variable  was  computed  for 
both  teachers  and  coders. 


40. 


%  Positive  ' 

A.  Teachers  28.18 

39 

B.  Coders  '  33.00 

39 


■  £  ^  .001 
*         £   ^  .05 


ERIC 


Attachment 
Medium  Hiqh 


Concern 
Low       Med  i  um 


High 


.03 
95 

.09 
95 


.01 

67 

.07 

67 


.02 
63 

.  I  I 
63 


.06 
99 

.08 
99 


.02 
45 

.00 
45 


59.89 
95 

52.04 
95 


84.85 
67 

65.67 
67 


83.  10 

63 

66.75 
63 


59.86 
99 

52.27 
99 


39.40 
45 

:j9.07 
45 


APPENDIX  F 

Group  Means  for  Classroom'' Observation 
Variables 


ERIC 


^37 


Table  F-I ^   .Group  Means  for  Classroom  Observation  Variables  for 

Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Calm,  Careful j  and  Mature  'Scenes 

Ca I m ,  Ca  re  f  u 1         .  Matu  re 


Proportion  of 


If    dyadic  contacts  which  were  response 
i  opportunities 


response  opportunities  occurring  in 
sma ! \  groups 

response  opportunitfes  occurring  In 
general  class 


SfT^ai  1  Group  Data 


4..   small  /group  response  opportunities 
given /non-vo I unteers 


5. 


non-vplunteers  called  on  in  smalt 
grouf!^s  given  praise 


6,  '  non-volunteers  called  on  in  small 
groups  given  criticism 

7,  small  group  response  opportunities 
giv6n  volunteers 

8.  volunteers  called  on  in  small  groups 
"  given  prafse 

■  I 

9.  i  volunteers  called  on  in  small  groups 
'  given  criticism 

10.  jsniall  group  response  opportunities 
I  given  waving  volunteers 


ERIC 


Low  Medium  High  p  Low  Medium  Hfqh  p  Low  ^  Medium  High  p 
 '    '  "    1  ;  ■  "  

45,35      50.45      54.87  45.45-     5!, 64      51,25  46,73;     50..?2      52.01  ** 

48.96      50.17      50.13  5!. 18,     50.74      47.96  51.13-     ^.!;,25      47.53  * 

51.04      49.83      49.87  48.83      49.25      52.06  48.87      48,76      52.47  * 


50. 39      52. 2 1      48. 73          5 1 , 58      50. 17      47 . 43           52. 83 1    50. 78  46. 82  * 

! 

47.00     49.59      51.59          48.13      50.90     51.10          47. 52 'j  -  50.83  51.50 

49. 15      50.41      48.91           49,41      51.33      49, 15           ^9.45      50. 10  48.96 

I 

48,61      47.45      53.93          47.57      48.83      54.90          46.86  ;    50.35  52.95  * 


49.06      51.64      49.03  50.35      49.68  50.45 


49.50 
53.97 


51.53      50.04  4S.4I 


50.30     49.52  49.64      49.96  51.10 


49,63 


50.63  49.45 


49. 7K     49.07    *      54.57      47.84      50.30  ***    53.23  '    49.07  50.31 


Calm 


Caref u I 


Mature 


f  Proportion  of: 

il*  j  waving  volunteers  called  on  in  small 
!  group  given  praise 

! 

12*  j waving  volunteers  called  on  in  small 
group  given  criticism 

13.  sma t !  group  response  opportunities 
given  to  called-out  answers 

14.  cailed^out  answers  in  small  groups 
given  praise 

15.  called-out  answers  in  small  groups 
jgiven  criticism 

16*    sr(\al  \  group  response  opportunities 
given  pra  i  se 

]7*   ismaM  group  response  opportunities 
given  criticism 


Low     Med  I  um     High    p         Low     Med  i  um     High    p         Low     iMedium     High  p 


Gener-a  I  Class  Data 


!8, 
19- 


9onarnl  class  rosponso  opportunities 
givon  non-voi unmoors 

non-volunteers  called  on  fn  general 
class  given  praise 


20*    non-voiunteers  called  pn  in  genera! 
Ictass  given  criticism 


Insufficient  Data 


Insuf f  icient  Data 


50.52      50*15  47.37 


Insufficient  Data  50.00      50.00  50.00 


Insufficient  Oa,ta 
50*03      50.59  48.28 


50.00  50.00  50.00 
49.03      46.65  49*90 


47*94      52*84    ■  47.78  50.57      49*74      46*90  50.48     49.88  45*55 


5!*28      49*55      52.72  50*05      48.69      50.80  48.52      48.67  .52.89 


48*  19      50.02      50.54  47,*  81      ^2.23      49.25  48.69      51  .53  48*97 

48*58      50*44      51 .34  49.08      49.53      50.05.    "      48.37      48.94      5! .51 


49-04      50*58     48*35  50*75      50. 15      48. 10  52.34      50.01      49- !2 


53.97      48-98     49.55    ^      52.34     49.88      49* 18  52.20     49.58  49.26 


51-82   'M9.09     49.00    ^      50* 18     48.78      50, M  51.51      49*20  50*50 


CO  -| 

ERIC 


I                                    ^  Calm 

'  Proportion  of:  Low  Medium 

2i-'  general  cicss  response  opportunities 

given  volunteers  48.06  49.31 


1 


22. 


volunteers  given  prafse  in  general 

class  49.10  5U45 


23.'  volunteers  given  criticism  in 

general  class  48,98   '  49,33 


24, 


general  class  response  opportunities 

giv^n  waving  volunteer^  49:33  50,65 


25.1  waving  volunteers  given  praise  jn 

1  gene-al  class  '  48,33  50,53 


26. 


27 


wa'vlng  volunteers  given  criticism 

ffi  general  class  50,00  50;0b 


eneral  class  response  opportunities 
^iven  to  calied-out  ansj^'ers  54,63  50.20 

28.1  called-out  answers  rn  general  class 


29, 
30. 
31, 


given  praise 

called-out  answers  in  general  class 
given  criticism 


ERiC 


48, 19  51-, 50 
49.42  49,40 


general  class  response  opportunities 

given  praise                  "  51,57      50. 12 

general  class  response  opportunities 

given  criticism                  -  49,78  49.16 


Caref u I  |  Mature 

High    D         Low     Medium     High    p         Low     iMedium     High  p 


I 
1 

53,05    *  49.04  50.51  52.32  47,60  ;  49.94  51.74  * 

48.87.  50.00  50.13  48.07  50.17  50.0!  49.00 

49.91  48.93  50.99  .   49.02  50.09  50.32  49.07 

49.38  49.20  50.08  50.46  5! .62  49.25'  49.22 

50.00  48.33  50.67  50.00  50.00  '50.00  50.00 

■  .  i 

50. 00      , ,  50. 00  50. 00  50.00  50. 00  50.00  50.00 

47.78***  5!. 00  49.07  49.34  49.64  50.16  48.61 

52.38  48.00  51.12  51.67  51.00  .48.04  50.72 

47.86  51.54  49.07  51.30  49.59  50.44  50.04 

50.24  50.71  50.63  49.60  50.60^  ,49.80  49.80 

48.70  48.80  49.45  49.81  51. !0  49.82  49.04 


I 


Ca)m 


total  Response  Opportunities  Low     Med i um 


Proportion  of : 

32-  response  opportunfties  fn  which 
volunteers,  waving  volunteers,  snd         49-4d  50-86 
called^out  ansv;ers  received  praise 

33-  response  opportunities  In  which 

J  volunteers,  waving  volunteers*  and  48-80  49,52 
!        catled^out  answers  received  criticism 


[34-    response  opportunities  in  which  non- 

volunteers  received  praise  51*65  49.55 

35*    response  opportunities  [n  which  non- 
volunteers  received  criticism  50*96  49*7! 

|36*    dyadic  contacts  which  were  teacher  ^  ^ 

I         afforded  48.13  49-22 

37.  public  and  private  vjork  contacts  which 

were  private  52*45  49.61 

38.  all  public  and  private  work  contacts, 

including  approval  seeking  which  were  52.93  49.52 
private 

39.  ali  dyadic  contacts  (excluding  behavior) 

which  were  private  non-academic  53*70  49-80 


j  40*    teacher  afforded  cont4cts  which  were 


work  relaxed 


;ERLC 


50*63  50-54 


50.09 


Careful 


.Mature 


High"   p         Low     Med i  um     H f gh    p         Low     ■Medium     High  p 


49.18      50.9!      49.26  49.05      51.17  49.14 


49.87 


49,02      50.22      50,10  50.10  :  49,7!  49.64 


^.48 
48,78 
51.67 


49.75      51.72  49.0^ 


5!  ,05  1   49.94  48.97; 
I 


49.67      49.41      49.51  51.08      49.20  49.61 


49.22      50.42      51,48     •      50,66      49.66      5!. 53 


47,03    **    53,19      48.70      49.61     *      53,2!  48.97  49.67 

46.80          53.34      48.53      49.42           53.31  j  48.97  49.33 

f 

I 

46.52***    52.81      48.26      49.73    *      52.02  49.68      48.13  * 

1 

J 

49.32          50.57      52.07  "  47.09    **    52.95  <  50.51  49.57 


1 


Calm 

Propor-^ion  of:  Low  Medium 


41,  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  given 

praise                                                  47,85  48,84 

42.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  given 

critici  sm                                              54*25  50*46 

43*    teacher  afforded  work  contacts  In  which 

child  has  a  positive  reaction               48*60  49*19 

44*    teacher  afforded  work  contacts  in  which 

child  has  a  negative  reaction               50.78  50,00 

45,    teacher  afforded  work  contacts  which 

were  observations  of  work         '            47,05  49*75 

46*    teacher  afforded  work  contacts  which 

were  brief                                            51 .75  49*85 

47*    teacher  afforded  work  contacts  which 

were  long                                               50*31  50*51 

48.    teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 

housekeeping                                           47*41  49*25 

49*    teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts 

which  were  routine                                 50*52  50*32 

'50.    teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts^ 

ia'which  child  received  thanks              49*38  49*55 

to 


ERIC 


Mature;   -  ■  , 

Medfum     High  '-pi  '''' 


High  p 

49.58 

47.00 

49.22 

48.72 

51.77  ** 

48.02 

51.05 

52.00  * 

49.61 

49.56 


Low 
50.91 
52.25 
49.52 
51.30 
47.68 
52.  I  1 
49.  16 
47.93 
49.26 
50.54 


Ca  ref  u ( 
Med  i  urn 

49.79 
49.07 
49.49 
49.40 
51.41 
48.95 
50.20 
47.91 
48.84 
51.49 


H'igh  p 
50.83 

47.47 
51.19 
48.91 
49.96 
50.35 
49.24 
53^99 

50.64 
49.07 


Low 
50.66 
52.39 
49.  10 
51.00 
47.97 
52.00 
49.21 
46.  I  ! 
5l..,57 
48.49 


I  49.63 
.  50.28 
■  50.95 
49.04 
50.56 
50.  15 
49.43 
50.22 
49.54 
50.40 


50.51 
47.16 
48.60 
50.38 
51  .40 
48.27 
50.78 
50.64 
49.37 
49.77 


Calm 

Proportion  of:  Low     Med  i  um 

51.  teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts 

which  served  as  rewar<fs  49,88  49.56 

52.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 

personal  -  52.59  50.60 

55.    teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  which 

were  routine  52.50  50.23 

54.  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  to 

which  child  responded  with  a  positive  48.,2t  50-36 
reaction 

55.  teacher  afforded  persbna!  contacts  to 

which  child  responded  with  a  negative  48.50  49.46 
reaction 

56.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  ware 

social  51.27  50.04 

57.  teacher  afforded  social  contacts  which 

were  routine  50.88  50.17 

58.  teacher  afforded  social  contacts  to 

which  child  t^ponded  with  a  positive  50.59  49.33 
reaction 

,59.    teacher  afforded  social  contacts  to 

which  child  responded  with  a  negative  48.41  50.96 
reaction 


High  p 
50.44 
48.07  * 

49.53 
52.94 

.47.41 

50.49 
49.47 
50.65 

49.82 


Low 
50.26 
51.47 

51.55 
47.88 

4^.90 

50.22 
54.86 
46.50 

48.71 


Carefu  I 
Med  i  um 

49.61 
49.78 

49.65 
50.71 

50.25 

49.55 
50.56 
49.52 

49.89 


High  p 

49.71 

48.99 

50.40 
49.80 

50.53 

49.86 
51.00 
47.93 

50.79 


Low 

49.25 
51.24 

49.77 
49.77 

51  .58 

50.24 
55.79 
47.86 

■48.29 


Mature 
Medium 


^0.19 
W.O? 

^0.42 

50.67 

I  ■ 

49.  19 

He.  50 

i 

49.55 
150.74 

^19.87 


High  p 

50.82 

49.38 

51  .97 
49.58 

48.  12 

50.76 
43.86 
49.95 

5  i . 00  * 


Calm 

Behavior  Ralcted  Contacts  Low     Med i urn 

Proportion  of: 

60*    dyadtc  contacts  which  were  behavioral 

contacts  57*27  50-27 

6!*    behavioral  contacts  which  were  typical 
misbehaviors  ( i  *e* ,  indi vidua ! ly  Inap- 
p^rcpriate,  socia i  chat,  disruptive,  and 
deliberate  trouble  making)  51.79  50*84 

62.  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  which 
were  non-disruptive  Ci*e*,  Individually 
inappropriate  and  social  chat)  47*05  50*53 

63.  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  which 
were  disruptive  Ct*e*,  disruptive  and  ^ 
deliberate  trouble  jnaking)  52-95  49.47 

64^    behavioral  contacts  which  represented 

aggression  toward  the  teacher  Ci*e-,  51.63  49.70 
griping  and  sassing/defying) 

65*    behavioral  contact^  v/hlch  represented 

aggression  toward  peers  {1*e*,  bossIng49.95  50*93 
bullying,  verbal  and  physical  aggression) 

66.  beh_vioral  contacts  which  represented 
poor  coping  behavior  or. emotional  over- 
reaction  (crying  and  pouting/sulking)  50.52  49.83 

67.  behavioral  contacts  which  were  non- 
i nteracti ve,  antl-'socla  1  mi sbehaviors 
(cr.^5-;t:ng  -f  sleopinij     vonltingl  50*23  50*00 

O 

ERLC 


Caref u ! 


ature 


High      p  ■     Low     Medium     High     p       Low     Medium     High  p 


43.9?***    55.26      49.96      45.08  ***    54.19      49.46      45.69  **^* 


47.91     *      51.60      50.90      47.77  52.56    '  50.65  48.00 


53.89-***    47.74      50.49      51.03  48.74    :  48.88      53.08  '  * 


46.11  ***    52.26      49.51      48.97  51.26      51.(2      46.92  * 


47.55'*      52.79      49.27      47.92  **      5t.05    150.63  ^.7.94 


47 . 88  "49 .44       51.28    49 . 34  49 , 87    49 . 64      50 . 1 2 


49.41  50.54      49.58      49.93  .         50.54     '50.39  49.39 


49,^6  49.44      49.84      48'.  90  49,69      49.91  49.96 


^'  '  Calm 

Prcportion  of:  Low   ■  Medium 


68,  behavioral  contacts  v/hich  represented 

behavioral  praise  49.02  48.66 

69,  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 

non-verba I   iHtervent ion  52.7 1  48.23 

70,  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 

management  interventions  50. 16     5 1 ,42 

71-    behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 

warning  interventions              ^  50.54  51.01 

72.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 

threat  interventions  52.48  50.95 

73.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 

criticism  52.84  49.69 

74.  behavioral  contacts  which  were  of  a 

negr-tive  nature  50.41  51.52 

75,  behavioral  contacts  in  which  child 

responds  by  being  co\^ed  49,88  50.75 

76,  behavioral  contacts  in  which:child 

responds  by  being  sullen  53.98.  50.68 

77,  behavioral  contacts  and  adult  critical 
incidents  which  were  positively  rein*. 

forcing                    ^  48. 2f  48,82 

78*    misbehaviors  coded  to  which  the  teacher 

responded            '  48.76  50,61 

ERJC 


Caref u I  Mature 


High      p.      Low     Med  fum     High      p       Low     Medium     High'  p 


54.47***  49.07  48.89  52.61  *      48.93  48.81  53.12** 

49.36    *  50.84  43.94  50.97  49.89  49.38  '50.49 

50.84  50.35  50.85  48.16  50.57  50.35  43.7] 

45.25***  51.02  50.77  48.23  51.28  50.46  47.97 

47.71     *  51 .25  49. 15-  48.66  51.57  49.63  48.78 

46.86***  51.51  49.94  47.65  *      51.87  50.1!  47.82  *■ 

46.71     *  51.25  50.94  46. I i  **    5!. 39  50.53  46.16** 

49.69  50.00  50.05  49.80  51.18  50.04  49.64 

46.81  ***  52.47  50.18  47.49  **    51.77  50.31  46.94** 

54.21  ***  50. 8i  49.59  51.76  49.26  50.02  51.67 

51.96  49.73  50.53  49.10  49.82  50.38  48.75 


Careful 


Proportion  of: 

79.    typical  misbehaviors  Cseeifei) 
pi inad  by  management 


d I sc  i  - 


80.  typ^.    ■  misbehaviors  (see  disci' 
pi  ineo  warnings 

81.  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #51)  disci- 
plined by  threat  or  criticism 

82.  typical,  ncn^disruptive  misbehaviors 
(see  #62)  disciplined  by  management       49,25^    50,29  53.23 

83.  ^   typical,  non-di'srupti ve  rjfiisbehaviors 

(see  ^^62)  discipiined  by  warnings 


84.    typical,  non-disruptive  misbehaviors 

(see  #62).  JiscipMned  by  threat  or  51.53  50.81  48.06 
criticism  . 


low     >1gdlum     High    p        ,Low  Medium  High  p 

49.18  ■  50.26      ^3.35    *      49.60  50.73  49.88 

50.36      50.59      45.66    **    51.14  50.05  48.43 

51.86      50.55      47.06    *      50.77  49.76  47.70 

50.07  50.03  50.13 

51.35      50.30      45.98**      50.93  49.94-  48.33 

50.16  .50.89  48.46 


85,  "typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors 

(see    65)  disciplined  by  management       5p.!0      48.73  48.00 


49.97      53.24  46.94 


■  Mature 
Low     [Medium     High  p 


49.80      48.92  50.87 


50.69      50.59  43.97 


51 .25      50.51      47.51  * 


50.02      48.70  50.87 


50.84      50.68  49.18 


50.62      50.94  48.27 


48.69        52.69  49.67 


86.  typical,  d'isruptive  misbehaviors  (see 

°'#63)  disciplined  by   warnings  48.36      50.13  53.14 

87.  typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors  (see    52.l'3      51.93  44.71 
#63)  disciplined  by  threat  or  criticism 


88.    misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  (see  #64)  disciplined 
by  management 

ERIC  w 


Insufficient  Data 


49.40  49.61  52.44 
51.26      46.95  48.78 

■  Insufficient  Data 


50.67      48.06-  51.33 


51.61      48.67  48.25 


Insufff icient  Data 


89. 

90. 

^9t. 

92. 
93. 

94. 
95. 

-7 

95. 


Proportion  of: 

^mi sbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  Csee  #64)  disciplined 
t>y  warnings 

misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward^ teacher  (see  #64)  disciplined 
by  threat,  or  criticism  ^  . 


Calm 

Low     Medium     Hi^h  p 
Insufficient  Data 

Insufficient  Data 


misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  #65)  disciplined  by  manage--  50,25 
ment 

.misbenavicrs_related  to  peer  aggres- 
'  sion  (see  ^'^'^)  disciplined  by  warnings  53,40 

misbef>aviors_related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  t/op)  disciplined  by  threat     51. )5 
or  cri  tici  sm^ 


52-04  50,00 

48,63  45,80 
51.04  47.40 


-poor  coping  behavior's  Csee  rf^^)  disci- 
plined- by  managefnent 

I 

poor  coping  behaviors  /see  '//66 )  disci- 
pi  ined  by  warnings 

poor  coping  behaviors  (see  j?66)'  disci- 
plined by  threat  or  criticism 


I nsuf f 1 cient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 


erJc 


Caref u  i 
Low     Medium     High  p 

insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 
49-63      50-20  48-75 

51-75      46-36  52-38 

j 

53.00     49.00  48-25 

■  Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 
1  nsuf f icient  Data 


Mature 
Low     Med  i  um     H  i  gh  p 

Insuff  icient  Data 

Insufficient  Data 

49-78      51-76  48-16 

51,39  48-57  ^  47-00 
52-39      47, 10  49-73 

Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data  • 
Insufficient  Data 


^                                            '  Calm 

Chi  Id  [nj'tiated  Contacts           '                  Low  Med i um 
Proport^cffTtif  : 

97.  dyadic  contacts  which  were  child 

.initiated                                            49.00  50.27 

98.  child  initiated  contacts  which  were 

work    related                                      48.00  49.52 

99.  child  tnittated  work  .contacts  which. 

were  refused                      .                  52.59  50.46 


100.    child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving brief  feedback  49.22  50.20 

lOK    child  tnltiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving long  feedback  49.36  49.66 

102*    chtid  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving praise  ^  50*41  50.30 

103*    child  Initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving criticism  51*91  49*40 

104*    child  initiated  work  contacts  ac- 

conpanied  by  teacher  Impatience         51.52  49.77 


105.    child  intiated  contacts  which  were 
approva i  seeking 


51*13  49.93 


105.    child  initiated  approva  I  Sleeking  . 
■     contacts  which  were  refused 

107*    child  intiated  approval  seeking  ^  . 

contacts  which  .were  given  feedback  ' 

ERIC 


Ca ref u I 


Mature 


Hi^h      p       low     Medium     High     p  low     Medium     High  p^ 


50.09 


49.34      48.24  52.05 


52.23  48.62      50.38  50.91 


47.57  51.90      50.42  48.27 


50.  15 


48.95      50.30  50.43 


50.99  50.55  49.40  50.00 

49.78  51.90  50.09  49.55 

49.41  50.43  48.91  49.06 

49.41  50.74  49.41  48. GJ 

48.83  49.78  49.90  48.56 


48.65      49.97  50.94 

49.79      48. 9i  52.64 

53.53      49.45  45.95  *** 

48.63      50.73  51. I3' 

50.05      49.26  49.97 

52.45      49.69  48.62 

[ 

49.87      i9.95  49.8"© 

I 
I 

52.02      f;9.64  48.03  ^ 

5! .48      49.99  48.42 


48.94 


50.53      50.46  49.60 


49.66      50.26  48.81 


50.88 


49.55      49.49  50.24 


50.38      49.77  51.09 


Gi 


Ca  Im  Caref  u  i  M;ature 

Proportion  of:                                      Low     Medium  High    p         Low     Medi  urn  High  p           low  Medium     High  p 

108.  child  initiated  approval  seeking  i 
contacts  which  were  praised               49.38      48.97  52.03          49.35     49.44  50.73  47.71      4^.83  51.62 

109.  child  initiated  approval  seeking  1 
contacts  which  were  criticized          49.12      49.74  48.67          49.06     48.81  48.85  48. 9i      4?. 58  48.49 

I 

110.  Child  initiated,  contacts  which  were  | 
either  work  or  approval  seeking        48.45.     49.52  51.57    ^^_^>S.79      50.31  50.52  50.52     49.08      5i  .86 


contacts 


lit      child  initiated  work  or  approval  I 

seeking  contacts  which  were  praised5o. 1 1      50. qq     49,74  5]  _36      50.02      49.29  52.21      49j72  49.24 

112.    chlid  initiated  work  or  approva t 

seeking  contacts  which  were  51.52      49.48    '49.03  50.0^'    48.73     48.80  49.53      50.07  49.30 

criticized  _  | 

113  child  initiated  contacts  which 

were  housekeeping  ■  48.45      50.43     49.86  48.45      48.84      49.64  47.77      49.8|4  50.04 

114  child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts which  were  refused  51.18      51.89      45.50  *       53.52      49.53     48.23  53.88      51.01  45.15 


115     child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 

*    .(.gj^^g  ^.^hich  were  approved                48.82  48.02  54.50  *       46.25      50.38      51.74     '         45.85     4S.97|  54.85 

l!6     Chi  Id  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts receiving  teacher  thanks        48.93  51.44  49.22  49.86      51.55      47.59  48.96      5I.83|  47.53 

!17      Child  initiated  housekeeping  con-  .  "  \ 

^^l^ll  receiving  teacher  reward        50.68  ^  40.13  48.72  49.00     49.04     48.87  48.84     49.77  48.79 

MR      child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 

O     ■  l^gct?  receiving  teacher  reward  or  50.25  50.39  48.75  49.52      50.61      47.23  48.52      51.06  47.15 

EBJC     the,  * 


O 

Calm 

Proportion  of:  Low     Modi  urn 

119.  child  initiated  contacts  which  were 

personal  50.93  50.92 

120.  child  initie^ted:  parsona!  contacts 

which  .were'  re-fused  50.85  50*30 

121.  chiid  Initiated  persooai  contacts 

which  were  approved  48*88  49.64 

122*    child  initiated  personal  contacts 

which  were  accompanied  by  teacher.  49.76  49*85 
v^f3  rmth 

123-    Chi  I d  rn I tiated  persona  T  contacts 

which  w^re  accompanied  by  negative  52*59  49*43 
teacher  reaction 

124*    child  Initiated  personal  contacts 

accompanied  by  teacher  reward  49.57  49.78 

125*    child  Initiated  contacts  which 

were  tattles  53.27  49*54 

126*    child  Initiated  tattles  which  were 

rejected  53,00  49*26 

127.    child  initiated  tattles  which  were 

approved  ^7*00  50*74 

123.    child  initiated  contacts  which 

were  social  ,  52.25  49*51 


ERJC 


1 

Careful  Mature 

Hj_gh    p         Low     Med  ium     High      p  Low     Med  j  urn     Hi ch  p 

\ 
\ 

50.09  50.69      49.72      49.60  49.34      5i .68  50.44 


47,07  50.20      48.93      48.38  50.09      49.50      49. lo 


52.91  49.66    -50.98      51.78  50.13      50.41  51.02^ 

•  1 

51.76  50.91      47.96      49.06  49,87      49,28      50.24  ' 

\ 

47.78*       50.i6\   50.94      47.91  48.49      5!, 00      47.95  ' 

49.26  49.49  49.73  50. 13  50.51  49.68  50. 10 

46.64***  52.71  52.14  46.83  **       52.27  50.20  46.04  *»» 

44.44  *  52.00  48,69  49.30  52.83  4&.I7  49.20. 

•55.57  *  48.00  51.31  50.70  47.17  51.83  50.80 

49.04  50.74  48.92  50.86  49.66  49.25  49.26 


^  ^^^^ 
Proportion  of:  Low     Med  1 um 

129*    child  initiated  social  contacts 

which  were  refused  52.06  48.75 

1 30 .    ch  i 1 d  i  n  i  t  i  ated  soc  i  a  i  contacts 

which  were  given  brief  feedback        47.36  50.32 

131*    child  initiated  social  contacts 

which  v/ere  given  long  feedback  52.53  50*23 

132.  v/ork  contacts  (private  and  public) 

receiving  teacher  praise  48.79  50.04 

133.  work  contacts  (private  and  public) 

receiving  teacher  criticTsm  53*88  50.49 

134*    ail  teacher  afforded  housekeeping 
and  child  initiated  housekeeping 
and  persona)  contacts  receiving        49.69  49.36 
teacher  rewards 

135*    teecher  afforded  persona!  and  social 
contacts  ana  child  initiated  personaf 
contacts  accDmoan led  by  a  positive 
teacher  re^ctfon  .  ^^''^  49.65 

135,    teacher  afforded  personal  and  social 
contacts  and  child  initiated  personal 
contacts  accompanied  by  a  negative    49^95  49*12 
teacher  reaction 

137.    dyadic  contacts  receiving  a  negative 

teacher  reaction  53*21  49.89 


Careful  Mature 

High    p  Low  Medium  High  p           Low  Medium  High  p 

48.89  49.53  49. 12  50.69  49.66  50.31  49.05 

51.41  51.33  48.94  50.89  51.53  50.2!  51.34 
48.89  49.17  51.34  49.04  48.92  49.77  4S.S8 

49.42  51.05  50.53  48.78  51.50  50.14  48.58 
46.91  ***  51.83  48.92  47.95  *         53.23  50.08  47.47 

50.35  48.96  49.52  49.92  49.30  49.70  50.69 


52.47  49.00      49.13      49.03  49.88      49.41  50.03 

47.38  50.11      50.97      48.76  49.59      50.25  48.34 

46.52  51.07      49.73      47.84    '  51.52      50.73  47.14 


^  Calm 


Prooortfon  of:  Low  Medium 


138*    dyadic  contects  receiving  a  positive 

teacher  reaction  46*50  50,36 


Nurr^bar  of: 

139*    response  opportunities  per  child       50*64  50,32 

140*    small  group  response  opportunities 

per  child  50*27  50*38 

141*    general  class  response  ooportunities 

per  child  5!, 17  49,88 

142*    teacher  afforded  contacts  per  child  54*50  49,34 

143*    teacher  afforded  work' contacts  par 

child  53,93  49,69 

144*    routine  teacher  afforded  housekeeping 

contacts  50*70  48*89 

i45*    routine  teacher  afforded  personal 

contacts  '  54*75  50.23 

M6,    routine  teacher  afforded  social  con- 
tacts 52  J  I  49.59 

147.  behavior  related  contacts  59.25  49*66 

148.  times  a  teacher  appointed  a  monitor  50.95  48,24 

149*    times  a  teacher  held  up  a  child's  be- 
havior as  a  good  example  for  the  rest 
^    of  the  class  to  follow  50.73  49.37 

ERIC  • 


Careful  Mature 
High    p        Low     Medium     High      p  Low     Medium     High  p 


52,29  **      48,40      50,48      49,75  50,27      48,89  50.42 


50,70  49.55  49,65  49,78  49,15  49-.89  49.33 

50.13  51.69  49.47  48,39  50.40  50.48  ,48,89 

51.03  43,88  49,64  51.71  48,63  49,37  51,36 

48.62**  55.07  48,74  48.88  ***      54.50  48,69  48.1!  *** 

48.7)  54.93  49.87  47.79  ***      55.45  49.39  48, 19  *** 

-50.64  49.50  47,45  52.51  48.84  49.60  49,64 


47.78***    53.86      49.78      48.42    **        53,97      48,38  49,07 


50.48  52.17      49.65      49.31  52.16      48.68      49.31  * 

44. 29  ***  57. 88  49.08  45.23  ***  54. 95  49, 85  45 . 26  *** 
5t.35  50.50      49.09      50.81  48.94      49,17      5! .88 


51,04  52.03      49.73      50.45  50.61    ,  49.82  50.57 


Calm 

Number  of:  ^  MedUm^ 

150.    times  a  teacher  held  up  a  child's 

behavior  as  a  bad  example  51,36  49.21 

151*    times  a  teacher  flattered  a  child  49,00  49,77 

152.  times  a  teacher  displayed  physical 

affection  toward  a  child  51*86  49*52 

153.  times  a  teacher  engaged  in  some  other 
type  of  behavior  coded  in  the  Adult  50,66  50*51 
Critical  Incidents  section 

154*    child  initiated  contacts  per  child  54,05  49,90 

155.    child  initiated  work  contacts  per  child  52,02  49*59 

156*    child  initiated  approval  seeking  con^ 

tacts  per  child  53.00  49.60 

157.  child  initiated  housekeeping  contacts 
per  Chi (d  50.09      50.  13 

158.  child  Initiated  personal  contacts  per 
child  53.18  50.26 

159.  teacher  afforded  work  praise  contacts  49.23  50.10 

160.  teacher  afforded  work  criticism  contacts  53.66  50.54 

161.  teacher  afforded  positive  evaluations    *  50.80  49.^16 

ERiC 


® 


Carefu I  Mature 
High      p       Low     Medium     High      p       Lov/     Med  I  um     High  p 


48.90    *      51.62      48.75      49.48  50.56      49-52  48-86 

49.90  50.21      49.05      50. 18  49.47      49.73  49.76 

48.83  54. 12      49.60      48.95    **    52.00     ,50.07      43. 17 


49. 38  48. 72      49. 49      50. 13  48. 45      50.32  49.68 

■  / 

i 

48.01     **    53.38      47.65      49.96  51.74      49.66  48.47 

49.75  512.41      47.36      50. 18   /**    51.47      48.77  50.22 


48.43    ^  51.48  48.39  49.62  51.66  49.54  43.97 

48.91  49.91  48.25  49.99  48.68  49.83  48.76 

48. 35    *  52. 26  49. 34  49.42  50.48  5 1 . 02  49. 24 

49.06  .51.45  50.08  48.62  51.89  49.84  47.94  * 

46.94***  51.52  49.19  47.96  *      52.26  50.30  47.29  ** 

51.43  49.69  48.62  50.14  50.27  49.24  50.74 


Calm 

Number  of;  L^^^  Medium 


162,    teacher  afforded  negative  evaluations   50,75  49.32 

!53.    teacher  afforded  contacts  which  served 

as  rewards                                             50,43  48,99 

164,    dyadic  contacts  per  child                      57,45  49, ''i4 


£.  ^  .00! 
p    <  .01 

2    *     t  i 


Carefu I 


Mature 


High  p  Low  Medium  High  p  Low  Medium  High  p 
47,62  '        50.36      50,63      48.38  48,89      50.37  48.5! 


49,46  50.02      49,04      49.23  50,06      49.43      50.25 " 

46:30  ***    56,31      48, U:)      47.43  ***    53,89      49.28      46,46  *** 


.J 


Table  Group  Means  for  Classroom  Observation  Variables  for 

Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Achieving,  Creative,  anc^  Persistent  Scales 


Proportion  of; 


AchFevf ng 


Creative 


Persistent 


Low     Medium     High    p         Low     Medium     Hinh    p         Low     Medium     Mioh  p 


dyadic  contacts  which  were  response 

opportunities  45,97      5)^25      51.72  ^^'^    44.79      50.04      53-63  45-70      51-96  52-14 

response  opportunities  occurring  in 

small  groups  5(^43  51,54  ,43-14  *  53-53  51-06  47-63  ^  49.35  51-61  47-49  ^ 
response  opportunities  occurring  in 

genera!  class  48.57      48-47      51.86    ^      46-47      48.95      52-37    ^      50.65      48.39      52-53  * 


Sma I [  Group  Data 
A 


)0. 


small  group  response  opportunities 
given  non-volunteers 

non-vo! untesrs  called  on  in  small 
groups  giVen  praise 

non-volunteers  called  on  in  smalt 
groups  given  criticism 

s.T,ali  group  response  opportunities 
given  volunteers 

volunteers  called  on  in  small  groups 
given  praise 

volunteers  called  on  in  small  groups 
given  criticism 

s.Tial  I  group  response  opportunities 
given  waving  volunteers 


51-75      50-57      47- I  I 


49.47      51.25  48-70 


54-13      52.76      46.25  50.93      51-52  46.67 

50.76      49.14      50.48  49.92      49.21  51.90 


50.26      49.46      49.13  50.71      49.88      49.40  49.19      49.77  49.35 


48.68      48.42      52.56         '  48.22      49.28      52.78  48.23      50.38  53.65 


50':68      51.22  49.64 


50.38      51.49  49.23 


51.37      50.53  49.53 


49.50      50.67     .49.43  49.51      50.82      49.33-         51.31^      50.67  49.23 


52.49'     48.45      50.98  52.48      48.41      49.81     *      54.23      48.37  50.25** 


ERIC 


Proportion  of :  \ 

II.    waving  volunteers  ca|ieci  on  In  small 
group  given  praise  | 

!2,    waving  volunteers  c^Wed  on  In  small 
group  given  crEticilm 

13,  small  group  response  opportunities 
given  to  ca i I ed^outlanswers 

14,  called-out  answers  in  Bffal!  groups 
given  prai  se 

15,  Cat led-out  answers  in  small  groups 
given  criticism 

16,  small  group  response  opportunities 
given  praise 

17,  SfnaM  group  response  opportunities 
given  criticism 

General  Class  Data 

18,  genera!  class  response  opportunities 
given  non^voi unteers 

19,  non-volunteers  called  on  in  genera! 
class  given  praise 

20*    non-volunteers  called  on  In  general 
class  gtven  criticism 

o\  ^ 


Ach  ievtng 

Lovj  Med  i  urn  HI  gh  p 

50.00  50,00  50,00 

50,00  50,00  50.00 

49,02  5L20  49,  16 

49,32  52.66  47,68 

49.22  50,96  50,39 

48.90  52.72  49,38 

48,73  49.97  49,33 

53,42  49.73  48.4!  ** 

51.53  49.01  49,25 

49.98  49.63  49.86 


Creative  Persiste,-:! 


Low     Med  i  um     Hi  gh  p         Low  Med  i  um  ti '  gh  p 

Insufficient  Data  50.00  50.00  50.00 

Insufficient  Data  "       50.00  50.00  50,00 

46,65      48.59      49.53  49.27  48.92  49.45 

49.64      52.27      47.89  51,7!  50.35  47.54 

49,00      49.97      48.63  48.35  49,45  52.14 


51.87      49.59      49.56  49,87      50.21  49,20 

i 


48.74      49. C4      48.25  48,90      49.26  50.07 


55.21      49.99      45,92***    52.08      49.62  48.12 
■52,64      5!,!8      48.81  53.77      49.35      ^i9,57  * 

48.73      50,-74      49.24  51,57      48,85  50,20 


21 


22, 


23, 


25, 


26, 


27, 


26, 


29, 


30. 


ERiC 


Proportion  of; 

general  class  response  opportunities 
given  volunteers 

volunteers  given  praise  in  general 
class 

volunteers  given  criticism  In 
general  class 

general  class  response  opportunities 
given  v/aving  volunteers 

v/aving  volunteers  given  praise  in 
genera !  c lass 

waving  volunteers  given  criticism 
In  general  class, 

general  class  response  opportunities 
given  to  cal led-out  answers 

cailed-out  answers  In  general  class 
given  praise 

called-o'jt  answers  in  general  class 
given  critic! sm 

general  class  response  opportunities 
given  praise 

general  class  response  opportunities 
given  criticism 


Low 


Achieving 
Medium     High  p 


Creative 


PersistGnt 


Low     Medium     High    p         Low     Medium     ,'iigh  o 


48.16     '^S.SS      52.30    *      49,15      49.78      52.29  47,20  50.86 


50.54  51.21  49,13 
48.80      50.18  48,94 


50,31 
49.00 
50.00 
49.01 
48.30 
49.74- 


49.87 
50.77 
50:00 
50.49 


50.00 


50,00 


49.51 


49.62  49.69 
49.45  50.83  .50.15 
48.40      50.45  48.76 


46.77      51.00  49.31 


Insufficient  Data 


48.91      50.83  50.73 


49.21      50,59  48.76 


53,57 


49.40      51,39  48.58 


48,87      49,81      50.15  49.00      50,23  49.06 


49.69  48.00      48.47      48. 59  50,57      49,89  49.46 


48,89      50.00  ^iO,00 


Insufficient  Data  50.00      50.00  '^O.OO 


46.42      49.07      52J0    *      51,14      49.56  49,36 


49,96      50.75  48,20      49.68      50,45  49.64      50,04      51 .55 


48.80      50,03      52.13  52.09      50.33  49.64 


50.04      50,10  ■  48.47 


50.31      49,97  49,00 


\ 


Ach  iev I ng  Creative  Persistent 

Total  Response  Opportunities  Low     Hedium     Higli    p         Low     Medium     i~^igh    p        Low     Med  ium     V^.igh  o 

'  ^  ^  ^ Proportion  of : 

32.    response  opportunities  in  which 

volunteers,  waving  volunteers,  and         49.11      51.26  ^  50.23  47.67      50.55      50.40  48.90      50.49  43.62 

catled^out  answers  received  praise 

37.    response  opportunities  in  which 

volunteers;  waving  volunteers,  and        48.26      50.49      49.11  49.22      49.65      49.68  49.25      50.65  49.55 

called^out  ansv/ers  received  criticism 

34.    response  opportunities  In  which  non*- 

volunteers  received  praise  51.47      50.27     49.52  54.25      50.70     49.98  51.36     49.10  48.92 

35^     response  cpportunities  in  which  non- 
volunteers  received  criticism                49.57      49.87     49.18          43.92  50.29—  48.96  5M1      48.95  49,47 

J 

36.    dyadic  contacts  v/hich  were  teacher                        '  *  ^ 

afforded                                                  51.28     50.11      50.13          56.03  50.82     49.06*^^  50.59      48.68  50.76 


37^    public  and  private  work  contacts,  which  *  j 

were  private  53.67      49,23     48,34  55.21      49.90     48,02  53,46     47,82  s3,86 


3S.    all  public  and  private  work  contacts, 

including  approval  seeking  which  were    53.72     49,15      48.27  54.89      49.95      47.93  53.65      47,85  48.65 

private  *         .  ' 

39.  all  dyadic  contacts  (excluding  behavior) 

which  were  private  non-academic  52.89     47.83     50.35  54.58     49.70     48.24  52.46     48.75     48.76  ^ 

■-         *  ^ 

40.  teacher  afforded  contacts  v;hich  were 

work  related  •  52.04      50.33     48,70  51.61      50.64     49.81  51.87      50.36  47,99 

C5  ■  *  -  ■ 

cn 

00  , 

O    6  . 


^  ,  Ach levi  nq  Creative  Persi stent 

Proportion  of:  ■            Low     Mod  1  urn     High    p  Low     Medium     High    p         Low     Medium     High  p 

,4U    teacher  afforded  work. cpntacts  given 

praise  50. 2i      50.50      48.59  50,19      51.03      49.18  50,46    '50.37  49,01 

42>    telcher  afforded  work  contacts  given 

criticisn                                  ^  51.66      49,57      48,99  54, M      48,5!      48,82  54.54      50,12      47,32  ^ 

43.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  In  which 

.  ^  child  has  a  positive  reaction  50,25      50, !5'     49,44  48.59      51,29     48,90  49.31      49,83  50,18 

44.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  in  whicK 

chil-xj  has^a  negative  reaction  51,03     49.38     49,05  5t,59     49.07     49,56  52,87      49,89  43,76 

45.,  teacher  afforded  worK  contacts  which             '  , 

were  observations  of  work'  49,13     50,27     49.78  48,63     49.61      51,54  48,43     50.8!  49,06 

46.  teacher  afforded  .work  contacts  which 

were  brief  50.59      50.58     50,44  48,61      50.87     48,22      -    50.39     49.51  50.3! 

47.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  which 

were  long  49,69      49,56     49,24  51,86      49,41      51,28  50,46      50,23  50,52 

.  J 

48.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
ho^jsekeeplng  46.71      49,66      51.83  ^*      46.21      49,02      50.98    *      46,41      49,19  52,87 

L-  I 

49,.    teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts  .  ■  ^  , 

which  were  routine  ^'-O^                  ^^'^^  52,00     48.99      50.00  50.70      51.08  49,48 

50,    teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts" 

in' which  chi Id  received  thanks  49.30      51.11      49. 14  #7.97      50.73     48.56  49.41      48,88  48.35 


05 


0 


\ 


Achievl  ng 

Proportion  of:  Low     Med i urn     HI gh  p 

51,    teacher  afforded  hoi^sekeeping  contacts 

which  served  as  rewards  49,27     49.20  50,64 

§2,^  .teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 

persona!  -  50,79     49,52     50: 09 

53.  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  which 

were  routJne.  '  .  51,83     49.46  51,15 

54.  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  to 

which  chijd  responded  with  a  positive  48-.38      51.48  49.19 
reaction 

55.  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  to 

which  child  responded  with  a  negative  49.38     50,11  49.8! 
reaction 

56.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 

social    ^  50.56      49.46  50.23 

57.  teacher  afforded  social  contacts,  which 

were  routine  54.68     48.70     47.1!  * 

53.    teacher  afforded  social  contacts  to 

which  child  responded  with  a  positive    46,63     50.70  51,94 
reaction 

59.    teacher  afforded  soda!  contacts  to 

'    '     which  child  responded  with  a  negative    48.58     5!,!3  50.78 
reaction 


o 
ERLC 


Creative 

Low  Med  i  um  H  i  gh  p 

48.91  50.14  50,63 

52.03  49.97  49.09 

49,69  49,66  51.50 

49.50  51.08  49.83 

50.58  49.71  48,50 

50,39  50.77  51,81 

56.-00  48.42  50.47 

45.20  5t,04  48,60 

48.20  ,A0.33  51.73 


Persistent 

Low    Medium  IHicih  ,  p 

49.76      49-.29  51.78 

51,04      50,85  49.87 

49.16      50.61  51.27 

49.15'     50.22  49,85 

52.2!      49,68  49.00  . 

50.37     49.70  50.36 

54.85      48.92  48.93 

46,92      50.36  51,20 

48.15      51.28  49,80 


^  Ach  t  ev 

BehaviPr  Related  Contacts  Low  Medium 


Proportion  of: 

'60.    dyadic  contacts  which  were  behavioral 

contacts     ^  52.89  49.59 

6iy   behaviora I .contacts  whjch  were  typical 

misbehaviors  C  Ke.  ^  Indi vidua  My  i nap-  5 1 .06  ?0,03 
propriate^  social  ^:hat^  disruptive^  and 
deliberate  troubl^  making) 

62,  typical  misbehaviors  (see  ^61)  which 
were  non-disruptive  Ci,e.^  individually 
inappropriate  and  social  chat)  48,81  50.57 

63,  "   typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  which 

were  disruptive  (i,e,^  disruptive  and  51,19  49,43 
deliberate  trouble  making) 

64,  behavioral  ^contacts  which  represented 
aggression  toward  the  teacher  (I,e.,      49,62  49.98 
griping  and  sassing/def ying) 

65,  behavioral  contacts  which  represented    49,68  49.44 
aggression  toward ''peers  (i,e.^  bossiog^ 

buMying,  verbat  and  physical  aggression) 

65,    behavioral  contacts  which  represented    49,90  49;48 
poor  coping  behavior  or  emotional'  over^ 
reaction  (crying  and  pouting/sulking) 

67,    behavioral  contacts,  which  were  non-       51.90  50,3.8 

interactive^  anti-sociai  misbehaviors 
^        Ccheatirrg  +  sleeping  +  vomiting) 


Persistent 
Low     Medium     Hich  p 


High  p 

47.20 
49,61 

51  .20 
48,80 

49.43 
49,80 

49 . 9 1 

48,40  * 


Low 

52;I3 
51. 53 

48.67 
51,33 

50^39 
49.25 

49.03 

49,31 


Creative 
Med  i  urn 

49.83 
49.51 

48,86 
51,14 

49.27 
49,66 

5Q,06 
51,04 


High  p 

48.00 
50. 12 

52.31 
47,69 

49.98 
.47.35 

50.40 

47.90 


55,85 
50,30 

47,57 
52.43 

53.  17 
51,04 

50.55 

.49,85- 


50,27 
50.79 

50v4l 
49,59 

50.30 
48.83 

49,82 

49.72 


45.0) 
46.91 

50,82 
49.  18 

48.08  * 
48,77 

49.86 

48,97 


/ 


to 


Achi  evTng 

Proportion  of:  '  -^w     Medium     High  p 


63,    behavioral  contacts  which  represented 

oehavioral  prSise  49,35      49.10  51,79 

69,  behavioral  contacts  responde^d  to  with 

non-verba I  intervention  50,07      50,42  49.93 

70.  behaviora  [.  contacts  responded  to  with 

management  interventions  50,07     50*11  50*23 

7U    behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 

"      l?raT^iag..Jjiterventions  51  *24      49.04  47.69 

72,  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 

threat  Interventions  50,93     50.25  49,85 

73*.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 

criticism  51,03     50*79  48.00 

74,  behavioral  contacts  which  were  of  a 

negative  nature  51.39     50*89     47,32  ^ 

75,  behavioral  contacts  in  which  child 

responds  by  being  cowed        ^  ^9.46     50.13  49.33 

76,  behavioral  contacts  in  which  child 

respon^Js  by  being  sullen  50,29     51,61      47.57  * 

77,  behaviors!  contacts  and  adult  critical 

incidents  which  were  positively  rem-  50*13     49*83  51,48 
forcing 

73,  misbehaviors  coded  to  which  the  teacher 

responded  51*10     51.03  49,49 


Creative  Persistent 

Low  Medium  High    d  Low  Mediurri  High  p 

48,00  50, 1  I  5i ,67  49, 17  49,62  52.07 

50,33  49,80  49.54  49.89  48. (2  50,01 

50.28  49,86  49.50  50.00  50.84   '  49,38 

5I,^g2  48.04  48.85  52.04  50,61  47,70  * 

48. t I  49,6?  50,58  52,33  49.89  49, !5 

52.17  50.79  49.12     '      50.83  49,85  47,07  * 

52.31  49.52  47.43  50,65  50,66  46,56  * 

50,56  49.26  50.00  50.37  '  50.17  49.97 

49,08  50.56  49,83  52,06  50.78  47.63  * 

49.22  50.71   _  49,92  48.93  49.54  51.85 

51.00  50.34  49.69  48.96  51.03  ^9.21 


Proportion  of: 

79,    typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  disci" 
plined  by  management 

BO*    typrcai  misbehaviors  (see  disci- 
p^iJned  by  warnings 

81*    typical  misbehaviors  (see  J?5I)  disci- 
plined by  threat  or  criticism 

82.  typical,  non-disruptive  misbehaviors 
(see  #62)  disciplined  by  management 

83.  typical,  non^disruptlve  misbehaviors 
(sea  iS^&2)  disciplined  by  warnfngs 

84.  typicaU  non-disruptive  misbehaviors 
Csee  ^62)  disciplined  by  threat  or 
criticism 

85*    typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors 

(see  ^63)  disciplined  by  management 


Ach lev  ing 
Low     Med  i  um     High  p 


Great i  ve 


Persistent 


49*55 
51.03 
50.94 
49-84 
50,79 
50.70 


49.88. 

48,35 

50,70 

49.51 

48,61 

51  ,09 


50,92 


49-06 


48.46 


51.22 


49.  12 


49,31 


Low     Med  i  um     H i pl^    p         Low     Med  i  uni     Hi gh  p 


50,33      50,66  50,71 


49.44      47. 16  49.48 


51.22      51,12  49.98 


49.72      49.92  51,61 


51.30      51.04  47,47 


50.24      50.15  47.39 


51. f 7      50. 10      50,40  50,09      49.64  51.74 


48.39      47,85  50.32 


51,62      50.9::  47.38 


51,61      51.39      50.09  4&.^0    -5!, 30  48.11 


49,26   ■  50.64      49-27  46.30,    51.83      48.73  48.72      49.05  49-80 


86.    typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors  (see 
i5'63)  disciplined  by  warnings 


51.08 


87.  typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors  (see  50.89 
#63)  disciplined  by  threat  or  criticism 

88.  misbehaviors  related  to  aggression     '  51.64 
toward  teacher  (see  i?64)  disciplined 

by  management 


48.16  52.04 
50.20  47.81 


51.00  5IC27 


52.13  49.83  48.73 
50,00      48.29  50.47 

Insufficient  Data 


48.72  49.05  49.80 
52. 17      48. 14  43.35 

Insufficient  Data 


89, 

90, 

91 , 

92. 
93. 

94, 
95, 
96. 


Proportion  of: 


miEbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
tov/ard  teacher  f^ee  ^64)  disciplined  50.45 
by  v/arn  i  ngs 


Achiev r  ng 
Low     Medium     High  p 

47,17  ^.09 


misbehavior^  related  +o  aggression 

toward  Teacher  (see  #64)  discEplined  46,55 

by  threat  or  criticism 

misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  #65)  disciplined  by  manage-  50,00 
ment 

nisbahavicrs  related  to  peer  aggres-  51,06 
sion  (see  #65)  disciplined  by  warnings 

rr.isbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  #65;  disciplined  by  threat  52.72 
or  criticism 


poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #66)  disci- 
p I i ned  by  management 

poor  coping  behaviors  (see  '^66)  disci- 
pi  ined  by  -warnings 


54.83^  48.27 


50.29  50.00 


46.52  50.21 


46.81  49.14 


Insufficient  Data 


I nsuf f  iclent  Data 


poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #66)  disci- 
plined by  threat  or  criticism  Insufficient  Data 


Creative 


Persistent 


Low     Medium     High    p         Low     Medium     High  p 


Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data  '  I nsuf f f c i ent  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


50.69      50.25  49.57 


Insufficient  Data 


49.44      47.35  53,57 


Insufficient  Data        '     54.19     47.40  47.00 


Insufficient  Data 


insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


insufficient  Data 


Insufficient. Data 


Ach  iev  i  ng 


Creative 


Pens  i  stent 


ChMd  Initiated  Contacts 
Proportion  of : 

97.  dyadic  contacts  which  were  child 
i  n  i t iated 

98.  child  Initiated  contacts  which  were 
work    re  I ated 

99.  child  initiated  work  contacts  which 
were  refused 

lOOv^   child  Initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving brief  feedback 

101*    child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving long  feedback 

102.    child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
'ceiving  praise 

103*    child  initiated  ^'ork  contacts  re- 
ceiving criticism 

104*    chi  Id  fnJtfated  work  contacts  ac" 
companied  by  teacher  Impatience 

105*    child  intiatGd  contacts  which  were 
approva I  seeki ng 

105*    child  initiated  approval  seeking 
'  ^     ^contacts  which  were  refused 

107*    child  intjated  approval  seeking 

contacts  which  were  given  feedback 

ERIC 

u»wi»Bimij 


Lo^     Med  tun     H|gh    p         Low     Medium     High    p         Low     Med  i  urn     H  i  gh  p 


49.88      49.44      51.17  48.82      49.08      50; 44  48.07      49.55      51 .79 


50.03      50.84      49.08  50.63      48.53      51.85  49.15      49.24  51.15 


51 .25      49.53      47.89    *      51 .29      49.38      48.70  50.43      49.50  48.52 


48.14      50.58      51.69    *      46.92      51.36      48.77  49.74      49.93  51.99 


51.97      49'.34      49.32  52.82      48.53      51.50  50.26      50.50  48.44 


50.58      49.39      49.07  51 .42      50.20      51 .09  52.43      49. 12  4S.88 


49.75      49.65      50.99  48.92      50.29      49.83  49.93      50.52  49.60 


50.15      49.34      48.87  50.42      48.53      50.33  51.81      50.24  47.64 


50.49      50.05   .  49.4.9  48.03      51  .25      48.80  51  .55      50.  14  48.97 


48.66      50.27      49.96  50.67      49.59      50. 19  49.95      51 .02      48. S8 


51.41      49.65      50.04  49.36      50.40      49.56  50.10      49.00  51.03 


Ach levi 

Prcportlon  of;  Low     Msd i urn 

108.  child  initiated  approval  seeking 

ccntscts  which  wore  praised  48*13  50.27 

109,  Child  initiated  approval  seeking 

contacts  which  were  criticized  5LI8  43*70 

tlO*    child  Initiated  contacts  which  ware 

either  work  or  approval  seeking  50.46  50.79 
contacts 

III.    chtfd  Initiated  work  or  approval 

seeking  contacts  which  were  praised  50*75  49*73 

M2*    child  Initiated  work  or  approval 

seeking  contacts  which  were  49*81  49*34 
criticized 

115*    child  initiated  contacts  which 

were  housekeeping  49*08  50*00 

114*    chUd  i  ni t! ated  housekeeping  con- 

taCTs  whJch  were  refused  51*32  50*86 

115*    child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
facts  which  were  approved  48*56  49*02 

116*    child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts receiving  teacher  thanks  49*92  50*10 

117*    cl-iild  Initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts receiving  teacher  revtapd  48*97  49*83 

118*    child  Initiated  housekeeping  con-- 

tacts  receiving  teacher  reward  or  49.70  49*97. 

er|c 


Great  i  ve  Pens i  stent 

Low     Medium     HlQh    p         Low     Med  I  tjm     •  11  gh  p 


High  p 

52.28 
.49.76 

48.88 

49.84 
51.20 

51.22 
47.88 
52.  12 
49.45 
50.59 
49.45 


51  .47 
48.53 

50.00 

52.66 
4ef.37 

49.37 
50.50 
49.24 
48.  17 
49.00 
48.00 


48.69 
49.52 

49.07 

50.17  * 
50.40 

49.7^ 

50.20 

49.76 

50.98' 

50.07 

51.00 


50.56 
48.74 

51.56 

50.39 
49.52 

52.07 
49.63 
50.20 
50.56 
50.25 
50.03 


50.77 
49.77 

49.98 

54.28 
49.56 

47.93 
52.95 
46.71 
50.95 
48.82 
50.50 


50.26 
50.29 

49.  16 

49.  12 
50.49 

50.98 
50.62 
49.27 
5!  .78 
50.05 
50.89 


5!  .44 
48.88 

50.69 

49.45 
49.69 

49.60 

48.87 

51.13'' 

47.13 

49.00 

46.79 


Ach levi 

Proportion  of:                 '  Low  Medium 

!I9.    chtid  initiated  contacts  which  were 

persona  I  50.65      49.  !6 

120,    chl Id  initiaf&d  personal  contacts 

which  were  refused  50.71  50.53 

I2U^  child  Initiated  personal  contacts 

which  were  approved  49,11  49.37 

122.  ^Ciild  Initiated  personal  contacts 

which  were  accompanied  by  teacher  51,16  49.76 
wa  rmth 

123,  child  initiated  persona!  contacts  i 

which  were  accompanied  by  negative  50^55  50.12 
i    teacher  reaction  ■ 

124.  child  initiated  personal  contacts 

accompanied  by  teacher  reward  49.36  49.76 

125,  cHi  I  d^n  it iated  contacts  which 

were  tattles  50,40  50.09 

126*    child  initiated  tattles  which  were 

rejected  49,53  48,40 

127*^  child  initiated  tattles  which  were 

^  approved  50,47     51 .60 

123,    child  initiated  contacts  which 

^  .     were  social  49.  !t  48.46 

ERIC 


Pens i  stent 


Low     Medium     High    p         Low     Medium     High  p 


High  p 
50.56 

49.  I  i 
5-1 .00 

50.  iO 

48.68 

50.01 
47.49 
51,65 
48.35 
51,63 


50.08 
47.68 
52.22 
48.71 

49.  14 

49.54 
49,97 
48,62 
5!  .38 
49,08 


Creative 


49.48 
50.38 
49.64 
49 . 26^ 

50.64 

49.27 
51.46 
48.69 
51.31 
49,98 


50.39 
50. 2i 
50.  10 
49.26 

49.00 

50.52 
47.54 
54.38 
45.62 
48.35 


51  .09 
50.21 
49.83 
52.51 

48.67 

50.63 
51.65 
51  .36 
48.64 
50.8! 


50.56 
49.75 
50.20 
48.21 

50.45 

49.80 
51  .40 
49.  15 
50.8^- 
48.85 


49.  17 
48.34 
51.84 
50.08 

47.87 

50.  10 
46, 14 
51,00 
•i9,00 
51  .  18 


Achiev  i 

Proportion  of:  Low     Med \um     H [gh 

(29,    child  initiated  social  contacts 

v/hich  were  refused  47,91      50,55  49,41 

130,    child  initiated  social  contacts 

which  were  given  brief  feedback  50.67      51.07  49.53 

131-    chiid  initiated  social  contacts 

which  were  given  long  feedback  51,05     48,25  51,43 

132.  work' contacts  (private  and  public) 

receiving  teacher  praise  50.31      50.67  48.97 

133.  work  contacts  (private  and-  public)  ^ 

receiving  teacher  criticism  51.18     49.67  49.77 

134.  al 1  teacher  afforded  housekecDlng 

and  child  initiated  housekeeping'  48.69      49.74  50.47 

and  personal  contacts  receiving 
Qo      teacher  rewards 

135.  tescher  afforded  personal  and  Social 

.  conracts  and  chl!d  initiated  personal 
contacts  accompanied  by  a  positive        49.97      50.55  49.40 
teacher  reaction 

136.  teschsr  afforded  personal  and  social 
contacts  and  child  initiated  personal 

contacts  accompanied  by  a  negative  49.67  50.04  48.80 
teacher  reaction 

137.  dyadic  contacts  receiving  a  negative 

■  tescher  reaction  50.38     49.97  49.19 


Creative  PersiSTor.r 
Low     Med  i  urn     H  igh    p         Low     Msd  ium     Hicjh  p 


49. 1  I 
51  .42 
48.89 
51  .89 
53^.42 
48.08 

47.62 

49.09 
51.79 


48.98 
51  .06 
49.65 
50.32 
49.20 
50.04 

50.58 

50.28 
49.51 


47.58 
49.97 
51.8! 
49.  13 
48.52  * 
51.56 

49.44 

49.  10 
48.35 


49.09 
52.03 
48.37 
52.89 
54.06 
49.91 

50.65 

50.33 
52.50 


49.95 
49.69 
50.31 
49.37 
49.70 
49. 3f 

48.88 

49.69 
49.88 


50.02 
50.98 
48.93 
48.03 
48.26 
51,.  35 

50.46- 

47.81 
47.83 


Ach  lev!  ng  *■    Creative  Pers  i  stent 

Proportion  of:  Low     Medium     High    p         Lov^f     Med  1  um     High    p         Low     Medium     high  p 

133,    dyadic  contacts  receiving  a  positive 

teacher  reaction  49.21      51 .05      49.53  49.82      50.22      50.22  51,04      49.31  49,68 

-  ^      Nunber  of; 
CO 

139.  response  opportunities  per  Chi  id  48.57      50.03     50.51  45.37      48.74      52.89  ***    48.6!      51.50  50.11 

140.  smsi)  group  response  opportunities 

per  Chi  id  50.90      50.85      48.44  49.40      49.57      49.44  49.94      51 .76      47.76  * 

141.  genera!  class  response  opoortunlties 

per  Chi  id  47.01      48.81      52.83  ***    43.42      48.09"    55.57  ***    49.67      49.60  52.77 

142.  teacher  afforded  contacts  per  chf  !d  53.97     48.86      48.53  ***    54.05      50.23     49.02    *      55.02      48.74     47.92  *'f* 

143.  tescher  afforded  'work  contacts  per 

chftd  54.56      49.09      48.  !6  ***    54.26      50.24      49.48    *      55.61      49.12      47.33  *** 

144.  routine  teacher  afforded  housekeeping 

conTacts  ■  48.19      49.66      51. 19  47.95      49.62      50.06  48,20      49.41  51,17 

145.  rouTlne  teacher  afforded  personal 

contacts  53,24      48,50      49.81     **    54.16      49,70      49.00    *      52.87      49,95      48,91  * 

146.  routine  teacher  afforded  social  con- 
tacts 53,40      49.53      4fi. 27  ***, 53.45      50.10      51.47  53.28      49.04  48,97** 

147.  behavior  related  contacts  53.60  49.18  46,49  ***  50.16  49.93  49.35  56,80.  ^,75  .44,96 
143,    tl.T.es  3  teacher  appointed  a  monitor  43,89     49.89      50,93          47.79     49,76      51,06  48. 3i      48.80  50.97 

•  • 

149.    t[r,8s  a  teacher  held  ud  a  chiid^s  be^ 

havior  as  a  good  example  for  the  rest  50.08     49.97      50,31  50,53     48.75      50.46  50.65     49,70  50,22 

Q     of  tn^  class  to  follov^ 


Ach ievj  ng 


Great  Eve 


Pars  isient 


Number  of : 

Low 

Med  i  urn  ■ 

High    p  . 

Low 

Med  i  um 

High  p 

Low 

Med  i  urn 

high  p 

150. 

tirr!es  a  i"eacher  held  up  a  child's 
behavior  as. a  bad  example 

50.97 

48.98 

49.41 

51  .53 

49.66 

49.78 

51.82 

49.24 

49.49  * 

15U 

times  a  teacher  flattered  a  child 

49.67 

49.87 

50.03 

49.08 

50.61 

49.83 

49.  13 

49.65 

50.41 

152. 

ttjnes  a  teacher  displayed  physical 
affection  toward. a  child 

52.  19 

49.27 

48.57  * 

51  .63 

49.89 

49.30 

51  .65 

48.88 

48.77  * 

153. 

times  a  tescher  engcged  in  some  other 
type  of  behavior  coded  in  the  Adult 
CrEticat  Jnctdents  section 

49.65 

49.75 

JU.92 

49.79 

49.  19 

48.89 

48.  !  I 

50.88 

49.83 

154 

child  initiated  contacts  per  chEld 

51  .60 

49.  1  I 

49.72 

48.34 

48.71 

50.,26 

51.37 

50.05 

'l55. 

child  tnttEated  \tork  contacts  per  * 
ch  1 1  d 

51.72 

49.6.1 

49.27 

4V.  1 6 

48.27 

50.96 

51  .02 

<  .  .^2 

50.60 

156. 

chiSd  tr     lated  approval  seel<ing  con- 
tacts per  i^n  E !  d 

51.06 

49.  to 

50.23 

48.21 

50.34 

50.20 

51.  18 

49.95 

50.  1  1 

chtld  inEtiated  housel<eepEng  contacts 
per  cni  Id 

50.08 

49.64 

50.  16 

48.63 

49.22 

52.00 

48.83 

50. 16  . 

50.04 

I  58.. 

child  initiated  personal  contacts  per 
Chi  Id 

51.06 

48.95 

50.  16 

49.55 

48.68 

50.15 

50.98 

50.27 

49.17. 

159. 

teacher  afforded  work  praise  contacts 

51.35 

50.08 

48.76 

,52.89 

50.33 

50.50 

52.52 

50.03 

48.05 

160. 

teacher  afforded  work  criticism 
contacts 

51.  io 

49.88 

49.26 

52.37 

48.82 

48.93  *- 

53.78 

50.04 

47,6! 

161  . 

teacher  afforded  positive  evaluations 

49.63 

49.98 

50.  10 

47.66 

49.76 

'  49.93 

5i.  18 

49.23 

51.20 

■3 


Achievi  ng  Creative  Persi  stent 

.Number  of;  Low       Med  i  um     High    p  Low  Medium     High    p  Low     Med  i  urn     H  i  gh  p 

162.  teacher  afforded  negative  evaluations  49.60      49,85      48,67  48.74  49.99      49.74  50,76     50.52  47,73 

163.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  served 

es  rewards  49,38     4V,36     50.70  48.26  49,82     50.59    '  50,82      49.08  50.83 

164.  dyadic  contacts  per  chi Id  52.96     48.81      47.92  48.63  49, t4     50.07  54,56     49,61  47,37 


*  2.<  -05 


p  ^  .01 

£5  -00' 


ERIC 


V. 
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Table  Group  Means  for  Classroom  Observation  Variables  for 

Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Happy  and  Attractive  Scales 

Happy 

Low  ^tedium       Hi(;h       p  Low 


Proportion  of: 

1/   dyadic  contacts. which  were  response 
opportunities 

2.    response  opportunities  occurring  in 
sma I  I  groups 

i.    response  opportunities  occurring  in 
general  class 


45.4!  50^92  5k86 


5  k  58 


^^48.42 


50.43  . 46.29  ^ 
49.57      53. 7 t  * 


47.98 


Attract  i  ve 


Medium       Hi  Oh  p 


50.45  51.15 


51.67         49.35  50.64 


48.33         50.65  49.38 


■ ,  Sma  t  I  Group  Data 

4.  small  group  response  opportunities 
^       .  given  non-volunteers 

^  5.    non-volunteers  called  on  in  small 
groups  given  praisa 


6.  "!r^n-voiurtteers  cal  led  onMn  small 

groups  given' orit-icism 

7.  small  group  response  opportunities 
given  volunteers 

8.  volunteers  called  on^in  small  groups 
given  p-raise 

■  f 

9.  volunteers  called  on  in  small  groups 
given  criticism 

*'   10.    small  group  response  opportunities- 
given  waving  vofunteers 


52.83         52.71  47,81 


49,95- 


51.27 


45.04 


52. 18- 


49.55 


52.83 


48.33  52.62 

48,89  49.14 

47,27-  52,89  ,  «^ 

50.54  48.68 

50.51  51 .55 

48.98  48.67  * 


53.86         50.02  47.28 


51.81         48.17  51.64 


49.23         51.17  49.2! 


47.43         50.43  52.69 


48.50         50.05  47.82 


49.54         49.66  52.32 


51,57         48.72  *52.59 


O  ■ 

FRir 


1 1 


Proportion  of ; 

waving  volunteers  calJed  on  In  small 
group  given  praise  ' 


12.  waving  volunteers  called  on  in  small 
group  given  criticism 

13.  small  group  response  opportunities 
given  to  cal ted-out  answers 


14. 


called-'out  answers  in  small  groups 
given  praise 


15,    called-out  answers  in  small  groups 
given  criticism 

^16.  small  group  response  opportunities 
2         given  praise 

17.    small  group  response  opportunities 
given  criticism 


General  Class  Data 


18,  general  class  response  opportunities 
given  non^vol unteers 

19,  non-volunteers  called  on  in  general 
class  given  praise 

20,  non-volunteers  called  on  In  general 
class  given  criticism 


ERLC 


Happy 

LovJ  Medium     High  p 


Low 


AtfroCtivc 


insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


Insufficient  Data 


50.17        ,49.76  50.89 


46.29         50.69  50.34 


52 ,  53         5  1 , 09      47 .  i  3 


48.92         48.45  51.95 


;8.07         50,79  53,38 


48.83         49.29  52.64 


55,46         49,  18  -18.48 


52,21         43,48  49,69 


50,  17         49,22  53.63 


48,-43        -49,94  52.69 


52,93         49,88  49,52 


50.34         51,80  49.50 


58.00         48.98  48.24 


50.86         50,45     •  48,59 


51,08         49,31  49,80 


49,14         50,23  50,84 


Proportion  of: 

2U    general  class  response  opportunities 
given  volunteers 

22*    volunteers  -given  praise  in  gf^neral 
c  lass 

23.  volunteers^'givan  criticism  in 
genera  I  c  lass 

24.  general  class  response  opportunities 
given  waving  volunteers 

25.  waving  volunteers  given  praise  in 
genera  I  c 1  ass 

26*    waving^  volunteers  given  criticism 
In  general  class 

27*    genera!  class  response  opportunities 
given  to  called-out  answers 

28*    called-out  answers  In  general  class 
given  praise 

29*    ca 1 led-out  answers  in  general  class 
given  criticism 

30*    general  class  response  opportunities 
given  praise 

31*  gf^^f^r^l  class  response  opportunities 

^  given  crlticIsm^  ^ 

o 

ERLC 


Happy 

Medium  High  p 

51.01  50.84  ^* 

49.12  49.70 

49.92  50.21 

48.92  50.22 

50.00  50.00 

.50.00  50.00 

48.49  50.72  * 

49.31  49.38 

49.63  52.38 

49.77  48.68 

49.88  50.76 


Attractive 

Low  Medium  High  p 

51. li  48.41  49.85 

48.87  50.22  49.45 

49.00  50.7!  50.07 

49.61  50.79  52.31 

50.00  49.29  50.00 

50.00  50.00  50.00 

50.50  48.88  50.04 

48.45  50.30  49.25 

48.38  49.11  52.45 

47.50  51.07  48.10 

47.66  50.77  51.35 


 r 

a 


Total  Response  Opportunities  tow 
ProportEon  of: 

32.  response  opportunities  in  which' 

volunteers,  waving  volunteers,  and  51,19 
cailed-out  answers  received  praise 

33.  response  opportunltEes  in  which 

volunteers,  waving  volunteers,  and  ^ 
called^cut  answers  received  criticism 

34.  response  opportunities  In  which  rion- 

volunteers  received  praise  53.61 


35.  response  oppor^^'unlties  in  which  non- 
volunteers  received  criticism 

36.  dyadic  contacts  which  were  teacher 
afforded 


39.  all  dyadic  contacts  (excluding  behavior) 
which  wsre  private  non-acadamic 

40.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
work  relsted 

ERiC 


51.75 


^2.58 


37.  public  and  private  work  contacts  which 

were  private  53.92 

38.  all  public  and  private  work  contacts. 

Including  approval  seeking  which  were  5^.97 
private 


52.62 
52.62 


Happy  . 
Med  i  urn     High  p 


Low 


Attractive 
Medium       High  p 


49.73  49.67 


50.8^         49.44       50. 10 


50.5!  52.31 


47.73         50.80  52.54 


49.77      48.51  * 


51 .04         50.55  47.52 


49.33  49.75 


49.02         50.99  50.24 


50.90  48.31 


52.  17         4St.53       48. CO 


49.67  48.31 


52.38         49.14  49.23 


49.58      48.53  ^* 


52.30         49.28  49.31 


48.90  ^  50. 14 
51.23  48.88 


50.34         49.83  49.44 


52.53         49.83  50.27 


Proportion  of : 

41.  teacher  afforded  work  con+ac+s  given 
praise 

42.  teacher  afforded  work  con+ac+s  given 
cri+ici sm 

43.  +eacher  afforded  work  con+ac+s  in  which 
chiid  has  a  posl+lve  reac+ion 

44.  +eacher  afforded  work.con+acts  in  which 
child  has  a  nega+lve  reac+lon 

45.  tescher  afforded  work  con+ac+s  which 
were  observa+ions  of  work 

46.  +eacher  afforded  work  con+ac+s^wh ich 
v/ere  brief 

47.  teacher  afforded  work  con+ac+s  which 
were  long 

48.  +eacher  afforded  con+ac+s  v-^hich  were 
hou<;ekeeping 

49.  +eacher  afforded  housekeeping  con+acts 
which  were  routine 

50.  teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts* 
in'which  child  received  thanks 


C5 


Happ_v  Attract  I  ve 

Medium  High  p                  Low  Medium  High  p 

49.40  48,53  .                     53.16  49.60  50,35 

48.65  48.5!  52  J  5  50.26  50.02 

49.  1  !  49.55  f)0.96  51 .08  49,67 

50.49  48.38  52.29  48.68  49.67  ^ 

51.23  49.30  *                   49.59  50.57  49.90 

50.61  51.85  '            49.95  50.84  49.53 

48.36  48.94  50.29  .48.6!  50.80 

48.91  52.35  *                   46.09  49.69  51 .4i 

r 

49.89  49.38  48.94  51.38  48.76 

50.19  51.11  50.28  48.93  50. I i 


\ 


Proportion  of:  Low 

51.  teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts  50.24 
which  served  as  rev/ards 

52.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were  48.43 
personal 

53.  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  vjhich  47.43 
were  routine 

54.  teacher  afforded  persona!  contacts  to  53.43 
which  child  responded  with  a  positive 

reaction 

55.  teacher  afforded  persona!  contacts  to 

which  child  responded  with  a  negative  50.00 
reaction 

56.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 

social  48.03 

57.  teacher  afforded  social  contacts  which  49.50 
were  routine 

58.  teacher  afforded  social  contacts  to 

which  child  responde<J  with  a  positive  51.50 
reaction 

59.  teacher  afforded  ijociaf  contacts  to 

whfch  child  responded  with  a  negative*  48.50 
reaction 

o 

ERIC 


Happy 

Medium  High  p 

49.63  50.13 

49.57  48. 7i 

47.93  53.08 

50.88  48.35 

51.65  47.46 

50.36  52.35 

48.29  47.79 

51.17  52.2) 

50.33  50.00 


Attract ivG 

Low  Medium  Hicih  p 

50.53         49.27  50.93 

51.74         50.47  48.69 

48.58         5t.l9  48.15 

49. i9         49.63  52.07 

52.39         49.49  49.96 

47.85         50.69  48.93 

57.88         49. t I  49.25 

43.88         50.41  .  48.75 

47.38         50.30  53.63 


00 


Behavior  Related  Contacts 
Proportion  of : 

60.  dyadic  contacts  which  were  bshavloral 
contacts 

61.  behavioral  contacts  which  were  typical 
misbehaviors  (i.e.,  Ind tv i dua I ly  I nap- 
proprFate,  social  chat,  disruptive,  and 
deliberate  trouble  making) 

62.  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  which 
were  non-dfsruptive  (i.e.,  individually 
inappropriate  and  social  chat) 

63.  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  which 
were  disruptive  (I,e-,  disruptive  and 
deliberate  trouble  making) 

64.  behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
aggression  toward  the  teacher  (i.e., 

-   .      griping  and  sassing/defying) 

65.  behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
aggression  toward  peers  (I.e.,  bossing, 
buljying,  verba!  and  physical  aggression) 

66.  behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
poor  coping  behavior  or  emotional  over- 
reaction  (crying  and  pouting/sulking) 

67.  behavioral  contacts  which  were  non- 

i nteractive,  anti-socia 1  misbehaviors 
(cheating  +  sleeping  +  vomiting") 


Happy 
Medium     High  p 


49.05  46,16 
48,89  49.26 


51 . 10  _..48.67 

48.90  51,33 

49.81  48.24 

50.27  52.26 

50.58  49.57 

48.89  50.83 


AttroCti vG 
Low  Medium       High  p 

50.60         5i.02  47.90 

49.93         50.85  48.37 


50.19  49.11  49.02 

49.81  50.89  .  50.98 

51  .50  50.23        49. 18 

49.66  50.23        49.  18 

50.27  48.79  50.73 

30.45  •  50.23    •  49.63 


Proportion  of: 

58.    behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
behavioral  praise 

69.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with/ 
non-verbal  intervention  /" 

70.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  With 
management  iitterventions 

71.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 
warn'ng  interventions  y' 

72.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  w  th 
threat  interventions 

73.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 
critic! sm 

74.  behavioral  contacts  which  were  of  a 
negative  nature 

75.  behavioral  contacts  in  which  child' 
responds  by  being  cowed 

'75.-  behavioral  contacts  In  which  child 
responds  by  being  sulien 

77.  behavioral  contacts  and  adult  critical 
incidents  which  were  positively  rein- 
forcing 

78.  misbehaviors  ceded  to  which  the  teacher 
responded 

~0  / 


ERIC 


Happy 
Mediufv-~^igh  p 


49.47 


48.34  51.48 

50.58  50.22 

49.44  45.84 

49.77  49.83  * 

49.57  49.30 

50.48  45.88  * 

49.57  52.57 


Low 


48.9! 
48.35 


Attract  i 
Medium  .--ich 


48.87  52.18 


51.35  51.22 


49.55         49.51  47.73 


53. 5r         50  97  47.94 


50.55         49.22       51 -^5 


49.91  50. K  53.47 


51.54         50.22  4$".48 


50.95         49.14  50.10 


49.83      47.13    *^  /  51.02         50. 91  50.76 


50.82     51.31  * 


50.20         49.05  50.03 


50.45  49.37 


5Q.3G.       49-41    .  51.55 


00 

o 

Proportion  of;  - 

79.  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  disci- 
plined by  management 

80.  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  disci- 
pi  ined  by  warnings 

81.  typical  misbehavtors  (see  j?6l)  disci- 
plined by  threat  or  criticism 

82.  typical^  non-disruptfve  misbehaviors 
(see  #62)  disciplined  by  management 

83.  typical^  non^disruptlve  misbehaviors 
(see  #62)  disciplined  by  warnings 

84.  typical^  non^d i srupti ve  misbehaviors 
(see  ff62)  dtsciplin&d  by  threat  or 
criticism 

/ 

85.  typical^  disruptive  misbehavrc/rs 
(see  #63)  disciplined  by  management 

86.  "  typical,  disruptive  misbehavtors  (see 

#63)  discipl ined  by  warnings 

87.  typical^  d  5  srupttve  mi  s^,ehaviors  (see. 
#63)  discip! Ined  by  threat  or"  critic! sm 

88.  misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  (see  #64)  disciplined 
by  management 


er|c 


Aitract  V9 


Low 

;   

49.70 

52.56 

50.67 

49.44 

52.33 

50.60 

49.85 

51 .35 
49.40 
48.56 


Med  i  urn 
49.53 

50.54 

49.76 

49.45 

50.73 

50.64 

50.57 

49.48 
48.59 
49.38 


47.40 
48.28 
53.  13 
47.59 
45.33 

51  .50 

50.33 

47.35. 

52.28 

49.40 


Proportion  of: 

89.  misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  (see  #^^1  disciplined 
by  warnings 

90.  misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  (see  #^4)  disciplined 
by  threat  or  criticism 

'91.    misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  #65)  disciplined  by  manage- 
ment 

92.  misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  #65)  disciplined  by  .warnings 

93.  misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see. #65)  disciplined  by  threat 
or  criticism 

94.  poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #66)  disci- 
plined by  management 

95..  poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #56>  disci- 
pi ined  by  warnings 

95.  poor  coping  behaviors  (see  j^566  )  disci- 
plined by  threat  or  criticism  ^ 


C5 
00 


ERLC 


Happy 

Low  Medium      High  p 

insufficient  Data 

Insufficient  "^ata 

50.50         51 .85      45. (0 

50.50  47.00  5i .70 
51 .20         48.50  50.60 


Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 


Attractive 

Low  Medium  High  p 

49.00         51 .52  47.80 

50.33         48.54  54.20 

48.73         50.71  47. 13* 

52.18         52.10  49.00 

49.91         50.71  52.75 


I nsuf f  icient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 


0 


C5 

00 


Child  Initiated  Contacts  Low 
Proportion  of: 

97.  dyadic  contacts  which  were  child  48.46 
i  ni tiated 

98.  child  Initiated  contacts  which  were  49.05 
work  related 

99.  child  inlti^tted  work  contacts  which  50.11 
were  refused 

100.  child  initiated  work  contacts  re-  50.28 
ceiving  brief  feedback 

101.  6hIId  initiated  work  contacts  re-  49.22 
ceiving  long  feedbock 

102.  child  initiated  work  contacts  re-  48,57 
ceiving  praise 

103.  Chi  id  initiated  work  contacts  re-  47,81 
ceiving  criticism 

104.  child  initiated  work  contacts^ ac-  50.22 
companied  by  teacher  Impatience 

105.  child  intlated  contacts  which  were  50.03 
approval  seeking 

106.  child  Initiated  approval  seeking  49,30- 
contacts  which  were  refused 

107.  child  Intiated  approval  seeking  50,70 
contacts  which  were  given  ff.edback 

ERLC 


Happy  Attractive 

Medium  High     p  Low  Medium  Hiqh  p 

 "    n  

49.26  53.16    *  49.72  49.40  51.71 

50.74'  48.24  51.68  49.60  47.98 

48.85  48.45  50.48  50.46  48.98 

50.96  51.10  49.57  50.55  51.14 

49.25  49.5)  5^!,.9I  49.26  49.41 

51.42  48.06  ■   50.3,9  50.25  50.10 

49.50  51.25  48.43  49.61  ^0.76 

49.6'6  48.98  5  i .  24  48.58  51.04/ 

50. !4  50.80  49.43  f 1 . 37  49.98 

50.62  49.43  48.40  49.81  50.94 

49.45  50.41  31.68  50.18  48.69 


00 


Proportion  of;  Low 


103*    chi Id  initiated  approval  seeking  50,65 
contacts  v;hich  were  praised 

109,    chiid  initiated  approval  seeking  48,80 
contacts  which  were  criticized 

no*    child  initiatsd  contacts  which  were  ^^,54 
either  work  or  approval  seeking 
contacts  ^  , 

ilK    child  Initiated  work  or  approval- 

seeking  contacts  which  were  praised  49,65 

112*    chMd  Initiated  work  or  approval 

seeking^conracts  wtiich  were  '  47*51^ 

criticized 

ii3*-  chil^  initiated  contacts  which 

'  vyere  housekeeping  45*89 

114*    child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts wh5ch  were  refused  53*31 

115*    child  Initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts which  were  approved  -  46*77 

116*    child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts receiving  teacher  tharka  ,  50*15 

117*    chiid  initiated  hoitsekeeplng  con-      '    '      [  ^ 

tacts  receiving  teacher  E^wsV'd      '  52.15 

118*    child  Initiated  housekeeping^ con*  '  ^-^  -z 

^  tacts  receiving  teacher  rev/ard  or'  ^  ^  53,38, 
gp^(>  .  thanks 


Happy  :  '  Attract i  ve 

Medium  High  p  Low  Medium  ^     High  p 

49.32  /SS.ee  52.90    '     48.75  49.81 

50.(4  48.86  ,  ^^rS^     '   48-73  51.42 

50.98  48.35'  51.61         '5C.26  47.55 


51,45        50.31  51;76         50.42        50. i4  * 


49.46       51.35    *  48,13         49.54  5t.i?8 


49,27        5:3.25                      48.  I  1  49.29  -50.63-  ■ 

49,07     '47.19                      53.41  48,86  52.21 

50,93        52.76                '      46,19  '     51.14  ■  47-.7! 

»  ^  * 

49,50-       48,70                   -   52.00  ;     49,29  ,49, pO'- 

49,00   •    50;24                      51.82  50,22  '    5(^25  . 

*                  >  ^  *^ 

48185        48.84        \             51.47  *     5jO,  12  48. -21  " 


Proportion  of: 

119.  child  initiated  contacts  which  were 
personal 

120,  child  initiated  personal  contacts 
which  were  refused 

121  •  child  Initiayed  personal  contact*^ 
which  were  approved 

122*  Chi  Id  initiated  ^persona  I  contacts 
which  were  accompanied  by  teacher 
warmth 

123, '*    child  initiated  personal  contacts 

\which  v/ere  accompanied  by  negative 
'teacher  reaction 

124,  c\lld  initiated  personal  contacts 
actompanied  by  teacher  reward 

125,  child  initiated  contacts  which 
wers  tattles  . 

126*    child  initiated  tatties  which  were 
rejected 

127,  child  initiated  tattles  which  were 
approved 

128,  child  initiated  contacts  which 
were  social 


-Happy 

Medium  High/  p 

48,2?"  '50,33* 

48,71  48,93 

51,26  5i,09 

50.15  49.53 

49,28  48,09 

49, 19  49,28 

50,9!  50,16 

51.64  ^48.24 

48.36  -51,76 

49.94  51.73 


Attractive'  .•*■'' 

Low .  ■.  Medium       Hfcjh  p 

>49;87         49:70"  50, J9, 

48.42/        49.99  50.68 

51. 3i  50.04'  ^  49.56 

47.42  '49,54  49.85 

51,19         49.44  47. '44 

51, i9         49, 6l'  50.49  . 

49,66         5i,23  50.33 

46,47         53.83  47. 5o'  * 

*53,53         46, ]8  52,64  *■ 

49. 13         50,22  51,35 


OD 

"v'  '  '  ■ 

Proportion  of:  Low 

129.  chMd  initiated  socia!  contacts  50.05 
urhi5-;h  wt^re  refused 

130.  child  initiated  socia!  contacts  51.48 
which  were  given  brief  feedback 

131.  child  initiated  social  contacts  47.10 
which  were  ^jiven  long  feedback 

132.  work  contacts  (private  and  public)  53.57 
receiving  teacher  praise 

133.  work  contacts  (private  and  public)  53.38 
receiving  teacher  criticism 

134.  all  feather ^afforded  housekeeoing 

and  child  initiated  housekeeping  ^  53.18 

and  personal  contacts  receiving 
teacher  rewards 

135.  teecher  afforded  personal  and  social 

contacts  and  child  initiated  personal  50.47 
contacts  accompanied  by  a  positive 
teacher  reaction 

136.  teacher  afforded  personal  and  soctal 

contracts  and  child  initiated  personal  50.26^ 
contacts  accompanied  by  a  negative 
teacher  reactJon 

137.  .  ^dyadic  contacts  receiving  a  negative 

teacher  reaction  ^52.57 


ERIC 


Happy                     ■■                .  Attractive 
Medium       High      p  Low  Medium       High  p 

48.54        51.72  49.24         49.94  51.11 


50.75       50.39  50.95         50.43  50.22 

49.95       48.33  48.76         49.23  49.69 

50.01        48.20    *  52.49         49.74  48.48 

48.92       49.31     *  50.57         51  . 14  51.19 

\ 

49. 17       49.84  50.07         49.86  50.72 


52.08       50.41  46.66         49.83  49.33 


50. 32       47. 24  5 1 .80         49. 89       47. 67 


49.73'  48.43 


50.81   '      50.95     "  49.48 


00 


Proportion  of;'  Low 


138.    dyadic  contacts  receiving  a  positive  52*46 
teacher  reaction 


Number  of : 

139*     response  opportunities  per  child         ^  46,43 

140*    small  group  response  opportunities 

per  Chi  Id                                      ^  47*68 

~t 

141.  general  class  response  opportunities 

per  child  48,1) 

142.  teacher  afforded  contacts  per  child  53.35 

143.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  per  54,1) 
*          ch  I  [  d 

^144.    routine  teacher  afforded  housel<eeping  48*46 
contacts 

145.  routine  teacher  afforded  personal  49,19 
contacts 

146.  routine  teacher-  afforded  social  con-  48.84 
tacts 

147.  behavior  related  contacts  55,35 

148.  times  a  teacher  .appoi nted  a  monitor^  '  48*08 

149.  ^  times  a  teacher  held  up  a  chijd's^be- 

havior  as  a  good  example  for  the  rest  50-^65 
Q     of  the  class  to  follow 


ERIC 


,  Happy  Attractive 
Medium       High      p  Low  Med  i urn       H i gh  p 

51,02       49.41  50,94'         49,61  49.75 


49,48  51,88  *                 47.1 5  50, 17  52.25  * 

50.16  48.16  49,34  48,86  51,69 

48.87  54.08  47.21  50.57  50,94 

49.27  48.76  *     ,             52.55  48,76  48,81 

49,79  48,59..*  53,  [  I   ■       48,78  49,44  * 

48.77  51.78  46,77  49.50  50.33 

49.54  48.92  52.87  50.31  48.00  * 

49.58  50.02  50.83  49.88.  49,33 

48.34    *  47,18  50.96  50-09  43,38 

50.53  51.90  48.  !  1  49,34  49,69 

50.02  49,04  50.94  48.89  49.19 


Number  of:  .Low 

150.    ti.Tes  a  teacher  held  up  a  child's  48.97 
behavior  as  a  bad  example 

I5U    times  a  teacher  flattered  a  child   .  48.95 

152.  times  a  teacher  dispJ^yed  physical  51.30 
affection  toward  a  child 

153.  times  a  teacher  engaged^ in  some  other 

type  of  behavior  coded  m  the  Adult  ,  48.76 

Critical   Incidents  section 

154.  child  Initiated  contacts  per  child  49,08 

155.  child  initiated  work  contacts  per  child  48-57 

'156.    child  Initiated  approval  seeking  con-  50.05 
tacts  per  chl Id 

157.^  chiid  Initiated  housekeeping  contacts  46.51 
per  chi Id 

!58'.    child  initiated  personal  cqntacts  per  52.59 
child 

159.    teacher  afforded  v^ork  praise  contacts  ^  51.03 

r60.    teacher  afforded  work  criticism  contacts  52.03 

161,    teacher  afforded  positive  evaluations  ■.  51.59 


00 


Happy 

Medium  High  p 

'  49.22  49.06 

■  49.76  51-59 

49,03  49.59 

48,85  50,65 

48,34  52.53 

48.59  *52.35 

49.33  51.86 

48.59  54.5! 

48.09  50.78 

49.50  ,  .50.37 

49.03     '  49.90 

50.26  51.86 


Attractive 

Low  Medium  Hl(^i  p 

49.02         50.63  48.85 

.  0 

49. 1 !          A9, 18  50.83 

51.60         49,31  49.58 

50, !9         49,36  49.42 

50,45         49.19  52.27 

51.06         48.83  51, 5S 

49.45         50.38  51.^8 

48.98         48.86  51.56 

51,15         48.64  50,25 

■50.81          49.73  50. S5 

50. i3         50^33  52.37 

47.79         49.03  49.81 


00 
00 


£.c,OI 


Number  of: 

162.  teacher  afforded  negative  evaluations 

163.  '  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  served 

as  rewards 

164.  dyadic  contacts  per  child 


Low 


52,03 
52.22 

51.46 


Happy 
Med  I  urn 


49.23 
48.77 

48.  16 


High 


48.  18 
49.84 

50.57 


Low 


51.43 
.49,96 

50.09 


Attractive 


Medium       High  p 


49,07  47.65  * 
49.87  50,71 


49.50 


5!  ,  !7 


ERIC 


I 


Table  Group  Means  for  Classrooirr  Observation  Variables  for 

Students  perceived  Consistently  on  the  , Noticeable  and  Eye  Contact  Scales 


Proportion  of :  , 

I*    dyadic  contacts  whTch  were  response 
opportunities 

2,  response  opportuaities  occurring  in 
sma) 1  groups 

3,  response  opportunities  occurring  in 
general  class     .  ^ 


Noticeab le 
Low       Medium       High   .  p 


50.93       48.94  50.91 


53-26       49.30  48,25 


46-74       50-70  51,76 


Eye  Contact- 
Low       Med  ium       Hfoh  p 

45-3'4       48.77  53.20 

54.76        49-88  46,60. 


45,24  ^   50,  13      53,40  ' 


Sma  I  I  Group  Data 

4*    small  group  response  opportunities 
given  non-voiunteers 

non-volunteers  called  on  in  small 
OO       groups  given  praise 

6,  non-volunteers  called  on  in  small 
groups  given  criticism 

7.  small  group  response  opportunities 
given  volunteers 

-  8,    volunteers  called  on  in  small  groups 
given  praise 

9.    volunteers  cailed  on  I;i  small  groups 
given  criticism 

10.    small  group  response  opportunities 
given  waving  volunteers 


52,35       49.82  46,32 


53.27       49,08  50.68 


48,68       49,83  5K23 


47.38       50v!4  52 


54,00       50,94  49.08 


51,64      -49,76  51.08 


49,6?       48,53  50,09 


54.21        51,11  48:38 


49,12       48.47  51.67 


49.00       50.02      49, 33 


46,79        48.37      53.95  * 


49, I i        50,42  48,56 


48.80        49.71  52.00 


■49.53       48,93  50.71 


ERIC 


Proportion  of : 

It.    waving  volunteers  called  on  In  small 
group  given  praise 

12.  waving  volunteers  called  on  in  small 
group  given  criticism 

13.  small  group  response  opportunities 
given  ta  cal led-out  answers 

14.  cal led-out  answers  in  small  groups 
giveVi  praise 

t5.    cal!ed-out  answers  in  small  g,roups 
given  criticism 

t&.    small  group  response  opportunities 
given  praise 

17.  small  group  response  opportunities 
given  criticism 

General  Class  Data 

18.  general  class  response  opportunities 
given  non-valunteers 

19.  nonrvotunteers  called  on  in  general 
class  given  praise 

20.  non-volunteers  called  on  In  general 
class  given  crtticism 

o 

ERLC 


Noticeable 
Low       Med  i  urn       H  i  Qh  p 

Insufficient  Data 
Insuf f  icient  Data 
49.42        50. 14  51,88 
53.36       49.26      51  .75  . 
48.00        51.23  53.67 
53.46        49.61  48.24 
48.81        49.33.     54.12  * 

53.27  49.69  47.00 
50.93  47.28  49. -10 
50.71        49.78  48.93 


Eye  Con-l-act 
Low       Medium       High  p 

Insufficient  Data 

Insufficient  Data 

49.53  50.85  48.95 

46.54  48. 12  49.07 
48.77  .  49. 2i  51.93 
52.47  49.74  48.62 
48.11        48.87  51.67 

54.46  50.54  46.00 
49.13  49.1!  47.96 
51.96        49.00  43.50 


Proportion  of : 

21.    general  class  response  opportunities 
given. volunteers 

22*    volunteers  given  praise  in  general 
ctass 

.  23*    volunteers  given  crittcfsm  In 
genera.l  cla^s 

,  24.    general  class  response. opportunities 
given  waving  volunteers 

25*    waving  volunteers  given  praise  in 
general  class 

26*    waving  volunteers  given  criticism 
in  general  class 

27.,  general  class  response  opportunities 
given  to  called-out  answers 

28.  called^out  answers  in  general  class 
given  praise 

29.  called-out  answers  In  genera.!  class 
given  erltlclsin 

30.  general  class  response  opportunities 
given  praise 

,  31.    genera^l  class  response  opportunities 
given  criticism 

ERiC 


Eye  Contact 
Low      Medium       High  p 


46.08 
53.81 ■ 
48.88 
51  .08 
50.00 

50.00 
48.35 
48.00 
51  .67 
49.69 
50.38 


50.57 
49.76 
50.83 
49.2! 
50.00 

50.00 
48.46 
50.57 
48.77 
50.46 
49.88 


52.26 
49.44 
50.06 
52.77 
50.00 

50.00 

52.43 

51.14 

50.43  . 

49.54 

50.40 


Total  Response  Opp^rtunitfes 
Proportion  ofr 

32.  response  opportunities  in  which 
volunteers,  v/avfng  volunteers,  and 
called"Out  answers  received  praise 

'\ 

33.  respohSQ? opportunities  in  which 
volunteers,  waving  volunteers,  and 
called"Out  answers  recefved  criticism 

34.  response  opportunities  in  which  non- 
volunteers  received  praise 

35C    response  opportunities  in  which  non- 
volunteers  received  criticism 

36.  dyadic  contacts  which  v;era  teacher 
afforded 

37.  public  and  private  work  contacts  which 
were  prfvate 

33.  all  pub.l  ic  and  private  work  contacts. 
Including  approval  seeking  whicli  were 
private 

39.  all  dyadic  contacts  (excluding,  behavior) 
which  were  private  non^academlc 

40.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
,   work  related 


Not iceab [e 

Low  Med \um  High  p 

53.74  48.26  50.04 

48^24  50.51  53.31 

51.84  49.08  49.78 

50.18  49.64  49.73 

53.50  49.44  47.84 

5). 15  50.87  48.33 

50.80  50.77  48.88 

49.75  50.71  51 .07 
51 .98  50.25  49.89 


Eye  Contact 
Low       Medium  Hiqii 


53.  14 

48.34 

50.07 
5i  .34 
53.79 
54.24 
54.45 

53.79 
50.79 


49.28 

50.  i 4 

49. 15 
49.  13 
49.00 
51 .31 
5i  .17 

50.82 
5U10 


50.23 

52.63 

47.49 
48.63 
47 . 49 
46.60 
47.00 

48.63 
50.09 


Proportion  of;  Low 

41.  teacher  afforded'  work  Qontacts  given 

praise  "  50,95 

42.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  given 

criticism  "  55 

43.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  in  wnlch 

child  has  a  positive  reaction  50,05 

44.  teacher  afforded  v«Drk  contacts  in-whlch 

child  has  a  negative  reaction  5i.76 

45.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  which 

were  observations  of  work  51,18 

46.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts -wh fch 

were  brief  49.32 


47.    .teacher  afforded  work  contacts  which 
were  long. 

^48.    teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
housekeeping 


50. 18 
48.03 


49.  .teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts 

which  were  routine  52.70 

50.  teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts- 

in  which  child  received  thanks  ■  46.97 


C3 

CO 

er|c 


Npticeable 
Medium       High  p 

49,07  50,31 

49,04  5l ,15 

50,30  48.50 

48,60  50,41 

49. 9i  49,37. 

50,56  50. !t 

49.40  50,52  . 

49.  I  f  50.25  . 

49.24  51.47 

49,95  49.94 


Eye  Contact 

Low  Medium  High     .  p 

54,21  49,06  49,69 

53.  [8  47.34  47.50 

49,21  50,23  49.34 

*53,25  49,60  48.06  * 

45,93  52,36  49,3!  * 

53,78  48.06  52,47  * 

49,04  50.34  47.8! 

49,28  49.21  51,97 

50.30  47.80  49.74 

48.96  51. ?9  49,97 


■0 


Proportion  of : 

5t.    teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts 
which  served  as  rewards 

52.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
persona  t 

53.  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  which 
were  routine 

54.  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  to 
^  which  child  responded  with  a  positive 

reaction 

55.  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts' to 
which  child  responded  with  a  negative 
reaction 

56.  teacher  afforded  contacts  whjch  were 
.  socl a ! 

57.  teacher  afforded  ssoclal  contacts  which 
were  routine  ^ 

58*    teacher  afforded  social  contacts  to 
^which  child  responded  with  a  positive 
reaction 

59*    teacher  afforded  social  contacts  to^ 
which  child  responded  with  a  negative 
react  ion 


Noticeable 

Low  Med  t  urn       H  i  gh  p 

49.79  50.80  47.71 
50,48  51,11  49,39 
48,57  50,74  50.97 
50.35  48.67  49,36 

52.26  50,49  48,97 

43.78  49:27  51.30 

59.80  46.47  49.56 
41.00  52.89  50.78  * 

48.80  51.21  49,50 


Eye  Contact 
Low       Medium       High  p 

50.65  51.24  49.81 

49.55  49.72  48.00 

49.35  50.85  51.39* 

52. 15  49.66  50.67 

*49.35        49.73  47.72 

47.07        49.58  49.09 
Insufficient  Da'l-a 
.  Insufficient  Data 

Insufficient  Data 


at 

CD 


Behavior  Related  Contacts 

4 

Proportion  of : 

60*    dyadic  contacts  which  were  behavioral 
contacts 

61*    behavioral  contacts  which  were  typical 
misbehaviors  (i,e.,  individually  Inap- 
propriate, socia!  chat,  disruptive,  and 
deliberate  trouble  making) 

62.    typical  misbehaviors  (see  which 

were  non-dtsrupt!ve  (i,e.,  individually 
inappropriate  and  social  chat) 

63*    typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  which 
were  disruptive  (i,e.,  disruptive  and 
"  deliberate  trouble  making) 

64.  behavioral  contacts  whfcio  represented 
aggression  toward  the  teacher  (Ke,, 
griping  and  sassing/defying) 

65.  behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
aggression  toward  peers  (I^.e.,  bossing, 
bullying,  verbal  and  physical  aggression 

66.  behaviora 1  contacts  which  represented  - 
poor  coping  behavior  or  emotional  over- 
reactjon  (crying  and  pouting/sulking) 

67.  behaviora!  contacts  which  were  non- 
Interactive,  anti-social  misbehaviors 
(cheating  +  sleeping  +  vomiting) 


Nbticeafale  ^  Eye  Contact 

Medium       High  p  Low       Medium       High  p 

51 .32      50.70  51 .55       49.47  47.97 

50.93      50.76  51 . 16       48.79  50.09 


50*79     49.07  48.54       50, tO  47,90 


49.21      50,93  51.46       49^,90      52.  iO 


48,98     52.27  51 .48       49.02  48.03 


48.44      52,42  49,44       50, 4j      51,47  ' 


49.38      49. 98  48. 44       50, 37      50^  75 


49,82     48, 9S  55.60       49,36  49,53 


C55 
CD 


Proportion  of: 

68*    behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
behavioral  praise 

69*    behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 
non--verbal  i  ntervent  ion 

70*    behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with  ^ 
management  j  ntervent ions 

7(*    behavforal  contacts  responded  to  with 

warn ing  Interventions 

■> 

12.    behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 
threat  J  ntervent tons 

73.    behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 
cr It J ci  sm 

74»    behavioral  contacts  wfiiich  were  of  a 
negative  nature  y 

15*    behavioral  contacts  in  which  child 
responds  by  being  cowed 

76.  behavioral  contacts  In  which  child 
responds  by  being  sullen 

77.  behavioral  contacts  and  adult  critical 
incidents  whicb  were  positively  rein*, 
forcing. 


78.    misbehaviors  coded  to  which  the  teacher 
responded 


Noticeable 
Med i  urn       High  p 

47*72  5k44  * 

50*25  52*71 

52*29  49*24 

^  50*38  48*89 

48*97  50*85  ^ 

48*67  51*27 

52.45  48*9Q 

49*30  52*05  * 

48*86  53*05  * 

49*31  48*75 

51.55  50*56 


Eye  Contact 

Low  Medi  um  High  p 

48*28  50*30  51*16 

49*56  48,48  51*44  ' 

50*80  50*66  48*26 

1:0*36  50*1  I  49*39 

52*08  49*31  49*06 

51 ,72  48*05  §0*31 

52*70  49*18  46,37 

5U08  48*87  52*31 

50,84  48*70  51*54 

51 *04  50*74  50*73 

*  * 

51.74  49.52  47.22 


-  (      Proportion  of: 

'  79,    typical  misbehaviors  (sefe  ^f6l)  disci- 
plined by  management 

typicaUmisbehayiors  (see '#61)  dlscV- 
pl ined  by  warnings 

81,    typical  misbehaviors  (see#6t)  discl- 
'   pi  ined  by  threat  or  crlticE^s/ti 

'82*    typipal,  non-disruptive  misbehayfors 
,  \  (see  #62)  disciplined  by  management 

83*    typica I ,  npn-di srupfj ye  misbehaviors 
(see  i?62)  disciplined  by  warnings 

84,'    typical,  non-disruptive  misbehaviors 
(see  #TS2)  disciplined  by  threat  or 
*  criticism 

8?*    typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors 

(see  i?63)  disciplined  by  management 

86*^  typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors  (see 
i?63)' disclpl  ined  by  warnings 

87.    typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors  (see 
'  iS^63)  disciplined  t^y  threat  or  criticism 

^88*    misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward' teacher  (see  #64)  disciplined 
by  management 


Noticeable 

Medium  High  p 

51.41  49.00 

49,62  48.98 

48.38  51.24 

50.83  49.59 

49.99  49.21 

J. 

48.76  52-37 

52.48  48-30 

49.09  50.11 

49-12  48.19 

49-40  49-82 


Eye  Contact 

Low  Medium  High  p 

50-  42  .     51-33  48-69 

48-  42  50-24  49-38 
52.04  47-38  50-10 

51-  57  50.78  49-37 
49.52  '    49-03  ^50.22 

49-  57  -48.86  50-04 

i? 

47.63  51.72  49.69  . 

48.79  52-72*  50-63 

54.50  46-50  48-38  * 
Insufficient  Data 


*     Proportion  of : 

89.    misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  (see  //&^)  disciplined 
by  warnings 

90*    misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
tov/ard  teacher  (see  #54)  discip fined 
by  threat  or  criticism 

9!.    misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  0o5)  disciplined  by  manage- 
ment 

92.  mrsbehavfors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (sea  #65)  disciplined  by  warnings 

93.  misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres-^ 
sion  (see  #65)^,(jjscipMned  by  threat 
or  criticism 

94*  .poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #56)  disci- 
plined by  management 

95.    poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #56)  dfscl- 
,p I i ned  by  warn ings 

96*    poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #66)  dlsct^^ 
pHned  by  threat  or  criticism. 


CD 

00 


Eye  Contact 
Low       Med  I  urn       High  p 

Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 
50.25       50.83  48.50 


54.63        46.33  ^62.88 


56.88       47.28     '46.63  * 

Insufficient  Dat? 
Insufflcfent  Data 
insufficient  Data  * 


Ghild  Initiated  Contatts 

Proportion  of: 

^    97.    dyadic  cont?icts  which  wars  child 
initiated         '  - 

98.    child  initiated  contacts  which  were 
'J 

work  related 

'  99.    child  initiated  work  contacts  which 
were  refused 

100:    child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
cetv'ing^. brief  feedback 

101  •    child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving long  feedback 

\02*    child  initiated  "»^/ork  contacts  re- 
ceiving praise 

103.  child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving criticism 

104.  chil^  initiated  work  contacts  ac- 
companied by  teacher  impatience 

^ .  - 

I05i    child  intiated  conta^cts  which  were  ^ 
spprova !  seeking 

106.    child  initiated  approval  seeking 
contacts  which  were"  refu.s^(;J 

107/  chi.Id  intiated  approval  seeking 
^      contacts  which  were  given  feedback 

ERJC  V;  r 


Moticeab le  \  Eye  Contact 

Me(jium       High       p        |       Low       Medium       High  p 

i 


50.43     50.58  ;      49.03      ^52.22     51.  M 

■  V 

49.48      47.12        *  48.36        50.16  49,00 

f 

50.56    '48.77  -'  i      52.39       52.0!  49^h9 

t  i        -  ■ 

r  ' 

49.42      50.39  I       52.54       49v3l  49.21 


50.20      49.93'  :   .   46.29       49.63  50.71 


49. 52     52. 04      '         -  53. 96       50 .07      50 . 23 

I  J 

50.51      50.42  '  .    49.32       48.74  50,.05 

i 

49.49      49.53  52.  It        50.49  49.71 

50.25      52?«5' .             ;  52.79       49.17  52.49 

I 
I 

1 

48. 7i     i5l.4.0               !  '50.22.      50.69  51.30 

'                          .                     I  .  * 

'  J 

5i.35  .   4-8.54-               i  49.78        49.30  48.10 


o 


Proportion  of; 

108*    child  initiated  approval  seeking 
contacts  which  were  praised 

109*    child  Initiated  approval  seeking 
Contacts  which  were  criticized 

ilO*    child  Initiated  contacts  which  were 
either  work  or  approval  seeking 
^  Contacts' 

tit*    child  initiated  work  or  approval 

seeking  contacts  which  were  praised 

112,    child  Initiated  v/ork  or  approval 
seeking  contacts  which  were 
criticized 

113*    child  initiated  contacts  which 
were  housekeeping 

114*    child  initiated  housekeeping  con** 
tacts  which  w^re  refused 

115*    child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts which  were  approved 

■J 

116*  'child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts receiving  teacher  thanks 

117*    child  initiated  housekeeping  con^  * 
tacts  receiving  teacher  reward 

child  Initiated/ housekeeping  con^ 
tacts  receiving  teacher* reward  or 
thanks  '        ,  ' 


tl8 


ERLC 


Noticeable' 


Low       Medium       High  p 


48,38       50*37  50*00 


49.95       50,65  50.03 


52,33       49,54  48,39 


Eye  Contact 
I 

Low  Medium  High 
49.78  49.27  52.87 
50.39  48.63  48.43 
49.43       49.78  50.09 


51.93  49.47  52.19 
47.58       50.62  51.33 


54.46     ■  49.90  51.83 


49.18       48.38  49.54 


49. 15  50. 14  49.77 

46.11  52.59  50.22' 

53.89  47.24  49.75  * 

52^44  49.85-  51.16 

49.00  50.1!  50.13 

5i.56  4'9.6I  51.06 


\      49.46        49.68  48.97 


51.93 
48. 14 

48.50 
48.71 


50.72 
49. 15 

51.45 
48.98 


48.36  50.32 


49.68 
50.21 

46.37 
50.68 
46.79 


o 


Proportion  of: 

119.  child  initiated  contacts  which  were 
persona ) 

120.  child  initiated  personal  contacts 
which  wer^  r-efused 

121.  child  initiated  personal  contacts 
which  were  approved 

122.  child  initiated  personal  contacts 
.  *          which  were  accompanied  by  teacher 

v/armth 

/  123.    child  initiated  personal  contacts 
v.'hich  were  accompanied  by  negative 
teacher  reaction 

124.  child  initiated  personal  contacts 
accompanied  by  teacher  reward 

125.  child  Inlti:ited  contacts  which 
were  tattles 

126.  cttiid  initiated  tattles  which  were 
rejected 

127.  child  initiated  tattles  which  were 
approved 

128.  child  initiated  contacts  which 
were  social 


Not  r  ceab I e 


Low       Medium       High  p 


49.80       50.08  51.21 


48.35       48.54  52.94 


51.50       51.49  47.29 


52.48       50.24  50.04 


\     ^  ^ye  Contact 

Low       Medium  High 

j 

:     53.50,      51 .08  48.60 

3  '  - 

I 

\     48. 14        49.74  49.30. 

r 

51.77  .  50.23  51.11 
53.36       48.61  52.00 


50.00       50. .81      50.  to 


47.64       49.20  5i.30 


49.39    ,   49.19  50-31 
47.10       50.83      52.39  * 


39.75  5t'.59  50.31 
60.25       48. 4^  49.69 

t 

f  * 

47.68       49.06      52. 14 


■  49.45  50.31,  51  .26 

49.14  49.24  53.06 

42.73  48.38  50.33 

57.27  -51.63  49.67 

48.32  49.76  51.20 


to 

Noticeable 

Proportion  of:  ^    Low       Medi^um  High 

129*    chltd  initiated  social  contacts 

which  were  refused  ^  48. !0       49.00  53.88 

130.  child  initiated  social  contacts 

which  were  given  brief  feedback  53.71       49.36  46.95 

131.  child  Initiated  social  contacts 

which  were  given- long  feedback  47.19       51.18  49.86 

!32*    work  contacts  (private  and  public) 

receiving  teacher  praise  *       53.63       48.47  49.96 

133.  work  contacts  (private  and  public)  ^ 

receiving  teacher  criticism  ^  48.05       50.30  51-96 

134,  all  teacher  afforded  housekeeolng 
and  child  initleted  housekeeping 

and  persona  I  contacts  receiving  49.49       49..85  48.67 

teacher  rewards 

135*    teacher  afforded  personal  and  social 

contacts  and  child  initiated  personal^  48-97       51.01  50.38 

contacts  accompanied  by  a  positive 
teacher  reaction 

136,    teacher  afforded  personal  and  social 

contacts  and  child  initiated  personal  50.66       50.70  49.35 

contacts,  accompanied  by  a  negative 

teacher  reaction  ^ 


157.   dyadic  contacts  receiving  a  negative 

teacher  reaction  ^         48.85       50.97  51.00 


£y^  Contact 
Low       Medium       High  p 


46.47 
54.59 
47.76 
54.83 
52.48 

49.  14 
52.44 

'47.84 
51.24 


50.26 

47.  !  2 
52.53 
48.96 
47.66 

50.96 

48.  74 

48.50 
47.96 


53.  15 
47.59 
50.22 
48.74 
47.40 

50.35 
51.63 

49.73 
48.54 


Propor+ton  of: 

138.    dyadic  con+ac+s  receiving.^a  positive 
teacher  reaction 


Noticeable 


Low       Med  i  urn       H  i  gh 


5^-35 


48.59  49. 


Eye  Contact 
Low       Medium       High  p 

i 

\  54. 17        49.30  50.71 


139. 
140. 

141  . 

142. 
145. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 
148. 
,  149.. 

ERIC 


Number  of: 

response  opportunities  per  child 

small  group  response  opportunities 
per  Chi  Id 

general  class  response  opportunities 
per  Chi  Id 

teacher  afforded  contacts  per  child 

teacher  afforded  work  contacts  per 
ch  i  I  d 

routine  teacher  afforded^4iousekeeping 
contacts 

routine  teacher  afforded  personal 
contacts 

routine  teacher  afforded  social  con-- 
tacts 

behavior  related  contacts 

times  a  teacher  appointed  a  m^E+or 

times  a  teacher  held  up  a  child's  be- 
havior as  a  good  example  f6r  the  rest 
of  the  class  +o  follow  / 


47.85  49.16  54. M 

50.53  49.46  51.74 

46.53  49^-29  54.44  . 

49.68  /   49.46  51 .81 

.50.85  49.72  51 .39 

"46.43  48.90  52.84  *^ 

51.65  50.75  50.33 

50.88  48.67  5f.l2 

45.05  ;49.8!  52. I \ 

48.85  49.85  49.25 

49.93  ,49.11  49.61 


i 45.72  47.68  54.00 
U9.86       48.53  48.69 

43.41        48.22  57.86 


53.38 
53.  !7 

;50.21 


48.34 
49.23 


49.66 
.50.29 


47.44  52.03 


150.62  48.82  48.83 

j49.66  48.80  48.26 

;53.41  48.68  49.89 

i 

152.17  49.40  53.71 

i 

150.66  51.34  47.77 


Number  of: 

150,  times  a  teacher  hald  up  a  child's 
behavior  as  a  bad  example 

151.  times  a  tsacher  flattered  a  ch"''^ 

J52.    times  a  teacher  displayed  physical 
affection  toward  a  child 

153.  times  a  teacher  engaged  in  some  other 
type  of  behavior  coded  in  the^  Adult 
Critical  Incidents  section 

154.  child  initiated  contacts  per  child 

155.  child  Initiated  vtork  contacts  per  child 

156.  child  initiated  approval  seeking  con- 
tacts per  Chi  Id 

157.  child  initiated  housekeeping  contacts 
per  Chi  Id 

153.    child  initiated  persona!  contacts  per  i 
child 

159.  teacher  afforded  work  praise  contacts 

160.  teacher  afforded  work  criticism  contacts 

161.  .teacher  afforded  positive  evaluations 


Noticeable 


Medium       High  p 


Eye  Contact 


Low       Med  i  urn 


High 


50.31  49.88 


49,43  51.28 


50,41  49.00 


|50,48  49.82  51.46 
148,83        48.68  53.74 


i49.55 


49,60  49.46 


48,92  52,54  * 

50.25  53.79  *** 

50.23  51.96- 

50.40  54.61  *** 

50.62  51.67 

50.03  52.12 

49.14  51.31 

50.20  53,54  * 

49.73  51.26 


150.31  49.84  50.60 

t 

i 

149,97  50.17  52.54 

148.90  50.04  51.40 

51.69    ■    49.23  53.40 

150.83  49*:73  51,03 


52.14       50.89  50.89 


!5I,76 


|51.86 

1 

'51.00 


48.66 
47.68 
48.86 


50.91 
49.  17 
52,40 


Mumber  of : 

162.  teacher  afforded  negative  evaluations 

163.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  served 
■  as  rewards 

164.  dyadic  contacts  per  child 


-*3 

O  Pi,. 001 

2.  .01 
*       £_  ^  .  05 


f 


hiot  iceab  le 


Low 


Med  i  urn 


High 


50.58 


50.06  50.63 


49.48  49.75  48.81 
44.88       49.73  54.72 


Eye  Contact 


Low 


Med  i  um 


High 


:48.48 


49.34  49.83 


!49.90        50.71  .  50.0^ 

i 

i5i.28       48.21  52.43 


/ 

/ 


Table  Group  Means  for  Classroom  Observation  Var i ab 1 es [ for 

Students  Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Cooperative  Scale  i 


Proportion  of : 

1.  dyadic  contacts  which  were  response 
opportunities 

2.  response  opportunities  occurring  in 
sma  i 1  groups 

3.  response  opportunities  occurring  In 
general  class 

/ 

Sma I  1  Group  Data 

4.  small  group  response  opportunities 
given  non-volunteers 

5.  non-volunteers  called  on  in  small 
groups  given  praise 

.6.    non-volunteers  called  on  in  small 
groups  given  criticism 

7.  small  group  response  opportunities 
given  volunteers 

8.  volunteers  called  on  in  small  groups 
given  praise 

9.  volunteers  called  on  in  small  groups 
given  criticism 

!0.    small  group  response  opportunities 
given  waving  volunteers 


Cooperatives 
Low       Medium       Hijgh    .  p 


46. 13       49,93  52.20 


48.79       51 .85  47.95 


51 .21        48. 15  52.06 


53.04  52.60  46.27 

48.36  50.28  50.39 

48.84  .     49-50  48.96  ^ 

44.67  49.24  5.^.42 

48-$0     ,  50. 12  49.36 

50.00    ^    49.76  49.75 

53. 19  49-25  49.27 


Proportion  of: 

11.  waving  volunteers  called  on  In  small 
group  given  praise 

12.  waving  volunteers  called  on  in  small 
group  gi,^/en  crltfcfsm  ■ 

/ 

13.  small  ^roup  response  opportunities 
*  given  to  called-out  answers 

14.  eg! led-out  answers  in  small  groups 
given  prajse 

/ 

15.  <^a!led-out  answers  !n  small  groups 
^^iven  criticf^^sm 

16.  stjia)!  group  response  opportunities 
gjven  praise 

17.  smal'l  group  response  opportunities 
given  criticism 

.General  Class  Data 


18.    general  class  response  opportunities 

given  non-volunteers  |  - 

1^.    non-volunteers  called  on  In  general  \ 
class  ^glven  praise 

20.    non-vojunteers  caMed  on  In  general  /  /\ 

class  given  criticism  ^  ^  '  ^ 


ERIC 


Cooperative 
low       Medium       High  o 

.  Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data 
49.74       48.41  47.70 
51.13       50.63  47.27 
48.40       50.41  50.^20 
50.93       49.90  49.33' 
48.22       49.62  49.03 


*  Proportion  of : 

2t .    general  .class  response  opportunities 
given  volunteers 

22.  volunteers  given  praise  In  general 
class 

23.  volunteers  given  criticism  in 
genera !  c lass 

24*    general  class  response  opportunities 
given  waving  volunteers 

25.  waving  volunteers  given  praise  in 
genera  1  c I  ass 

26.  waving  volunteers  given  criticism 
^  in  general  class 

27*    generai  class  response  opportunities 
given  to  caUed^out  answers 

28.  calied-out  answers  in  general  class 
given  praise 

29.  catied-out  answers  In  general  class 
given  criticism 

30.  general  class  r3SJ3ibnse  opportunities 
given  praise 

31.  general  class  response  opportunities 
given  criticism 


Coopera+W|e 
Low       Medium       Hi1gh  p 


47.26       49-63  52 


.71 


48.20       5L26  48^47 


48*92       5C*67  50 


04 


50.79       49*68  49,32 


48-75       50.00  50^00 


50.00       50-00  5O4OO 


53.74       49.32  47.^08 


51-36       48.43  53*J29 


53-04       50-00  48.24 


51.28       50.35  49*47 


50.89       50-15  49-25 


7 


Total  Response  Opportunities 

Proportion  of'i 

52*    res;;ponse  opportunities  In  which  ^ 
volunteers,  waving  volunteers,  and 
cal!ed-out  answers  received  praise 

33*    response  opportunities  In  which 

volunteers,  waving  volunteers,  and 
called"out  answers  received  criticism 

34.  response  opportunities  In  which  non-- 
volunteers  received  praise 

35.  response  opportunities  in  which  non™ 
volunteers  received  criticism 

36*    dyadic  contacts  which  were  teacher 
afforded 

37.  public  and  private  work  contacts  which 
were  private 

38.  al!  public  and  private  work  contacts, 
including  approval  seeking  which  were 
private 

59*    all  dyadic  contacts  (excluding  behavior) 
which  were  private  non-academtc 

40^    teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
work  related 


Cooperative 
 1 — 

Low       Medium  H;Igh 


50.00 

49.75 
51 .54 
51 .54 
4^.92 
52.08 

52.  15 
52.77 
50.63 


50.98 

50.68 
49,89, 

49.42 

1 

49.89 
49.87 

49.89 
■  49.68 
.  51.22 


48^42 

i 

49f50 
49^08 

49.05 

1 

51:5/ 

49  .'62 

49.48 
48.60 
48. -1 5 


Proportion  of: 

41.  teacher  afforded  work  coirracts  given 
praise 

42.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  given 
criticism 

43.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  in  whi-^h 
child  has  a  positive  react^ion 

44.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  in  which 
child  has  a  negative  reaction 

45.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  which 
were  observations  of  work 

^46.    teacher  afforded  work  contacts  "which 
were  brief 

47.  teacher  afforded  v/ork  contacts  which 
were  long 

48.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
'housekeeping 

49.  teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts 
which  were  routine 

50.  teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts* 
j^'which  child  received  thanks 


Cooperative 
Low       Medium       High  p 


49.53 
52.72 
49.15 
^51.13 
48.00 
52.06 
49.28 
47,77 
49.  14 
49,74 


5  t  .  17 
49.65 
50,  16 
50.55 
51  .43 
49.25 
49.51, 
48,31 

50,81 
49,54 


48.90 
46.87 
49,54 
48.87 
50.00 

49.98 
50,05 
52.66 
49.79 
48,45- 


Proportion  of: 

'  5i.    teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts 
which  served  as  rev/ards  ^ 

52,  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were  ^ 
persona! 

te.  ::her  afforded  personal  contacts  which^ 
were  routine 

54,  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  to 
which  child'  responded  with  a  positive 
reaction 

55.  »  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  to 

which. child  responded  with  a  negative 
reaction 

56*    teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
soc  5  a  I 

57,  teacher  affordf,d  social  contacts  which 
were  routine 

58,  teacher  afforded  social  contacts  to 
which  child  responded  with  a  positive 
reaction 

59,  teacher  afforded  social  contacts  to 
which  child  responded  with  a  negative 
reaction 


Cooperative 
Low       MGdium       Hi^h  p 


50,98       49. 17  ,  5Lt91 


52,85       50,47  49,|78 


51.69       49.43  50-b4 


48,05       50,66  51 


I 

49,93       50, G7  47.^7 


\48,33       49, 15  50,25 


57.13      '50,35  51.33 


44, 13       49,88  48,67 


48, 13       49,65  50.00 


Behavior  Related  Contacts 


Proportion  of: 

60*    dyadic  contacts  which  were  behavioral 
contacts  - 

61*    bahavioral  contacts  which  v/ere  typical 
.  mi  sbehaviors  ( i ,e, ,  ind  ivi  dua I  I y  i  nap- 
propriate,  social  chat,  disruptive,  and 
deliberate  trouble  making) 

62*..  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #6f)  which 

w^re  non-disruptive  (i,e...  Individually^ 
^       Inappropriate  and  social  chat) 

63*    typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  which 
wer^e  disruptive  (i,e,,  disrjjptive  and 
.deliberate  trouble  making) 

.  64.  ,  behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
'  aggression  toward  the  teacher  (i.e., 
griping  and  sassfng/defying) 

65*    behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
aggression  toward  peers  (i,e.,  bossing, 
bu I  lying,  verba  I  and  physica I  aggression) 

I 

66,  behavioral  contacts, which  represented 
poor  coping  behavior  or  emotional  over- 
reaction  (crying  and  pouting/sulking) 

67,  -behavioral  contacts, which  were  non- 

Interactive,  anti-social  misbehaviors 
,  (cheating  +  steeping  +  vomitingl 


'  Cooperatlyie 
Low       Medium       ^jigh  p 


57.71        50.09  44,34 


51,77       50.84  47,88 


46,98  "      49.50      53,83  '  *** 


53,02       50.50     46, 17 


52.60       49.71      47.36     '  * 


50,42       50.04  4^,58 


50.90     '  49.63  5qt6l 


48,83       50,21    • 48,08 


.Proportion  of: 

68*    behavioral  con+ac+s  which  represented 
behavioral  praise 

,69*  "behavioral  con+ac+s  responded  +o  wi+h 
non-verba I  inTerven+  ton 

70*..   behavioral  con+ac+s  responded  +o  wi+h 
niansgemen+  In+erven+ior^s 

71*    behavioral  con+ac+s  responded  +o  wi+h 
warn  I ng  } n+erven+ions 

72*    behavioral  con+ac+s  responded  +o  wl+h 
+hrea+  I n+erven+ions . 

73*    behavioral  con+acts  responded  +o  wl+h 
cri+icism 

74*    behavioral  con+ac+s  which  were  of  9 
^nega+Ive  nature 

75*    behavioral  contac+s  in  which  child 
responds  by  being  cowed 

76*    behavioral  con+ac+s  !n  which  child 

responds  by  being  sullen  y(. 

77*    behavioral  con+ac+s  and  adul+  cri+Ica1 
inclden+s  v/hich  were  posi  +  Ively  rein- 
forcing 

78*    mi sbehavlors. coded  +0  which  +he  +eacher 
responded 


Coopera+ive- 
Low       Medium  High 

48.79  48.39  51.95  * 

it 

50.  15  48.84  50.73 

50.08  50.26  48.00  ' 

52.83  5t.4l  49.07 

54.65  48.88  48.59  *** 

51.10  ^Lll  46.61 

51.04   ,    5!  .89  -46.68 

'( 

50.25        50.38  49.81 


52.69       49.10  47.31 


47.40       49. 06^     52.82  ** 


48.44        51.10  49.16 


Proportion  of: 

79.  typical  misbehaviors  (see -#6 1)  disci-- 
plined  by  management 

80.  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  disci^ 
pi Ined  by  warnings 

81.  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  disci- 
plined by  threat  or  criticism 

82.  ^  typica^l,  non-disruptive  misbehav?ors 

(see  ^62)  disciplined  by  management 

83.  typical.,^  non-disruptive  misbehaviors 
(see  #62)  dtsblpli'ned  by  warnings 

84.  typical,  non-disruptive  misbehaviors 
<see  #62)  disciplined  by  threat  or 
cri  tifCi  sm 

85.  typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors 
(see  #^3)  disciplined  by  management 

86.  typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors  (see 
#63)  disciplined  by  warnings 

87^..   typica  I  ,^  di  sruptive  mi  sbehaviors  (see 
#65)  disciplined  by  threat  or  criticism 

88'v  misbehaviors  related'to  aggression 
toward' teacher  (see  #6^)' discip  I'lhed^ 
by/  mapvagement* 

ERIC 


Cooperative 
Low       Medium      High  \p 

48.85        49.91  50.25 
52,72       50.49      48,67  " 

50,26  50,54  47,30 
49.51        49.65  50,31 


52.62     ;  50.07  48.25 


49,94  51.13  48,25 
46.56       52.27  45.78 

51 .24  '     49.47      59. I  I 
50.06       48,93  46.89 
Insufficient  Data 


Proportion  of: 

89*    misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  (see  *#64)  disciplined 
by  warnings 

90*    misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  (see  #64)  disciplined 
by  threat  or  criticism 

9t*    misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  disciplined  by  manage- 
ment 

92.  misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see^#®5)  disciplined  by  warnings 

93.  misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  #65),  disclpl Ined  by  threat 
or  criticism 

94.  "  poor  coping  behaviors  (see  discl- 
=        pilned  by  management 

95*    poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #66)  discl- 
pl ined  by  warnings 

96.    poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #66)  disci- 
plined by  threat  or  criticism. 


CI 


Cooperative 
Low       Medium       High  p 

Insufficient  Data 

Insufficient  Data 

48.76  51.54  48.38 
5L29       49.  17  48.75 

52.59  '     48.54  48.63 
Insufficient  Data 
Insufficient  Data  ^ 
Insufficient  Data 


*3 


Child  Initiated  Contacts 
Proportion  of: 

97.  dyadic  contacts  whfch  were  chMd 
initiated 

98.  child  Initiated  contacts  which  were 
wori<  related 

99.  child  initiated  work  contacts  which 
were  refused 

I'OO.    child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving brief  feedback 

101.  child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving long  feedback 

102.  child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving praise 

103.  child  initiated  work  contacts  re-^ 
ceiving  criticism 

104-.    child  initiated  work  contacts  ac- 
companied by  teacher  impatience 

105.    child  intiated  contacts  which  were 
approval  seeking 

!06.    child  Initiated  apprc?val  seeking 
contacts  which  were  refused 

i07.    child  Intiated  approval  seeking 

contacts  which  were  given  feedback 


Cooperative 
Low       Medium  High 


47.48 
48.69 
52,  68 
49.30 
49.  15 
49.83 
50 . 04 
50.96 
49.67 
48.58 
51.42 


50.29 
49.9^ 

49.58 

49,73 

50.58 

50.70 

49.88 

50.79 

49.82 

50.27 

49.69 


5 1 . 86  * 
52.1  1 

47.75  ,  ** 
51 .32 
49.52 
48.89 
49.  14 
48.55 
49. 15 
47.75 
-52.21 


I—* 
-4 


Proportion  of: 


108.  child  Initiated  approval  seeking 
contacts  which  were  praised 

109.  cUJid  initiated  approval  seeking 
contacts  which  were  criticized 

no.    child  initiated  contacts  which  were 
either  work  or  approval  seeking 
contacts 

111.  chi  id  initiated  work  or  approval 
seeking  contacts  which  were  praised 

112.  child  initiated  work  or  approval 
seeking  contacts  which  were 
criticized 

113.  child  initiated  contacts  which 
were  housekeep  ing 

114.  child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts which  were  refused 

1 15.  chttJ  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts which  were  approved 

[16.    child  Initiated  houseKes'^)ing  con- 
tacts receiving  teacher  thanks 

l|7.    child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
'        tacts  receiving  teacher  reward 

118.    chitd  Initiated  housekeeping  ct^n- 
tacts  receiving  teacher  reward  or 


Ccope  rat  i ve 
Low       Med  i  um       H  ig'r.  p 


49.04 
49. 15 

48.64 
49.83 

49.57 
48.54 
56.52 
43.05 

50.48 
52. '^7 
52.30 


51  .02 
49.60 

50.  I  I 
51.16 

50.04 
50.84 
49.55 
50.55 

51  .44 
49.60 
50.72 


52.75 
48.94 

51.40 
49.66 

48.71 
48.^8 
45.17 

54.83  *** 
48  .'60 

48.80  * 

48.23. 


o 


Proportion  of: 

119*    child  initiated  contacts  which  were 
,  ^  persona  1 

120.  child  initiated  persona!  contacts 
which  were  refused 

121.  child  initiated  personal  contacts 
Vihich  v/ere  approved  ^ 

122.  child  Initiated  persona)  contacts 
which  were  accompanied  by  teacher 
warmth 

.123.^  child  initiated  persona!  contacts 
which  v/ere  accompanied  by  negative 
teacher- reaction 

124*  child  initiated  personal  contacts 
accompanied  by  teacher  reward 

125.    Chi  Id  initiated  contacts  which 
i/ere  tatties 

!26.^    child  initiated  tattles  which  were 
rejected 

t27 .    child  fnitiated  tattles  which  were 
approved 

128.    child  ini+iated  contacts  which 
were  social 


FRir 


Cooperative 
Low       Medium       High  p 


52.44 
52.78 
47.24 

49.  I  I 

50.00 
50.62 
•  52. 15 
53.92 
46.08 
50.06 


49,60 
49.70 
50. 16 

50.40 

50.  18 
^49.72 
51. 22 
47.50 

52.50 
49.  12 


''9.5! 

47.84  * 
52,16  * 

50.  5Z 

47.66 
49.16 

45.77  * 
45.08  * 
54.92  * 
49.06 


<3 

Proportion  of; 

129.  child  Initfated  social  contacts- 
which  were  refused 

130.  chMd  initiated  social  contacts 
which  were  giver,  brief  feedback 

t3l.    child  initiated  social  contacts 
which  were  given  long  feedback 

132.    work  contacts  (private  and  public) 
receiving  teacher  praise 

f 

.133.    work  contacts  (private  and  public) 
receiving  teacher  criticism 

134.    all  teacher  afforded  housekeeoinq^ 

and  child  initiated  housekeeping  ^ 
sand  personal  contacts  receiving 
teacher  rewards 

I35i^    teecher  afforded  personal  and  social 
contacts  and  chi  Id*  fni^iated  personal^ 
^    contacts  accompanied  by  a-  positive 
teacher  reaction 

li36..    teacher  afforded  personal'  and  socla^l^ 
contacts  and  chl^ld-  ini+i^ted' personal^ 
contacts  accompanied  by  a* negative 
teachen  reaction 

137.    dyadic  contacts  receiving  a  negative 
teacher  reaction 


ERIC 


Cooperative 
edium  High 


Low 
50,69 
50.59 
50,59 
50,38 
53.58 

5i,  !5 
46.94 


48,39 
49,94 
50,70 
51  .04 
^50.22 

49,24 
50.47 


49.76 
51  .06 
48,50 
48,71 
46.83 

51,  13 
51.02 


49,38 
52.38 


50,05 
50,  15 


47. 15 

46.28 


o 


Proportion  of : 

f38.    dyadic  contacts  receiving  a  positive 
teacher  reaction 


Number  of: 

!39.    response  opportunities  per  child 

140.    smalt  group  response  opportunities 
per  chl I d 

)4l*    genterat  class  response  opportunities 
per  chi  td 

U2*    teacher  afforded  contacts  per  child 

143.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  per 
child 

144.  routine  teacher  afforded  housekeeping 
contacts. 

145.  routine  teacher  afforded  personal 
contacts 

146.  routine  teacher  afforded  social  con- 
tacts 

147.  behavior  related  contacts 

148.  times  a  teacher  appointed  a  monitor 

.149.    times  a  teacher  held  up  a  child's  be- 
havior as  a  good  example  for  the  rest 
,v    of  the  class  to  follow 


Cooporatlve  ' 

Low  Medium  -  High  p 

47.83  50.76  50.85 

48.15  49.96  50.00 

47,90  50.68  48.71 

49.60   i    48.91  51.22 

53.46  49.99  48.71  * 

53.71  50.21  47.77  * 

49.46  48.58  51.48 

53.52  50.92  49.55^ 

50.75  49.52  49.38 

58.77  ■  49.41  44.80  * 

"49.04  48.41  51.58 

50.27  49.63  -50.68 


to 


Number  of :  . 

150.  times  a^^teacher  held  up  a  child's 
behavior  as  a  bad  ejcample 

151.  times  a  teacher  flattered  a  child 

152.  times  a  teacher  displayed  physical 
affection  toward  a  child 

153.  times  a  teacher  engaged  In  some  other 
type  of  behavior  coded  in  the  Adult 
Critical   Incidents  section 

154.  child  initiated  contacts  per  child 
J55.    child  initiated  work  contacts  per  child 

156.  child  initiated  approval  seeking  con- 
tacts per  chl I d 

157,  child  initiated  housekeeping  contacts 
per  chl id 

158.  child  "initiated  personal  contacts  per 
■  child 

159,  teacher  afforded  work  pratse  contacts 

160,  ""  teacher  afforded  work  criticism  contacts 

161.  teacher  afforded  .positive  evaluations' 


Cooperative 
Low       Medium  High 


50.81 
49.00 

51 .04 
49.79 

51.65 
50.58 
50.48 

49.23 

53.46 

49.88 
52.42 
48.83 


49.68 
50. 18 

50.08 

50.81 

49.95 
49.67 
49.54 

• 

'5P.75 

•49.71 

51.19 
50.56 
49.61 


49.45 
50.38 

49.29 
49.  14 

49.09 
50.23 
49.52 

49. 15 

48.62 

48.83 
46.78 
51.91 


Number  of: 

162.  'teacher^ afforded  negative  evaluations 

163.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  served 
as  rewards 

164.  dyadic  contacts  per  child 


£  <  .001 
**      £  <.  .01 
*        £  <  .05 


to 


Low 


Cooperative 
Medium  .High 


51  .00 
52.50 


49.69 
48.84 


47.31 
50,57 


55.23 


49,60  46.89 


ERIC 


f 

Table  Group  Means  for  Classroom  Ofeiservatlon  VorJables  for  Students 

Perceived  Consistently  on  the  Attachment  and  Concern  Scales  , 

Attachment.  Concern 

2  2 
Low       Med t um       Hlfjh      ^  *  Low       Medium       High  p 


Proportion  of. 


1.  dyadic  contacts  which  were  response  - 

opportunities  44.5       50.6          53.6  52.5       50.6  46.6 

2.  response  opportunities  occurring  In 

smal  1  groups                     ^  51 .7       51  -5         -48.6  ■      47.8       5!  .0  50.0 

3.  response  opportunities  occurring  In 

general  class  48.3       48.5          51.4  52.2       49.0  50.0 

4 

Sma  1 1  Group  Data                                                '  ,     .  , 

4.  small  group  response  opportunities 

given  non-volunteers  54.5       52.4          47.2    *  45.5       51.5  52. S, 

5.  non-volunteers  called  on  in  small 

groups  given  praise  49.6      47.8          53.8    ^  50.4       49.1     ^  48.7 

6.  non^volunteers  called  on  in  small  .  . 

groups  gfven  criticism  48.9       50-0          49. i  49.1       49,9  50.5 

7.  small  group  response  opportunities 

given  volunteers    V  47.3        47.9         53.4  54.4       49.8  46.3 

8.  volunteers  called  on  In  small  groups 

given  praise  51.2       55.1       ■  '  48.2  49.0       49.9  49.7 

9.  volunteers  called  on  In  small  groups 

given  criticism  '-^-^       49^6-    .     50.5  49.4       50.9  49.4 

10.    small  group  response  opportunities 

given  waving  volunteers  50.6       48.4       ,    50.4  50.8       48.1  51.6 


to 

EKLC 


Proportion  of: 

|(,    waving  volunteers  called  on  In  small 
group  given  praise 

12*    waving  volunteers  called  on  in  small 
group  given  criticism 

i3*  .small  group  response  opportunities 
— giye,n  to  cal  led-out  answers 

14.  cal led^ou+^^nswers  in  small  groups 
given  praise 

15.  \  ca! led^out  answers  in  small  groups^ 

given  criticism 

16.  small  group  response  opportunities 
given  praise 

|7.    small  group  response  opportunities 
given  criticism 

General  Class  Data 

18.    general  class  response  opportunities 
gWer^  non-volunteers 

19*    non^votunteers  called  on  In  general 
class  .given  praise 

20*    non-volunteers  called  on  Jn  general 
class  given  criticism 


Aiiaciimeiit 
Med  I  urn       High  p 

49,0  50.3 

53.2  49.0 

50.3  52,3 

52.6  ^49.3 
49.9  50,8 

50.7  47,2  * 

48.8  '  49.9 

i 

48.9  50,5 


0^ 

Low         Ntod  i  um     HI  oh 


49,8  49,8  50  ,3 

48.8  50.7  53,2 

49.7  4Q,9  48  .6 

49.8  49,6  48. S 
48.7  49,2  48.5 

46.0  51.1  54,1 
49.2  50,7 

50. 1  49,2  49.0 


Proportion  of: 

21.  general  class  response  oppcjrtunities 
given  volunteers 

22.  volunteers  given  praise  In  general 
class 

23.  volunteers  given  criticism  In  - 
genera !  c lass 

24.  general  class  response  opportunities 
given  wavfng  volunteers 

25.  waving  volunteers  gtven  praise  In 
geaeral  class  - 

^26.    waving  volunteers  given  crfticism 
^  in  general  class 

27.    general  class  response  opportunities 
given  to  cal led"Out  answers 

28*    ca! led-out  answers  In  general  class 
given  praise 

29.  cal  led-out  answers  It)  general  class 
given  criticism 

30.  general  class  response  opportunities 
given  praise 

31.  general  class  response  opportunities 
given  criticism 


ERIC 


Attachment 

Low  Med  i  urn '  High    '  p  Low 

47.9  48.7,  54.!  ■  54.1 

48,9"  52.5  48.6  49,7 

49.1  50,2  49,1  50.0 

50.0  49,8  51,7  50.0 

46.6  51. t  50.0  50,p 

50.0  50.0  50.0  50.0 

52.0  50.2  ,  48.2  49,8 

48.3  49. !  52.2  49. I 

5t  .0  48.3  48,.5.  50.1 

47.0  51,3  49.3  50.5 

50.1  48.9  48.9  49.5 


Concern 

Med  i  urn  Hj^h  £ 

49.3  47.4 

50.9  50.3 

51,2  48.9 

49.6  -50.0 
50.0  48.3 
50.0        ^  50.0 

49.5  50.3 

50.2  51.2 

50.7  48,8 
48.8'  49.3 

I 

50.7  47.8 


Total  Response  Opportunities 

,  ■  I  I 

Proportion  of :  *< 

32*    re^ponse^^opportunities  In  which 
^    volunteers,  waving  volunteers,  and 
called^out  answers  received  praise 

33.  response  opportunities  in  which 
volunteers,  waving  volunteers,  and 
cajled-out  answers  received  criticism 

'  . 

34.  response  opportunlt^Ieis  in  which  non- 
Volunteers  Tecefved  prafse 

35.  response  opportunities  in  which  non- 
volunteers  received  criticism  , 

^  36.    xiyadic  contacts  whicX  were  /teacher    '  - 
afforded  \  - 

^  :  ■'■\r 

37.  public  and  private  v/ork  contacts  which 
were  private 

38.  all  public  and  private  work  contacts. 
Including  approval  seeking  which  were 
private 

,39.    aM  dyadic  contacts  (excluding  behavior 
which  were  private  non-academic 


40. 


teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
work  related 


Aftachmerit 

Med  i  urn  Hiph  ^  Low 

51.6  49, I  49.0 

49.4  49:7  49.6 
^OfA  50,2  .     _         51 .  I 

49.3  ^  49,5  '  *  49.3 

49.7  50,7  4-9.  | 

49.5  47.6  **  .  4-0.2 

49.5  47,4  48,2 

49.4  47,3  49.6 
50.7  -  48.8  ■  48.4 


Concern 
Med \ um  HiQh 


50.0  49.4 

51.1  47.8 
48,3  50.3 

49.5  49.1 

48.6  5t.4 

49.7  52.7 

49.6  -  53.0 

48.7  52,6 
51.0  50.4 


Proportion  of : 

41.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  given 
praise 

42.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  given 
cr it  ic  i  sm 

43.  teacher  afforded  work  contacts  In  which 
child  has  a  positive  reaction 

44*    teacher  afforded  work  contacts  in  whi^^h 
child  has^^a  negative  reaction 

45*    teacher  afforded  work  contacts  which 
were  observations  otf  work 

46,    teacher  afforded  work  contacts  which 
were  bri  ef 


47.    teacher  afforded  work  contacts  whic 
were  long 

48*    teacher  afforded  contacts  whtch  were 
housekeeping 

49.  teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts 
which  were  routlne^^ 

50,  teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts^ 
in'which  child  received  thanks 


ERIC 


Attachment 


Low       Medium         High  ^ 


Cont^ern 

r 

Low       Med  i uni  High 


49.9  50,6 


48.4 


55,7        50.5  46,6 


48,  5       51,1,..  49.5 


53. 


49,9  48.5 


50,3       49,2  -50,5 


50.2  51.0 


49,8  49.2 


49,7 


50.0 


45.8       49,3  51  ,5 


50,9  50.5 


5f^,5 


48.8  ^50.1  50.7 

49.9  50,3  50.0 
49,9  49.0'  "  48.9 
51.1   ■    49.1:  50.2 

50.4  50.7  47.6 

48.9       49.5;  52.  1  .. 

I 

50.5  50.  M  4-5,9 

"  i 

52,3       48. 8'  48.9 

48,9       50.6  50.1 


48,7  49.3 


48,4 


50,3.  49,7 


49.2 


Proportion  of :  .  ^ 

51.  teacher  afforded  housekeeping  contacts 
which  served  as  rewards  . 

52.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
personal 

53.  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  which 
were  routine 

54.  teaqher  afforded  personal  contacts  to 
which  child  responded  with  a  positive 
reaction 

r?-  55.  teacher  afforded  personal  contacts  to 
QQ  which  child  responded  with  a  negative 

reaction 

56.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which  were 
social  .  1  c 

57.  teacher  afforded  soqial  contacts  which 
were  routine  ! 

58.  teacher  afforded  social  contacts  to  . 
*  which  child  responded  with  a  positive 

reaction 

59.  teacher  afforded  social  contacts  to 
v/hlch  child  responded  with  a  negative 
reaction 


FRir 


Attachment 


Concern 


Lo\}i       r/'iedium         High     £  Low       Med  I  jn)  High 


50,2       49.8         ■  50,9 


50.9       49,0  ,  50.5 


52.9        49,4  49,4 


50. I        49.9  50,9 


48,7        51 .8    „  51,3 


49,4        50,7  49,9 


52.3       50.0     ,  50.6 


48,2  50.7 


52,3       47,2  48.5 


49,4        49.4  49.8 


48.5^      49,4  50.6 


54,0       49,4  51, i 


^''•3        50,8  47.6 


51,3        50.5  48.7 


.46.6  49.2 


52.2  50,5 


56.1 


44.4 


48.0        49,7  5,1.1 


5t.O        50,8  I  49.3 


Behavior  Related  Contact's 


Proportion  of : 

60*    dyadic  contacts  which  were  behavioral 
contacts 

61-    behavioral  contacts  whrtch  were  typica/ 
misbehaviors  ( i  *e*,  Individual  ly  inap/- 
propriate,  social  chat,  disruptive,  and 
deliberate  trouble  making) 

62*    typical  misbehaviors  (see  #6l)  which 

were  non-disruptive  (Ue*,  Individually 
Inappropriate  and  social  chat) 

63*    typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  which 
v;ere  disruptive  (Ke*,  disruptive  and 
deliberate  trouble  making) 

64*    behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
aggression  toward  the  teacher  (Ue*, 
griping  and  sasslng/defying) 

65.  behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
aggression  toward  peers  (l.e*,  bossing, 
bu  r lying,  verba  t  and  phystca I  aggression 

66.  behavioral  contacts  which  represented 
poor  coping  behavior  or  emotional  over- 
reaction  (crying  and  pouting/suIKIng) 

67.  behavioral  contacts  which  .were  non- 
Interactive,  antl-soclal  misbehaviors 

*<l    (cheat^^g  +  sleeping  +  vomiting) 
to 


Attachment 

Med  i  urn  Hiph 

49.3  ^  45*6 

50-2  47.3 

48.7  52.3 
51.3  47.7 
50.9  47.3 

49.8  50.7 
49.3  49.9 
49:4   .  48.8 


Concern 

£                Low  Med  ium  |    H  i  qh, 

^5.6  50.4  55.8 

48.8  49.7  49.9 

*  52.2  .50.0  49.  2 

*  47.8'  50.0'  50.9 

*  49.7  48.9  50.1 
48.4  50.4  50.6 
49.4  49.5  49.9 

*  48.8  50.8  51. I 


O 


Proportion  of 


68.  behavioral  con+ac+s  which  represented 
behavioral  presise 

69.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 
non-verba I  Intervention 

70.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 
ma'nagement  Interventions 

71.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 
warn  i  ng  i  ntervent i ons 

72.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 
threat  i  ntervent Ions 

73.  behavioral  contacts  responded  to  with 
critic i  sm 

74.  behavioral  contacts  which  were  of  a 
negative  nature 

75.  behavioral  contacts  in  which  child 
responds  by  being  cowed 

76.  behavioral  contacts  in  which  child 
responds  by  being  sullen 

77.  behavioral  contacts  and  adutt  critical 
incidents  which  were  positively  reln^ 
forcing 

78.  misbehaviors  coded  to  which  the  teacher 
responded 

ERJC 


Attachment 

Med i urn  High  £  .  Low 

50.1  52.7  51.4 

48.6  50.6  48.2 

50.0  50,3  5!. 3 

50.1  45.9  46.8 
51.0  48.0  48.3 
51.0  47.4  *  46.7 
50.4  46.9  *  46.8 
49.0  48.9  '49.6 

50.8  .     46.9  47.6 

51.0  51.7  51.5 

50.9  49.0  49.1 


Concern 

Medium  High  £_ 

49.0  50,2 

49.5  52,2 

49.0  49.3 

51.1  50.9  * 

50.8  49, i 

51.6  49.9  * 
51.3  49.8  * 
5t.l  43.5 

50.9  52.7  * 

49.2  50.4 
51.0  48.7 


Proportion  of : 

79.  typical  misbehaviors  (ses#6!)  disci- 
pi !ned  by  management 

80.  typical  misbehaviors  (see  if6l)  disci^ 
pllned  by  warnings 

81 .  typical  misbehaviors  (see  #61)  disci- 
plined by  threat  or  criticism 

82.  typical ,  non-disruptive  misbehaviors 
(see  #62)  disciplined  by  management 

83.  typical ,  non-di  srapti ve  mi  sbehaviors 
(see  #62)  disciplined  by  warnings 

84 .  typical ,  non-d 1 srupti ve  mi  sbehaviors 
(see  #62)  disciplined  by  threat  or 
criticism 

85.  typ-ical,  disruptive  misbehaviors 
(see  #^3)  disciplined  by  management 


86.  typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors  (see 
i'63)  disciplined  by  warnings 

87.  typical,  disruptive  misbehaviors  (see 
#63)  disciplined  by  threat  or  criticism 

88.  misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  (see  #64)  disciplined 
by  management 

CO 


Attachment 

^ted  i  um     High       £  ,  Low 


49.8  52.6  53.7 

49.8  46.5  ^  47,7 

5M  46.9  ^  46.9 

49".7  52.8   ^  53.4 

49.5  46.2  *  47.8 

51  .6  '     47.9  ^  47.7 

50. I  51 .0  52.2 

48.8  53.5  51  .4 

51 . 1  45.2  45.8 


56.0 


Concern 

Med  i  um  High 

48.3  49.9 
50.6  50.8 

52.4  49.1 
48.0  50.3 
50.9  51.0 

52.3  49.2 

51.0  47.1 

49.6  50.5' 

50.0  49.7 

*  48.2      ■  47.0 


Proportion  of: 

89*    misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  (see  #64)  disciplined 
by  warnings 

90.    misbehaviors  related  to  aggression 
toward  teacher  (see  #64)  disciplined 
by  threat  or  criticism 

9t.    misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  j?65)  disciplined  by  manage- 
ment 

92.  misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  #65)  disciplined  by  warnings 

93*  misbehaviors  related  to  peer  aggres- 
sion (see  #o5).  disclpl ined  by  threat 
or  criticism 

.  94.    poor  coping  behavior^i  (see  #66)  dlsct" 
plined  by  management 

55-,    poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #66)  dtsci- 
p! ined  by  warnings 

96.    poor  coping  behaviors  (see  #66)  disci- 
plined by  threat  or  criticism. 


Attachment  Concern 

i^edium     High  Low  Medium  High 

46.7  5K8  50.8 

45.3  5K4  48  J 

5r.8       47.6  48.9  52.2  49.5 

51-8       47.2  51.3  48.6   ^  49.8 

48.3       51.3  48.1  47.8  50.1 


CO  ^ 


Child  Inttiated  Contacts 
Proportion  of : 

97.  dyadic  contacts  which  were  child 
i  n I tiated 

98.  child  Initiated  contacts  which  were 
work  related 

99.  child  Initiated  work  contacts  which 
were  refused 

100.  child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving brief  feedback 

101.  child  Initiated  work  contactscre- 
celving  long  feedback 

102.  child  initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving praise 

103.  child  Initiated  work  contacts  re- 
ceiving criticism 

104.  child  Initiated  work  contacts  ac- 
companied by  teacher  impatience 

105.  child  Intlated  contacts  which  were 
approva !  seekl ng 

106.  child  Initiated  approval  seeking 
contacts  which  were  refused 

107.  child  Intlated  approval  seeking 
contacts  which  were  given  feedback 

ERIC 


Attachment 


Concern 


Medium  High 

49.9  50.5 
50.6    •■  50.8 

49.9  48.1 

48.6  52.3 
51.8  48.3 
50.8  48.3 

49.7  49.8 
47.5  47.4 

49.8  49.3 
52.5  49.6 
47.5  50.3 


£,         /    kpy  Hed  1  um  Hi  oh 

J  -  1 

•52.9  50.4  48.2 

"    49.8  49.8  49.9 

47.8  49.3  5! .3 

52.0  50.0  48.8 

49.0  50.1  51.3 

50.0  48.8  5[  .9 

48.2  49.5  49.8 

49.8  49.6      .  48.8 

49.6  51 .3  51 .0 

50.8  49.3  43.9 

49.0  50.7  51.1 


Proportion  of : 

108,  child  initiated  approval  seeking 
contacts  which  were  praised 

109,  child  Initiated  approval  seeking 
contacts  which  were  criticized 

110,  child  Initiated  contacts  which  were 
either  work  or  approval  seeking 
contacts 

111,  child  initiated  work  or  approval 
seeking  contacts  which  were  praised 

lf2,    child  initiated  work  or  approval 
seeking  contacts  which  were 
criticized 

113,  child  initiated  contacts  which 
were  housekeeping 

114,  child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts which  were  refused 

115,  child  initiated  housekeeping  con" 
tacts  which  were  approved 

116,  child  initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts receiving  teacher  thanks 

117,  child  Initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts receiving  teacher  reward 


ERIC 


118.  child  Initiated  housekeeping  con- 
tacts receiving  teacher  reward  or 
thanl^s 


Attachment  Concern 

Medium  High      £  Low  Med  \  urn  Hl<^h 

48.2  53.1  52.4  49.0  51.7 

49.6  49.5  49.0  50.4  49.0 

50.6  50.4  ■       49.5  50.5  50.3 

49.5  49.9  ■  50.6  48.6  53.4 

49.6  49.8  48.3  49.7  49.3 
50.8  49.9  52.1  48.8  48.8 
50.1  45.8  47.6  50.3  50.8 
49.8  54.2  ***  52.4  49.6  49. I 
51.4  .48. i  49.4  50..9  49.9 
49. i  49.9  5i.2  49.1  48.6 

'^^  afl  ?  50  7  AO  n  49^4 


CO 


Proportion  of : 

M9*    child  initiated  contacts  which  were 
persona r 

12Q*  child  initiated  personal  contacts 
which  were  refused 

I2r.    child  initiated  personal  Contacts 

which  were  approved  , 

122*  child  Initiated  personsrl  contacts 
which  were  accompanied  by  teacher 
wa  rmth  ^ 

123*    child  initiated  p.^rsona  I  contacts 
which  were  accompanied  by  negative 
teacher  reaction 

124*  child  initiated  personal  contacts 
accompanied  by  teacher  reward 

125*    child  initiated  contacts  which 
were  tattles 

126*    child  initiated  tattles  whirh  were 
rejected 

127*    child  initiated  tattles  which  were 
approved 

128*    child  Initiated  contacts  which 
were  social 


Attachment 

Med  t  um  Hic)_h 

49*7  49*5 

50.4  48* i 

49.5  52*2 

51.8  49*0 

50.5  47.7 
49.  .  50.3 
49.8  47.4 

47.6  49.4 
52.4  50.6 
^48. ■?  50.3 


Concern 

£  Low        Med  i  um  Htqh 

49.6         50.5  49.9 

*  48.1         50.0  50.3 

*  51.8         49.9  49.6 

50.1         49.0  51.3 

47.5  5j .3  49.3 

*  49.2     -    49.8  49.4 

48.6  49.5  52.0 
51 .0  48.7  49.0 
49.0  51.3  51.0 
50.6  .      48.5  .     .  49.6 


CO 

Low 

Proportion  of: 

129*    child  initiated  social  contacts 

which  were  refused  48*7 

130*    child  initiated  social  contacts 

which  were  given  brief^^^dback  53,2 

131*    child   initiated  social  contacts  47*4^ 
Which  were  given  long  feedback 

132*    work  contacts/fprtvate  and  public) 

receiving  te^acher  praise  *  49*6 

133*    work  contacts  (private  and  public) 

receiving  teacher  criticism  54*6 

134*    all  teacher  afforded  housekeeping 
and  child  initiated  housekeeping 
and  personal  contacts  receiving 
/        teacher  rewards  '51,7 

135*    teacher  afforded  personal  and  social 
contacts  and  child  initiated  personal 
contacts  accompanied  by  a  positive 
teacher  reaction  48*5 

136*    teacher  afforded  personal  and  social 
contacts  and  child  initiated  personal 
contacts  accompanied  by  a  negative 
teacher  reaction  ^  50,6 

137.    dyadic  con+ac+s  receiving  a  negative 

teacher  reaction  53.4 


ERIC 


Attachment  Concern 

Medium     High  £               Low  Medium  High 

48.7  50,0  48,2  52.5  50.1 

50,5       50.8  51 .0  48. I  52.4 

49.5        48.7  49,9  49.6  -  47,5 

51-5       48.2  49.3  48,5  51.6 

50.2       47.0  48.3  49.8  49.9 

48.8  51 .3  5! ,0  ^  49,0  48.9 
51-3  48.5  50-6  50,1  .50,0 
48.7       48.0  48.2  50,7     ■  49,0 

*  * 

49.9  46,4  47.7  50.  !  49,8 


CO 


138. 


!39. 
140, 

141  . 

142. 
143, 

144. 

145, 

I 

146, 

147. 
148, 
149. 

ERJC 


Proportion  of; 

dyadic  contacts  receiving  a  positive 
teacher  reaction 


Number  of: 

response  opportunities  per  ctiild 

small  group  response  opportunities' 
per  ctii  Id 

general  class  response  opportunities 
per  Chi  Id 

teacher  afforded  contacts  per  child 

teacher  afforded  work  .contacts  per 
child 

routine  teacher  afforded  housekeeping 
contBcts  (. 

routine  teacher  afforded  personal 
contacts 

routine  teacher  afforded  social  con- 
tacts ^ 

behavior  related  contacts 

times  a  teacher  appointed  a  monitor 

times  a  teacher  held  up  a  chl Id ^s  be- 
havior as  a  good  example  for  the  rest 
of  t^'<^  class  to  follow 


Low 


48, 1 


48,3  ^ 

49,2 

48,0 
56,6 

56,9 

48.8 
53,8 

50,3  . 

57,5 

47,5 

49.6 


Attechment 

Med  i  um  High 

51.8  48,8 

49.9  51.8 

50.8  50,2 

49.5  52,7 

48.7  ,48,4 

49,3  48.4 

48.9  50,6 
49,0  49,1 

49.8  49,5 
49,3  45,6 
49,2  51,4 

49.6  49,9 


Concern 

£               Low  Med  i um  Hifjh 

50.5  48,8  50. i 

51.2  50.2  47,8 

49,0  50,3  49,1 

*  53,2  49,4  47,5 
**  *           48,3  48,7  52,4 

*  48,3  49, I  52,6 

50,0  49,0  49,8 

49.7  ii9.4  51  ,8. 

.49,  I  49,6  51  ,8 

*  45,9  49,9  ■  53,8 

*  51,3  49,2  50,8 

50.8  48.9  49,7 


CO 

00 


Low 


150. 

151 , 
152. 

153. 

154. 
155. 
156 

157. 

158  . 

159. 
160. 


Number  of : 

times  a  teacher  held  up„a  chitd^s 
behavior  as  a  bad  example 

times  a  teacher  flattered  a  child 

times  a  teacher  displayed  physical 
affect  ton  toward  a  child 

times  a  teacher  engaged  in  some  other 
type  of  behavior  coded  in  the  Adult 
Critical   Incidents  section 

child  Initiated  contacts  per  child 

child  initiated  work  contacts  per  child 

child  initiated  approval  seeking  con- 
tacts per  chi Id 

child  Initiated  housekeeping  contacts 
per  ch f Id  ^ 

child  initiated  personal  contacts  per 
Chi  id 

teacher  afforded  work  praise  contacts 
teacher  afforded  work  criticism  contacts 
teacher  afforded  positive  evaluations 


52,5 
49,  I 

50,6 

50  J 

52,5 
52.1 

51,5 

49.2 

52.2 

50.3 

53.6 
50.0 


ERLC 


Attachment 

Med  1  urn"  High  £_ 

49.4  49.4  * 

49.7  .51.3 

50.8  49.0 

49.2  49.0  ^ 

49.3  48.7 

49.9  49.7 

49.1  50.0 

50.3  49.3 

49.0  48,6 

50.7  48.9 

50,0  47.4 

50.0  48.9 


Concern 

Low         Med  i  urn  High  p_ 

48.9         49.3  52.2 

50,6         49.3'  50,3 

49,5         49.7  52,2 

50.5  49.6  50.4 

50.6  50.0  49.0 
50.9         50,4  48,3 

51.1         50.5  50,0 

51.8  48.3  49,8 

49.9  49.8  49. 1 
49.6  49.6  51,2 
48.4         50.1  49.4  " 

51 .4         49,7  49.6 

r" 

7 


Number  of: 

62.  teacher  afforded  negative  evaluations 

63.  teacher  afforded  contacts  which ^served 
as  rewards 

[64.    dyadic  contacts  per  child 


Attachment 
Low  Med  I  urn  High 

50.8  48.5  47.8 

52.0  48.6  50.7 

55,6  48,9  47.7 


Low 


Concern 


Medium  High 


48.3  50.6 


48.6 


50,4  48-4  50,0 
48,2         49,7  51,9 


'Group  means  are  standardised  proportions  (x  =  50,0,  SO  =  10,0), 
2 

Probability  values  are  indicated  by  asterisks.  p_  <  ,05,  where  one  asterisk  appears; 
£_  _<  .01,  where  two  asterisks  appear,  and  £^^,001  *;here  three  asterisks  appear. 


CO 

■CO 
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